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PRELIMINARY REPORT. 



The following i>reliinmary report was submitted in the Senate by 
Mr. Palmer May 13, 189G,an(l in the House of Eepreseutatives by Mr. 
Grosvenor March 2G, 189G, and ordered printed by each House: 

The Joint Committee on the Dedication of Ohickamauga and Chat- 
tanooga National Park report back the inclosed preliminary report of 
the proceedings of said committee, and recommend that it be printed 
and recommitted to the committee for the purpose indicated in the 
concluding resolution. 

Your committee discharged the duties assigned them and attended 
in a body and participated in the three days' dotlicatory exercises of 
this national park. The event proved to be without precedent in the 
history of wars, and one which would not be possible in any other 
nation than our own, for there were found gathered in enthusiastic 
comradeship the most distinguished surviving leaders of both sides, 
and many thousands of the rank and file of the once contending 
armies. The park itself was also found to be without precedent, being 
an impartial reconstruction of great battlefields by the contending 
sides, in which, in every respect, both great and small, the utmost 
impartiality had been observed in making lines of battle and in pre- 
serving upon monuments and tablets the accurate history of every 
organization engaged upon the extended fields which the immense park 
embraces. 

The following is the text of the act providing for the dedication of 
the park as approved December 15, 1894: 

Be it enacted hy ths Senate and Jlouse of Jiepresentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled^ That a national dedicatioa of the Chickamauga and Chatta- 
nooga National Military Park shall take place on the battlefielda of Chickaiuaiif|ra 
and Chattanooga September nineteenth and twentieth, eighteen hnndred and uinety- 
five, under thd direction of the Secretary of War, who is hereby authorized to hx 
npon and determine the arrangements, ceremonies, and exercises connected with the 
dedication; to request the participation of the Prenident, Congress, the Supreme 
Conrty the heads of Executive Departments, the General of the Army, and the 
Admiral of the Navy therein ; to invite the governors of States and their stall's, and 
the surviyors of the several armies there engaged, and have direction and full 
authority in all matters which he may deem necessary to the success of the dedica- 
tion. He shall have authority to procure such supplies and services and to call 
npon the heads of the several staff departments of the Arm^ for such material and 
stores as he may deem necessary in connection with the dedication. 

Sec. 2. That to carry out the purposes of this act the sum of twenty thousand 
dollars, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby appropriated, out of any 
moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, which shall be expended under 
the direction of the Secretary of War : Provided^ That the total expenses to carry 
out the provisions of this act, including the supplies furnished, shall not exceed the 
sum herein named. 

T 
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February 1, 1895. the following letter was received from the Secre- 
tary of War, and laid before the House of Representatives by the 

S]>eaker : 

War Department, 
Waahington, D, C, January 29 ^ 1895, 

Sir: Agreeably ta the terms of the act of CoDgress approved December 15, 1894, 
I bave the honor to request the participation of Congress lu the ceremonies connected 
with the dedication of the Chickaraauga and Chattanooga National Military Park, 
on the battlefields of Chickamauga and Chattanooga, September 19 and 20, 1895. 
Very respectfully, 

Daniel S. Lamont, Secretary of War, 

Upon the presentation of this letter the following concurrent resolu- 
tion, which subsequently passed both the House and the Senate, was 
introduced by Mr. Grosvenor: 

That the invitation of the honorable Secretary of War be accepted, and that a 
joint special committee of fifteen members is hereby created, nine of whom shall bo 
appointed by the Speaker of the House, and six by the presiding otticer of the Sen- 
ate, whose duty it shall be to prepare and report to their res])ectivo Houses a jdan 
for the proper participation or Congress in the dedication of the Chickamauga and 
Chattanooga National Military Park on September 19 and 20 next. 

February 12, 1895, the Speaker announced i^s members of this com- 
mittee: Messrs, Kilgore, Morgan, Wheeler of Alabama, Cox, Maddox, 
Grosvenor, Kiefer, Strong, and Avery; and on February 13, 1895, the 
Vice-President announced as members on the part of the Senate: 
Messrs. Palmer, Pasco, Mills, Proctor, Squire, and Pefi'er. 

February 25, 1895, Mr. Wheeler, of Alabama, submitted the following 
report from this special joint committee: 

REPOKT. 

The joint committee appointed by the two Houses of Congress to prepare and 
report upon a plan for participating in the dedication of the Chickamauga and 
Chattanooga National Military Park, respectfully report: 

It seems eminently fitting that Congress should be prominently represented on 
this essentially national occjision, being the first since the war wheu by act of Con- 
gress all Departments of the (iovemment, the governors of all the States, and the 
veterans of both armies have been asked to participate in dedicating two of the 
most notable battlefields of the war as a national military park. 

Your committee is advised that there will be very full representation from allthns 
invited, and especially from the army societies. North and South, aud the ranks of 
the veterans of both sides. 

The resolution which your committee reports provides for an attendance of abont 
twenty Senators and thirty Representatives, so distributed as to provide for the 
recognition of those most interested in the event, the impossibility of Congress 
attending in a body during the long recess being apparent to yonr committee. The 
following resolution is therefore re8j)eotfully submitted: 

Resolved hy the House of Representatives {the Senate concurring)^ That the Congress 
will participate in the dedication of the Chickamauga aud Chattanooga National 
Military Park on September nineteenth and twentieth next, through the presiding 
officers of the respective Houses; the Joint Committee on Park l)edication; such 
Senators and Representatives as served in the campaign for Chattanooga; such as 
may be named by the presiding officers of the respective Houses as representatives 
of other anuies and the Navy, or as speakers to represent Congress at the dedicatory 
exercises. The Sergeant-at-Amis of the Senate is hereby directed to make suitable 
arrangement for such participation, the expense of the same not to exceed five thou- 
sand dollarsj to be equally divided and paid out of the contingent fund of the 
respective Houses, and a report of the dedicatory exercises shall be made to Congress 
by the Joint Committee on Park Dedication. 

March ,2, 1895, the following concurrent resolution ])assed the Sen- 
ate, having previously passed the House: 

That the Congress will participate in the dedication of the Chickamauga and 
Chattanooga National Military Park on September 19 and 20 next, through the 
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presiding officers of the respective Houses ; the Joint Committee on Park Dedication ; 
such Senators and Representatives as served in the campaign for Chattanooga; such 
as may be named by the presiding officers of the respective Houhcs as representa- 
tives of other armies and the Navy; or as speakers to represent Congress at the dedi- 
catory exercises. The Sergeant-at-Arms of the Senate is hereby directed to make 
suitable arrangements for snch participation, the expense of the same not to exceed 
$5y000, to be equally divided and paid out of the fund of $20,000 appropriated by 
act of Congress approved December 15, 1894, to be audited and paid by the Secre- 
tary of War upou certificates signed by the Sergeant-at-Arms of the Senate, and 
Raid sum as aforesaid is hereby made available for said purpose; and a report of the 
dedicatory exercises shall be made to Congress by the Joint Committee on Park 
Dedication. 

Uuder the above resolution the Vice-President named as additional 
members of the Senate to particijiate in the dedication : Senators Cock- 
rell, Davis, Daniel, llawley, Gordon, Quay, Berry, and Sherman; and 
the Speaker of the House named Messrs. W. H. Hatch, D. B. Culber- 
son, T. B. Reed, J. D. Sayers, J. F. C. Talbott, D. E. Sickles, W. L. Wil- 
son, S. II. Mallory, C. A. Boutelle, S. B. Alexander, T. J. Henderson, 
O. E. Hooker, J. C. Tarsney, D. B. Henderson, H. H. Bingham, W. F. 
Draper, A. R. Kiefer, G. P. Harrison, W. B. English, J. W. Marshall, 
H. C. Van Voorhis, and Oscar Lapham. 

From the best information obtainable the following Senators and 
Members, in addition to those otherwise named above, *< served in the 
campaign for Chattanooga:" Senators Bate, Blackburn, Caftery, Har- 
ris, Manderson, Mitchell, of Wisconsin, and Morgan ; Representatives 
Bowers of California, Breckinridge of Kentucky, and Wise of Virginia. 

In accordance with the above legislation, Col. Richard J. Bright, 
Sergeant-at-Arms of the Senate, addressed the following invitsition to 
all entitled to receive it: 

Skkgeant-at-Arms, United States Senate, 

Hon. , Waahingtofif July 1, 1895. 

"^"-"^""^ "'^"~"^~— ". 

Dear Sir: I inclose yon herewith copy of the proceedings of Congress in which 
you are designated as one to att-end the dedication of the Chickamauga and Chatta- 
nooga National Park. 

Accommodations have heen contracted for with the Lookont Inn, on the top of 
Lookont Mountain, at $5 per day for each room occupied, from September 18 to 21, 
inclnsive, and carriages have been engaged for the use of the Congressional party. 
These charges will bo paid by the Sergeant-at-Arms. 

All the railroads have agreed upon a common rate of 1 cent per mile each way, or 
2 cents per mile for the round trip, from any point in the United States to Chattii- 
Dooga and return. 

T^e party will rendezvons at Chattanooga, and e.ich one will bo reimbnrsed for 
expenses incurred for railroad fare at above special rate, sleeping-car fares and meals 
to Chattanooga and return. No other expenses can be paid, as accounts containing 
incidental or extraordinary expenditures will not be api>roved by the War Depart- 
ment or passed bv the Treasury Department. 

An employee of the Senate will meet you at the depot upon your arrival at Chat- 
tanooga. 

I shall be obliged if yon will inform me at your earliest possible convenience, by 
telegraph (Government rate paid here), if you will attend, in order that 1 may notify 
the hotel 1>y July 20, at the latest, just the number of rooms that will be occupied. 
There is great pressure for accommodations now and it will increase as the time of 
meeting approaches. 

Very respectfully, yours, Richard J. Bright, 

tSergeani-aUArmSf United States Senate. 

Under this invitation the following assembled at Chattanooga on the 
morning of September 18, with headquarters on Lookout Mountain at 
the Inn : 

Vice-President Adlai E. Stevenson. 
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Ex-Speaker Cbarles F. Crisp. 

Senators. — William B. Bate, Joseph C. S. Blaekbuni, John B. Gordon, 
Isham G. Harris, Samuel Pasco, William A. Peffer, Joseph 11. Hawley, 
Charles F. Manderson, and John M. Palmer. 

Representatives. — S. B. Alexander, North Carolina; John Avery, 
Michigan; W. W. Bowers, California; N. K. Cox, Tennessee; W. B. 
English, California; C. H. Grosvenor, Ohio; G. P. Harrison, Alabama; 
1). B. Henderson, Iowa; T. J. Henderson, Illinois; W. P. Hepburn, 
Iowa; C. E. Hooker, Mississip])i ; A. R. Kiefer, Minnesota; Oscar Lai>- 
ham, Bhode Island; J. W. Maddox, Georgia; S. R. Mallory, Florida; 
J. W. Marshall, Virginia; C. H. Morgan, Missouri; 1). E. Sickles, New 
York; L. M. Strong, Ohio; J. C. Tarsney, Missouri; H. C. Van Voorhis, 
Ohio; Joseph Wheeler, Alabama; George D. Wise, Virginia. 

Your committee found that complete arrangements had been made 
under the direction of the Secretary of War for the dedication of the 
National Military Park. The exercises were to consist of five public 
meetings and a review of the regular troops and the forces of the 
National Guard which were present from several of the States. 

The i)reparation8 made by the Secretary of War are fully indicate 
in the following circular : 

Orders.] War Department, Avgust 26, 1895, 

Pursuant to the act of Congress approved December 15, 1894, tlie national dedica- 
tion of the Chickamanga and Chattanooga National Military Park will take place on 
the 19th and 20th of September proximo. 

The veterans, others who have been invited, and the public will assemble on Snod- 
grass Hill on the battlefield of Chickamaugn. At noon, September 19, orations will 
be delivered by Gen. John M. Palmer, of Illinois, and Gen. John B. Gordon, of 
Georgia. 

The exercises on the 20th will begin at noon in the city of Chattanooga. Orations 
will be delivered by Gen. William IJ. Bate, of Tennessee, and Gen. Charles H. 
Grosvenor, of Ohio. 

The evenings of both days will be devoted to meetings of the veterans (»f the 
armies participating in the two battles. 

The complete programme in detail will bo hereafter announced. 

A water-proof tent covering seats for 10,000 people will bo erected in Chattanooga 
for the meeting of the 20th, and both night meetings. 

The participation in these dedicatory ceremonies lias been requested of the Presi- 
dent, of Congress, of the Supremo Court, and of the heads of* Kxecutive Depart- 
ments, and invitations to bo present have been sent to the governors of the States 
and their staffs. Like invitations are hereby extended to the survivors of the sev- 
eral armies that were engaged in the battles of Chickamanga and Chattanooga. It 
is obviously impracticable for the Secretary of War to issue iudividnal invitations. 

The act does not make provision for transportation, quarters, or entertainment. 
In view of the large attendance which now seems assured, it is suggested that all 
who expect to be present makOi itemed iate arrangements for quarters. These cab be 
secured through the Chattanooga citizens' executive comnnttee. 

Gen. J. S. Fnllerton, chairman of the Chickamanga and Chattanooga National 
Military Park Commission, is designated as grand marshal of the ceremonies, and 
will appoint such marshals and assistants as may bo required. 

General Fnllerton is also charged with the preparation for the dedication and the 
procurement and distribution of such stores, supplies, and services as may be needed, 
and that will be a proper charge against the appropriation of $15,000 for defraying 
the necessary expenses of the dedication. All proper accounts for the expenditures 
will be paid bv the disbursing clerk of the War Department, but before payment all 
must be examined and approved by General Fnllerton. 

The band and one battalion of the Sixth Infantry, the band and one battalion of 
the Seventeenth Infantry, and the band and one battalicm of the Third Artillery, all 
under the command of the lieutenant-colonel of the Third ArtiUery, will encamp on 
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tho field of Chickamauga aboat September I, proximo, and remain until after the 
oeremonies. 

The troops will bo employed iu preserving order with in the park and the protec- 
tion of public property. 

Daniel S. Lamont, Secretary of JFar, 

The day of September 18 was devoted to the dedication of State 
monnments. These exercises were participated in by the governors of 
the various States interested and their staffs, together with the State 
monument commissions. At the same time there were numerous regi- 
mental and several brigade reunions and large assemblages of tho 
National Guard in connection with these State dedications. The latter 
took place as follows: 

9 a. ro.y Michigan, at Snodgrass Hill. 

11a. m., Missouri, at Brotherton's. 

12 ro., Ohio, at Snodgrass Hill. 

2 p. m., Illinois, at Lytle Hill. 

2 p. ro., Minnesota, at Snodgrass Hill. 

2 p. m., Indiana, at Cave Spring. 

4 p. m., Massachusetts, at Orchard Knob. 

12 m., Wisconsin, at Kelly's Field. 

On the evening of September 18 the Society of the Army of the 
Cumberland, within which the park project had originated and under 
whose auspices it was brought to the attention of Congress, held its 
annual reunion. While this enormous gathering of fully 10,000 was 
not a part of the official dedication, but as the executive and Congres- 
sional representatives attended and participated with the governors of 
many States and their staffs, and a large and most distinguished com- 
pany of Union and Confederate veterans and representatives of all the 
leading army societies were present, it seems proper to incorporate 
a statement of this notable assemblage which virtually opened the 
national pageant of the park dedication. 

TheTraeetTng, in the absence of the president, Gen. W. S. Rosecrans, 
was presided over by Gen. James D. Morgan, of Quincy, III., the senior 
vice-president and oldest member of tho society, and the following 
programme was followed : 

Maslo (while audience assembles), band of tho Seventeenth Unitefl States 

Infantry. 
Prayer, Gen. O. O. Howard. 

Address of welcome for the city of Chattanooga, Mayor George W. Och.s. 
Response, Gen. H. V. Boynton, corresponding secretary. 
Welcome to Confederates, Gen. James D. Morgan. 
Annual oration. Gen. Charles F. Manderson. 
Arion Glee Club, Prof. Rowland D. Williams, director. 
Addresses — 

Lieutenant-Genornl Schofield, Commanding United States Army. 

Hon. Hilary A. Herbert, Secretary of the Navy. 

Gen. Grenville M. Dodge, president Society Army of the Tennessee. 

Gen. Daniel Butterfield, Hooker's chief of stafi*. 

Gen. Horace Porter, Grant's staff. 
Mnsic, band of the Seventeenth United States Infantry. 

The dedication of the Chickamauga portion of the park took place 
September 19 in an extensive natural amphitheater nt the foot of 
Snodgrass Hill. Here a grand stand for the speakers and official 
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participants, having a seating capacity of 2,000, had been erected and 
decorated with the national colors, while seats were provided around 
the amphitheater for a vast assembly. 
The following was the programme for the day: 

10 a. m., battery driU by Battery F, Fourth United States Artillery, Capt. Sidney 
Taylor commanding. 

Battalion regimental drill, sLowiug new t^ictics and field movement«, Colonel 
Poland commanding. 

KXERC18R8. 

The dedication exercises will be opened on Chickamauga battlefield at Snodgrasa 
liill by a national salute of 44 guns, fired at 12 o'clock. 

PROGRAMME. 

Music. 




Prayer by Kight Rev. Thomas F. Gailor, bishop of Tennessee. 

Music, America, to be sung by the audienc«| accompanied by the band. 

Oration by Gen. John M. Palmer, of Illinois. 

Mnsic. 

Oration by Gen. John B. Gordon, of Georgia 

Music, Auld Lang Syne, by the audience, accompanied by the band. 

Remarks by visiting governors. 

Music. 

A conservative estimate placed tbe nnmber of visitors in the park at 
not less tlian 40,000 and probably 50,000 persons. An immense audi- 
ence gathered aboat the grand stand and on tbe slopes of Bnodgrass 
Hill, while many were spread throughout the park, preferring to visit 
the grounds of their former movements. 

Upon the platform were gathered distingnished representatives of 
tbe tbree coordinate branches of the Government, noted Union and 
Confederate veterans, representatives of all tbe great army and patri- 
otic societies of the nation, distinguished citizens, and fifteen governors 
of States, with their respective staffs. 

Tbe regular orations were delivered by Senator John M. Palmer, of 
Illinois, and Senator John B. Gordon, of Georgia. Following these 
8i)eakers Lieutenant-Cieneral Scbofield and Gen. James Longstreet 
made brief addresses. 

SEPTEMBER 19, EVENING. 

Tbe night meeting jit tbe big tent in (^battanooga was conducted by 
tbe survivors of tbe Army of tbe Tennessee (Uni<m) and tbe Army of 
Tennessee (Confederate). Gen. Grenville IM. Dodge, president of the 
Society of tbe Army of tbe Tennessee, presided. 

Tbe following programme was observed: 

Music, band of tbe Seventeentb United States Infantry. 

Prayer, Rev. J. P. McFerriu, Cbattanooga. 

Oration, Gen. O. O. Howard, U. S. A., Army of the Tennessee. 

Music, Tbe Star Spausled Banner, Miss Mary L. Piersou. 

Oration, Gen. Joseph Wheeler, of Alabama, for the Army of Tennessee. 

Mnsic, l)aud of the Seventeenth Unit'Cd States Infantry. 

Oration, Gen. Willard Warner, of Chattanooga, Array of the Tennessee. 

Mnsic, baud of the Seventeenth United States Infantry. 

Brief address, Father Thomas Sherman. 

Music, band of the Seventeenth United States Infantry. 
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Gen. Roger Q. Mills, of Texas, and Gen. Frank C. Armstrong, of 
Washington, both of General Bragg's Army of Tennessee, had been 
invited to take part in this meeting, but were both obliged to decline. 

SEPTEMBER 20. 

The dedication exercises of the Chattanooga portion of the National 
Park began with a parade and review of the regular troops, the forces of 
the National Guard, and the brigade of the Chattanooga public schools. 

The column was composed of the following organizations: 

Col. Johu S. Poland, United States Infantry, and staff, coronianding. 

Batteries A, D, G, and L, Third United States ArtiUcTy, dismounted. 

Second Battalion, Sixth United States Infantry. 

Third Battalion, Seventeenth United States Infanfcry. 

Battery F, Fourth United States Artillery, modern breeoh-loading steel ^ns. 

Fourt€»enth Infantry, Ohio National Guard. 

Tole<lo (Ohio) Cadets. 

lYoop A, Ohio National Guard, Cleveland. 

First Brigade, Tennessee National (iuard. 

Capital City Guards, Fifth Regiment Georgia Infantry. 

Harriman (Tenn.) Cadets. 

Public School Brigade. 

Capt. W. W. Cames's battery, Memphis, Tenn. 

This latter organization, 60 strong, was composed of veterans who 
served in the battles under Captain Carnes. The lattt^r brought them 
to Chattanooga. They were dressed as in the field, and were armed 
with old-style muzzle-loading muskets and large cartridge boxifes. They 
carried a new national flag. The column was reviewed by the Vice- 
President of the United States, Lieutenant-General Schofleld, members 
of the Cabinet, Senators, and liepresentatives, and the fiiteen visiting 
governors and their staffs. 

At the close of the review the dedicatory exercises of the Chatta- 
nooga x>ortion of the park opened at the tent, while a national salute 
of 44 guns was being fired from Orchard Knob. 

Vice-President Stevenson presided. 

Before entering upon the regular programme, several of the govern- 
ors present, who were about to leave for Atlanta, were called on for 
remarks. Those who responded were Governor Morton, of New York; 
Governor Woodbury, of Vermont; Governor Matthews, of Indiana; 
and Governor Turney, of Tennessee. 

The following programme was then followed : 

Music, band of the Seventeenth United Stati's Infantry. 
Prayer, Rev. Dr. Samiiel T. NiccoUs, of St. Louis. 
Address, Hon. Qeorgo W. Ochs, mayor of Chattanoo{^». 
Music, band of the Seventeenth United States Infantry. 
Oration, Gen. William B. Bate, Senator ftrom Tennessee. 
Music, band of the Seventeenth United States Infantry. 
Oration, Gen. Charles H. Grosvenor, of Ohio. 
Music, band of the Seventeenth United States Infantry 

SEPTEMBER 20, NIGHT. 

The closing exercises of the dedication were conducted by the sur- 
vivors of the Army of Northern Virginia and of that portion of the 
Army of the Potomac which fought at Chattanooga. 
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Oen. E. G. Walthall, of Mississippi, presided. 
The following programme was observed: 

Orfttion by General Walthall (Army of TenDesseo). 
Mnsic by the band of the Seventeenth United States Infantry. 
Oration by Col. Lewis R. Stegman, of New York (Hooker's army). 
Oration by Governor W. C. Gates, of Alabama (Lougstreet's army). 
Mnsic by the band of the Seventeenth United States Infantry. 
Oration by Gen. James A. Williamson^ of Iowa (Sherman's army). 
MubIc by the band of the Seventeenth United States Infantry. 

The practical enthusiasm with which the city of Chattanooga entered 
upon the work of cooperating with the national authorities in preparing 
ior the dedication of the park merits notice and high praise. The city 
and county authorities put the four avenues leading to the park system 
of roads at Eossville and Missionary Eidge in perfect condition. Full 
arrangements were completed for public comfort within the city, and 
an abundant supply of ice water was furnished upon all roads leading 
to the park. 

Quarters at the most reasonable rates were f ur » ished 1 5,000 guests 
in private houses. Quarters for 5,000 additional visitors were ready in 
the houses of the city for late~BTrivals. The citizens acted by the hun- 
dreds in directing the crowds to these quarters. Besides these accom- 
modations, there were large camps established on the Chickamauga 
field and in the environs of Chattanooga, and barracks with extensive 
accommodations at a nominal price were erected in the city. The res- 
idences of the suburbs were filled with guests. 

Word was sent to several tiers of the counties surrounding Chatta- 
nooga asking that vehicles of all kinds be sent in for dedication week. 
The result was that, with the railroad facilities, ordinary and cheap 
transportation to all portions of the park was abundant. For carriages 
shipped from Nashville, Eome, Knoxville, Birmingham, and other dis- 
tant points the cost of bringing such with teams and drivers to the city 
by rail was necessarily added. But there was no extortion in this, the 
increased sum being in all cases a minimum. 

Neither hotel nor restaurant rates were increased, and the rates at 
boarding houses and for the accommodation in private families were 
extremely moderate. 

The three railroad lines interested in transporting passengers to the 
Chickamauga field joined in a most complete and satisfactory arrange- 
ment. Their tracks were connected, making a loop by which all trains 
ran in the same direction to and through the Chickamauga field and 
back to the city. There was, in consequence, no delay in passing trains 
and no danger of collisions. The result was that the immense crowd 
was handled without a single accident and with dispatch. 

Similar care was exercised by the numerous trunk lines centering 
at Chattanooga, with the same satisfactory result, that not an accident 
happened throughout dedication week when all the lines were crowded 
with special trains. 

In another part of this report will be found a history of the legisla- 
tion by which Congress established this national park. At present it 
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is Bufficient to Bay that your committee was deeply impressed with the 
results already attained iu the progress of the work, and looks ni)ou 
them as fully justifying the reasons advanced by the military commit- 
tees of the two Houses of Congress in their fiivorable reports upon 
this legislation. 

Except to those acquainted with the vivst areas required by the 
movements of great armies in actual battle, the extent of this park 
will cause astonishment in the minds of visitors. An outline map, to 
be submitted with the full report, will show at a glance the various 
features of the comprehensive project. The Ghickamauga field alone 
embraces 10 square miles of territory. It has been purchased by 
the Government, and jurisdiction over it ha« been ceded to the United 
States by the State of Georgia. All the roads over which the contend- 
ing armies moved to this battlefield or retired from it have also been 
ceded to the Government, and constitute what are termed " approaches'' 
to the park. 

The Chattanooga portion of the park consists largely of roads along 
the lines of battle upon Missionary Eidge and over the point of Look- 
out Mountain. These have been ceded to the United States by the 
State of Tennessee, and this system of roiids is connected with the 
Chickamauga portion of the park by the Lafayette or State road lead- 
ing from Eossville, through the center of the battlefield, to Lee and 
Gordons Mills. Prom this latter point roads have been ceded to the 
Ck)vemment leading to the extreme right of the Union line of fighting 
at Glass's Mill, The Crest road upon Missionary Eidge, extending 8 
miles, from Eossville to the extreme northern point of the ridge, is 
constructed upon a 60-foot right of way, and forms one of the most 
perfect and striking drives to be found in any land. It overlooks 
throughout its extent the plain of Chattanooga and the battlefield of 
Lookout Mountain, and from the towers erected at two prominent 
points of this road the whole theater of grand strategy and the rela- 
tive x>osLtioiLS of all the operations connected with the campaign for 
Chattanooga can be easily traced and readily understood, even by the 
nonprofessional visitor. 

A tract of several acres has been secured about the former head- 
quarters of General Bragg upon Mission«ary Eidge. Orchard Knob, 
an isolated reservation halfway between the ridge and ChattanoogJi, 
which was the headquarters of Generals Grant and Thomas during 
the last two days of the battle, is also a portion of the park, as is the 
entire north end of Missionary Eidge, covering the ground of General 
Sherman's assault and General Hardee's defense. These roads and 
detached reservations, together with the roads over the i)oint of Look- 
out Mountain, afford excellent facilities through monuments, restored 
batteries, historical tablets, and observation towers for the complete 
illustration, upon the ground of actual battle, of all movements upon 
both Bides. 

The park is not in any sense a pleasure ground, and no work of 
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beautifying is in progress or contemplated. The central idea is the 
restoration of these battlefields to the conditions which existed at the 
time of the engagements. To secare this, roads opened since the battle 
have been closed and the roads of the battle opened and improved. A 
new growth of timber over 3,500 acres of the field has already been 
removed, and many areas which, since the battle, had become covered 
with a heavy growth of timber have been cleared, and thus brought 
biick to their former conditions. Between 40 aud 50 miles of the best 
roads constructed by the rules of modern engineering have been 
completed at less cost than any previous Government work of similar 
character. This has been made possible by the great abundance of 
unsurpassed road material throughout the park. 

Twenty-six State commissions are at work, cooperating with the 
National Commission in ascertaining and assisting in marking lines of 
battle and all other historical points deemed worthy of preservation 
upon the several fields. The areas owned by the Government, and the 
roads which constitute the approaches thereto, which, as stated, are 
also in the possession of the United States, will enable the National 
Commission to exhaustively mark lines and i)reserve the history of the 
notable movements at Chickamauga, Wauhatchie, Lookout Mountain, 
Orchard Knob, Missionary Eidge, Tunnel Hill, and Einggold. 

As the lines of battle about Chattanooga had a front of 12 miles, 
and as the central drive of the park from the north end of Missionary 
Eidge to the left of the fighting ground at Chickamauga is 20 miles in 
extent, and as this entire driveway either i)asses through or overlooks 
ground of severe and .memorable fighting between armies composed of 
veterans of nearly all the great armies on each side of the contest, the 
dimensions and the scope of this national park project will readily 
appear. 

The part undertaken by the Government in the establishment of the 
park embraces the purchase of lands, the restoration of the fields, the 
construction of roads, the building of observation towers, the erection 
of monuments to the regular troops engaged, and the preparation of 
historical tablets for the various organizations of each army. 

The erection of monuments to individual regiments or other organi- 
zations is left to the States. All of the States, 28 in n umber, which had 
troops engaged in the various battles in aud about the park are now 
either engaged in or prosecuting legislation looking to the erection of 
monuments to their troops. The Government monuments to the regu- 
lar troops, 9 in number, have already been erected, and shell monu- 
ments of imposing dimensions have been put up upon the ground where 
brigade commanders were killed or mortally wounded. Five of these 
were Union officers and four Confederate. 

The Government has also begun the mounting of actual batteries 
upon their fighting positions in the battle. The guns used, 400 in 
number, have been obtained from the Ordnance Office, and are bemg 
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mouuted apoii iron carriages which in appearance are the exiict repro- 
duction of those used in the campaign. The guns are also of the same 
l)attern as those which composed the several batteries. Already every 
battery position, both Confederate and Union, ui)on the Chickamauga 
iield has been thus marked with either two or four guns, and it is in 
contemplation to put up the full complement at each battery position. 
This feature of the battlefield restoration is already found to be one of 
the most interesting and impressive features of the park. The obser- 
vation towers upon the Chickamauga field are placed at the points 
best calculated to reveal to visitors the details of the battle. One 
stands upon the ground where the Confederates crossed the Chicka- 
mauga River in force and formed first for battle; another is upon the 
ground where the Union forces opened the first day's battle; while the 
third is upon Snodgrass Hill, where the final stand of the Union Army 
was made. 

The observation towers upon the Chattanooga portion of the park 
stand one upon Bragg's headquarters on Missionary llidge and the 
other upon the most prominent spur of the ridge overlooking the ground 
of assault of the Union Army. All the lines of battle of both armies 
for the various engagements already specified have been ascertained 
through the laborious work of the National Commission, assisted by 
the 26 State commissions already referred to. This work has progressed 
so far that upon the Chickamauga field the lines of fighting of every 
brigade engaged in each army have been ascertained and permanently 
marked upon the topographical maps of the field. This work is also 
far advanced with respect to the lines about Chattanooga. 

Your committee strongly commend the rule promulgated by the 
Secretary of War requiring monuments to separate organizations to be 
placed upon brigade lines of battle, except in rare instances where regi- 
ments did notable fighting when separated from their brigades. Any 
other plan than thus marking general lines of battle would dot the field 
in all directions with isolated monuments, and visitors could only ascer- 
tain the lines of fighting by the most laborious examination of monu- 
mental inscriptions. The same rule should govern the erection of 
general State memorials, and your committee earnestly recommend 
that the Secretary of War be requested to make this obligatory for this 
class of monuments also. 

While the ownership of the United States in the Chattanooga i)or- 
tion of the park is restricted chiefly to the roads and the several limited 
reservations heretofore described, through the great liberality of the 
municipal and county authorities both the city of Chattanooga and 
the memorable battlefields immediately about it have virtually been 
made a part of the National Park. Through city ordinances, and the 
action of the quarterly court, which controls the aftairs of the county, 
authority has been granted to the National Commission to erect tablets 
and monuments along roads and in public places, at all points through- 
8. Rep. 637 2 
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out this territory where such work will not interfere with the adjoiuiug 
private property. Under this permission nearly a hundred bronze his- 
torical tablets have been erected in the city of Chattanooga, marking 
all the former lines of fortifications and the promiuent headquarters 
during the successive occupation of the city by the Confederate and 
Union armies. Historical tablets are also in course of preparation for 
erection along the many avenues leading from the city, and by means 
of these and contemplated State monuments the Chattanooga portion 
of the park will eventually be almost as thoroughly marked as at 
Chickamauga, where the Government owns the entire body of the 
battlefield. 

The following States have appointed commissions to cooperate with 
the National Commission in the work of marking lines of battle and 
ascertaining other historical points of interest: Alabama, Arkansas, 
Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Missouri, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

At the time of the dedication the following monuments and markers 
were in position : 



states. 



Ohio 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Indiana 

Kansas 

Missouri 

Massachusetts. 



Monu- 
ments. 



55 


53 


29 




12 


12 


6 


5 


5 




4 




3 


2 


3 


18 


1 





Mark, 
ere. 



At the same time 23 additional monuments for Indiana were upon 
the ground in process of erection, and the monuments for the State of 
Pennsylvania were arriving. Monuments for the State of Tennessee 
were in process of construction, and the State of Georgia, immediately 
after the dedication, made a liberal appropriation for marking the 
l)ositious of her numerous troops. Active steps are now in progress in 
all of the remaining States which had troops engaged about Chatta- 
nooga to mark their lines by monuments. The report of the park engi- 
neer shows that at the time of the dedication 212 historical tablets, 
each 4 feet by 3 feet, and containing from two to three hundred words 
of historical text, had been erected, with 280 distance and locality 
tablets and 51 battery tablets. Thus far the States have appropriated 
very nearly $500,000 for monuments, and bills are now pending before 
most of the legislatures which have not heretofore acted to i)rovide 
monuments for their respective States. 

Your committee find this jMoJect essentially national in all of its 
leading features. Nearly evei^ State in the Union at the outbreak 
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of the war bad troops engaged withiu the limits of the park. All of 
the great armies on ciich side were represented in the movements. On 
the Union side were the armies of Grant and Sherman, the Army of 
the Cumberland, and two corps from the Army of the Potomac under 
General Hooker 5 on the Confederate side were the armies of Bragg, 
strongly reinforced by the troops from General Johnston's army in 
Mississippi and Longstreet's corps form the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia. Among the leading officers on the Union side were Grant, 
Eosecrans, Thomas, Sherman, and Hooker; on the Confederate side 
were Bragg, Lougstreet, Polk, and many distinguished commanders of 
corps, divisions, and brigades. It is doubtful whether there was so 
large a representation of the several armies on either side and so many 
noted commanders among general officers in any other battle of the war. 

Your committee regard the project set forth in House bill 175, intro- 
duced by General Grosvenor, of establishing this park, covering such 
extended areas of memorable battles, as a national ground of military 
maneuvers for the regular forces and the National Guard of the United 
States, as one which must prove, if adopted, of great practical conse- 
quence and of continuing and increasing value to the country. 

No greater facilities for the study of actual operations upon the iiehl 
of battle could be devised than are presented in this national park. Its 
varied topography embraces every natural feature that could be met 
with in actual campaigns, such as formidable mountains; both gentle 
and precipitous ridges, open and covered with forest; plain country, 
open and wooded, and streams that present military obstacles. 

From the summit of the observation towers and the point of Lookout 
Mountain all the details of the grand strategy tor the campaign for 
Chattanooga are e^isily followed. There is no other point in the country 
where such a movement as this, which extended its front for 150 miles 
through a mountain region, can be traced from the beginning to the end 
of the campaign. These general references are quit-e sufficient to show 
that this project of the national maneuvering ground, the like of which 
no nation in the world possesses, is quite as extended and interesting 
in its scope as the park project itself. It is based upon a plan sug- 
gested by Maj. George W. Davis, of the Army, to whom the full credit 
for its conception is due. 

Your committee find that most of the lands authorized bv the act of 
Congress establishing the park and subsequent legislation in regard 
thereto havebeen acquired by the National Commission. There remains, 
however, unpurchased a comparatively small portion of the area within 
the legal limits established for the Chickamauga portion of the park, 
and the north point of Lookout Mountain. While authority for the pur- 
chase of this latter area has been given by Congress, as yet no appropri- 
ations have been made to carry i t into effect. The securing of the point 
of Lookout Mountain which overlooks the several battlefields (embraced 
in the national park seems very imi)ortant to the completion of the 
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project, since this xx>iiit is one sought by all visitors to the national 
park, both on account of its easy access from the city of Chattanooga 
and its all-embracing view of surrounding battlefields. 

In justice to the troops of Generals Hooker and Shennan, who 
assaulted Lookout Mountain, and the Confederate commander General 
Walthall, who defended it, your committee think that this battlefield, 
also on the northern slope of Lookout Mountain at the base of the 
palisades, should now be acquired for the park. These tracts sliould 
be added, not only on account of the great historical interest and 
dominating natural features of the north point of the mountain, but 
injustice to the troops which fought there, since the battle grounds of 
the other forces engaged in the series of engagements about Chatta- 
nooga have already been taken into the park. The acquirement of 
these lands should depend upon the possibility of obtaining them at 
rates which shall be deemed reasonable by the National Commission 
and meet with the approval of the Secretary of War. 

Thus far the National CommiSwsion has, very properly, delayed steps 
looking to their purchase, because of an evident disposition to force 
unreasonable prices upon the Government. 

Your committee find in the condition and excellent progress made 
in the work of the park, and especially in the universal interest mani- 
fested by the attendance from every State in the Union, the fullest 
justification for the undivided support given by (Congress to this 
national project. Your committee, therefore, after viewing the work 
thus far accomplished, take satisfaction in the reflection tiiat General 
Grosvenor's bill establishing the park was taken up in each House by 
unanimous consent, and passed without debate and without a dissent- 
ing vote, and that all subsequent legislation and ap[)ro[)riations have 
also received unanimous support. 

Your committee present this report with the following resolution: 

Eesolvedy That the report of the Joint Conunitlee to Represent Con- 
gress at the Dedication of the Chickanianga and Chattanooga National 
Park be printed and recommitted to that committee for the incorpora- 
tion of a map, record of the proceedings, and the corrected nianus(5rij>t 
of the several addresses delivered in connection with the dedication. 

Financiai aiaiemeui. 
Appropriated for the expeusoH of tlio dedication $20, 000. 00 

Assignud for the expenses of the Congressional reprt'sentation 5, 000. 00 

Expended by Sergeant-at-Arnis R. J. Bright 3. 289. 04 

( 'overe<l into the Treasury l»y K. J. Hriy:ht 1, 710. 96 

Assigned to the Secretary of War for general detlication expenses 15,000.00 

Expended by the Secretary of War, through (len. J. S. FuUerton 10, 929. 68 

Unexpended balance 4, 070. 32 

Sale of material covered into the Treasury 567. 39 

Total covered into the Treasury by General Fullertou 4, 637. 71 
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CITIZEN COMMITTEES. 

The enthusiastic assistance rendered the National Commission by 
the citizens of Chattanooga has been heretofore mentioned in the pre- 
liminary report of this committee. The following gentlemen composed 
the working committees: 

Local Executive Committee. — H. S. Chamberlain, chairman; John W. Faxon, 
treasurer; F. F. Wiehl, secretary. 

CiTizKNs' Committee. — Capt. F. F. Wiehl, Col. Garnett Andrews, Capt. L. T. Dick- 
inson, Maj. W. J. Colbnm, Hon. H. Clay Evans, Adolph S. Ochs, es^j., J. W. Adams, 
esq., T. T. Wilson, esq., Capt. Milton Russell. 

City Council. — Hon. Geor^o W. Ochs, mayor; W. R. Crabtree, M. T. Freeman, 
D. L. Lock wood, Taylor Williams. 

County Court. — J. T. Hill, J, L. Seagle, A. M. Johnson, J. A. Holtzclaw, N. Wil- 
bur, William Cnmmings. 

The above formed the local executive committee. The subcommittees 
were as follows : 

Finance. — A. J. Gahagan, chairman; Newell Sanders, J. W. Kelly, T. T. Wilson, 
Charles Reif, William Cummings, J. L. Davis. 

Entertainment.— A. N. Sloan, chairman ; Sol Moyses, W. A. Sadd, Dr. E. B. Wise, 
P. A Brawner. 

Pkogkamme.— W. J. Colbnm, chairman; Garnett Andrews, T. A. Bingham. 

Halls and Headquarters. — H. T. Olrasteud, chairman ; W. A. Sadd, Cbampe S. 
Andrews, W. P. D. Moross, M. H. Clift. 

Sanitation. — Robert Hooke, chairman. 

Camps and Barracks. — Charles F. MuUer, chairman; J. L. Cleaves, S. W. Dun- 
can, C. A. Moross, H. F. Wenning. 

Decoration and Illumination. — F. L. Case, chairman ; W. P. D. Moross, R. A. 
Bettis, W. K. Stone, W. B. Carswell. 

Reception Committee. — Judge D. M. Key, chairman. 

Music and Military.— F. J. Waddell, chairman; J. P. Fyfte, J. R. Shaler, E. G. 
Willingham. 

Team Transportation. — F. F. Wiehl, chairman. 

Railway Transportation. — J. R. Shaler, John H. Peebles, J. M. Sutton, A. J. 
Lytle, Champe S. Andrews. 

Printing. — ^W. R. Crabtree, T. N. Merriam, G. E. Hatcher, Melvin Gardner, C. V. 
Brown, A. C. Ragsdale. 

Reunions. — Tomlinson Fort, chairman; D. M. Steward. 

Public Fountains and Ice Water, — Taylor Williams, chairman; Frank Case, 
J. C. Howell, J. O. Martin. 

Hospitals. — Dr. George M. Drake, chairman. 

Grand Army of the Republic— D. M. Steward, chairman. 

Confederate Veterans. — J. L. Price, chairman. 

Fireworks.— Will Cummings, Sol Moyses, Al. Aull. 



FULL REPORT OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE. 



The Joint Committee on the Dedication of the Chickamanga and 
Chattanooga National P<ark present the following report: 

The dedication exercises continaed three days, September 18, 19, 
and 20, The preparations, made under the direction of Hon. Daniel 
S. Lamont, Secretary of War, were found to be of the most complete 
character. 

The exercises proceeded in accordance with the following programme: 

Wednesday, September 18. 

MORNING. 

The dedication of State monnmentB on Chickamanga battlefield will bo as follows : 
9 a. m.y Michigan, at Snodgrass Hill. 

11 a. m.y Missonri, at Hrotherton's. 

12 m., Ohio, at Snodgrass Hill. 
2 p. m., Illinois, at Lytle Hill. 

2 p. m.y Minnesota, at Snodgrass Hill. 

2 p. Di.y Indiana, at Cave Springs. 

4 p. m., Massachusetts, at Orchard Knob. 

NIGHT. 

General meeting of the Army of the Cumberland in the tent, at Chattanooga, 

Gen. J. D. Morgan, of Illinois, presiding. 
Music, Arion Glee Clnb, Prof. Rowland D. Williams, director. 
Address of welcome, Hon. George W. Ochs, mayor city of Chattanooga. 
Response, Gen. H. V. Boyntou, corresponding secretary, Society Army of the 

Cumberland. 
Welcome to Confederates, Gen. James D. Morgan. 
Oration, Senator Charles F. Manderson, of Nebraska. 
Music, Arion Glee Clnb, Professor Williams, director. 
Addresses — 

Lientenant-Gencral Schofield, Commanding United States Army. 

Hon. Hilary A. Herbert, Secretary of the Navy. 

Gen. Grenville M. Dodge, of Iowa, president Society Army of the Tennessee. 

Gen. Daniel Bnttertield, Hooker's chief of staff. 

Gen. Horace Porter, of Grant's staff. 
Remarks — 

Col. Fred Grant. 

Rev. Thomas E. Sherman. 

Music, Glee Club and band. 

Thursday, September 19— At Snodgrass Hill, 

10 a. m., battery drill, by Battery F, Fourth United States Artillery, Capt. Sidney 
Ti^lor commanding. 

Battalion regimental drill, showing new tactics and field movements. Colonel John 
8. Poland commanding. 

exercises. 

The dedication exercises will be opened on Chickamanga battlefield at Snodgrass 
Hill by a national salute of 44 guns, fired at 12 o'clock. 

23 
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PROGRAMME. 

Mnsio. 

Introduction of the presiding officer by Gen. J. S. Fnllerton, chairman Chicka^ 

manca and Chattanooga National Military Park Commission. 
Kemarks by Vice-President Stevenson, who will preside over tne me3ting. 
Prayer, Rt. Rev. Bishop Gailor, of Tennessee 

Music, America, to be sung by the audience, accompanied by tne band. 
Oration, Gen. John M. Palmer, of Illinois. 
Mnsie. 

Oration, Gen. .Tohn B. Gordon, of Georgia. 

Music, Anld Lang Syne, by the audienre, nccompanied by tlie band. 
Kemarks by visiting governors. 
Music. 

EVENING. 

General meeting of the survivors of the Army of the Tennessee (Union) and 
the surN'ivors of the Army of Tennessee (Confederate), to be held at 8 p. m. 
in the tent at Chattanooga and presided over by Gen. Grenville M. Dodge, 
president of the Society of the Army of the Tennessee. 
Music. 
Prayer. 
Orations — 

Gen. O. O. Howard, U. S. A., Army of the Tennessee. 

Music. 

Gen. Joseph Wheeler, of Alabama, for the Army of Tonuesaee. 

Music. 

Gen. Willard Warner, of Chattanooga, Army of the Tennessee. 

Music. 

Gen. Frank C. Armstrong, of Washington, I). C, of the Army of Tennessee. 

Music. 

Brief remarks by Col. Fred Grant and Father Thomas Sherman. 

Friday, September 20— At Chattanooga. 

Exercises will open at 10 a.m. with parade of regular troops and visiting militia 
and Chattanooga public school brigade. 

It is expected that the Cabinet, governors of the States and their staffs, and the 
Congressional committee will partici])ate in the parade. 

Firing of the national salute of 44 guns at Orohnrd Knob at 12 m. 

program.me. 

Exercises will be opened at 12 ni. at tent by the Vice-President of the United 

States. 
Music. 

Prayer by Rev. Dr. Samuel T. Niccolls, of St. Louis. 
Address, Hon. George W. Ochs, mayor of Chattanooga. 
Music. 

Oration, Gen. William B. Bate, Senator from Tennessee. 
Music. 

Oration, Gen. Charles II. Grosvenor, of Ohio. 
Music. 

Remarks by visiting governors. 
Music. 

ai-ternoon. 

4 1). m., dedication of the Massachusetts monument at Orchard Knob. 

NIGHT— 8 P. M. AT THE TKNT. 

Joint meeting of the survivors of the Army of Northern Virginia and that por- 
tion of the Army of the Potomac that fought at Chattanooga. 
Meeting to be presided over by Gen. E. C. Walthall, of Mississippi. 
f)ration, Gen. James Longstr<*et. 
Music. 

Oration, Col. Lewis R. Stegman, of New York. 
Oration, Col. W. C. Oat^s, governor of Alabama. 
Music. 

Oration, Gen. J. A. Williamson, of Iowa. 
Music. 
Remarks by distinguished suryivon of the Union and Confederate armies. 



DEDICATION OF THE CHICKAMAUGA FIELD. 

[Snodgratt Hill, Ghiokamaiiga, &a., September 10, 1806— Noon.] 



The exorcises were held at a grand stand erected at the foot of Snod- 
grass Hill, and handsomely decorated. The assemblage was called to 
order at noon by Gen. J. S. Fallerton, chairman of the park commis- 
sion, who thns introdaced Hon. Adlai B. Stevenson, Vice-President of 

the United States: 

• 

The order of the day's exercises provides that I shall open this meet- 
ing by a simple introdaction. It was not in my thoughts to say a word 
beyond presenting the presiding officer when I came upon this plat- 
form. Bnt this anniversary, the scenes of this battlefield around us, 
and the many old ex)mrades into whose faces we now look for the first 
time since our war cloud went down — all these bring a swelling flood of 
memory that irresistibly sets my tongue in motion. What soldier of 
Chickamauga, indeed, could keep silent under these circumstances f 
What one could look with unrestrained feelings upon the scene before 
usf See that hillside, again shaken from its slumbers, quivering with 
the tramp of armed men ! See yonder regiments of Ohio militia getting 
into position, by companies, on the southern slope of Snodgrass Hill ! 
Now they are on the double-quick, pushing through underbrush — now 
they are moving into line. Hear the loud commands of the officers, the 
ringing notes of the bugle! See the glittering muskets! Is the hill to 
be again assaulted! One feels as though he had just waked up from a 
sleep on the battlefield after a pleasant dream, and that he awoke to 
resume his arms. Ah, no! Happily this day of peace is no dream. 
Here is no roar of artillery, no rattling musketry, no overhanging and 
surrounding clouds of sulphur smoke. But see, now, those youthful 
soldiers — ^boys, as we were boys over there in 18d3— springing, as it were, 
from the ground and deploying over the hillside. It suggests the resur- 
rection of the dead who fell on that battlefield, arisen to the new life 
of peace and good will. 

Indeed, this celebration — the inauguration of this park and commem- 
oration of the grand and noble idea — marks the beginning of a regen* 
erated national life. Never before has such harmonious work been 
possible. But little over thirty years have passed since this most 
desperate of battles was fought, and now survivors of both sides har- 
moniously and lovingly come together to fix their battle lines and mark 
the places now and fbrever to remain famous as monuments to the valor 
of the American soldier. 

See the work done here. Neither church nor sect ever built more to 
the glory of Ood. No ideas truer to the teachings of the Divine Mas- 
ter — *' they shall beat their swords into plowshares, and their spears 
into pruning hooka.^' Here is peace! 

26 
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I feel that I am committing an indiscretion in taking ap so maoh 
time, but pardon me if I take just one moment longer to show, for those 
who were not in the battle, a bird's-eye view of this part of the field 
of Chickamanga. 

On that 20th day of September, the second day of battle, at this very 
hour of the day, the Confederate troops were swarming into this valley. 
One hour earlier Longstreet was pushing a column of eight brigades 
through a gap in Bosecrans's line, made by the mistaken withdrawal 
of a division from the line at a place about a mile from here, beyond 
this small hill back of us, over there to the southeast. Sheridan's and 
Jeff. C. Davis's small divisions, much weakened by the battle of the 
day before, being beyond or south of that break, were overwhelmed, 
and fell back to avoid capture or annihilation. Some of their troops 
passed over those hills you see southwest of us, and the remainder 
coming over this ridge just behind us, crowded through that gap down 
there about a quarter of a mile to our left and front — ^that gorge from 
which the railroad debouches. But then there was not a railroad. 
Only a rough, rocky, and almost untraveled country road was there. 

A part of the Union line on the left of. the break, and part of the 
division that had withdrawn from the line, having been forced back by 
the impetuous Confederates, assembled over there about one-half of a 
mile to our right and front, on the eastern end and slope of this high 
ridge in our front. This ridge, in its top cand in its sides shaped like 
the body of one of the razor-back hogs one sees down here, furrowed 
up and down with deep, craggy ravines, and with a summit narrow as 
a common country road, is Snodgrass Hill. From its western end, 
where you see it dropping down in that gorge where the railroad runs, 
it extends in an easterly by northerly direction 1 mile. It is of equal 
height until the Snodgrass house, over there to the east, is reached, 
when it slopes down to the woods on tlie level, not 300 yards from 
the Lafayette road. The summit of the ridge stretches out like an 
elongated " S." 

Bushrod Johnson, leading Longstreet's column, halted in the pursuit 
in the Dyer field about one-half of a mile in the rear of this stand. 
Then, changing direction by a wheel to the right, with his division and 
Anderson's brigade of Hindman's division on his right, moved rapidly 
forward and assaulted Snodgrass Hill just here in our front. The two 
lemaining brigades of Hindman's division soon afterwards came up and 
moved against the hill over there at the railroad gorge. The remaining 
brigades of Longstreet's column assaulted the hill on the right of John- 
son. This part of the attack extended beyond the Snodgrass house, so 
that by 2 o'clock in the afternoon the wliole of Snodgrass Hill was being 
assaulted. Hindman's troops and some of the left of Johnson's division 
took and occupied that part of the hill in their front without opposition. 
The only Union troops then on the ridge were over there at the point 
where the hill curves northward, in front of the Snodgrass house, and 
on the slope east thereof. 

Against these troops Longstreet moved with terrific energy. Nearly 
one-half of a mile of the narrow summit of the western end of this 
ridge was, as stated, quickly occupied, and by 2 o'clock the Confeder- 
ates were preparing to move down the other slope, on the fiank, and 
toward the rear of the Union troops on the east half of the ridge, there 
fighting under the eye of Thomas. It was just about noon when he 
arrived at the Snodgrass house. 

Longstreet, fresh from Gettysburg, with his troops from the Army 
of Northern Virginia, was now making tremendous assaults on the 
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eastern balf of ibis ridge, lield by Tbomas witb two thin lines of troops 
which be hastily assembled from different commands. These Union 
soldiers were stoat-hearted, but they were tired and well worn, for they 
bad already been fighting through all the hours of light since daylight 
of the day before. They were, indeed, in a desperate situation. In a 
military sense the Confederates had won the battle. But Thomas, with 
imperturbable spirit, held fast. He had no reserves. He saw the vic- 
torious Confederates coming upon the ridge, on his right, working 
toward his rear. He was about to change front of his second line, so 
as to fight to the rear, for the thought of surrender or attempting retreat 
was one that never occurred to him. Defeat, there and then, meant not 
only the surrender of his force, but the complete destruction of the 
Army of the Cumberland. For the Union cause then was the darkest 
hour. Then came the most dramatic incident of the war. It looked 
like a direct intervention of God. General Granger suddenly appeared 
with two large and, fresh brigades of his reserve corps. Three miles 
away he heard the roar of battle and listened to it as it moved toward 
Thomas's rear. Without orders he quickly marched to the sound of the 
cannon. At 2 o'clock his troops impetuously attacked the Confeder- 
ates holding the west half of the ridge. Thirty-one hundred men drove 
the Confederates back, over the ridge, and down into this valley. And 
against the most vigorous assaults, repeatedly made, they held Snod- 
grass Hill, from that gorge on their right over three-quarters of a mile 
up to that tower on their left, till the sun went down. But nearly half 
of them were killed or wounded. 

Comrades and friends, pardon me for having taken up so much of your 
time. I will now perform the only duty required of me. Allow me to 
introduce ta you the distinguished gentleman who will preside over the 
meeting — ^the Vice-President of the United States. 



ADDRESS OF VICE-PRESIDENT STEVENSON. 

I am honored by being called to preside over the ceremonies of this 
day. By solemn decree of the representatives of the American people, 
this magnificent park, with its wondrous associations and memories, is 
now to be dedicated for all time to national and patriotic purposes. 

This is the fitting hour for the august ceremonies we now inaugurate. 
To-day, by act of the Congress of the United States, theChickamauga- 
Chattanooga National Military Park is forever set apart from all com- 
mon uses; solemnly dedicated for all the ages — to all the American 
people. 

The day is auspicious. It notes the anniversary of one of the great- 
est battles known to history. Here, in the dreiul tribunal of last resort, 
valor contended against valor. Here brave men struggled and died 
for the right, "as God gave them to see the right." 

Thirty-two years have passed, and the few survivors of that master- 
ful day — victors and vanquished alike— ^gain meet upon this memor- 
able field. Alas, the splendid armies which rendezvoused here are now 
little more th^n a procession of shadows. 

On fame's eternal camping groand, 

Their silent tents are spread. 
And Glory guards with solemn round 

The bivonac of the dead. 

Our eyes now behold the sublime spectacle of the honored survivors 
of the great battle coming together upon these heights once more. 
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They meet, not in deadly conflict, but as brothers, under one flag — 
fellow-citizens of a common country. All grateful to Ciod, that in the 
supreme struggle the government of (mr fathers — our commou herit- 
age — was triumphant, and that to all of the coming generations of our 
countrymen it will remain <^an indivisible union of iudestaractible 
States.'' 

Our dedication to day is but a ceremony. In the words of the immor- 
tal Lincoln, at (iettysburg — 

^^ But in a larger sense, we can not consecrate, we can not hallow 
tbis ground. The brave men living and dead who struggled here have 
consecrated it far above our power to add or detracit.-' 

1 will detain you no longer from listening to the eloquent words of 
those who were participants in the bloody struggle — the sharers alike 
in its danger and its glory. 

At the close of his remarks the Vice-President introduced the Bight 
Kev. Bishop (Jailor, of Tennessee, who, after leading the audience in 
reciting the Lord's Prayer, continued: 



BISHOP GAILOR'S PRAYER. 

Almighty God, our 1 heavenly Falher, who hast gathered this people 
from all lands and hiust led them into a wealthy place and set their feet 
in a large room, making a little one to become a thousand and a small one 
a strong nation. Thou art the ruler of heaven and earth, who makest 
wars to cease, bringing good out of evil, giving the oil of joy for mourn- 
ing, and the garment of praise for the spirit of heaviness.. We praise 
Thy Name foi all Thy mercies, and commend ourselves and our under- 
taking this day to Thy divine blessing and i)rotection. Make, we beseech 
Tlieo, this park, which we dedicate in Thy faith and fear, a memorial 
and a pledge forever of unselfish patriotism and heroic sacritice to our 
diildren's children. Give Thy grace to Thy servants, that we may 
always approve ourselves a peoi)le mindful of Thy favor and glad to 
do Thy will. Defend our liberties, ])reserve our unity. Save us from 
violence and confusion, from pride and arrogance, and every evil way. 
Fill the hearts of all with loyalty to the traditions and institutions of 
our country, and make us more and more one people — one in spirit and 
purpose, in faith and ho])e, one in our trust in Thee and our obedience 
to Thy law% Show us Thy mercy, O Lord, and grant us Thy salvation. 
Be gnwious unto our land, that glory may dwell in it and peace. That 
Truth may flourish out of the earth and Righteousness look down from 
heaven, through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 

ADDRESS OF GEN. JOHN M. PALMER. 

Mr. President, My Comrades, and My Countryimen: I am pro- 
foundly sensible of the honor which the Secretary of War conferred 
by selecting me to represent the soldiers of the United States w^ho i>ar- 
ticipated in the great military events which occurred on this theater in 
the late summer and autumn of 18()3. 

When I recall the names of the galaxy of distinguished men who 
took part in the drama which has made Chickamauga immortal in 
national history, I feel that many of them would have better honored 
this occasion — but, alas! where are they! 



k. 
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Rosecrans, the central figure in the great "campaign for Chatta- 
nooga,'^ is now on tlie genial shore of the Pacific, struggling with ago 
and disease, attended by a loving daughter, and the prayers and good 
wishes of all the survivors of the hosts he commanded. 

George H. Thomas, the earnest, disinterested patriot, the soldier, the 
"Rock of Ohickamauga,'' sleeps in a quiet cemetery near one of the 
beautiful cities of New York. A native of Virginia, educated by the 
United States, and one of the officers of the Army at the beginning of 
armed strife, he did not yield to the sophistry of paramount allegiance 
to the State of his birth, which deluded and misled so many others. 
He adhered to and followed the flag of his country, and died at his 
l>ost of duty in California. No nobler man lives, and none nobler has 
died. 

Crittenden, always generous, brave, and manly; and Gordon Granger, 
who so distinguished himself on this field on the 20th of September, 
have passed away, and McCook alone of the corps commanders survives. 

Death has summoned Brannan of the "Fourteenth,'' Jefferson C. 
Davis and Philip FI. Sheridan of the "Twentieth," Van Cleve of the 
"Twenty-first," and Steedman of the Keserve Corps. 

Of the brigade commanders, Lytle, the "soldier poet," fell Septem- 
ber 20; Barker and Dan McCook in the assault on Kenesaw in 1864, 
and others, equally distinguished, have since succumbed to age and 
disease, and com])aratively few survive to this thirty-second anniver- 
sary of the first day of the battle of Chickamauga. 

It may be that I owe my selection for this honorable duty to my 
seniority in rank am(mg the survivors of that day, but not on account 
of superior merit, lor where all did their duty no soldier can be said to 
be superior to any other. I feel honored, too, that on this interesting 
occasion I am associated with that distinguished soldier and orator. 
Gen. John B. Gordon, who, though not a participant in the operations 
here, represented the Confederate cause gallantly on many other battle 
fields, and has described the "Last Days of the Confederacy" with 
suc'h force and eloquence that I can not hope to equal him. 

My comrades and my countrymen, 1 will attempt to discharge the 
representative duty imposed upon me, but in view of the great difficulty 
of even selecting the theme for the brief address which 1 am to deliver 
here, where so many memories crowd upon me, all demanding utter- 
ance, I will need your indulgence. Where shall 1 begin! 

HISTORIC GROUND. 

standing in this presence, upon this historic ground, I am conscious 
that no words of my own will stir and thrill the survivors of the great 
military events which thirty-two years ago transpired in these valleys 
and iiuder the shadow of these mountains as will the mention of Chick- 
amauga, Chattanooga, Lookout Mountain, and Missionary Eidge. 

These names are now historically significant of great battles, where 
many thousands of brave men of the same race and language contended 
with each other for victory. At the mention of them the eyes of vet- 
erans, dimmed by age, will kindle, amd for the moment they will forget 
the flight of time and the lapse of years, and in imagination again 
plunge into the heady fight. 

And there are other places in this region of mountains and valleys 
which, if of less importance, will, when named, rekindle almost extinct 
recollections. Crawfish Spring, with its rushing flood of crystal 
purity, was to us men of the prairies, where nothing like it exists, a 
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^Hhiug of beaaty." Lee & Gordou's mill, which was for a few days 
the center of the movements of that part of the army with which I was 
connects, and where I spent part of a birthday by the side of a 
wounded comrade, within the sound of a skirmish which was almost 
a battle; Pea vine Valley, where, to ray infinite mortification, I lost 
nearly a company of one of my veteran regiments, captured by a rush 
of Confederate cavalry ; Ringgold, the scene of the bloody return of 
the Confederate rear guard inflicted upon their pursuers after the bat- 
tle oj Missionary Kidge, is not distant; indeed, there is scarcely an 
object within this theater of operations — streams, bridges, houses, and 
fields — which is not suggestive of something which pertains to the 
stirring, eventful period which we have assembled to commemorate. 

LESSONS FOE AMERICANS. 

But my duty re<iuires of me more than the mere nienticm of the 
names of these places, memorable as they are, for the civil war in the 
United States, in its origin, its progress, and its results, is full of les- 
sons to us and the American people. 

At the close of the war of the Revolution the people of the Ameri- 
can Colonies were a nation. They were made so by their identity of 
race and language, and by their common efforts and sacrifices to main- 
tain and defend their liberties. The Constitution of the United States, 
the most perfect product of human wisdom, inspired by the most exalted 
patriotism, created a government for a nation — a government, whichfrom 
necessity, is supreme within its appro])riate sphere. The statesmen of 
that day were divided in opinion. Some of them supposed that the 
Constitution gave to the ^National Government powers so great as to 
endanger popular liberty. Others believed that the powers reserved 
to the States endangered national unity. Therefore, disputes as to the 
relative rights and powers of the National Government under the Con- 
stitution and of the States commenced soon after its adoption. Some 
l)olitical writers in both sections of the Union find the gorms of seces- 
sion and of rebellion against the national supremacy in the Virginia 
and Kentucky resolutions of 1798, while others of ecjual respectability 
and authority claim that the resolutions of 171)8 assert no more than 
the right of the States, while adhering to the Union to defend the Con- 
stitution and by i)eaceful and orderly methods resist palpable infrac- 
tions of its i)rovisions. 

THE BEGINNING. 

Again it has been claimed that the ordinance of nullification adopted 
by the State of South Carolina began the controversy which finally 
culminated in the civil war; while, cm the other hand, the supporters 
of nullification asserted that the South Carolina ordinance harmonized 
with the j)roper interpretation of the Constitution, and tended to sup- 
port the Union of the States, and in no sense involved the theory of 
secession. Later, the South complained of the Wilmot proviso, which 
proposed to exclude slavery from all the Territories of the United 
States north of latitude 36^ 30', as an invasion of the rights of the 
States in which slavery then existed. The North complained of the 
repeal of the Missouri compromise, which, as was claimed, invited 
slavery into what are now magnificent States of Kansas and Nebraska, 
and into other Territories, some of which have since that time become 
gre<at and i)opulous States of the American Union. 

In the attempt to vindicate the repeal of the Missouri compromise 
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some distinguished Southern leaders insisted that negro slaves, being 
property in some of the States, might be carried into the Territories, 
which were the common property of all the States; while, on the other 
hand, the Northern people maintained that negroes were persons, 
that slavery was the accident of their situation, and that slavery could 
not exist in the Territories. And Southern leaders went still further in 
the assertion that the States, being sovereign and equal, possessed the 
inherent right to secede from the Union, and that any one or more of 
them might at pleasure establish an independent government, hostile 
to the United States. 

I think that from 1856, when General Fremont was the favorite can- 
didate of many of the ^N^orthern States for the Presidency, until 1860, 
when Mr. Lincoln was named for that high office, a majority of the 
American people regarded all the disputed claims and opposing political 
propositions asserted by the rival sections as mere abstractions. They 
believed that slavery would perish as civilization advanced, and that 
it could never be maintained in the purely agricultural regions of the 
North and West. 

I know that, with inconsiderable exceptions, this was the feeling of 
the i)eople of all the States north of the Ohio. They did not care for 
the mere sentimental belief, cherished by so many, that slavery was a 
divine institution. They were satisfied that slavery could not be 
defended, and they hoped to witness its ultimate extinction. It did 
not alarm them that many were committed to the dogma of the right 
of any State to secede from the Union at pleasure, for they did not 
expect or anticipate any overt act of secession or disunion from any 
quarter whatever. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

In 1860 Abraham Lincoln, of Illinois, was nominated as a candidate 
for the Presidency. 

For the first time in the history of the United States it was seriously 
asserted in certain sections that the election of a particular Presidential 
candidate would afford sufficient cause for the secession of the States 
interested in slavery from the Union. This declaration, coming frgm 
the quarters it did, excited some apprehension. Mr. Lincoln was re- 
garded, not only by his political friends, but by his opposers, as a safe, 
conscientious, constitutional statesman; his integrity and sincerity had 
never been questioned. 

The Presidential canvass of 1860, though heated, was conducted in 
the usual manner. The election was fair, and free. The electors met 
in most of the States and cast their votes, which were certified accord- 
ing to the constitutional and legal forms, and the votes of the electors 
were counted in the presence of both Houses of Congress, and Vice- 
President Breckinridge, as the i)residing officer of the joint session, 
declared that — 

Abraham Lincola, of Illinois, having received the votes of a majority of tbe 
electors of the several States of the Uuited States, is duly elected President of the 
United States for the term of four years from the 4th of March, 1861. 

SECESSION. 

Soon after the result of the election of 1860 was known. South Caro- 
lina, in form, seceded from the Union, and was afterwards followed by 
other States, and the seceded States adopted a form of confederate 
government. 

I si>ent the month of February, 1861, in Washington, and mingled 
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extensively with public men from all parts of the United States, and' 
can now recollect that many of them professed to believe that the con- 
troversy between the "adhering and seceding States,^ as they were 
even then termed, would be speedily and peacefully settled. 

Some few men of prominence from the North said, "The revolution 
is complete," and advised that the erring sisters be allowed to "go in 
peace.'' Others, like Mr. Douglas, then Senator from Illinois, and 
Governor Morehead, of Kentucky, said to me: "The peaceful settle- 
ment of our troubles is impossible; the Southern leaders have gone too 
far to recede," and Mr. Douglas added, "Before this controversy is 
settled the continent will tremble under the tread of a million of armed 
men." And Governor Morehead, who agreed with Mr. Douglas, said: 

Misreprosontation Las alienated the people of the North and South; they have 
challenged each other to war, and in that war slavery will cease to exist. They will 
fight to the death, and after a bloody contest they will learn to respect each other 
and may live in peace. 

The civil war, according to that view, was a struggle between the 
elements of American manhood. Political, economic, and moral con- 
siderations may have impressed and influenced statesmen and philan- 
thropists, and like considerations aft'ected the great body of the people, 
and swept them into opposing political parties, and made them the 
adherents of rival governments. 

FORT SUMTER. 

The assault upon Fort Sumter, which occurred in April, 1801, miide 
any compromise of the sectional differences impossible, and fully justi- 
fied Mr. Toombs, Secretary of State of the Confederate Government, in 
saying: '*The tiring upon that fort will inaugurate a civil war greater 
than any the world has ever seen." 

Whatever may have been hoped, believed, or feared by the lovers of 
peace in the difierent sections of the Union before that time, the attack 
upon Fort Sumter rendered a civil war inevitable. After that event Mr. 
Lincoln answered the challenge for war by a call for 75,000 men. At 
that time the whole South was practically in arms, and the call for 75,000 
men was within a month responded to by the Northern States with an 
offer of nune than a quarter of a million, and the flame of war extended 
across the continent. 

1 need not speak of the military operations of the years 1801 and 1862, 
nor of the events which occurred elsewhere than upon the theater in- 
cluded in the operations of the armies which encountered each other here. 

Tlie first days of the year 1803 found these two armies in actual col- 
lision around the town of Murfreesboro, which, after a struggle, was 
finally held by the Union forces, the Confederates falling back to the 
line of TuUahoma. 

CHATTANOOUA THE POINT. 

In the latter part of June, 1863, the Union fonjes, after months of 
prei)aration, broke up their camps at Murfreesboro, and their advanced 
l)osts in that neighborhood, and were put in motion for their objective 
points — Chattanooga. The campaign of 1863 has been characterized as 
the "campaign for Chattanooga." 

From the beginning of the war the great importance of Chattanooga 
from a military point of view was well understood. It was the key to 
the great, populous, and wealthy State of Georgia, and, in fact, to the 
whole South. Its position was one of great strength, bituat.ed on the 
Tennessee Kiver, surrounded by mountains, it is difficult of approach 
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from north aud west. Diiriug the latter part of the month of June and 
lu early July the Union and Confederate hosts contested the lino of 
Tullahoma^ the Confederates alterwards retired to the line of the Ten- 
uessee River. About the 1st of August, 18t»3, the whole Union Army 
commenced its advance, the left wing occupying Bequatchie Valley, 
pushed forward a brigade to Foe's Tavern, in the valley of the Tennes- 
see, to watch Chattanooga, and, by a show of force, to threaten that 
place, and also the crossing of the Tennessee Iliver. In the meantinie, 
Hosecrans moved his center and light over the mountains in the sup- 
X)Osed or reported direction of Home, in order to reach the Confederate 
rear, and on September 8, in consequence of that movement, the Con- 
federates evacuated Chattanooga. 

It is no part of my duty, nor is it my x)urpose, to criticise the strategy 
of the commanders of the two armies, or the movements of troops, or 
the conduct of subordinates, before, during, or after the two days' battle 
of Chickamauga. I do not know wliat General Kosecraus believed Gen- 
eral Bragg intended by the evaeuation of Chattanooga. I know that on 
the morning of September 9 my division, which was posted in Lookout 
Valley, was ordered to follow the railroad around tlie point of Lookout 
Mountain, aud enter and occupy (Chattanooga. That order was changed, 
and at my request General Crittenden allowed me to proceed with Van 
Cleve's division aud my own, and take a position at llossville. 

BRAGG RETIRES. 

On the morning of the 10th I received an order to pursue the enemy 
ill the direction of Kinggold. I reached liinggold on September 11, 
and was there overtaken by General Crittenden, who informed me that 
it had been discovered that Bragg had retired from Chattanooga in the 
direction of Lafa^'ette, Ga., for the obvious purpose of watching the 
movements of our center and right, i)rotectiug his lines of communica- 
tion and receiving the reenforcements from the Army of Virginia which 
were then on their way to join him. lie told me that Kosecrans had 
gone hastily to join Thomas and McCook, who were then crossing the 
mountains, aud bring them to confront the Confederates in Chicka- 
mauga Valley and fight a battle for the possession of Chattanooga. 

When General Crittenden gave me the information 1 have before 
mentioned, he ordered me to march from liinggold to Lee & Gordon's 
mill, on the Chickamauga. I was more apprehensive of the advance of 
the Confederates than General Crittenden seemed to be, for 1 liad never 
believed that General Bragg intended to abandon Chattanooga with- 
out striking a blow for its possession. At my request he allowed me to 
move from Ringgold with the fighting force of my division in the direc- 
tion of Peavine church, to feel for the enemy, while the transportation, 
protected by Van Cleve's division, was moved to Lee & Gordon's mill 
by the most direct route. I marched in tlie direction 1 have indicated 
a few miles, and encountered in the neighborhood of Peavine church 
a solid Confederate force. After a close skirmish, retired and crossed 
the Chickamauga, so that by the evening of September 12 the Twenty- 
first Corps, with the exception of two brigades, were in position on the 
left or western bank of the Chickamauga. 

From that time it was a race between the Union center and right 
aud the Confederates for a battlefield. Longstreet, from Virginia, was 
approaching with some thousands of veteran troops who had partici- 
pated in the bloody battles of Virginia — had crossed the Potomac and 
had fought at Gettysburg — while the forces under the immediate com- 
mand of General Bragg were moving steadily upon us, aud on the 17th 

S. Eep, 637 3 
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and 18th made themselves felt at the different crossing of the Ghicka- 
niauga above Lee & (xordon's mill, while the Fourteenth and Twentieth 
Corps of the Union Army were hurrying to unite with the Twenty-first 
Corps and resist liis advance. On the IGth I moved with my division 
up the Chickamauga, defending the crossings, and on the 17th the 
advance of the right and cent-er began to arrive, and the whole army 
commenced and continued its movement by rapid marches to the left. 

MEETING OF OFFICERS. 

I remember a meeting of lea<ling oihcers at the hcachiuarters of the 
army on the evening of the 18th of September, which I attended for a 
few moments, being called away from the meeting by the urgency of the 
situation. Ileports were received froni all directions. The advance of 
Longstreet's reinforcements had, as we were informed, reached Ring- 
gold. The army of General l^ragg was reported to bo nearly on the 
oi)posite side of the river, moving with an evident ])urpose of crossing 
and seizing the road which led along the eastern base of Missionary 
Ki<lge. 

During the whole night of September 18 every i>ortion of the Federal 
army was in motion. My own division, af er interrupting delays, reached 
Lee & (iordon's mill about sunrise, while the Fourteenth Corps, under 
Tliomas, had, by a more dire(jt route, gained a position at McDonald's 
house near the Chattanooga road. I heard liring in that direction about 
8 o'clock, and directed Cross to i)roceed with his brigade and learn its 
cause. 

IMPOllTANOE OF TIME. 

Time is important in all military operations. If Longstreet had 
reached Kinggold a day earlier and had at once attempted to seize the 
road to Chattanooga, which led along the eastern base of Missionary 
Kidge, he would have suc(;ecded. Me did not leach the field until the 
morning of the 2()th, when too late, for he found the Union forces in a 
X>osition prepared to receive him. Another incident may be mentioned 
to illustrate the same fact. Soon after Crose had marched to ascertain 
the cause of the firing to our left, 1 received a note fiom (ieneral Thonms 
which I supposed, until lately, led to the oi)ening of the real battle of 
the IDth of September and had an iinimrtant intiuenee upon the Con- 
federate movements. 1 (juote from the Southern Confederacy, a news- 
paper published at Atlanta, of date of the 3d of October, 18Go, which 
came into my hands a few days after it was published: 

It is 8Jii(l that CJenrral nra«rff'H ])laii of attack was desi^rnod to bo tho saiiio as that 
of (ieiioral J.eo on Chickahoiiiiiiy, viz, a inovcmcut down tli.' left bank of the C'hioka- 
man;;iia by a rolunin which wa^ to taUo th«3 enemy in Hank and drive him down the 
river to llie west fonl; or, crossing bolow, wlien^ a second <'olamn was to cross over 
and nnite with the first in pnshinjr tlie enemy still fnrther <lown the river until all 
the brid«;es and fords had been uncovered and our entire army passed over. 




of Ceneral Palmer's staff', who subsequently fell into our hands: 



llEADQUAUTKUS FOUUTKENTII AUMY C0IIP8, j 

Near Mcl)onal(Vs House, September 19, JSG3. — 9 a. m, i 
Ma jor-( Jeneral Palmku : 

The rebels are re]»orted in f|iiito a heavy force between you and Alexander's mill. 
If you advance as soon as possible on them in front, while I attack them in Hank, I 
think we can use them up. 

KespectfuUy, your obedient servant, (;k<). H. Thomas, 

Major-General, Volunteers, Commanding, 
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This was Satiinlay nioriun^. The counter attack upon the front and 
flank of our flanking column was made with vigor soon after it crossed 
the river,and in iiccordance witli the plan suggested by General Thomas, 
and if not entirely successful, it was sufficiently so to disarrange our 
plans and delay our movements. 

THE ATTACK MADE. 

I received the note of which this article speaks within half an hour 
after it was written, made the attack as directed as soon as possible, 
and gained some advantage, but did not succeed in driving them back 
across the river. A heavy force crossed the river to my right, which 
wavS met and resisted by Van Cleve and Wilder, and the new and large 
regiment, the Seventy- fifth Indiana, then commanded by the gallant 
soldier, Col. Milton 8. Robinson, afterwards promoted by his fellow- 
citizens to a high judicial phice, which he left vacant by his untimely 
and lamented death. 

It is certain that General Bragg had not anticipated the movement 
of Thomas's column so far to our left, nor the attack of my division as 
early as it was made on the 19th of September, for, in tbe orders issued 
by him on the 18th of September, 18G3, he directed that ''Johnston's 
column, on crossing at or near Eeed's Bridge, will turn to the left by 
the most practicable route and sweep up the Chickamauga by Lee & 
Gordon's mill." 

It was this force that I attacked, and, according to the st/ory I have 
read, defeated all the movements of the Confederate forces contemplated 
by that order. 

It maybe interesting, too, to mention that at the close of tbe first day's 
battle it was certain that the Union forces had firm possession of the 
Chattanooga road. 

THE SECOND BATTLE. 

The sec/ond day's battle commenced between 8 ami o'clock on Sun- 
day, the 20th day of Septenibor, by an attack on Baird's division, which 
held our extreme left, and soon extended to the right, covering the front 
of Johnson's division and my own, including that of lieynolds, of the 
Fourteenth Corps. 

The attack was made with wonderful energy and was resisted 
obstinately. It was repeated more than once, and was finally repulsed. 
Men and officers on both sides exhibited the highest degree of courage. 
An attempt was made by the Confederates to turn our left, but they 
were driven ba<5k, an<l from that time all was quiet on the left and on 
our immediate front. 

The country is familiar with the closing events of the battle of Chicka 
mauga and with the mistaken or misunderstood order given by General 
liosecrans to General Wood, ''Close up on Reynolds and support him;" 
the attempt of General Wood to execute the order determined the result 
of the battle of Chickamauga — it opened our lines to an adventurous 
Confederate attack. 

I learned within a few moments from the progress of the Confederate 
fire that our lines were broken. Very soon after, I saw on the mountain 
slope the advance of the Union reserve, led by (xranger, and 1 witnessed 
their heroic efforts to restore the fortunes of the day. I ordered Ilazen, 
with his brigade, to join them, ami 1 heard their volley when they went 
into the battle. 

Afterwards, under the orders of General Thomas, I retired from the 
field. 
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UNFORTUNATE ORDER. 

With all my comrades ou that field, 1 felt, and I now feel and believe, 
thfit but for the unfortunate order given by liosecraiis to Wood, or the 
unfortunate construction given by Wood to that order, in regard to 
which 1 express now no opinion, the Union forces would have held the 
battlelield of Ohickamauga. Certainly men never fought more bravely, 
or even desperately, than <lid the men of both the armies on that bloody 
and well contested iield. 

From data which I regard as reliable, but which 1 have not verified, 
the Ccmfederate army which took part in the battle of Chickamauga 
amounted to 00,589 men. Its loss was — killed, 1,790; wounded, 11,159; 
missing, 1,.'J80; while the strength of the Union army was 57,840, and 
its loss in killed wasl,G5(); wounded, 9,749, and missing, 4,774. These 
facts demonstrate the desperate courage of the opiX)sing forces. Two 
armies of American soldiers <»f the aggregate number of 118,429 suffered 
the loss of 3,44(i killed and 20,907 wounded, without <*ountingthe miss- 
ing; the casualties of the two armies was more than 20 per cent of the 
whole number engaged. 

We retired from the held defeated, it is true, but we believed our 
reverse was the result of one of those unavoidable ai'cidents against 
which no courage or skill could jnovide, and we were ready on the next 
day to fight agjiin with all the courage and confidence* that we felt on 
the 19th and 20th of September. We retired to Chattanooga and were 
pursued and beleaguered by the Confederates until the 25th day of 
November, when the men wlio left the field of Chickamauga defeated 
ou the 20th day of September stornunl Missionary liidge and fully 
recovered the prestige of the national arms. 

A BKIEF STORY. 

My comrades and countrynien, 1 have thus told the story of the battle 
of Chickanuiuga. It is brief and necessarily incomplete. Writers, 
some with historical a<*curacy and others in the language of romance, 
have tohl the tale of that bloody contest. No man can know much of 
the events which did not occur in his innnediate ju'csenceon a field like 
this. We know the nanu's of but few of the fallen, but we can remember 
the courage and gallantry of all who acted with us. 

1 have said that the civil war was caused by the sectional challenge 
to American manhood, and that cliallenge was accepted and followed 
by years of Idoody and desolating war. In that war the American 
people learned to pro])crly estimate each other, which is the only founda- 
tion for harmonious, national unity. By that war the theory of the 
right of the States to secede t'vom the Tnion was forever eradicated 
from our system of national constitutional government. By that war 
African slavery, which was the root of sectional bitterness and was one 
of the causes or i)retexts for national <*ontroversy, was forever over- 
thrown, and the Hag of our country became at once the emblem of 
freedom and the symbol of national power. As the result of that war 
the Constitution was maintained and not subverted, and the union of 
the American people made peri)etual. 

A GREAT KEPUBLIC. 

My comrades, we who survive to this day may well be grateful to that 
Divine Being who guides the destiny of nations that we are permitted 
to see an established Union ^ a Kex)ublic extending from the Atlantic to 




I 
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the Pacific, and from the I^kkes to the Gulf, and liberty and law the all- 
pervading rule ot our national life. 

We are here to day ** with malice toward none and charity for all y we 
meet as citizens of a common country, devoted to its interests and alike 
reaily to maintain its honor, wherever or however assaileii. 

To my comrades, you who were Confederate soUliers during all the 
weary struggle of the civil war, I beg to say 1 was proud of your gal- 
lantry and courage. I never allowed myself to forget that you were 
Americans, freely offering your lives in the defense of what you believed 
to be your rights and iu \indiciition of yoar manhood. 

You are now satisfied that the result of the civil war established the 
unity of the powerful American Republic; you submitted your contro- 
versies with your fellow-citizens to the arbitrament of the battlefield, 
and you accepted the result with a sublime fortitude worthy of all 
praise; and your reward is that peace and order are restored, and *'the 
South ^ which you loveil so well and for which you fought so bravely 
now blossoms with abundant blessings. 

ADDRESS OF GEN. JOHN B. GORDON. 

1iAT>TKS AND GENTLEMEN : The illustrious Charles Sumner, of ^lassa- 
chnsetts, proi>osed in the Federal Senate to strike from the battle fiags 
of the Union all mementoes of our civil war. It is due to his memory, 
however, as well as to truth, to say that in making this proiwsition his 
spirit was catholic and his patriotism broad; for his puri>ose was to 
lessen passion, restore harmony to the embittered sections, and unity to 
bis divided country. His aspirations were worthy of all praise, but his 
apprehensions that harm would come to the Republic from cherishing 
mementoes of our great struggle were misapprehensions. These appre- 
hensions were due, doubtless, to two causes. He spoke as a civilian and 
not as a soldier. He reasoned as a classical student rather than as a 
practical statesman. Had he fought as a soldier he would i)erhaps have 
thought diflierently as a Senator, for he would have learned from his own 
experiences and the promptings of his great heart that the best soldiers 
were destined to become the broadest citizens; that the men who had 
fought would surely impress their spirit of libei-ality on the polic}' of this 
Goyemment, and that political intolerance and ignoble passion could 
not coexist with the highest order oF courage. Or had lie, as a student, 
drawn his inspiration, not irom Koman jmlicy, however bnrad and com- 
mendable, but from American history and characteristics, and especially 
from the loftly impulses which moved the soldiers on both sides, he 
might have known that sectional bitterness could not long survive the 
cessation of active hostilities, lie might have then seen, even amidst 
the darkness around him, the dawning of the coming day. 

But Mr. Sumner was not the only statesman who then believed that 
the preservation of war memories was the perpetuation of war passions. 
He was not the only one who failed to ap])reciate the mighty changes 
which were to be wrought by time; or tlie hallowing etlects of great 
trials and sorrows upon the tempers of a j)eople; or the elevating, 
ennobling, and unifying power of our Christian civilization and free 
institutions. 

Few, if any, there were who then saw, as we see now, that the Amer- 
ican civil war, when fully and rightfully unde: stood, was to become the 
most unique chapter in the world's history^ that it was inevitable; that 
it came as the inevitable always comes, with no human agency compe- 
tent to avert it; that it was inevitable, because it was an irrepressible 
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conflict between irrccoucilablc constitutional constructions, maintained 
on both sides with American tenacit}'^, by brave and truth-loving people,' 
involving momentous interests and rights, whose claims could neither 
be settled nor silenced except by the shedding of blood. 

Few, did I say tliere were! May I not rather say there were none! 
Where are the men who then foresaw, for example, the South's 8i)eody 
reijuperation or even her possible resurrection? I do not recall (me 
who in that woeful ])eriod which foHowed the disbanding of armies 
saw tlirough the widespread desolation of this section her present 
triumphal march to enduring prosperity and social order. I do not 
recall one whose vision was clear enough or far-reaching enough to 
catch even a faint glimpse of these ins])iring scenes around us today; 
not one in any station or section optimistic enough or audacious enough 
to xiromise his countrymen the light and life and fraternity of this 
glorious hour. 

And what an hour it is, my countrymen. An hour wherein the heroic 
remnants of the once hostile and now historic*, armies of the sixties meet 
as brother's — meet on the same field where in furious onset through 
deadly lire they rushed upon each other — 

Wheu shook tbeso hilLs with thunder riven, 
And louder than the boltH of heaven, 
Far flashed the red artillery. 

When rank was luled on rank, borne down by storms of lead until 
Chi(;kamauga's waters ran red with blood. What an hour, I repeat, is 
this, wherein these once warring heroes meet to lay in mutual confidence 
and respect their joint trophies on t\\o. common altar — meet at the bid- 
ding of the common (iovernment to dedicate* by joint action Ghicka- 
mauga's field to common memories and the immortal honor of all. 

It was Lamartine, 1 believe, who said of the French revolution that 
it was ''an abont fiuto of the universe." Our American civil war was 
not an ''about fac(»" nor change ol' front by the friends of freedom. It 
was an advance in the cause of liberty; because among the whole 
American people it augmented and ennobled the manhood and woman- 
hood essential to the future lift* of the llepublic. Iti was a forward 
movement, because it develope<l the spirit of self sacrifice and of con- 
secration as these virtues hiid never before biHMi developed since the 
days of Washington. It was an onward march, because, while in no 
sense lessening the self respect of either, it vastly enhanced the 
respect of each for the opposite section: and it taught the world that 
liberty and law can live in this country even through internecine war, 
and that this Itepublic, though rent in twain to day, is reunited 
to-morrow in stronger and more enduring bonds. The truly great 
Gambetta, of France, did not agree with ijannirtine that either the 
ohl or new revolution meant any radical change in the political senti- 
ment of the French peo])le. In a conference which it was my privilege 
to hold with that great leader of the republican forces in France, the 
d(^tails of which can never i)ass from my memory, Gambetta declared 
that a constitutional republic could <nily live in France until its divided 
foes could unit4' in a common effort for its overthrow. 

Wli.'it a t'ontrMst [ho oxcliunnMl] is ]»reH<»nted by free vVnuMica in the nspirations 
and (^iVorts of htT ])(»oph\ Tlw form of jr<>verninen! i.s never nn issne with yon in 
AuHTica in any ])oliti<al battlo. You enlist in the Unite<l Sfates in opposini; politi- 
<^al lines under different hannrrs,hut on tho banners of all parties, above all ]mlitieal 
tonetsaud polirios, is inscribed. '*Saf«»tyof the Kepnblicand enforcement of itelaws." 

Re saw, as we all now realize, that our civil war was fought, not 
between the friends of freedom on one side and its foes on the otheri 
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but betw(»eu its frieuds on both sidesj that they fouglit, not for con- 
quest or change in the form of government, but for inherited construc- 
tions of the Government's fundamental law. 

No wonder that Christendom was amazed that at the end of the 
struggle the soldiers of both armies and the people of both sections 
were found standing faithfully for the decrees of the battle and all for 
the cherished Constitution of the fathers. No wonder that the civil- 
ize<l world regards our civil war, as history will yet proclaim it, the 
most remarkable conflict in human annals. 

Verily, my countrymen, it was a remarkable war in all its aspects; 
remarkable for the similarity and elevation of sentiment which inspired 
and the impulse which guided it; remarkable for the character of the 
combatants which it enlisted and the death roll which it recorded ; but 
more remarkable for the patriotic fervor which it evoked and intensified 
among all i)eople and all sections; still jnore remarkable that each side 
fought beneath the a^gis of a written Constitution with like limitations, 
jiowers, and guarantees, and that the rallying cry which rang through 
the ranks of the blue and gray was " Liberty as bequeathed by the 
fathers;'' but far more remarkable — ^most remarkable of all — that it 
bequeathed a legacy of broader fraternity and more complete unity to 
America. 

Is this fraternity to last! Is this unity to endure? If "yes," then 
liberty shall live. If "no," then the Republic is doomed; for in the 
womb of our country's future are mighty problems, instinct with life 
and power anddnnger, to solve which will call into requisition al] the 
statesmanship, all the i)atriotism, all the manhood and loyalty to law 
of all the sections. The patriotic American who loves his country and 
its freedom and who fails to discern these coming dangers and the 
urgency for united effort to meet them is not a statesman; and the 
statesman, if I may so characterize him, who, realizing these dangers, 
would still for x)ersonal or party ends alienate the sections or classes, is 
but half patriot. Perish, then, forever perish from American minds 
and hearts all distrust, all class and party and sectional bigotry and 
alienation; but live, long live, forever live, as the last hope of the 
Republic, mutual trust, confidence, brotherhood, and unity between 
the soldiers who fought and between their children who are the heirs 
of their immortal honors. Forever live the spirit which animated the 
American Congress and Government in making possible this inspiring 
hour, and may the spirit of this hour abide in the hearts of our descend- 
ants through all generations. 

And why not! Why not mutual, absolute confidence, trust, and 
unity t What is the basis of this trust and brotherhood? Shall I 
answer! I do answer, because the answer is a great truth, which his- 
tory will record and heaven reveal at last. That basis for brotherhood 
vouched by the dead heroes who fell and the living around me to day 
is the monumental ftict that every drop of blood which was shed in 
that struggle was the priceless tribute paid by liberty-loving men to 
inherited and profoundly cherished convictions. p]very uniform worn 
by the brave, whether its color was blue or gray; every sheet of flame 
from the ranks and rifles of both; every cannon that shook Chicka- 
mauga's hills or thundered around the heights of Gettysburg; every 
whizzing shell that tore through the wilderness at Cliancellorsville or 
Shiloh; every bullet-rent flag that floated in victory or went down in 
defeat on any field; every patriotic sigh or prayer wafted heavenward 
from the North or the South; every loving and tender ministration at 
the dying soldier's side; every agonizing throb in woman's heart or 
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buruing tear on devoted woman's cheek — all, all were contributiong to 
the upbuilding of a loftier American manhood for the future defense 
of American freedom. 

And now, by the authority of the American Congress and the Exec- 
utive Department of the Government; in the presence of these sur- 
vivors of the great struggle; in the midst of this historic woodland, 
whose leaves were reddened with heroic blood and whose giant oaks 
still bear upon their shivered trunks the visible track of shot and shell ; 
by these -flowing fountains, whose crystal waters symbolize the purity 
of purpose which convenes us — in the presence of all these witnesses, 
and in the name of this great liopublic*, and its people, we set apart iv* 
an American Mecca and consecrate for all time this immortal battle 
ground, made forever glorious by American valor. 



ADDRESS OF GEN. JAMES LONGSTREET. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: On a similar occasion, at Gettysburg, 
President Abraham Lincoln said: "It is for us, the living, rather to 
be dedicated here to the untinished work'' — and again Mr. Lincoln 
refers, "for us to bo here dedicated to the great task remaining l)efore 
us,^ and as "fv(nn such green graves some good is born," I would look 
to the "unfinished work" and the "great task remaining before us," in 
which the blue and gray, and the sons and daughters of veterans on 
both sides, can heartily join in extending, broadening, confirming, 
and perpetuating "a government of the ])eople, by the i>eople, and 
for the people." 1 allude, my (jountrymen, to happenings in 1895 — 
to the exasperating Huropean interference in Hawaii, Nicaragua, 
Venezuela, Trinidad, and the general but steady purpose of Great 
Britain to nullify or encroach upon the IMonroe doctrine. We have 
already had two wars with England; and from 1861 to ISOo her 
statesmen craftily and artfully sought the overthrow and subjugation 
of (mr people, being inditferent to either the Union or the Southern 
side, but keenly alive to the extension of ISritish power, the {acquisi- 
tion of British t^MTitory, and the establishment of Britain's commer- 
cial supremacy, particularly on the Western Hemisphere. And as 
the North and South were united in 1811*, 1 hope and trust we will for- 
get sectional dilferences, happily adjust family disagreements, and i)re- 
s(»nt a united front to our ancient (Mieniy, and as one people, under one 
ilag, move forward to the enforcement, in its entirety, of tlie glorious 
do(!trine that bears the name of a Southern President. Strange as it 
may seem, in its inception England cooperated with the United States 
in the declaration of the iVlonroe doctrine. Rather than see Spain 
powerful on the American continent, Kngland aided us in the aTUiounce- 
ment of "America for Americans,*' which really uicans no monarchical 
(lOvernment of the Old World shall dominate on this continent, but 
that the Ilag of Washington shall be the emblem of power and author- 
ity in North, South, and Central Anierica. Maximillian attempt-ed an 
infringement of this doctrine; and although the guns at Appomattox 
had scarce ceased their reverberations, the brave soldiers of Lee plainly 
indicated that they would follow Grant and Sheridan in driving any 
European Government from the Americas. And 1 believe that there is 
an abounding i)atriotism, broad and deep, in all Americans, that 
throbs the heart and pulses the being as ardently of the South Caro- 
linian as the Massachusetts Puritan — that the Liberty Bell, in its 
Southern pilgrinmge, will be as reverently received and tis devotedly 
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loved in Atlanta and Charleston as in Philadelphia and Boston — that 
we all love "Old Glory," and with Barbara Frietchie can say: 

".Shoot, if you mast, this old pjray lieail. 
Hut spare yonr country's tlag! '' slio Hai<l. 

Tho nobler nature witliin liini stirred 
To life nt that woman's deed and word; 

" Who touches a hair of yon gray liead 
Dies like a <log ! March on ! " he said. 

Honor to her! And let a tear 

Fall, for her sake, on Stono wall's bier. 

Ovor Barbara Frietchio's grave 
Flag of freedom and union wave! 

Peace and order and beauty draw 
Round thy symbol of light and law; 

And over the stars above look down 
On thy stars below in Fre<ler!ck town ! 

And not only in "Frederick town," but in every city, town, villapfe, 
hamlet, and crossroad in the United States. And to stimulate and 
evolve this noble sentiment the more, all that we need is the resumption 
of fraternity at the ratio of 10 to 1 — sixteen strong lieart strokes of 
mutual esteem and love to a feeble, expiring one of waning sectional- 
ism — the hearty restoration and cordial cultivation of neighborly, 
brotherly relations, faith in Jehovah, and respect for each other; and 
Goil grant that the happy vision that delighted the soul of the "sweet 
singer of Israel" may rest like a benediction upon the North and South, 
upon the blue and the gray. " Beliold, how good and pleasant it is for 
brethren to dwell together in love! It is like the precious ointment 
upon the liead, that went down unto the beard, even Aaron's beard, 
unto the skirts of his garment." And may this "preciims ointment" 
heal all wounds, and fraternity reign sui)reme in our hearts. Not far 
from my mountain home, in the town of Spartanburg, is a monument 
erected to the memory of Morgan and the triumph at ('owpens. On 
one of its faces are these words: 

1781. 

ONE PEOPLE. 

No North, no Soitth, no East, no West — A Common Tntkkkst. 

ONE COUNTRY. 

ONE DESTINY. 

1881. 

As IT WAS, SO EVER LET IT IlK. 

That beautiful inscription to the Revolutionary fathers and the 
heroes of our late war is an invocation to unity Jind fraternity, and in 
invitation to still greater victories than those of Morgan and at Cow- 
pens, but against the same ancient foe they conquered and drove fiom 
our shores. 

And from this battlefield I want to appeal to my comrades in gray and 
their sons to lock shields with the blue and their sons to prevent any 
futuie occupation by Great Britain in Venezuela and resist any further 
amercement by England of Nicaragua. And, in fairness to the President 
and his able Secretary of War, and to the Secretary of the Navy (who is 
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Lere with us), who fought with luc in the Confederate service, I will 
say, had we l)eeii fully prepared that British gunboat crew would never 
have landed at Oorinto. If we had possessed a Navy strong enough to 
cope with England, the American Hag would have floated from the top- 
mast, tlie decks cleared for action, and bristling guns frcmi an American 
man-of-war hoarsely thundered tlie grand doctrine of 1816; but in our 
sectional strife we wasted valuable strcaigthand B(|uandered wonderful 
energies upon each other, upon mombersof our own families, instead of 
]»reparing for ellbrts against our ancient foe. There is a useful lesson in 
thisoccnrrcnce. Strengthen the Army and Navy, look to the armaments 
of our war ships, and render more eilicicntour seacoast defenses. In a 
word, make the United States a fust naval power, and when another 
landing at Oorinto is attempted, wiien European colonization in Vene- 
zuela is essayed, and when British gre<*d in Nicaragua is repeated, or 
any other invasion or encroaiihment of the Monroe doctrine is threatened, 
the followers of Lee and (Irant, the sons of the veterans of the blue 
and gray, some Decatur, Jones, Perry, Farragut, Semmes, or Maflitt 
upon the quarter-deck of an American man-of-war will unl'url the Hag 
of Washington, Lincoln, Grant, and Lee in the English Channel, and 
the "Yankee huzza'' and the 'Mebel yell" will resound alongher coast. 

The Vice-President then sai<l : 1 now have the pleasure of presenting 
that great soldier, Lieut. (5 en. John M. Schotield. 

ADDRESS OF GENERAL SCHOFIELD. 

Mr. President, Comrades of the Blue and of the Gray — 
and in this term I venture to include also the ladies: I will detain vou 
but a moment. Our foreliithers wlio framed the Coiistitution of the 
United States left it on record that thoy soujirht to establish a more j>er- 
fect union for the people and for the States. They did lay a broad and 
grand foundation, but still the Union remained imperfect. It was left 
for you, my comrades, gallant soldiers of the South and of the North, to 
debate the questi<ms which the forefathers left unsettled, and finally 
to decide them after four years of veiy earnest argument. [Applause.] 
As a result of that discussion and conclusion, there now is established 
on this continent of America for tlie first time since the immigrant 
from Kur()]K> set his foot on the Atlantic shores, for the first time since 
that early voyage, does there exist on this continent a united, ha])py, 
and harmonious ])e()i)le. [Applause. | Tiu^ (Government which our fore- 
fathers sought, but failed to establish or establislied very imperfectly, 
has now been fully jind firmly established by the sacniices which you, 
)ny comrades, lai<l at the feet of our common country. [ A])plause.| 



DEDICATION OF THE CHATTANOOGA FIELDS. 

(Chattanooga, September 20, 1895— Noon.] 



The exercises took place in a tent provided by tlie Secretary of War, 
having a seating* capa<jity of 10,000, witli a platform containing 2,000 
additional seats. 

Vice-President Stevenson, without preliminary remarks, annonnced 
a prayer by Rev. Dr. Samuel J. ^iccolls, of St. Louis: 

DR. NICCOLLS'S PRAYER. 

O, eternal God, Creator and Lord of all, we lift up our hearts to Thee 
in adoration and praise. Thou alone art great and wise and good. All 
created things do but i)roclaim Thine infinite perfections. Thou art our 
sovereign Ruler, an<l Thou reignest supreme in heaven and on eartlu 
The course of human history is of Thine ordaining and the unfolding of 
Thy purposes. Thou art the God of our fathers, and they have told us 
of Thy wondrous deeds of old. Thou didst gather them as a handful of 
winnowed grain from among the nations, and didst plant them as good 
seed in a new land. Thou havst multiy)lied them into a great nation, and 
hast set them and their children on high among the people of thr earth, 
so that there is none like unto us in privilege and i>ower. Thou hast 
been merciful to our iniquities and hast not cast us otf when we wan- 
dered from Thee. We, alas, like men, have turned our good into evil, 
but Tliou, in Thy infinite wisdom and grace, hast turned our evil into 
good. Thou makest the wrath of man to praise Thee, and the remainder 
of the wrath Thou dost restrain. Thou makest wars to cease; Thou 
breakest the bow; Thou burnest the war chariot with fire. On this day 
and in this place, es])ecially, do we thank Thee, O, God, that Thou hast, 
in spite of our strife and folly, kept us a free and united peoples the pos- 
sessors of the sacred liberties of our fathers, and the heirs of the i)romi8e 
of still larger blessings in the future. We bless Thee that Thou didst 
insjiire men to do and dare and suffer and die, that the rich blessings of 
the present might be ours and our children's children in the years to 
come. Out of our stormy and crimson i)a8t Thou hast in Thy marveh)us 
wisdom and goodness brought that which (|uickens and exalts patri- 
otism, gives us a larger vision of our mission, and makes the bonds of 
brotherhood and national unity stronger, tenderer, and truer. Grant, 
we beseech of Thee, that what is here done in setting apart for national 
and patriotic uses these plains and hills, consecrated by the blood of our 
heroic dead, may not fail in its purpose. As from the mountains lifted 
up about us, Thou hivst ordained to send down to the far oft* valleys the 
quickening winds and the life giving waters; so make this high altar, 
consecrated to liberty and patriotic valor, a pla(ie fiom which shall go 
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forth to all in our land inspirations to a higher and purer citizenship. 
May it help us and those who come after us to live worthy of our dead 
and of our great inheritance. 

We beseech Tliee, O, Lord, to grant Thy blessing to the President of 
the United States, the Vice I * resident, the Cabinet, the Army and the 
Navy, to the governors of the States, and to all who make or execute 
our laws. Fill them, we beseech Tlice, with tlie spirit of wisdom and 
rigliteousness, and grant that they may share in Thy eternal glory. 
Bless our country — the Southland and the Northland, binding them 
together in undying and growing love. And if there be those at this 
time whose hearts are sad by reason of memories of the past, widows 
ami orplians who still ja^arn in grief for the unreturning dead, comfort 
them, we beseech Tliee. All this we ask in the name of Him Avho has 
taught us toi)ray, saying, ^'Onr Father which art in IFeaven/' etc. 

ADDEESS OF MAYOR GEORGE W. OCHS. 

Chattanooga stands to-day si>onsor at the secoiul baptism of these 
historic and hallowed surroundings, baptized first into immortality by 
the blood of American soldiers, shed amid the crash and roar of the 
fiercest, bloodiest, and most desperate battle of juodei n times; baptized 
a second time amid the vsoft sweet anthems of peace, by the touching 
tributes of a reunited nation, which is now embalming in perpetual 
memory the chivalry, the sacrifice, and the militaiy prowess of her 
sons. The blue vault of heaven wliirh arches this hallowed plain is 
charged with sacred nu'mories, and the glittering stars which be jewel 
that canoi)y are symbols of the nuirtyrs w^ho ])(uished upon these 
renowned battle grounds. Our hills, our vales, the frowning battle- 
ments of our towering mountains, our silvery stream, the trees, the 
shrubs, our glistening,. i)urling brooks, have all been touched by the 
magic waiul of history and garlanded with the sacred wreaths of 
memory. The i)e()i»le of Chattanooga draw inspiration from these 
patriotic associations; they are the logical guardians to preserve them. 
This city will forever tenderly cherish as a sacred heritage these im])er- 
ishable inemori<*s as demonstrating tlie genius, valor, heroism, and sac- 
rifice's of American soldiery. 

The city of ('hattanooga took the deepest interest in the Naticmal 
Park from the very outset. The county and the nninicipality i'elt if a 
duty ami a [privilege to aid in the development of the stu])endous enter- 
prise in ev^ery way, and all i)ossible ])rivileges and immunities were 
freely and <'heerfully givaMi. The gradual unfolding of the colossal 
plans was watched in tliis city witli unflagging interest, and the real 
signifi<'ance of the great woik fully dawned upon us only when the 
preparaticms for the dedication commenced. 

It is gratifying to note that in ju'cserving the history of the terrible 
battles hereabcMits there has been no discriminatiim. Equal care has 
been exercised in marking the I -nicm and the Confederate lines; armies, 
wings, divisions, brigades, and batteries of bt>th are indicated by his- 
torical tablets with equal study and ])recision. i^ight markers of shells 
point r)ut the identical sj)()ts where 8 generals met their death in the 
fearful carnage, 4 ol* whom wore the blue and four the gray. Through- 
out the entire park the same absolute fairness and impartiality have 
been shown both sides, the taettical genius, intrepidity, dash, and cour- 
age of the one being given with the sanu> ac<uracy and detail as of the 
other. 

This park is thus the symbol of the nation's secoml birth, the holy 
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groiiud where amity aud recoiujiliatioii have erected in grauite and 
in bronze the record of a country's iieroes, a country now eternally and 
indivisibly reunited, a country proud alike of her sons, reincuibering 
that whether they died for the cause that was lost or fell for the cause 
that was won, they were all Americans, their deeds added brighter 
luster to American arms, and their achievements exalted American 
valor. Hence this brilliant pageant, this assembling of the nation's 
honored sons, this gathering of our country's most distinguished sol- 
diers and civilians, this burst of enthusiasm which to-day thrills with 
sympathetic patriotism every nook and corner beneath the Stars and 
Stripes. 

Within the confines of Chattanooga are two silent cities of the dead 
where 8le«i> 20,000 victims of those sanguinary struggles which are 
commemorated here to-day. Those h)wly mounds which lie within 
each other's sight consecrate this eity alike to blue and gray and are 
the melancholy reminders that this park which now we dedicate won 
its fame at fearful sa<*ritice. 

In the words of Lincoln — 

We can not dedicat«), wo can not coiiBerrate, wo can not hallow tbis ground. The 
brave wen, living and dead, who struggled here have consecrated it far above our 
poor power to add or detract. The world will little nott) or long rt-iuciuJicr what wo 
say here, but it can never forget what tlioy did here. It is rather for us to bo here 
dedicated to the task before us — that from these honored dead wo take increased 
devotion 1o that cause for which they gave the last full measure of devotion — that 
we here highly resolvo that these dead shall not have died in vain ; that this nation, 
under Gkkiy shall have a new birth of freedom, and that goveriimuut of the poox>lo, 
by the people, and for the people shall not perish from the earth. 

Thank God that we at Chattanooga arc permitted to have this pre- 
cious memorial of a nation's glory constantly before us, and gather from 
these testimonials new incentives to i)atriotism. Thank (rod that we 
at Chattanooga have the sacred trust imposed upon us of watching 
beside a nation's tribute to her honored dead. Thank God that we can 
gaard this sacred heritage at our very healths tone. Thank God that 
we have here in our very midst the evidence of the brilliant achieve- 
ments of our fellow-countrymen, a perpetual ]>roof of the lofty grandeur, 
the transcendant glories, and the uu([uenchable patriotism of our glori- 
ous Union. 

ADDRESS OF GEN. WILLIAM B. BATE. 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: Having been designated 
by the Secretary of War as one of those to speak for Confederates on 
this occasion, I take pleasure in complying with the duty assigned me. 

I wish, Mr. Chairman, that I could command words to give voice to 
my strong and sincere appreciation of the recollections which this great 
occasion brings with them. I wish that I had the physical power to 
express the gratification, the pride, and the hope for which this great 
gathering of people, this mighty muster of veteran soldiers, calls. We 
have assembled on these glorious battlefields for the i)reservation and 
Xierpetuation of sacred memories; to treasure the recollections of 
heroic deeds; to compare in friendly criticism our past aetions; and to 
advance by lessons to be learned here the common glory of our common 
country. 

On what other day could we do this more acceptably to th<», shades of 
our heroic deadt At what pla(*e so appropriate as around the scenes 
of our straggles for victory? Here, within sight of this stand, we and 
they — ^the living aud the dead^ Confederate and Federal — fought for the 
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right as each imderstood it, for the (Joustitution as each construed it, 
and for liberty as each interpreted it. 

With sheathless swords in sinewy hands we, Confederate and Federal, 
fought that great battle of duty, and now, thirty-two years after, we 
again obey the assemble call, we respond to the long roll and fall in line, 
not to renew the battle nor to rekindle the strife, nor even to argue as 
to whi<ih won the victory, but to gather up the rich fruits of both the 
victory and defeat as treasures of inestimable value to our common 
country. 

I note with inexi>res8ible pleasure that the lapse of more than thirty 
years has mitigated the passions, allayed the excitement, and disposed 
the minds of all surviving contestants of these great battles to look 
back at the past with those moderated convictious which are due to a 
contest in which eacli party held principles and convictions to justify 
the contention. 

You men of the North, at Chicago, on the day of the decoration of 
the graves of late brave comrades in arms, sealed anew the covenant 
of union. With the beautiful tio wers of love and reconciliation bestowed 
on the monument of admiration to the dead who died in our cause, you 
have done nmch to banish sectionalism from our politics. Without the 
least approval of that cause, the people of that wonderful city of Amer- 
ican ideas, recognizing the heroic valor, the untiring resolution, and 
all the sacrifices made by our soldiers and peoples as qualities essen- 
tially American, with a catliolicity as broad as the continent, erected a 
splendid memorial to our braves, to be as lasting as the Government 
to which men of all sections will bear true and faithful allegiance. 
What manner of men were those in memory of whom that Chicago 
monument was erected? Think not of them as only Confederates, for 
in their deaths, as in their lives, they were noble Americans. You 
have read of the deatli of martyrs to the faith in Koman amphitheatre; 
of men who met their deaths with heroic calmness at the stake, and of 
all that *' noble army of nnu'tyrs'' for the Christian faith whose blood 
became the seed of the church — those Confederate soldiers were all 
that, and in some respe<'ts more. 

Kemember that ai)0sta(*y would not have saved the martyr ''butchered 
to make a lioman holiday,-' but that the oath of loyalty would have 
opened the ])rison gate to the dying Confederates, and that they refused 
to take that oath, accei)ting death in a distant prison to life purchased 
by infidelity to conviction. That was a martyrdom as lofty in soul, as 
severe in courage, and as grand and holy in religious virtue as ever 
was attested by courageous death in Koman Coliseum. 

''True tothi' 8()uth, tiny ofTrrcd, fnM' from stain, 
Couiago and faith; vain iaitli and conrag*' vain. 
For her tluv thrcjw lands, honors, wealth away, 
And one nioro hopo that was niorr ])riz(Ml than tiny. 
For Inr thry lanj^ni»h«'d in a foreign olinio, 
Gray-haircMl with sorrow in tluir manhood's prime; 
n<'h«ld each night their homes in fevered sleep, 
Each morning start* mI from their dreams to weep, 
Till God, who saw them tried too sorely, gave 
The resting ])laco they asked — au early grave. 
Oh, then, forget all feuds, and shed one manly t^ear 
O'er .Southern dust — for broken hearts lie here." 

It was no ordinary course of events which insi)ired the Christian 
martyr, nor was it for mere party i>olitics that the martyrdom of our 
bfiioes was endured. 
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AVHAT WAS THE HIGH AND HOLY CAUSE! 

Dispassionate history, Mr. Chairman, when reviewing our respective 
actions and the principles of each section wbich underhiy the struggle 
between the North and the Sonth, will not confound and confuse, in the 
halo of a restored Union, the gTcat and impelling causes which led to 
the conflict. 

There is nothing more remarkable or less susceptible of explanation 
than those great waves of political impulse which on certain occasions 
rise and break over the country, from causes of upheaval in the distant 
past. The propelling causes which lead to violent shocks between dif- 
ferent peoples of different countries are not always to be found on the 
surface of current events, neither is that desperate and bloody struggle 
for existence which occurred between citizens of our common country 
to be read in the returns of a popular election. The occasion of the 
conflict is patent to all, while the cause is hid in the record of the past. 
The incident upon which the battle opened is mistaken for the move- 
ment by which the vast armies were arrayed in lines of battle. Slav- 
ery in the territories was a "barren abstraction,^ but it involved the 
principle of Equal Eights for Equal States. 

The great war, in which we were enemies, found not its cause in the 
resolutions of fanaticism, nor in the "Wilmot Provisos," nor in the 
"fire bell in the night'' of Missouri compromise. These were, indeed, 
aggravations and excitements, disposing men to resort to violence 
where reason and constitutional rights were denied, but they were not 
the cause of our conflict. Their annoyance had been endured for more 
thanlialf a century, and might have continued in provoking irritation 
for many a cycle of years without leading to actual conflict. It was 
only when a long train of circumstances, tending to the same end, 
divided our country into sectional parties along the line of demarcation 
which denied equal rights to equal States, that appeal was made to the 
arbitrament of war. 

It is told in Roman story that one of the provinces revolted against 
the Senate and people of Rome; that war followed, and the legions 
invaded the rebellious province, destroying its resources and devastat- 
ing its lands. The ever victorious Tenth Legion marched "from the 
mountains to the sea," carrying desolation and destruction, until, from 
sheer exhaustion, the surrender of the army of the revolted province 
became imperative. The conquered leader was summoned before the 
Roman Senate, and by the victorious consul asked : " What punishment 
do they deserve f " The defeated but unccmquered chief proudly re))lied : 
"Such punishment as he deserves who fights for liberty." Confounded 
by the reply, a senator asked whether, if terms of peace were granted, 
they would faithfully abide by them. The defiant reply came promptly : 
" Si honam dederiHs, fidam et perpetv.am, si malam hand diuturnamy 
(If the terms were just and good, they would faithfully abide by them; 
but if they were unjust the peace would barely last until he could return 
to tell the people what they were). The Roman Senate did not take 
years to "reconstruct" that province, but history tells us that they 
were immediately invested with all the rights and privileges of Roman 
citizens, because they were only fit to be Romans who held nothing to 
be valuable without liberty. 

The rise and progress of Roman greatness was due to the prompt 
assimilation of conquered provinces into the Roman Republic, and if 
that example had inspired your national authorities after the surrender 
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of our jirmies, this country would Lave escaped that period of "recon- 
struction," more dark, dreary, aud dismal than actual war; and can I 
not truthfully say, had it been left ak)ne to those who did the fighting 
and who wore on their bodies the S( ars of battle, that we of the South 
would have avoided that lierce warfare at the ballot box whereby recon- 
ciliation became impossible, because we believed that ** reconstruct ion" 
was unjust f But now all rejoice that obstacles and impediments have 
been removed by the sense of American justice, and (Jiiis Americanus 
sum is to-day the proud boast, the noble birthright of every i>atriot in 
every Htate. 

That the i)eople of our country should have disputed long over their 
organic law, should have quarreled over its meaning, and tinally have 
fought to '^a linish'' for the settlement of that which they could not 
determine by reasoning, is but the e\i>erience through which every 
people have gone. Long before the day when the Norman, on the hill 
at Uastings, won the crown he claimed by virtue of right under the 
organic law, the strife of the constitution of England began, which 
continued down to the day when William of Orange expelled the last 
Stuart from the throne. The wars of our English ancestors about 
their organic law far exceed in number, duration, and devastation all 
other wars waged by the people of England, and the chapters of her 
history would be few, and without interest or ijistruction, which did not 
tell of (dvil strife and civil war over the meaning, the construction, and 
the settlement of her organic law^s. 

It may be that the houses of York and Lancaster are prototypes of 
the American lloundhead and Cavalier. Their red and white roses 
were thorny roses, and for thirty years were stained with blood. When 
the strife between them ended, and the strength of the two was united, 
modern England was built up, and became one of the most powerful 
nations known to the history of man. And though we Gonlederates 
may, as the House of York, have found a Bosworth lield, yet the victors 
so keenly felt tlie point of onr lance that they rejoice, as do we, that the 
contiict lias ended, and that we are now reunited, with one country aud 
one Hag. 

The designation of the sections of our country as the North and the 
South — as divisions distinct in interest an<l diverse in traditions — found 
recognition and expression in our political literature when every State 
in the Union was a slave State. 

There were, m fact, two great divisions of the Angh)-Saxou race 
domiciled in the colonies, with distinct economies arising from the oper- 
ations of climate, soil, and occupation. They were a trading and a 
planting people — where agriculture and commerce had created adili'er- 
ence in every feature of domestic life. Their systems of labor, their 
habits of life, their thought, and their asinrations divided and separated 
along diverging lines, until a[>prcheiisions. Jealousies, and distrusts 
existed no less distinct than the climatic ditierences which surrounded 
them. 

TUE PURITAN AND THK OAVALIEK. 

The ineradicable enmity between the Puritan and the Cavalier was 
neither mitigated in ex))ression nor lessened in spirit by transplanta- 
tion in America, but was exaggerated by the conditions which tied the 
colonies to the common sovereignty of England. 

It was a fortunate circumstance in the dis])ensation of a wise Provi- 
ice whicti Intervened the Dutch of !New York, the Swedes of Dela- 
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ware, and the Quakers of Penusylvauia betweeu the rival, discordant 
Anglo Saxons in the North and the South. 

Every colony had a motive for its existence. Massachusetts and New 
England for the Puritan, Virginia for the Cavalier, Carolina for the 
Huguenot, Maryland for the Catholic, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and 
Delaware for the Quaker, New York for the commercial and trading 
Dutchmen, Rhode Island for the Independent, and Georgia "a place of 
refuge for the distressed people of Britain and the persecuted I*rotes- 
tants of Europe." 

These were the beginnings of the constituent parts of our Union, and 
a more heterogeneous mass of conflicting motives and interests is not 
to be found in the pages of history. The colonies grew in vigorous 
strength . Bancroft tells us they '^ cherished a passion lor independence." 

The North grew no nearer to the South, and the South no nearer to 
the North, however far each section drew away from British despotism. 

In all the throes of desperation which followed the effort for inde- 
X>endence, it was the common defense rather than any unity of institu- 
tions, or interests, or sentiment that welded the colonies together. 

As soon as they became free and independent States they confederated 
for defense, and with jealous care guarded against nationality; and 
even while under their confederation, the old antagonism of the North 
and South developed anew without diminution either in interest or 
sentiment. 

If the articles of confederation illustrate one thing more than another, 
it is the utter absence of any real, positive sentiment of nationality. 

The history of the Constitutional Convention of 1787-88 is a record 
of conflicting interests and of divergent civilization which required 
compromise and concession to establish a Union which was more neces- 
sary to public defense than conducive to any sentiment of the common 
feeling and common interests nnd nationality. 

All this is old — yea, '* old as the hills," and as forgotten as the clouds 
that once rolled over them — but it is the fact of history, and points 
the moral and accentuates the truth of that political philosophy which 
directed the South through all her history from 1789 to 18G0. 

But, Mr. Chairman and fellow-citizens, all things come to the man or 
p^)ple that wait, and so, with perfect confidence in the rectitude of Con- ^ 
federate motives, in the correctnessof Confederate views of the Federal* 
Constitution, and of the propriety of our acts in the past, we, surviving 
Confederates, for ourselves and in behalf of our dead comrades, otl'er no 
apology nor excuse for our ccmrsc in 18Gl-(i5, but frankly and firmly 
avouch the facts of our countrv^s history, and the teachings and writ- 
ings of the fathers, as the justification of the Southern States at the 
bar of impartial history. 

The principles in defense of which the South accepted battle were 
found in the Constitution. Whatever may be the right or the wrong, 
the South believed she was right, and the principles in defense of whicli 
the South accepted battle, after peaceably seceding from the Union, 
were found in the Constitution and taught by the fathers. The South 
claimed and asked nothing more than Equal liights — not of persons only, 
butof States — equal privileges in allpartsof the Union; equal protection 
wherever the flag floated, to every person, and to every species of 
proi)erty recognized by any State. Less than that was subordination, 
not equality. 

Thus, Mr. Chairman, it may be seen that the facts of history, the 
writings of the founders of our Federal system, the reservations of the 
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States when ratifying the CoiiBtitutJon, and, it may be said, the resolu- 
tions and platforms of political parties, and the course of administra- 
tion up to that time, all united to sustain the theory that our Federal 
Union was a compact of confederation from which any State could 
l)eaceably withdraw. 

When Equal Kights and Equal Privileges were denied to the South, 
an ai)i)eal to the court of last resort between sovereign States became 
absolutely necessary — an appeal to war — that tribunal of ibrce whose 
judgment is final, whether just or otherwise. In its forum the States 
joined issue, and when its decree was found against the South we bowed 
to it as linal, without consenting to it as just or righteous. Its irre- 
versible result will not again be questioned, but is accepted with a 
solemn sense of duty, overcast with natural and unavoidable sorrow. 

It now becomes our duty, as ex-Confederate soldiers, to maintain the 
Government with true faith, and defend the ilag of our country with 
the same (jourage and devotion that we gave to our *' little cross of 
St. Andrew.'' 

That, Mr. Chairman, is the essence of the unvarnished story of the 
causes which led to our civil war. We take no exceptions to the sense 
of duty which iin[)clled the people of the iS'orth to i)eril all of the Con- 
stitution, Jill of material wealth, and that wider wealth of individual 
life, to mainlaiu the union of States, for it but shows their love and 
deep devotion to the Union. The South proffers at the bar of history, 
and in tlie Ibruni of ccmscience, a rectitude of motive, and a warrant of 
law, not less moral and righteous than all that animated the North. 

Publicists may draw distinctions between just and unjust wars, but 
in civil conflicts for inalienable rights, victory can not sanctify the 
wrong, nor defeat invalidate the right. Our civil war established 
beyond controversy that the North was the stronger in all the materials 
of war, and had vastly greater facilities for making them available, 
having, besides internal resources, the outside world to draw from; 
but l)eyon<l that, human leason can draw no rightful conclusion, and 
the right or wrong is left to impartial history. 

And, Mr. (Miairnnui, I have not the least ai)prehensi(>n that impartijil 
hist')ry will fail to recognize the justilication of the South in the records 
of our country, and lind that, according to the faith that was in lier 
p^o])lc, and their judgment made np from that standpoint, there was 
no alternative left in 18(JL hut the appeal to arms; and 1 aflirm, Mr. 
Chairman, with equal conlidence, tiiat any <*onq)arison of the two sec- 
tions, from the earliest tinu's to the present day, will not find the South 
to have bc(Mi less patriotic or less solicitous for the honor, glory, and 
welfare of the Union. 

SOUTHERN PATRIOTISM. 

The sacrifices made by the Conlederate soldier put the question of 
motive beyond cavil. There never was a time between Fort Sumter 
and Appomattox — when even in the death struggle — the Confederate 
soldier did not feel that he was fighting for his country, for the legal 
riglit to local self-government under the existing ( •onstitution made by 
his fathers; and he never doubted the right to claim for the South an 
equal shan* of ghuy woJi and sacriticcs nmde by Pevolutionary ancestry, 
lie remembered with pride that the fust declaration for colonial inde- 
pendence was made at the South, in Me(;klenburg, N. C; that Thomas 
Jefterso]], a Southern man, wrote the Declaration of Independeiice 
adopted by our fathers. He remembered that Patrick Henry, another 
Southern man, when doubt and hesitation had paralyzed the popular 
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Leart, raised the battle cry, "Give me liberty or give me death !" and 
aroused all patriots to decisiou and action. lie also remembered that 
George Washington, a Southern man, led the Army to final victory, 
securing liberty to American colonies ; and that when the turning point 
of the struggle came. Southern heroes from this valley, at Kings Moun- 
tain, after the misfortune at Camden, turned the tide of war and led to 
the climax of victory at Yorktown. Such assiued historic facts nerved 
the Confederate on to deeds of valor and made him a willing sacrifice to 
his convictions. Nor was he inditt'erent to the facts of the history of 
our country from 1789 to 1860, as the authentic record of the pubhc 
acts of Southern and Northern statesmanship, which shows that the 
patriotism of the South was prolific of great civil achievements by which 
the country grew in power and in wealth until it became the wonder of 
the nineteenth century. 

History sustains the South in the claim that all the territory brought 
into the Federal Union has been by gifts from Southern States, or 
acquired by Southern policy, except Alaska, and that every State in the 
Union has been carved out of that territory ex(»epting two — Vermont 
and Maine. It is an historical fact that every foot of territory secured 
to the United States after the treaty with England at the close of the 
Revolutionary war was secured by treaty si<:ned by Southern Presi- 
dents, except that small ]>ortion known as the Gadsden treaty, and 
that was signed by President Pierce. 

Bee for a moment: Old Virginia passed the title to the five original 
Northwestern States. Old Virginia also gave title to Kentucky. North 
Carolina gave the United States title to Tennessee. Tiie next acquisi- 
tion was the Louisiana purchase, from France, by President Jefferson, 
carrying with it all the remaining territory to the geographical j>oint 
where the tide in the Northwest flows to the Pacific Ocean. Then 
Florida, with certain rights in Oregon, was purchased from Spain by 
President Monroe. President Tyler signed the treaty with Texas. 
President Polk signed that with Mexico for California, New Mexico, 
and Arizona. 

And, singular to say, the treaty with Russia, by which Alaska was 
secured, although negotiated for under Mr. Lini^oln's administration, 
was finally signed by President Andrew Johnson, a Southern man. 
So, with the exception named, the treaties that brought every foot of 
territory added to the United States were signed by Southern Presi- 
dents in conformity with Southern polic^y. The South felt that she had 
done a full share in the extension of our country, and felt sensitive at 
the proi)osed denial to her States of their E^jual Kights. 

But, Mr. Chairman, "there is a divinity that shapes our ends, rough- 
hew them how we will'' — and it seems the war was inevitable. 

When our political fathers, by way of compromise, planted certain 
seeds in our political garden, they proved to be seeds of discord; and 
after our variable political sunshine, clouds, and rains for three- quarters 
of a century they at last germinated and blossomed into blood. The 
process was slow, but sure, just as with the little snowflake that falls 
on the crag in the Alps and becomes the nucleus of the mighty ava- 
lanche; when a little sunbeam falls on it and melts and loosens its 
bold, the avalanche tumbles, crashing and thundering into the vale 
below. So did the causes, created with the best intention by our 
fathers, become the nuclei which accumulated into mighty i)roportions, 
and the avalanche of war came thundering and crashing through the 
land. 
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ELEVEN STATES SECEDE. 

Feeling that their eonstitutional rights were imperiled; that they 
were denied tlieir equal rights in i\ut Union, and having failed, after 
rejx^ated (»flbrts, to compromise and reeoneile essential dififerenees, 
eleven of the Soutliern States, asseiting their primary rights as sover- 
eign States, eaeli acting for itself and on its own responsibility, formally 
and peaeea])ly withdrew from the Union, placing themselves jnst as 
they were before entering into the compact of union. 

This was not done in anger nor in indecent liaste, but with proper 
grace and dignity, overcast with s<»rrow. The time of so doing 
c»xtended from December, 1H60, to Jun(N ISOl. Each seceding State, 
from natural sympathy and common interest, aligned itself alongside, 
of those that had preceded it, and, alter the fashion of the original 
formation of the Union, they united their fortunes and made common 
cause. Three otlieis, bordt^r States — Kentucky, Missouri, and Mary- 
land — hesitated in the attempt to join th(»ir seceding sisters, but finally 
were Ibrced to remain in the Union, whik*. numbers of individuals and 
organized commands, foHowiiig their convictions, prc»mptly and bravely 
left tlieir homes in those States and united their destinies with the 
land of the South. 

Tli(5 situation at this juncture was critical and hazardous, for war 
confronted the South, and she was i)oorly prepared to meet it. The 
Confederate States, being without prestige as a government, without 
an organized army as a nuch'us, witluuit even a treasury, and being 
totally without a navy, a blockad(^ soon coiled as a mighty anaconda 
about the Southern seacoast, and practic^ally cut off all commuuieation 
with the outer world, drying up every channel of commerce. 

Believing in the justice and righteousness of their cause, and to main- 
tain their constitutional rights, and undaunted by such ol)stacles, the 
eh»ven s<»ceded States organizcnl what is known to history as the "Con- 
federate States." Thedoctrineof'Mbrce" asserted itself in the North, 
excitement was at t'evcr heat and inllanied the ])assions of both sec- 
tions, and hurri(*d brothers into a war that linds no x)arallel in all history. 

THE CO^^FEl)ERACY. 

The (Confederate States were organized and established as a separat<3 
government, with its chosen (tapital — Kichmoud, Va. 1 use the term 
"established" signiti(!antly. This organized government, by constitu- 
tional designation, gave itself* the name of "The Confederate States." 

It belongs to history, however, that the Confederates did have a 
government for four years — years of battle and of blood — and that it 
was organized after the fashion of the one established by our fathers. 

Ours was a pent-up Utica; no navy, no commerce with the outer 
world to give value to depreciated currency, or obtain recruits from 
abroad. We nuiy have had arms strong enough in our Ithaca to spring 
the bow of Ulysses, yet when by long-continued strain they were 
weakened, we had no means of strengthening them. Our foes com- 
manded all the reca[)erative power desired. Like Virgil's golden 
branch, when one was torn away another sprang in its pla^e, yet the 
adversary was held at bay for four long years. 

Kepresentatives, under the election laws of each State, were chosen 
to its Congress. Laws were enacted, putting the machinery of govern- 
ment in active operation — alike on a peace and war basis. A consti- 
tatiou was formally adopted and elections held under it^ laws were 
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eDacted and enforced tbroujrb proper lep^al channels. It had, according 
to forms of law (as in reality it had), its president, its congress of two 
houses, a fiill cabinet, composed of secretaries of state, treasury, war, 
navy, attorney-general, and postmaster- general. It bad its judicial 
tribunals, i)08t routes and i)ost-offices, tax gatherers, and in fact all the 
machinery and paraphernalia of a thoroughly organized and equipped 
government. 

It bad its national flag and a patriotic and gallant army to defend it. 
That flag emblemized its nationality and waved defiantly for fcmr 
years over Confederate armies that guarded its citadel. It was defen- 
sive and not offensive war. The Confederates asked to be let alone — 
only that. Therefore, was it not an "established" government? Cer- 
tainly, for that period, and, by way of emphasizing that fact, permit me 
to say that to disestablish it required 2,759,059 gallant and well-equipped 
Federal soldiers, four years, fighting liundreds of battles, with a loss of 
more than half a million men, and at a cost in money of four or five 
billions of dollars. 

It is an historic fact that President Lincoln formally called, through 
all sources, for 2,759,059 men for military service to the United States 
irom April 14, 1861 (the day after the first gun was fired at Fort Sum- 
ter), to April 14, 1865 (the day of his death). It is also an historic fact, 
obtained from the best available data at my command, that the Con- 
federate States had on their aimy rolls, irom first to last during our 
ffiur years' strife, less than COO,0(IO men. 

When impartial and truthful writers and philoso])hers of history 
come to see, understand, and analyze such isuts, can it l)e believed that 
they will speak of it as a "mere rebellion," and not as the greatest of 
civil wars? 

Tlie word "rebel," while intended as a word of rei)roach, created no 
alarm among Confederates. They recognized the fact that wherever 
you find in history a struggle for liberty, the word "liberty" is pre- 
ceded by the word "rebel," as in the struggle of our own lievolutionary 
fathers for independence. 

GREAT BATTLES. 

Among those battles are Chickamauga and Missionary Ridge. 

Here, at the foot of this picturesque and historical valley, immedi- 
ately on the Tennessee and (icorgia State line, under the brows of the 
mounrains that encircle Chattanooga, there is a sluggish little stream 
flowing from the head of McLemores Cove into the broad and beautiful 
Tennessee a short distance above this city. This little stresim still 
bears its Indian name, no less beautiful than significant, Chickamauga 
(river of death). Near the banks of this fateful little river, on Sep- 
tember 19 and 20, 1863, was fought a brilliant but terrible battle, one 
that current history is writing down — on both sides — as the best-fought 
battle of the war, and which, when all is known and viewed impartially, 
will be so written by future historians. The commanding generals were 
Bragg and Rosecrans. liosecrans's force largely outnumbered that of 
Bragg, until Longstreet's corps joined Bragg, and then the disparity, 
as we see it, was but about 4,000, and that was in favor of the Federals. 

The two armies had met before under the same commanders, when 
they fought the old year out and the new year in, and made Stones 
River, or Murfreesboro, a field of historic renown. In that test of 
prowess, though the contest for two days was bloody, but little advan- 
tage was gained by either army, save that after the second day's con- 
flict Bragg retired without pursuit, and left Rosecrans the honor of 
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lioMiiig the field. It was a seeoud F1o<ldcii Held, where liotli Surrey of 
flnglaiid and .lames of Si'otlaiid l^elieved the other army vanquished, 
and neither conld <-laiin a victory until the dawn of the next day. Mean- 
while, during the winter and spring, Koserrans had reru[>erated and 
filler! up his army after the hattle of AInrfreeslH>n>: Hra^g had depleted 
his by sending l)etween eleven and twelve thousand infantry to Mis- 
sissippi. 

After the comparatively small hut plucky engagements at Hoovers 
Gap and Liberty (jap, fought on General Hragg's outposts in resistance 
of General Kosecrans's advance, on .lane 1*4, l>^]3, a series of move- 
ments followed in which Kosecrans sought to force Bragg to light in 
middle Tennessee, while the latter was maneuvering to draw Bose- 
crans srnith of the Tennessee Hiver hefoi*e dehvering liattle. 

The strategic movements of Bragg after abandoning t'hattanooga by 
scattering his forces, under the pretense of a retreat, until he had Kose- 
cTans's three corps separated beyond immediate mutual relief (McCook 
in the mountains toward Rome, Ga., Crittenden near Kiuggold, Ga., 
jmd Thomas in McLemore's Cove) were entirely successful, and con- 
tinuing his plan of operation he turned, on September 10, n\}ou Tlumias's 
coi-]>s, which hehl Rose<rans"8 center, then in McLemore's Cove. It was 
isolateil, and Urd<if]^ had his army well in hand, and orders were given 
for the attack, which for causes never yet fully and satisfactorily 
explained to the w(»rld failed to materialize and Thomas es<*aped 
through Stevens Gap. in his rear, on the evening of the 11th. 

Had Thomas been crushe<l, whirh he could liave been l)y the largely 
sui>crior forces of Bragg which then confronted him l>oth on front and 
Hank, it would have left the other two corps under McC(K>k and Critten- 
den, which then composed Ivoserrans's coinniand, sulhciently far apart 
to lie attacked in detail by the entire army of r>ragg. Had this plan 
not niisearried. the battle of Chickaniauga would iu*t have been fought. 

And so, again, the onlt^* by (leneial Ibagg to attack Crittenden in 
his isolated i»osition near Rin^rgoUl on the l.'>th failed to materialize, 
else in all juobability the battle of Chickamauga wouhl not have been 
fought where ami when it was. if 1'ought at all. 

At this juncture General Koscrans seemed to roalizt* his peril, and 
tcHik most active ste|»s to c(Uicentrate his entire tbrce, which was done 
in short oider. 

It is doubtiul. liowever. if these stratt\iric niovemonts of (ieneral 
Bragg, as luilliant as they were, were more brilliant and commendable 
than the readiness and skill with which General Kose<rans relieved 
himself, and turned in full form and bold front and gave challenge for 
the great battle of (Miickaniauga. 

The object of General Uosecrans was to drive I»ragg through north 
Georgia — and lU'agg <lid not inteml that he shouhl without a light. 
The three days from the 1 1th to the 17th (tin* <lay on which the general 
order for battle was issiuMl by Ibagg^ were criticised by the uninitiated 
as '•'time and op])ortunity lost." But subsequent events, when Ij<mg- 
street arrived, showed the wisdcun of this delay. 

These two gallant armies, om* con)pose<l of Wi'stern and the other of 
Southern men. with kindred, in many instances, brothers on the oppo.s- 
ing sides, wen* skilled by ex])erience and seasoned by hardship, and 
possesses! no mean opinion of the i)rowess of eaih other. 

TWO days' STIU'GGLK. 

The gage of battle was tendered and prom]>tly ae(»epted. Detail that 
might at another time l>o more interesting would be tedious on this 
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For two (lays iu thin valley, under the brows oi' Lookout, near the 
border line of Georgia and Tennessee, and on the hanks of the shiggish 
little '^ river of death," the terrible onslaught was waged, with a 
destructive fury hardly 8urx)as8ed in any battle of modern times. With 
hurrying to and fro, marches and countermarches, sometimes in ^' double- 
quick," in suljusting lines, the battle began. What, with assault 
and repulse, with vantage ground gained and lost, salients taken and 
retaken, lines broken and righted up again, with gaps filled here 
and flanks covered there, movements checked, flags captured and 
rec^aptured, guns taken and retaken, Stars and Stripes and Stars and 
Bars vieingwith each other for i^lace, thus did the masterful strife con- 
tinue until the mantle of night, in its charity, enveloped the scene, 
without any very decisive, permanent advantage to either side. 

It was a calm, crisp, frosty night, quiet and serene, save the sound 
of the ax in Federal hands as fieldworks were hastily constructed, 
indicating Federal pluck that meant to stay. There was on the Con- 
federate lines that stillness of slumber which exhausted nature alone 
can give. The stars, as eyes from heaven, save that of Mars, which 
was blootlshot, looked down alike on the living and the dead — on the 
blue and on the gray — who seemed sleeping together. 

The Federals initiated the fight on the evening of the 18th, whether 
intended or not. Then it was that Rosecrans saw that instead of 
retreating through north Georgia, General Bragg had assumed the 
offensive, and had tendered the gage of battle. Rosecrans immedi- 
ately pnt himself in a defensive attitude. Bragg, however, not yet 
having crossed the Chickamauga in force, gave Rosecrans ani])le time 
on the evening of the 18th in which to clioose his ground and locate his 
lines. This was advantageously done by i)lacing them on points of 
slight elevation extending through a level wooded country in a forest 
abounding in dense undergrowth, with here and there, at long intervals, 
small fields and small, open, gladed spots. Tliesft were tlie only i^laces 
where troops would be rendered visible until in close, deadly range. 
The dense undergrowth concealed the Federal lines and served as 
masks to batteries. Rosecrans's lines thus situated, his batteries were 
pla<*ed advantageously to command the approaches, and were used 
most effectively on Bragg's advance, while Confederate bntteries were 
pracrtically unused, as it was difficult to move them through w^oods and 
thick underbrush, much less to secure ad van tageons points from which 
to fire. This put the Confederates at decided disadvantage. 

Rosecrans having assumed the defensive, with lines and batteries 
advantageously located (although broken here and there in the fight of 
the 19th, but practically maintained), went to work on defenses early 
in the night, and kept it up. The sound of the ax in Fcdernl hands 
was anything but grateful to the ears of the Confederates, who were 
but a few hundred yards distant, and knew that Bragg's aggressive 
movements would soon i)recipitate them upon tlie defenses. Breast- 
works, as comfortable as they may be to those behind them, are not 
very inviting to the attacking party. As courageous as the assailant 
may be, he is conscious of his disadvantage, and necessarily assaults 
with more reluctance, because of knowing this disadvantage, while the 
soldier sheltered behind them, however frail they may be, teels a degree 
of confidence because of that advantage. While all tliis gave a decided 
advantage to the resisting party, there was to some extent a corre- 
si)onding advantage to be gained by an aggre^ssive movement; for the 
soldier gets momentum in a forward movement that often avails much. 
This was demonstrated next day at several points, where the lines 
were overmD, bat could not be held. 
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Lieuteuaiit -General Lougstreet, who had been preceded by a part of 
his command, arrived at army headquarters late in the night of the 19th. 
Thereupon, General Bragg divided his army into two wings, without 
disturbing the locality of the troops, and placed Lieutenant General 
Polk in command of the right wing, and Lieutenant- General Longstreet 
in command of the left wing. These dispositions having been made, 
General Bragg ordered an attack at daylight on the next day, to be 
executed by brigades in echehm, beginning on the riglit. The attack 
was not made, however, until between and 10 o'clock, when it was 
done with vigor and fierceness. 

THE SKCONI) day's FIGHT. 

Thus the battle was renewed on the morning of the 20tli, and to 
attempt to describe it in its multiform and magnificent detail, were I 
sufticiently informed and capable of so doing, would be a folly. Feats 
of valor were performed that day by commands in both armies that 
should entitle them to a place alongside of Grecian phalanx or Iloman 
legion. And, in many instances, individual prowess displayed itself 
with Prince Rupert rashness, and with the endurance of Cromwell's 
'* ironsides." 

Lines advanced and re(M)ile<l again and again amid the din of battle. 
The dO'ibtful issue was i)rol(>nged, each party holding the line with 
do;>ged tenacity, making the second a more deadly day than the first. 
The Federal left had been driven back, but was resolutely resisting and 
still defiantly holding the crown of Snodgrass Hill. The Federal cen- 
ter had been i)ushed from their works, and had partially regained them. 
The Federal left was still firmly holding its lines behind their works, 
when near 5 o'clock the order came to Confederates to charge all along 
the line. It came, no matter from whom, from headquarters, doubtless, 
but to us from Longstreet to Stewart, and from him to those of us wiio 
obeyed his orders, and so with other commands along the lines. The 
scales wore still trembling in the hand of fate, but sh)wly balancing to 
the Confederate side. 

That September sun, ])oising on the verge of equinox, had looked 
with burning eye all day on tliis carnival of blood, was nearing his set- 
ting, and, seen thr<mgh the smoke of battle, was enlarged and softened 
into an appaient ball of blood. That soltened sunlight, falling upon 
the begrimed, dust covered, and ]»owder-burned faces beneath the old 
slouche<l hats, gave a weird aspe^ct, as, in elbow touch, the old gray 
coats stood guard to the little cross of St. Andrew that marked the line 
of serried ranks, and seemed, as it lluttered over those s(*arred veterans, 
as sacred as thc^ sign to Constantinc, with its heaven-sent legend of 
''In hoc signo vinces." 

It was truly a battle-line of old knights, with visors down, ready for 
mortal cond)at, and would have challenged tor the laurel wreath the 
old Paladins in their impersonation of chivalry. 

This line of old gray coats and slouched hats, standing on the crested 
ridge of the last shock of battle, was the living impersonation and 
realization of '*grim visaged war" with ''wrinkled front.-' Standing 
thus in line of battle, silence, such as lu'ccedes the storm, brooded over 
it, until that fatal word, "Forward I" rang down the lines as if borne 
on electric waves, with which the very air was sun^.harged. The line 
obeyed — moved at first with slow and measured tread, tiu^n with quick- 
ened step as it neared the blazing guns, when, with the wild "rebel yell" 
and resistless charge, it dashed on the opposing lines, which, aiter 
" resistance^ sullenly gave way, and the battle was won. 
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Braxton Bragg, the general in chief commandiug Confederate forces 
on this field of (Jhickamauga, will stand in history the victor and hero 
of one of the bloodiest and best fouglit battles of tlie greatest of civil 
wars. 

MISSIONARY KIDGE. 

It was rare, in our civil war, no matter nndcr what commanders, that 
either side in a great battle reaped the frnits of victory. Chick anianga 
was not an exception. A niarvelonsly short time alter the battle of 
Chickamauga the Federal army was behind the earthworks in and 
aronnd Chattanooga, and General Bragg close in front thereof. The 
battle of Chickamanga enconraged the hoi)es of Southern people, 
while it tended to neutralize the effect of Gettysburg in the North. 
The effect was such as to cause the most prompt and vigorous steps to 
be taken by the Federal authorities to relieve it. General Grant came 
and took command in person. Two corps were brought from the East, 
as was (ieneral Sherman's army from Mississippi, and troops from other 
sources, until General Gi ant had at his command, in and about Chat- 
tanooga, as shown by his official report of November 20, 1803, an army 
aggregating in round numbers 102,000 men; present for duty, 5,003 
otticers, and 80,822 men. 

This was, perhaps, one of the largest, if not the largest, army that 
ever assembled in so small a com])ass on the American continent. 

This vast army was organized for an assault on Bragg, then holding 
the front of Chattanooga, including Missionary liidge. The command 
with which General Bragg fought at Chickamauga had been reduced 
by the casualties of that battle, by the withdrawal of Longstreef s corps 
(then around Knoxville) and Buckner's command (then near Loudon), 
by practically all of his cavalry being detached and operating on Fed- 
eral line of communication, or with Buckner and Longstreet, leaving 
Bragg with a mere skeleton of his Chickamauga command. It was cur- 
rently published and understood at the time that his command Old not 
exceed, on November 24, 25,000 effectives, and subsequently published 
reports put it, as I think, not far from that number on the day of the 
battle of Missionary liidge. 

This conmiand was divided into two corps. LieutenantGeneral 
Hardee commanded the right and Major-General Breckinridge the left. 
A day or so preceding the battle General Bragg withdrew his main lines 
to the crest of the ridge, having an engagement of some moment at 
Orchard Knob on the 23d. General Grant's forces were organized by 
grand divisions. Hooker on the right, Thomas in the center, and Sheman 
on the left. On the morning of November 25 this vast army of General 
Grant appeared in lines of battle — in two lines, with reserves in sight, 
seeming equal to a third line of battle. 

In forming lines of battle this large army uncoiled as a huge serpent, 
and its movements were visible from the ridge. The lines extended from 
the slope of Lookout Mountain for miles to their extreme left, where 
Sherman confronted Hardee. 

It was believed by the Confederate commander, and not without 
reason, that Sherman would make the main assault on the Confederate 
right with the intention of turning it, and getting to Chickamauga sta- 
tion, and thus get upon Bragg's line of communication. It was also 
reasonable to believe that the very marked demonstration on the center 
in the immediate front of the ridge was to divert attention from the 
Confederate right, while Sherman and Hooker, with concurrent move- 
ments on right and left, would be able to envelop Bragg. 
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Under this apprehension all the force thateould be i>ossibly spared was 
withdrawn from the left and center, and transferred to Hardee. Among 
others, Lewis's (Kentucky) brigade was taken out of the line just to the 
right of Bragg's headquarters about midnight on the 24th and sent to 
Hardee. There being no reserves to 8upi)ly the place, the general line 
was extended, and \vcakened at that point by a brigade's strength. 

Tlie expected attack by Sherman, however, did not materialize to any 
grent extent, while the main assault was made by Thomas, directly on 
the center and left of the line on the ridge. This vast, well equipped 
Federal army moved with system and order, indicating veteran service. 
As soon as within range of the guns on the crest of the ridge a brisk 
and effective fire was opened on the advancing lines and caused the 
front line to waver and get in confusion, but it soon advanced. When 
within range of snnill arms the firing was terrific. The assailants, 
although driven back at i)<)ints in their line, now and then, still ad- 
vanced, sheltered here and there l)y irregnlarities on the surface of the 
hillside. While the Federals were ascending the hill they could bo only 
effectively reached with either artillery or small arms by an oblique 
fire, as the declivity made direct front firing imx)racticable. A ny check 
to the ascending forward movement was tem]»orary. At some places on 
thiiti^ated Confederate line the resistance w^as vigorous and determined, 
even after the Federals had gained footing on the hill, and fired down 
the lines. At other points there was practically but little resistance. 
The Federals, having gained footing on the crest, could and did clear 
the front by enfilade fire. Thus the Confederate lines were broken and 
driven back. At Chickamauga neither i)arty could see enough because 
of the undergrowth ; at Missionary Kidge we could see too much — more 
than three to one — and the enemy with excessive numbers moving 
around both flanks. 

A part of those near and to the right of l^.agg's headquarters, re- 
formed a line in tlie woods a few hundred ynnls to the rear and resisted 
the heavy mass which was ])ressing forward in disorder. Jt was then 
getting dark, and a few volleys from artillery an<l small arms checked 
the pursuit. 

Night closed upon the scene and the C(ni federates, without further 
pursuit, crossed over the Chic'kamangn bridge and bivcniacked for the 
night. 

The Federal advance next day was successfully resisted by the Con- 
federate rear guurd at liinggohl Cap. Thus was ended the Tennessee 
cam])aign of ISiJ^J. in wjiich the splendid victory for tlie Confederates at 
Chickamauga was followed by their disastrous defeat ^at Missionary 
llidge. Winter found the Fed<Mals in Chattanooga, under General 
{Sherman — General Ivosecrans having been relieved soon alter the battle 
of Chickamauga. Active hostilities were suspended and the Confeder- 
ates took up winter (piarters at Dalton, north Georgia. 

General Bragg, in that i)atriotic, nnseltish manner characteristic of 
true merit and self-sacrificing ])nti iotisni, asked to be relieved from the 
command of th(». Army of Tennessee, and was succeeded by that sui)erb 
soldier and military chieftain, Gen. Joseph E. Johnston. 

The fate of Hragg and Kosecrans, commanders in chief of the two 
opposing armies in this Tennessee campaign, is a commentary on the 
fortunes of military commanders. 

THE SOUTH A FACTOU IN IIUILDING IV THE NORTH. 

Who can estimate tiw increase<l value to commerc(?, or the manifold 
gs to all the world which have liowed through all the channels 
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of commerce from the prosperity of the South! Subtract from the 
commerce of the United States the value of our cotton, tobacco, indigo, 
sugar, and rice, which for one hundred j'ears have freighted Northern 
ships, and the raw materials of Northern manufactures, and you will 
understand how the South has become a factor in building up the North. 

If you call the roll of American statesmen you will find those from 
the South inferior neither in numbers nor abilities to those of the North. 
If you enumerate the antebellum soldiers who have added military glory 
to national character you will find Washington, Jackson, Scott, and 
Taylor — all Southern men — standing on the same plane with the great- 
est captains of any age in the world's history; and in mere fecundity 
of military and naval heroes, Tennessee has furnished your Navy its 
Farragut, who was a native of this historic valley, and Virginia gave 
your Army its Thomas, whom you ai)propriately call the '^ Eock of 
Ohickamanga.'' 

If you reverence that more than '' Amphictyonic council" — llie 
Supreme Court — it must not be forgotten that Southern Chief Justices 
have presided therein for sixty-two years out of its seventy-one years 
of antebellum existence. If you honor the Chief Magi8tra<*y of our 
country above all i)ower on earth, remember that Southern Presidents 
I)erforme<l its high responsibilities for fifty-three years out of seventy- 
one pre<*eding our civil war. 

AND WHAT HAS THE SOUTH DONE SINCE THE WAR? 

''When the bugle sang tru<*e," the paroled Confederate soldier 
returned home from the fields of his disaster, but not dishonor, van- 
quished but not destroyed; sorrowful, but not without hope. 'Twas 
true the channel had been cut deep, the iron had entered liis soul, and 
"melancholy marked him for her own," but the end of the sacrifice was 
not yet. 

Broken in fortune, but not in spirit; reduced to a penury unknown 
to him, and the more keenlj'^ felt for the sudden transition from afflu- 
ence to poverty; returning from the fields of gh)ry, yet fields of disas- 
ter, with an armless sleeve as a life companion, in search of his home, 
his vision was greeted by the broken windlass of the old well which 
had gone dry, and by the stark and weird chimney — a specter standing 
in the midst of desolation — marking tlie spot where, erstwhile, the 
"watchdog bayed deep-mouthed welcome," luid where once stood the 
old, happy home, with its latticed porch and trellised vine, its garden, 
and its roses. 

This gaunt specter, this dire want, greeted him; but the "chill 
j>enury" repressed not his "noble rage.'' Ah! tlierc was an unseen 
liand that scattered manna, and an unseen prophet wliose rod smote 
the rock and the life giving waters gushed forth. 

Hobind a frowiiinjuj Providenco 
He hides a HiniliDg face. 

The irrepressible pride and indomitable pluck of Southern manhood 
was still with him, and altlumgh in theag(myof want, without pension, 
without place, he did not humble himself and cry out in his extremity, 
HS did Justinian's greatest general, "CHve an obolus to poor old Beli- 
sarius.'' 

Contemplating and retrospecting, with proud but saddened eye, the 
terrible ordeal of fire and blood through which he had Just jmssed, and 
the gloomy future that darkened before him ; and realizing tlie situa- 
tiou and recognizing the demands ot the hour, in behalf of those he 
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most loved crying unto liiin for breiwl, be did not ask for outside help, 
nor in melancholy mood give way to lamentation, nor cover himself in 
sackcloth and ashe^s; but, as the anti<]U0 wrestler in the Olympian 
games, when thrown in the dnst, he arose with renewed challenge, the 
greater for the fall. No ! While he keenly felt, he did not sucK^umb to 
this iron fortune, this hard logic of fate, but the spirit of true manhood 
asserted itself, and with resurgam as his motto, and brain and brawn, 
aided by the genial climate find generous soil which nature gave, was 
his talisman. 

The new house, in time, reared its walls where the old one stood; the 
green ivy clings close to the bare old chimney, covering its war scars; 
the Virginia creei)er and the eglantine — that '' country cousin of the 
rose" — vying with each other in beauty and aronni, entwine about the 
new ixmili; again, " the old oaken bucket hangs iu the well,'' the witch 
elms lengthen their evening shadows, and the mocking bird-s throat is 
in tune. Tlie song of the reaper is heard in the lields, and again the 
''lowing herd winds slowly o'er the lea," and the "plowman homeward 
plods his weary way." It is home again ! 

This war-worn Confederate swept away obstacles and moved a swift 
ccmrser along the great Apian way to Southern develoi)ment, and stands 
to-day in the front rank, the i)eer of the noblest, the bravest, and best, 
whether in war or peace. 

With firm and manly strides he forged ahead in the development of 
what is called, in the nomenclature of the day, the "new South." lie, 
however, forgets not the i)ast, but with the loftiest i»ride and tenderest 
devotion, turns to the "old South," as turns the sunflower — 

To its *rod w'hvu hv seta 
'J'lio Haiin' look that it jravc wlu'ii In* ro8«*. 

Tlie valorous sons of the South who, on the crested ridge of battle, 
stoo<l for her honor, her rights, and her life, and fought her historic 
battles, even at the cannon's mouth, hcUl her then, and hold her now, 
sui)renie in their heart of hearts — wliile her daughters, unwavering in 
their loyalty and love, will ever crown the "old South" queen of song 
and star of chivalrv. 

Mr. Cliairnian, it'the ''new South'' is the young and coming giantof 
to day, the old Confederate soldier bids him Gods])eed, and will stand 
by his struggles in the great battle for su|)rcniacy, as in all else that 
will nnike greater and grander our devoted Southland. lUit in doing 
so we withhold no h)ve, no devotion, no dutv from our dear ''ohl 
South." 

TIIK OLT) SorTlI. 

Mr. Chairnmn, the "old South'' had characteristics i>ron()unced and 
emphatic, and junong them none more distinctive than her admiration 
for and observance of true and genuine chivahy. 

Public virtue is not found save where there is ])rivate virtue — and 

private virtue is not found where i)atriotism is at discount, and where 

woman is not honored and elevated. It was reverence for woman and 

hatred of oppression that gave mediaeval chivalry its glory and its 

charm — and while chivalry nniy be unknown in nuxlcrn times as an 

order, and the chevalier known only as an historic character — at least 

sach chevalier as conserved public honor and i)rivate virtue in the 

twelfth century — yet its spirit lives, and its cardinal virtues are the 

^^ pme as when it sallied forth from the mountain fastnesses of old Spain 

■jiMadreBS the wrong and restore the right. 'Tis true that this utilitarian 

^^^■Ml^ Uiqghs liS its ancient fanatic exaggeration as a highly colored 
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sham, yet the Cid and the Bayard of that day are the heroes of poetry 
and song in this. The chaste and conservative elements of true and 
genuine chivahry in this day often shine out in individuals and com- 
munities to the infinite pride and delight of the refined and cultured. 
It shows itself in nothing more marked than in the social exaltation of 
woman and in admiration for the soldier who gallantly fights the bat- 
tles of his country, whether he wins or loses the fight. This spirit of 
chivalry is not ephemeral or changeable, for it is based on high and 
holy principles that abide with the true, the modest, and tlie brave. It 
is the embodiment of disinterestedness; the flowering of every finer 
feeling; the synonym of honor, gentleness, and courtesy ; the perfection 
of self-abnegation, and the happy combination of right with might. It 
is the redresser of wrongs, the foe of tyrants, the champion of the 
oppressed. It is a check upon immorality, the scourge of vice, and a 
living, breathing protest against the selfish idea that any man can live 
for himself alone. Neither is it alone the quality of courage in the 
soldier, though he were "fashioned after Cato's liking'' — nor is it alone 
the grace and courtesy of the carpet-knight, but the high and holy 
characteristics of true and noble virtues that make up the chevalier. 

It was refreshing at the close of our interstate struggle to witness 
the delicate observance of the high points of chivalry between true and 
tried soldiers, who had met face to face with visors down and lance 
well poised, soldiers — many of whom I see around me — who had stood 
tip to tip, toe to toe, and dared to stand and do their duty. One of the 
most marked characteristics of Federal and Confederate soldiers, after 
they had ceased to do battle, was that manly bearing and courteous 
recognition among those who did the fighting and modestly wore their 
battle scars — not scars of infamy, but scars of honor. It is not the brave 
and generous who bears malice and treasures hate, and seeks to offend 
his disarmed quondam combatant, but the mountebank who struts in a 
misplaced uniform, with mock heroic air, who fights battles in mimicry, 
with words for weapons, when the danger has passed. Some such there 
were in the days of " reconstruction." 

Drest in a little brief Jiutliority, * » ^ 
Plays Hiich fantastic tricks before high heaven 
As make the angels weep ! 

But they were rare exceptions, and were condemned by their fight- 
ing comrades who were made of ''sterner stuff." Wherever is found 
moral and physical cournge, good faith, fearlessness in discharge of 
duty, love of justice, tnith, and honor, admiration for gallantry, and loy- 
alty to womanhood, there is the characteristic chivalry of the "old 
school,^ no matter whether hidden beneath the closed visor of an errant 
knight, or under the blue blouse of the Federal, or within the old gray 
jacket of Confederate knighthood — 

The hodden gray— and a' that, and a' that. 

Such chivalry should live and grow, and be recognized as beneficent 
in all countries, and it is x)leasing U) know that it is a factor in our 
American Republic — both North and South — and without invidious dis- 
tinction, I may justly claim for the "old South," with its cavalier and 
Huguenot lineage, that higher order of chivalry for which it is recog- 
niz^ by the ci^ized world. 

VICTORIES OF PEAC^E. 

Mr, Chairman, '^ x>^ace hath her victories no less renowned than war." 
With gloomy prospects, but high resolve, recognizing that labor is the 
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trnc* magician, tlie Confederate soldier on bU return entered upon a 
L'iiii))»ai*:n against adversity. Man's hardest stru<::gle is with fortune, 
and h<* who resolutely fai-es adversity and conquers is as niaeh a hero 
as he who storms a forti*ess. Tiiis the South has done, and is doing, 
with a mute energy and quiet i>ersistence that challenges admiration. 
The South has workeil persistently — espei'ially the Confederate soldier 
element — and has borne up against reveises in peace as against defeiits 
in war. amd aheady lias had marked success, and has given earnest of 
far greater. And, hap]>ily for her future, the i>olicy of Xew England 
i< torriug her into the line of manufactUH^ — the arsenal of industry — 
that will enable iier to supply home wants in that line and give employ- 
ment to home jK'ople, which is the greatest element of prosj^erity. 

Providence has lavished bounties on the South — given to it the lux- 
uriance of the tropics without its di>ad vantages, and the salubrity of 
the North without its drawbacks. The South of to-day holds in trust 
the elements of the wealth of nations to a greater extent than any- 
other i»art of the habitable gh»bc. In its soil and climate are the lever 
tl.ar ]iroj>els the steamship through the waves and turns wheels that 
kecji in moti<»n looms and spindles that give employment to millions of 
han<ls and sui)plies raiment to halt' the civilized world. Her annual 
croj) of on** staple ahme — cM)tton — yields .*:>(MMMMMHM> annually, without 
wliifli th<*re wouM br no balance of trade — no balance in commercial 
accounts in our favor in custom-house or treasury. 

THE NEW sonii. 

The rapid development of merhanical and manufactural interests in 
the Sontli is seen in the smokestacks reared upon tlie banks of rivers, 
at XIh". base of Iut mountains, by the borders of her forests, on her 
sl<»ping hillsides where the gra]>e grows iuir]>le, in her valleys where 
mellow fiiiit bursts with iniprisoni'd sweets, and by her uno[>ened 
mines, fnllcT of treasures than the subterranean gardens of Aladdin. 
Tlirv have spruiiji:, IMnrnix like, from the ashes of desolation scattered 
alon;;- tlie charred ami blackened track of war. All this betokens in 
the near luture a stronger, ritlier, and more ]»owerful S(mth than the 
old. \ eiily. it seems that tin* great necromancer, Time, makes all 
things even. 

TIm' ditliculry, Mr. Chairman antl fellow-citizens, has been for the 
Noi'th and South to understand each other. That accom])lished, trou- 
bles end and sectiiuialism stands mute. As tln^ light is turned on, the 
truth is revealed and wt* become more considerate of each other. A 
pertinent illustration of this is in the delicate matter of the treatment 
of prison<*rs by the respective i)arties when war was Ilagraut. Ander- 
sonville had its counterpart in Johnsons Island, and Libby in Fort 
I )elaware. While these nniy be saitl to be sad evidences of the unliappy 
past, each had a history that is much misunderstood. Immediately 
ni)on the close of the war, vicious literature, masquerading as history, 
Hooded the country, inlluencing the ])assious and warping public 
judgment. 

The (.'on federates were then practically without means of publishing 
their side of these matters. Hence. <MTor and slander went forth 
through the i)ress without explanation or contradiction, and the one- 
sided statements were taken as truth and easily found lodgment in 
the popular ndnd. Since, however, the corresi)ondence between the 
two belligerent powers has b(»en published ollicially by order of the 
Governiueut, that i>opular Judgment has undergone a great change — 
into hone.st minds by reading both Federal and Confedeiateotli- 
records. Without detail or reviewing the correspondence or the 
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cai*tels resulting therefrom, I beg in this connection to read a short 
paragraph of the report of the then Secretary of War, Stanton, who, 
if not the liighest authority in these matters for a Federal, there is 
none. As to comparative deaths in prison of Federal and Confederate 
soldiers, Secretary Stanton, in his report dated July 19, 1866, said: 

Confederates in Northern prisons, 220,000; Union soldiers in Southern prisons, 
270,000; excess of Union prisoners, 50,000; deaths in Northern prisons, 26,436; 
deaths in Southern prisons, 22,756. 

Tliis report of Secretary Stanton was corroborated the next June by 
the report of Surgeon-General Barnes, and when reduced down to pure 
mathematics means that 12 per cent of all Confederate prisoners died 
in Northern prisons, while less than 9 per cent of Union soldiers died in 
Southern prisons. If these facts are true, and they are all a matter of 
record, does not this falsity the charges of the South's maltreatment 
of prisoners in her hands?' 

PREJUDICE REMOVED. 

Mr. Chairman, it is cause of congratulation that the barriers of prej- 
udice are being gradually removed. The Ohio liiver havS not yet proved 

* Hon. John Shirley Ward, after having examined minut^'ly nnd thoroufjhly the 
correspondence between th« Union and Confederat*^ authorities and the action of each 
Government touching the exchange of prisoners during the war, has ])ublished several 
articU\s in regard thereto. Th<' following brief but comprehensive extract from one of 
his publications is here submitted as further explanation of this much misunderstood 
matti'r : 

ti * • » During the second year of the war a general exchange of prisoners was 
agreed upon by the commanding generals, man for man, and oftioer for oflioer, of ecjual 
rank. After thousands of ]irisoners had been exchanged, this cartel was suspended, 
but we have no space to discuss the reason why. In the meantime the Northern 
armies were gradually coiling around the South, reducing her territory day by day, 
and thus reducing her supplies in th(i same way. Federal prisoners were coming in 
by thousands, and tht^y must be put in miserable stockades and fed on th<) same rations 
the Confederate soldiers received. The South was clamorous and persistent for a 
fair exchange, but it was denied by the United States Government. Seeing the great 
and necessary sutfering of the Northern i)risoner8, the Confederate Government made 
a proposition to allow the other to send mtulicines, provisions, and hospital stores to 
their own prisoners. This request was denied. The Richmond authorities proposed 
to permit Federal surgeons to go to the Southern prison vS, carrying and administering 
their own medicines, and not asking a similar right for the Confederates. This was 
not accepted, though they well knew that the greatest mortality and suffering their 
prisoners were undergoing was for a want of medicine. Aft«^r all hop(^ of exchange 
was abandoned. Judge Ould, the Confederate commissioner, ollered early in August, 
1864, to deliver to the Federal authorities all their sick and wounded, at the mouth 
of the Savannah Kiver, without asking for an equivalent of Southern prisoners. Tliis 
olfer was made early in August, and though the deadly malarial season was just ahead, 
the United State's Government did not send a single vessel to receive these dying 
pri>«oners till in December, thus allowing a scarcity of food and medicine and the 
burning sun of the * dog days' to have full sway over the brave but unfortunate Union 
soldiers. As soon as a Federal vessel reached the mouth of the Savannah Kiver, 13,000 
Federal sick, wounded, and some able-bodied sohliers were turned over to the author- 
ities, while 3,000 of Confederate soldiers were handed over to the Hiclimond authori- 
ties. Tho supplies for hospitals in the South having become absolut«'ly exhausted, 
the authorities oftered to buy hospital supplies from th«^ North for their own prison 
soldiers, payable in gold or cotton, promising on the honor of the South that ncme of 
them should be used for Southern soldiers, yet this was declined. * * *» Wliy did 
thousands of Union soldiers die in prison f The South was all the tim(^ anxious to 
exchange man for man. They always thought it cheaper to light the enemy than to 
feed him. They preferred to exchange prisoners on the field when they wen? taken, 
thus avoiding the many hours of prison life and the expense of maint«'nance. The 
qnestion then comes up why all prisoners were not immediately exehanged. The 
answer is fonnd in General Grant's dispatch to General Hutler, August 18, 1864 : .*It 
is hard on car men held in Southern prisons not to exchange, them, but it is humanity 
to those left in the ranks to fight our battles. At this jiarticular time, to release ail 
rebel prisoners North would insure Sherman's defeat, and would compromise our 
safety here.' '' 
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a liubicon, and the Mason and Dixon line is lost save in obisolete geog- 
ra])liy, and the Missonri Compromise, the Wilmot Proviso, and Squatter 
Sovereignty live only in history. The antagonism of the Houndhead 
and the Cavalier is vanishing, and their long-time rivalry and dislikes 
are less acute, and as kindred drops they are mingling into one. The 
tireless energy, the thrift and e<'onomy of the Northerner, coming daily 
into contact, through the medium of steam and electricity, with the less 
enterprising, the more extravagant, and the generous-hearted South- 
erner, infuse in him elements of '*git up and go 'long" that take him 
out of the beaten path and put him upon another plane in e<*onomic 
life and business enterprise. If the shrewd, thrifty, and indomitable 
Yankee were in this (*ountry entitled to a coat-ofarms, it would be 
appropriate for him to have a well-lilh»d pocketbook with a clasp, while 
that for the typical Southerner should be a slim purse, open at both 
ends. 

But the crust is broken, and assimihition is gradually going on. 
Trade, with its self interest, is the chief factor in this assimilating 
process, and brings a]>out business relations and mutual dependence, 
which most naturally beget political, religious, and social relations, and 
they in turn often light the torch at the hymeneal altar, which settles 
feuds and consumes hate, even as when Uiawatha and Minnehaha 
became one at the arrowmaker's door in the land of the Dacotahs. 

The time has come when genuine peace should prevail in all sections 
of our country, and no rankling from our civil war be left in the hearts 
of our ]>eople. IJut a little whilii and all those who M'ore the blue and 
those who wore the gray will have crosvsed over the river. The record 
of their patriotism, their courage, their sufferings and sacrifices, on both 
sides, is imi)erishable. 

The men of to-day, aiul those who come after them, should stand 
together, and see that the priceless heritage of liberty, the rights of 
the States, the rights of man, individiuilly and collectively, under our 
constitutional government be maintained. 

GROWTH IN WEALTU. 

The S(mth has increased the aggregate national wealth, in ])roportion 
to our population, ecjually with the North. We have developed coal 
until the swiftest steanu»rs that i)low the ocean look to our Southern 
mines for the energy upon which their speed dei)ends. Our iron rivals 
any in the market, our various minerals add tribute to the world's wealth, 
e(|ual in every respect to those of the North. 

In all wide-awake business circles, as in current history, it is con- 
ceded that the greatest opportunities now inviting enterprise are in the 
South. 

Piogress and prosperity smile again on the old South, whose energy 
and enterprise have given generous jn-otits to Northern cai)ital which 
found investment among her people. It has been truly said that — 

When crrtaiii ])rojn(li(('rt liuvo bccoiiio part of our mental furniture, when our pri- 
mary data aii<l (uir melhod.s of roa8onin<j imply a l<»t of local narrow asssumptious, the 
tawk of t^ettin;; outside of tliem i.s almost the task of «jcettin«j outside of our owu skhis. 

Unfortunately that was the condition of public sentiment of the North 
for many years as to the Southern States, and the South was not free 
from similar ])rejudi(;es as to the North. History (so called), poetry, 
ronnince, and art havelashioned and fostered the prejudices arising out 
of war into a public opinion which saw too little virtue, patriotism, and 
justice iu all the Southern States. Our annals, our opinious^ our acts. 
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OUT seutimente have been misrepresented and falsified until by perverse 
reiteration even honest and fair-minded men, capable of honest judg- 
ment and solicitousof correct opinion, had come to look upon the South 
through a glass darkly and withhold from her that credit to which she 
is entitled and which she has bravely won. 

But, Mr. Chairman, events have happened which contradict every 
aspersion. We of the South have prospered since our civil war termi- 
nated beyond the imaginations of poets; our wasted lands bloom again 
with the fruits and flowers of our industry and enterprise. During the 
local troubles of the last few years in this country the Soutli has had in 
her borders peace and order, and wealth and prosperity found neither 
enemy nor anarchy. 

We have turned the schoolmaster abroad in every Southern State, 
and generously provided for his maintenance and support, regardless 
of cost, and your factories from the North are finding their greatest 
profits and security in our Southern homes. 

The political theory held at the South — that our Union was a com- 
pact — evidenced by the Federal Constitution, of which the Federal 
Government was the creature and the States the creator, the former 
the agent, the latter the principal, may or may not have been tlie true 
theory of our confederation, but it was unquestionably the conscientious 
conviction of our people, our statesmen, and our States. 

It was a theory of wise men which secured the liberty of local gov- 
ernment without weakening the central power for public defense; it left 
domestic affairs to the care of those most interested in all that relates 
to home, while it intrusted foreign relations to the watchful care of the 
General Government as the agent of all the States. Capable of exten- 
sion throughout the continent, it had already extended from ocean to 
ocean, from lakes to gulf, securing the largest liberty to each constituent 
State, and yet uniting the will and power of the whole for the common 
defense of all — 

Distinct as the billows, yet one as the sea. 

Under that interpretation, before the civil war, our Government had 
stood the test of the two foreign wars and taught lessons of interna- 
tional law to England, France, and Austria, and brought the Barbary 
pirates to recognize the power and purpose of a great Republic to pro- 
tect its commercial interests in every sea. It had covered the continent 
with prosperous States and a happy people. Its exami)le had been 
followed, until to-day there is not a crowned head in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

That theory was changed by the remorseless force of a bloody war. 
If changed for the better, we of the South will rejoice with the joy of 
the North; if for the worse, we of the South will share the common ills 
and seek their betterment with the same heroic valor, the same unswerv- 
ing resolution, and the same devotion to duty that made illustrious each 
of the glorious battlefields of our civil war — for '^Thy people shall be 
my people, and thy God my God." 

BLESSING OF PEACE. 

Among the thousands of blessings with which a kind Providence has 
crowned our country, there is one which of all others we are prone least 
to appreciate — the blessing of peace. The pomp of war, its imposing 
Bpectacles, its glittering array, the measured tread of armed men, and 
the neigh of the war horse — **as he snielleth the battle from afar, 
and to the trumpet saith ha! ha!" — captivate the eye and intoxicate 

8. Bep. 637 5 
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tlio senses, while the halo of military glory quenches the pulsation of 
humanity and veils from sight the widowed mother and the weeping 
orphan kneeling on the bloody hearthstone. 

We men from yonder battlefields know what war is, and, while hold- 
ing ourselves ever ready to touch elbows in line of battle against foreign 
foes, our experience, our courage, and our patriotism warn us to ^'beware 
of entrance to a (luarrel." 

The blood and carndge of 18G1-1865 should not be repeated. No 
thoughtful man, however, is free from grave apprehensions when he 
sees the ugly signs outcrop here and there, and hang ominously over 
the destiny of our country. We even now see the faint yet vivid Hashes 
and hear the thunder in the distance, and pray that the storm may pass 
hannless. 

When the time comes — which we pray may never come — that calls 
our men to battle, the record of the i)ast gives promise and assurance 
to ihe future that the descendants of the men who followed Bragg on 
yonder i\v\d will be as responsive to the call, as valiant in the fight, and 
a« vigorous in the piusuit as the children of those who rallied under 
liosecrans. 

And sliould danger come, I believe the conservative South may yet 
prove to be the rod that will conduct the fiery bolt harmless to the earth, 
and when libt^rty takes her llight, if she ever should, from this country, 
her last resting plaee will be in our Constitution-loving and Constitution- 
defending South. 

We of the South love our comrades with no less devotion ; we see in 
them no less courage, honor, manlinesss, and patriotism than you recog- 
nize in your fellow-soldiers. To the men of the South their cause was 
not less holy, not less sacred, not less rightful than you esteem that for 
which your armies fought. 

TRIBUTE TO SOUTHERN AVOMEN. 

And of our coworkers, the noble, patriotic, and self-sacrificing women 
of the South, 1 beg, Mr. Chairman, to say an address from a Confederate 
at tlH' dedication of battlefi<*lds where Confederntes fonght would be 
iiu*onii)l('te without grateful acknowledgment to the noble women of the 
South. They were truly our comi)anions, our support, our guardian 
angels during that long, weary, and bloody period of war. Their graces, 
their courage, their constancy, their prayers, lightened our difliculties, 
relieved onr trials, and assuaged even tlie humiliation of our defeat. 

*'The women of the South !'• These words convey a eulogy in them- 
selves, and are so interwoven with our Soutliein history as to give to it 
its briglitest page and sweetest charm. It is a j)hrase that epitomizes 
all that is noble and exalted; a tyi)e of all that is gracious and refined; 
uniting the patriotism of a Joan of Arc with the heroism of a Maid of 
Saragossa — inspiring faith with fervor and courage with love of country. 
Th(M*r infiuence on the Southern soldier, from enlistment to the close, 
was like a **])ervading essence" that filled the surrounding air. 

Their hearts might have trembled foi- the safety of those they loved, 
but their voices did not falter when they si)oke of duty and gave words 
of enconragement. 

(lod bless them for the patience with which they endured privation, 
and tlie cheerfidness with whicli they gave u]) luxuries for the cause 
they loved. VViio can describe her conduct during that wonderful 
drama of a thousand bloody fields! iler sympathetic ins])iration moved 
the hearts of the sohliers in the midst of the terrible shock of battle; 
that over, she found the hospital, and, like Noah'S trembling dove, she 
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was the first to enter. Sbe soothed the hist hour of the dying hero, 
and received his last adieus to his k)vcd ones far away, which were 
faithfiUly conveyed. She was the ministering angel that mitigated 
pain, that inspired the despairing, and aroused in him a new hope of 
ftiture success. 

The women of the South were our greatest suiferers during the war, as 
they are from its results. Holding positions of ease and comfort in all 
their domestic and social relations, when the wheel of fortune turned 
against us, and all was lost, the ease and grace with which they adapted 
themselves to the change of the situation and set about their house- 
hold affairs to suit the new order of things called forth expressions of 
admiration at home and abroad. They cheered by their example, and 
strengthened by their practical aid, their husbands, fathers, and broth- 
ers, and made home happy. They are like the diamond crushed by the 
mills of the gods and ground to powder, yet its particles glisten even 
in the dust of poverty. 

The women of the North knew no such trials. They had every com- 
fort at hand, but had occasion required, I doubt not they would have 
borne them with becoming fortitude, for it is the splendor of woman's 
chsuracter^ unfolding in tlie line of benevolence, charity, and love that 
transforms the social and moral conditions of society. This, like the 
cestus of Venup, that had the power to render persons beautiful and 
inspire their love, transforms to her own likeness all that comes within 
range of her intlueuce. 

NATIONAL MONUMENTS. 

We therefore regard these monumental battlefields as a recognition, 
both popular and governmental, of an appreciation of heroism, and we 
recognize their dedication as natural, right, and eminently proper; we 
accept them as a general advance toward that catholicity of sentiment 
without which there can only be a perfunctory discharge of duty that 
can inspire no real love of country. 

These are plain and natural facts of human love and sympathy which 
every man must recognize and feel, and which all men ought to express 
with decision and promptness. We inaugurate, then, here to-day a 
great national monument — not Westminster Abbey, where poets, phil- 
osophers, and statesmen "sleep with kings and dignify the scene,'' nor 
a Florentine cathedral, where under one holy roof rest the tombs of a 
Galileo, a Macchiavelli, a Michael Angelo, and an Alfieri, but a more 
glorious monument of God's design and architecture, with mountain 
walls and hills and dales and living streams — a lovely cyclorama of 
nature's ornamentation, finish, and display, unrivaled by artistic touch 
of brush and tint on any canvas, or by impression of any plate since 
Daguerre made an artist of the sun. 

No dome "of many-colored glass" shuts out the "starry cope of 
heaven,^ where the music of the spheres sounds the eternal requiem of 
"names that to fear were never known." These monuments shall last 
" when Egypt's fall," and through all the coming years shall inspire 
our remotest descendants with that loyalty to conviction which these 
fields illustrate, and teach our people to look to their own country for 
the scenes of real glory. 

It matters not whether the Confederate who fell in these battles is 
buried under the dry, smooth surface of mother earth in unmarked or 
unknown grave, or under the little swelling mound of green grass, or 
under the marble shaft — it is equally a patriot's rest and a hero's grave. 
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His gallant and devoted spirit passed from us in the din and smoke 
of battle — 

loto that beautiful land: 

The far-away home of the seal. 

Wo have trophies tliat belong to history which we hold sacred. Oar 
flag, now known as the " conquered banner," plucked by the hand of 
fate from among the symbolical emblems of nationality, finds a niche in 
the Temple of Fame so high that detraction can not reach it. Its cross 
of St. Andrew, with its stars and bars, is a part of our history, and 
we will hold its image unblurred in the mirror of memory. 

'Tis true, ours is the '* lost cause." Lost to the sisterhood of nations 
as the wandering Pleiad is lost to its sisters, to return not again unto 
their galaxy. Yet no loyal gallant ever looks up to that cluster of 
twinkling sisters who does not feel that the missing one was the most 
beautiful of the sisterhood. 

Our old Confederate sword, broken and bloody, but not dishonored, 
and our shield, though battered and bent, yet untarnished, hang in the 
Temple of Fame as ''bruised nHmumeuts" to the valor, sacrifice, and 
patriotism of Confederates. 

We shall, by these monumental battlefields, engrave on the hearts of 
our people that record of a heroic past, which, though it be written in 
the blood of civil war, yet was essentially American in all the glorious 
attributes of American citizenship. It is right and proper to preserve 
the memory of the martial spirit which animated our people in this 
civil war; to preserve in ever durable characters on these fields of battle 
that truly American spirit, which, with — 

No thought of tlight, none of retreat, 

Each on himself relied 

As only in his arm the moment hiy of virtory. 

It is uj)on that spirit the safety of any country depends. In vain 
shall we encircle our land with fortresses: modern gunnery will demol- 
ish them; our only security and safety reposes in the s])irit and valor 
displayed alike by the blue and the gray on these fields, which record 
not your victory nor our defeat. When you remove TliermopjMa», from 
ancient, and the '' charge of the six huiulred '' from modern history, you 
may expunge Lee from Gettysburg, or Bragg from Chickamanga. 
Therefore, embellish and beaut ity these glorious battlefields for the 
truth they tell of unexampled courage and endurance and sacrifice for 
the right, the Constitution and liberty as each understood them, and 
credit yourselves with a triumph won by a larger army and by our 
exhaustion — for that will be the record of history. And let it be 
remembered that ( 'Onfederate soldiers wlio fought on these and other 
glorious battleiields against Federals recogni/.e their valor, and claim 
our Lee and your Grant as grand characters who adorn American 
history. 

ADDRESS OF GEN. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR. 

Mr. Chairman: We meet to-day upon this sacred spot to celebrate 
the heroism of the American soldier, the great results of battles, and the 
greater victories of peace. We do not (;ome with words of crimination 
or with n)emories charged with bitterness or envy. We join here as 
Anu^rican citizens upon one of the great battlefields of a great war to 
dedicate for all time to the American ])eople these monuments and 
this battlefield. We do this to remind those of coming generations of 
the heroic races from which they descended ; to exhibit to them the 
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enormous cost of the institutions bequeathed to them and placed in their 
keeping, and to forever appeal to those who are to come after us that 
they guard, protect, and forever cherish, imperishably and immutably, 
the results of the great war. 

We do not come with words of criticism or bitterness — we of the 
North. And uiK)n the very threshold of this discussion it may be well 
to remind my comrades of the great, victorious Union Army that the 
achievement of which we are proudest, and well. may be proudest, is, not 
that we conquered in war and by physical force overthrew the armies 
of the Confederacy, but that we restored the union of the States; or, 
in more fitting terms, that we prevented the overthrow of the union of 
the States; that we stood in the deadly conflict, not to change our insti- 
tutions, but to save the Union ; not to commit revolution, but to save the 
Hag as the representative of a great Union; that we fought to restore 
the Constitution as the supreme law of the land. 

A PERFECT UNION. 

But more proudly yet do we contemplate the fact that these efforts 
were not unavailing; that the result aimed at has been accomplished, 
and that the union of the States today is a " union of hearts and a union 
of hands, Jind a union of States none can sever." 

It would have been an imperfect result, if after four years of bloody 
conflict, with the tens of thousands of new-made graves, the innumer- 
able broken hearts and despoiled homes, and the enormous expenditure 
of treasure^ — it would have been an imperfect victory if wo had not 
restored the Union absolutely, with all that is thereby implied. 

It was not enough for us to have been physically victorious; it was 
not enough for us to have vanquished the enemies of the Union; it 
was not enough for ns to have reestablished the flag and the Constitu- 
tion, and to put our armies again into the possession of the places of gov- 
ernmental control; it was not sufticient that we should have established 
the physical power of the United States Government through its armies 
and its courts. That alone would have been an imperfect and unsatis- 
factory victory. We perhaps would have marched with the music of 
war and accomplished that result even had we known that the Union 
of 1896 would have been but that, and that alone. But something 
better has been accomplished. The Union has been restored, not alone 
in the power of the Federal Government, not alone in the mere restora- 
tion of all the territory of the United States to the domination of her 
flag and her army and her courts ; but we stand today proudly declaring 
to the nations of the earth that the American Union is today firmly 
reestablished, and forever established in the hearts, in the love, in the 
aflection, and in the loyalty of all her citizens, !North and South. 

BROTHERS, NOT ENEMIES. 

This is the achievement of which we are proudest. This is the result 
which makes us happy to-day. It is that we are no longer enemies, but 
brothers. Brothers in loyalty; brothers in devotion to the Union; 
brothers in fidelity to the old flag — the flag which during the war waved 
upon one side, the flag that waves on all sides of the (piestions of to-day. 

It would have been an imperfect victory, 1 have said. It would have 
been a victory of brute force, not of conscience. The result would have 
been a loyalty of fear, and not of love; a fidelity of duty or of interest, 
and not of cheerfulness and afl'ection. 

I stand hereto-day without qualification to proclaim that in my judg- 
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ment there is no tbought of disunion, no wish for the dismemberment 
of the Union anywhere on the broad face of the United States of 
America. And to day all over the smiling land, from east to west, 
from north to Houth, with the mighty linking together of States and 
Territories by the steel bands that extend from ocean to ocean and 
from the Lakes to the Gulf, the great struggle for progress and national 
perfection and prosperity is manifested on every hand. All this testi- 
fies stronger than mere words that we are a united people once again — 
united actually; united in bonds of comradeship, of loyalty, of duty, 
of love, and affection. 

These, my countrymen, are tlie results of the war of which we are 
proudest. But on an occtasion like this it is proper to discuss without 
fear, without qualilicatiou, the history of the war, not so much the 
organization of armies, the march of battalions, the strategy of cam- 
paigns, and the struggle upon the battlefields, as the more interesting 
and more instructive study of the causes that led up to the war, and 
the results that have grown out of the war. 

THE CONSTITUTION. 

The history of tlie American Constitution is one of the most interest- 
ing of all the histories of political affairs. Not Magna Oliarta nor any 
of the great political events of ancient or modern times presents so 
interesting a study to the American as the history of the formation and 
development and final glorification of the American Constitution, the 
Constitution of our country. 

Ui>on the very threshold of this discussion it maybe laid down as an 
axiom about which there can be no successful discussion, that war legis- 
lates; that there has been no great onward march of intelligence, 
political virtue, liberty, or national aggrandizement that has not been 
the outcome of war. rarliaments, legislative assemblies, congresses 
mold into written law the enactments of the battlefields; and in no 
period of the world's history did war legislate so much, so widely, so 
dee])ly, so enduriugly as did the war for the preservation of the Ameri- 
can Union. War, when once inaugurated, disregards constitutions and 
written law. They fall below the law of necevSsity. The most valuable 
monuments that have been erected by statutes and charters for the pro- 
tecticm of liberty and ])ro])orty are as brittle in the van of war and 
unstable as the toy of the child; and when the battle is over and the 
war is ended and results have been worked out, constitutions grow, 
charters are enacted, legislation is ])laced upon the statute books in 
obedience to the will of the pco])le and the settlements of war. 

Time would fail to enumerate how tlie <rreat achievements of science, 
of education, of art, of Christianity have followed the bloody track upon 
which war and bloodshed and marching armies and waving banners 
have i)receded. 

AVOUK OF THE FATIIEUS. 

Our forefathers builded a constitution which was the marvel of that 
age, and is the venerated and adored embodiment of wise legislation, 
in, the estimate of the intelligent mind of to-day. The wisdom that 
framed it suggests ins])iration of the original authors. It was born of 
a ne<*essity so great that in its j)roduction it brought about its cradle 
the genius, the wisdom, the patriotism, the radicalism, and the con- 
servatism of the great period of its beginning. It was tlie child of 
war. It was the legislation of bloody eonllict. It was the product of 
the study, the patriotism, and the fidelity that had waged eight years 
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of conflict ou the battlefields of the American Revolution. Six years 
that followed the close of the war, six years which followed the imper- 
fect abandonment and surrender of the British claims upon our soil and 
our allegiance, were years of suffering indescribable at the present day. 
The imperfections of the Articles of Confederation were so striking 
that they rapidly fell into contempt among the thinking, intelligent men 
of that day. It was a nation without nationality; it was a Union with- 
out a unity; it was a constitution without force and power. It was a 
government with no authority to protect and perpetuate itself. It was 
a government with powers neither limited nor unlimited. There was a 
Congress, but the Congress did not legislate. Doubtful of its own 
l)owers, it was criticised by all the States; and so lost and utterly 
vanished was its own self-respect, that when seventy-five or eighty 
soldiers of the Revolutionary army, armed with old flint-lock muskets, 
possibly loaded and possibly not loaded, presented them in Philadel- 
phia and demanded redress, Congress ran away bodily, forsook the 
imi>overislied capital of an alleged free government, and tied to New 
Jersey. 

The making of a constitution was a necessity. The colonial period 
and the six years of confederation had so created divergences and so 
l)rompted jealousies that it seemed a work of impossibility to form a 
constitution that would be ratified by the States. I will not stop here 
to discuss these considerations that forced themselves upon the minds 
of the i^atriots of those days and which suggested ancl demanded a 
more perfect form of goveinnient, a more perfect union, a more distinct 
nationality. Suffice it to say that the alternative of anarchy on the 
one hand and the struggle for union upon the basis of a strong and 
perfect constitution crowded itself upon the consideration of the lead- 
ers and patriots of that period, and the result was the Constitution — 
marvelous in what it did contain — signiflcant in what it did not con- 
tain, and glorious now in looking bac^kward over what it has resulted 
in, and wonderful in that it did achieve such results as it did. 

THE WEAK POINTS. 

The weak points in this wonderful Government thus constituted were, 
first, the uncertainty as to the powers conferred ui)on the Congress and 
the courts and the Executive, and, secondly, the question of the dura- 
bility, the immutability of the Union thus formed. To use the homely 
expression of the day of 1861 and prior, Was it a partnershii), dissolva- 
ble at the will and wish of either of its members, or was it a union, a 
government — a perpetual union — a perpetual government? The com- 
promises of the Constitution rapidly developed a condition of compe- 
tition, controversy, and bitterness. They all tended to irrittition — to 
anger and embarrassment. It is enough to say that the pivot of dis- 
turbance — the pivotal point from which discord and disturbance ema- 
nated — was the question of the right of a State to put an end to its 
relation to the Federal Union, the right of a State to nullify the laws 
of Congress, as was attempted in 1832, and the rights asserted in 
the Virginia and Kentucky resolution of 1789 and later — the right 
of a State to sever its relations and allegiance to the flag and the 
Union, which was attempted on a very large scale in 1801. The great 
issue of that year, which was fought out upon the battlefields of this 
country, was principally a question of politics. What it may have 
been that induced this State or that State, this body or that body of 
men, this man or that man to assume the i)osition assumed upon this 
side or that side of those questions, or either one of those questions, it 
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is unimportant now to discns8. Men may come and men may go, but 
these great principles go on forever, and history will not turn aside to 
discuss the impossible. Grant, If you please (and I do grant), that it 
was loyalty to principle, fidelity to what was believed to be duty, that 
caused the war against the Union of 1861. That question is totally 
unimi)ortant. It was a question of the character of our Government, and 
it resulte/l in the discovery of the one weak^ssentially weak — appar- 
ently irreparably weak, point in our organic law. And what was to be 
done ? That was the question. Kesort to Congress f How could Con- 
gress legislate u])on a question like thatf Call a convention f What 
good would that have done? If the wisest men in all the States of the 
Union had been called together in the winter of 1800-61 and given 
blank paper, and the order had gone forth to them, Now, in this enormous 
emergency, now, in this great deadly i)eril of our Government, write a 
new constitution and submit it to the several States for their ratifica- 
tion — the work of that body of men would have been the work of the 
idle child. It would have been the toyhouse of the infant. It would 
have been like the drifting of the leaves in a gale of autumn. It would 
have been like the disturbing of the sand before the approach of the 
tide. There was a mighty wave that had gathered force in eleven 
States, with a sentiment more or less develoi)ed, more or less organized 
in numerous other States of the Union, that would have overturned the 
wisdom of Solomon in the form of a new constitution. 

A PECULIAR INSTITUTION. 

There was a peculiar institution in the country It had its location 
and following in a few of the States of the Union. If there was a 
guilt in its origin in this country the guilt was the guilt of the people 
of the country; and when the Constitution was framed it was early a 
bono of contention. The contention of the day was disposed of by a 
comi)roniise in the Constitution, a compromise condemned upon both 
sides. An element in the North, uu element in the East, an element in 
the South, criticised the provision that the slave trade should con- 
tinue for twenty yefirs. It criticised without stint the other proi>osition 
that tli(* Constitution should practically recognize slavery and make 
possible a fugitive slave law. 

lUit out of these contentions, long after the twenty ycjirs had expired, 
and when the desire of many of the Southern people who had looked 
forward over that pc^riod of twenty years to the time when slave breed- 
ing and slave trading should become valuable and important, had been 
attained, another question arose. It was the free occupation of the 
territories of the UnittMl States by this i)eculiar property. I need not 
elaborate. Among the men who hear me to-day, and those who will do 
us the honor to read tiiese discussions, there will come fresh to memory 
the great imlitical (!ontests of 185() and 1800. Those were not the sud- 
den formation of lines of political battle. Those discussions and those 
heated contlicts were not spontaneous. They were the natural and 
inevitable outgrowth and outcome of the matti^rs in the old Constitu- 
tion which had been left unsettled and indeterminate. You can cotn- 
promise a political princii)le in a constitution or a i)latform, but you 
can not in that way obliterate the sentiment in the hearts of the people 
of a country. You can conipromise a political opinicm in a party plat- 
fonn, but after a while the smoldering embers of public o])inion, kept 
alive by personal interest, by passion, by prejudice, by aggression on 
the one side or the other, will ultimately break forth into a tlame which 
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will destroy all forms of governuient, all forms of legislation, all forms 
of constitution, save onlj- the arbitrament of war. 

COMPROMISE A FAILURE. 

So it was in our history. I will not stop, and it would be nonger- 
mane to this occasion, it would be impolitic and out of place here to 
discuss who was right and who was wrong upon those i)olitical ques- 
tions. I mean the question of policy before the war. Upon the other 
question I must while I live send forth my voice with no uncertain 
sound. Ettbrts at compromise only postponed the evil day. Efforts at 
constitutional tinkering failed ultimately. Then the wisest of the men 
of the country met in the great peace conference at Washington. It 
was an idle ellbrt, insjured by patriotism, it is true, inspired by the best 
feeling of mankind. The hope I agree was that we, as brothers, might 
not embark in fratricidal war; the hope that the fair fabric of govern- 
ment which we had inherited, even with its imperfections, from our 
fathers should not fall ; the hope that brother should not go to war with 
brother; the hope that new lines of division should not be established 
in this country; but all these failed. The time had come in the wisdom 
of Almighty God. The fulfillment of the prophetic utterances of the 
constitutional period had come. The declarations of those men who, 
all along the line of that mighty controversy, pointed out that the time 
would come when this very element would be the crater of a mighty 
volcano of political >vTath and political destruction, had come true. 
And war came. The great legislative assembly of war convened. The 
mighty parliament of blood assembled. The mighty congress of ulti- 
mate settlement of these questions which political wisdom, statesman- 
ship, patriotism, philosophy, fraternity, and law had fiiiled to settle had 
convened. The last resort had been reached. The grim arbiter opened 
the court of final and ultimate resort. 

LEGISLATION OF WAR. 

A war legislated. Its mighty edict was written upon a hundred bat- 
tlefields. The voters were columns of troops; the ballots were bullets, 
and the bayonets and sabers, and the fixed ammunition of mighty 
armies. The thunder of the gong of Sumter i)roclaimed the court open, 
and the parties came into the dread presence. 

The South marched and fought for an independent confederac3% to 
be comer-stoned upon the pe<;uliar and special institution about which 
they had gone to war. The North met the South with <letennined, 
unflinching, and patriotic purpose to save the Union, to overthrow rebel- 
lion, to destroy the political heresy of secession, to place in the unwrit- 
ten law of this country a constitutional provision with statutory enact- 
ments to support it, that this was a union of States that should never 
be severed; that this was a Government of one people, by one peoi)le, 
for one people; and that while it might be enlarged, and its scope 
extended clear from ocean to ocean, and out into the ocean, as I say, it 
should never be curtailed. Once in the Union always in the Union. 
Once a State forever a State. Once having surrendered independence 
and adopted national autonomy, always a part of the national autonomy 
of the Union. The laws of Congress to be of uniform operation through- 
out all the States. No citizen of one State to be subjected to pains or 
penalties or deprivations which were not in like manner enforced against 
the citi2&ens of the State attempting the enforcement. And all the 
citizens of all States to have the equal protection of the laws. 
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THE ISSUES. 

These were the issues upon which war was waged. It was not the 
question of slavery, except as the demand of the South was met by the 
refusal of the IN^orth to assent to their construction of the constitutional 
laws, and their conditions of reconciliation. The issue was made up 
and the conflict began. 

We did not go to war to emancipate the slave, but we did go to war 
with the full consciousness that the shivery ciuestiou was one of the 
great questions that was producing the war; and he was a man of 
shortsightedness on the one side or the other side who doubted tliat 
the result of the conilict, the end of the war, would produce either 
emancipation or perpetuation. An institution so intertwined about the 
very heart of a great ma^s of the people, and thus becoming one of the 
prompting elements of controversy, and thereby incidentally, if you 
please, producing a conilict, and thereby imperiling the life of a nation, 
could not stand unless the side that defended it could stand. 

But these were not matters of discussion in those days. Witness the 
fact that in the South the enemies of slavery marched and fought to 
overthrow the Union. Witness the fact that in the Xorth thousands 
and tens of thousands of men, not of the Kejuiblican party, not of the 
Abolition party, not indorsing the purposes of either, when the ITnion 
was imperiled marched and fought and struggled and i)rayed, and gave 
their ntmost of money, of effort, of wisdom, to save the Union and 
destroy whatever stood in the way of the Union. We did not go to war 
to destroy slavery. We did not go to war to humiliate the iieople of the 
South. We did not go to war for any aggrandizement. We went to war 
to establish the principles — the political principles — to which I have 
referred. We went to war to legislate. Wo put in motion in the 
great congress of war the ])assage of bills that af'tei'wards were passed 
upon tlie bloody battlcliclds of the country; and all that stood in the 
way, everything that came incidentally into collision, and everything 
that came, perchance by accident, it' yon ])lease, to be inimical to the 
great end sought, was wiped out and destroyed. There was not an insti- 
tution dear to the hearts of the American people other than the wor- 
ship of God Almighty and the i)r()tection of family and home that 
would not have l)een destroyed in battle had it stood in the way of the 
accomplishment of the great purpose of that war. 

THE SOUTH. 

Your purpose, my Southern brother, was to overthrow the Union and 
to establish the proposition that you had a riglit to go out of the Union 
and make of yourselves another nation. Our purpose was to establish 
the fact that the Union could not be dissolved, and that you could not 
go out of the Union, and that we were but a single people. That was 
the legislation that was demanded by the great congress of war. Both 
sides made the demand for which thev were readv to do battle. 

And the war did legislate. It began its legislative action in the 
sounding of the tocsin in the States Xorth and in the States South, to 
which rallying cry there (!ain(», forth the brightest and the best and 
l>urest and the bravest of the ])eople in this Southland. 1 cast no dis- 
lionor upon the nuMi who, living in the South, nuiintained their oppo- 
sition to secession and the action of their section. I am here to impugn 
no man's motives, to cast no slur upon any man ; but 1 can not but honor, 
from the standpoint of my observation of that which is chivalrous and 
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brave and glorious in mankind — I can not but honor the men who, even 
though they loved the CTnion, followed the flag of their States and 
plunged into the abyss of rebellion. They were terribly wrong, but 
they stood ready to die for the errors they espoused. 

THE NORTH. 

In the l^orth the stem, solid patriotism of the people rallied to the 
standard of the Union. The long-time graduates of the schools of 
patriotism, the men whose lives had been one long history of faithful 
devotion to the Union, love of liberty and freedom, and pride in the old 
flag, rallied to the standard of the Union Army. The best blood, 
the best braius, the best power of a mighty people came to stand 
for the Union. I stand not here to criticise or complain of the men 
of the Nortli who in that terrible hour disregarded the patriotic 
appeals of the American President, criticised every act of his Adminis- 
tration, denounced as unconstitutional and illegal ins call for troops, 
and stood, if not sympathizing with and enjoying our defeats, at least 
refusing to aid us. I have no criticism for those men hero to-day. In 
this proud, triumphant, glorious hour of our enjoyment I relegate those 
men to the sober reflections of their own consciences. But 1 glory in 
the history of my country in view of the fact that the brains and con- 
science and Christian civilization of my Northland came to the rescue 
of the flag of the country, marched into the legislative halls already 
dripping with blood, upheld the banner, and cast their votes and bullets 
for the Union. And they stand to-day — those who survive — triumphant, 
glorifying the fact that the Union is saved and that you, my friends 
of the Southland, are our brothers in loyalty to the flag, brothers in 
affection for the Union of the States. 

BATTLE OF CHICKAMAUGA. 

The battle of Ohickamauga was one of the great incidents of the 
war. It was fought on the 19th and 20th of September, 18(>;5. The 
prize for which it was fought was a lodgment of the Union army upon 
the south shore of the Tennessee liiver. The city of Chattanooga was 
the objective point of a great campaign begun on the 24th of June of 
that year from Murfreesboro, and pressed by General Rosecrans with 
his magnificent army down through the great campaign of TuUahonm, 
halting at the foot of the mountains, and eventually extending itself 
over the mountains, across the Tennessee River, ultimately into the 
great field of death at Ohickamauga. It is highly fitting that this 
great battlefield should be one to be perpetuated; perpetually handed 
down to the American people for their enjoyment, for their study, for 
their pride, for their affection, for their constant warning and memento. 
It was not a battlefield like Bull Run, either the first or the second; it 
was not a Ohancellorsville. It was a battlefield upon which there was 
a more even distribution of honors, more even division of achievement, 
than any other great battlefield of the war. No man (;an claim a clean, 
decisive victory for either side, although the Confederates held the 
field at its close. 

FORCES ENGAGED. 

The forces engaged in the bjittle — and I maintain it without hesitation 
or qualificatioD, and you, my brethi^en of the late Southern Confederacy, 
must grant me this privilege, in which you perhaps will not concur — I 
insist were so distributed that the disparagement of conditions and 
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numbers was iu favor of your side of the conflict. I know that it has 
been often repeated aud as often deuied that the troops of the Union 
army under Kosecrans were superior in numbers to the teoops under 
Bragg. I can not consent to the proposition. The best obtainable 
figures are those which I present in the form of statistics made up from 
the returns of the army of Bragg on the 31 st of August, 1863. I shall 
here append these statistics, which furnisli not only the number present 
for duty, but the number of effectives, and the number of the losses in 
the two armies officially announced: 



Ketams for September 10, 1863. .. 
Deduct forces iiot prenent 



Kemaining total. 



KoBecranrt's 

anuy at 

Chickaiuauga. 



Present 

for 

dutv. 



Effect- 
ive. 




Bragg's army 

at 
Chickamauga. 



Present 



for 
duty 



Effect- 
ive. 



70, 162 I 07. 692 
7,822 I 7,822 



63,340 I 59.870 



The Absent forces were as follows : 
Cobum's brigade. Granger's 

corps 

Lowe's cavalry brigade 

Wagner's brigade at Chatta- 
nooga 



Post's briga<le (estiniat<ed) . . . 
Three and a half regiments 
detached, say 



Total. 



1,987 
574 

2,061 
2,000 

1,200 



Return for August 31, 1863 

Troops subsoil uently Joined, 

Uood's and McLaw'sdi visions . 
Breckinridge's division (report) . 

Preston's division (report) 

Gregg's and McNair's brigades 

(report) 



Total 

Deduct four of Longstreet's 

brigades (not arrived), say 

One regiment at K(»me, Ga.,*say. 

Remaining total 



7,822 



Loas€«: 

Killed 1,657 

Wounded | 9,756 

Captured or missing '. I 4,757 1 



Losses (unofficial): 

Killwl 

Wounded 

Captured or missing 



Total. 



49.886 ' 45.041 



11,716 
3,769 
4.809 

2.579 



10.659 
3,760 
4.809 

!»,57» 



72.759 ' 66.857 



4,000 
300 



68,459 



4,000 
300 



62.557 



13.412 
2.003 



Total 10,170 



17.804 



(The tivo hrigjules of IjOiigHtrcet's corpH in tlio lii^lit Bragg estimates at about 
5.000. lie also puts Preston's division and some artifiery brought by Buckner from 
Knoxville at 5,000.) 

September 29, Bragg reported liis eflfectivo strength of infantry and artil- 
lery as 3^,840 

Add losses at C'hickamauga 18, 000 

Add cavalry, say 10, 000 

66,8i6 
Deduct Longstreet's briga<les (four) not arrived, say 4,000 

Total 62,846 

A CONTROVERSY. 

It appears by these fip:ures that at tlie date named the army of 
Eosecrans consisted of 02,o4() present for duty, of which number 50,870 
were efficient. By like statistics it appears there were present for duty 
in the army of Brag*i^ 72,751), and of that number ()(),857 were effectives. 
But there lias been some controversy upon that subject, and it appears 
by the reports of tlie battle that there were in the army of liosecraus 
ISl separate and distinct orpin izations, and that in the army of Bragg 
there were 242. But it appears that there had been, Ibllowing the bat- 
tle, some controversies growing out of those jealousies aud contentions 
which always arise after a great military commander has failed to ac- 
complish quite all that was expected of him, and a report was called 
for by Jefferson Davis from General Lee, commanding the armies of the 
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Goufederates, and I here append his letter, written on the 5th of Octo- 
ber, 1863, when the first sting of di8ai)poiutment had penetrated the 
management of the Southern Confederacy at the supposed failure of 
Bragg. That letter will be found in the first series of the Eebellion 
Eecords (vol. 29, part 2, p. 771), and is as follows: 

Camp at Orange Coukt-house, October J, 1803. 

Mr. President: I have the honor to receive your letter of the 1st. I hope there 
was a mistake as to the strength of Bragg's army. His effective strength, given me 
by General Cooper before the battle, and before the addition of Longstreet's corps, 
was 76,219; Bragg's, 51,101, and Buckner's, 16,118, plus 9,000 from Johnson's army. I 
think if your excellency could make it convenient to visit that country you would 
be able to reconcile many difficnlties and unite the scattered troops. 
I am, with great respect, your obedient servant, 

R. E. Lee, General, 
His Excellency Jefferson Davis, 

President Confederate States, Jiichmondy Va. 

longstreet's strength. 

It appeiMML from the report of Oeneral Longstreet of his operations at 
the batl^ or Chickamauga that he gave his strength as follows: *' Its" 
[his couimaud'aj *' strength on going into action on the morning of the 
20th was 2,033 officers, 20,849 men; total, 22,882. This report will be 
found in the first series of the Rebellion Records (vol. 30, part 2, p. 291). 
Adding together the strength of Longstreet's corps with that of Bragg 
we have 99,101. But it is probable that inasmuch as Longstreet com- 
manded upon the battlefield of Ohickamauga troops tliat were embraced 
in the morning report of August 31, the total strength of J5ragg's army 
did not amount to 99,000, which is thus indicated, but my best estimate 
is that his command, including Longstreet's corps, must have been in 
the neighborhood of 80,000 effective troops. So that if these figures 
are reliable (and they seem to be) the two armies were more nearly 
matched in numbers than perha])s were the contestants in any other of 
the great battles of the war. The coming of the mighty column of 
Longstreet, fresh from their achievements in the East, and led by the 
man whose military genius was not excelled by any officer of the 
Confederate army, gave to the army of Bragg a prestige, a i)ower, and 
a series of valuable conditions that will never be forgotten by the men 
of Chickamauga who stood upon the north side of tlie line. One great 
disparity in favor of Bragg and against Roseerans is found in the faet 
that in our rear there were 300 niiles of communication to be kept open ; 
300 miles of travel between the Ohio River and Chattanooga, with the 
railroads destroyed nearly half the way, over wliich our supplies must 
come, and which must be guarded and protected or we were liable to 
be cut oft' in the enemy's country. Upon the other side, the lines of 
communication with Bragg's army were in a friendly country; there 
were no hostile surroundings to endanger his lines of communication. 
And so it was that while our eft'ective force was largely distributed along 
the line of our communications the effective force of Bragg's army was 
concentrated upon the very front line of battle, and the full storm of 
its enormous capacity was hurled upon the devoted head of the Union 
army. 

AWFUL LOSS. 

And here upon this legislative field, where political questions were 
to be settled, and perpetual conditions were to be imposed upon the 
people of the United States, this conflict took i)laco, and more than 
30,000 men fell, killed or wounded, in this bloody conflict. It was an 
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offering upon the altar of a country's salvation, of a country's purifica- 
tion, of a country's rehabilitation, of a country's glorification, but was 
worthy of the magnificent results that followed the war. 

I will not stop to discuss the heroism, the skill manifested upon this 
battlefield by either side, except- to say that while looking backward 
and studying as we do its history and all the circumstances of the great 
conflict, and of the days that intervened before the beginning and the 
days that followed its conclusion, there are many things now that might 
have been done differently and produce<l valuable results upon either 
side. But as a demonstration of the spirit and power of the American 
soldier there is no spot on the American continent the equal of Chicka- 
mauga. Over against its magnificent strategy, over against its heroic 
conflicts, over against its exhibitions of unexcelled valor, there were 
fewer blunders and fewer failures and fewer mistakes than pertained 
to the history of any other of the great battles of the war. 

CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS. 

Again, this battle, with the other great battles of the war, legislated; 
and that legislation will stand forever. That legislation lias become 
the keystone of the arch and the foundatiou stone of the structure. 
Some of its legislation has been written in the Constitution. That whi(!h 
lias been written in the Constitution is the perpetual law of the land, 
unless it shall be changed by the voice of the American people through 
the constitutional provisions for amendments to the Constitution. 1 
need not. rehearse them. They have stricken down the old-time dis- 
crimination agaiuvst men and in favor of men. They have spread out 
over the whole country the brojid panoply of constitutional government 
and constitutional i)rotection to the liberty of the citizen. They have 
not all, perhaps, been enforced everywhere, but tliey are in the Consti- 
tution ; they .are the living embodiment of the legislation of the war. 1 
need not discuss tbem. 1 need not refer to the manner of their enact- 
ment. There is no api)eal. There is no court to which resort can be 
had. Thoie is no great body of the American i)eople that desires to 
appeal. The new provisions of the Constitution maile that instrument 
the glorious (tharter of American liberty. The temple that had been 
imperfectly erected by our fathers ha.s been finished gloriously by the 
legislation of war. 

THE UNION PERPETUAL. 

And there is an item of legislation, an enactment not written in the 
new Constitution, not ])ut in the statutes of t\w c<mntrv, which yet is the 
invaluable and ])er])etua] Constitution of the United {States of America. 
It is the proposition that the evils of a people within the ITnion must 
be remedied within the Constitution, within the Union, within the scope 
of the lu'ovisions of our legislation. It is, in other words, the law of 
our country that the Union is perpetual, it is the law of this country 
that no State may seced(». It is the law of this country that whenever 
the people of a State rise u]) against the authority of the United States 
of America, exercised legitimately, whether the numbers be one or a 
whole State, whether acting spontaneously, as a mob, or deliberately, 
as a constitutional convention, it is in hostility to the authority of the 
United States (lovernment, it is treason against the Government, and a 
crime which will be punished first by the execution by the civil author- 
ities of the United States of the provisions of law and the Constitution. 

There will be no further legislation. It will be execution. It will be 
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simply tlio carryinjj: into execution by the civil authorities of the United 
States of tlie provisions of law and the Constitution. And whenever 
the power of rebellion becomes too great for the exercise of civil power, 
then the same old power will be invoked to execute the provisions of 
the law. 

It is no new doctrine, but it is a new power and a new force and a 
new recognition. 

Standing here to-day, my countrymen, is there anything greater, any- 
thing more charming to the heart of an American patriot than the 
love of the American people for this Union, this Constitution, and this 
l)Ower t It is our protection against enemies abroad ; it is our assurance 
against disturbance within; it is the beacon light to other nations and 
the sheet anchor of ours. It is the doctrine of the American home, 
the American fireside, American institutions, the American Union, and 
the American flag. And we will protect it at home and we wiW vindi- 
cate it abroad; and in the hour of its peril, in the hour of its danger, 
if that hour shall come, in the time that tries the future of this great 
fabric of government, if the hour shall come, there will rally to the flag 
of the Union, there will rally to the Constitution of the country, there 
will rally to our institutions, whether it be to ])rotect our territorial 
integrity, our dignity as a nation, or our position upon great political 
questions international in their character, there will be found the men 
and the descendants of the men of 1861 who fought to destroy the 
Union and who fought to uphold it ; the men and the descendants of 
the men who, at Gettysburg and South Mountain, at Shiloh and at 
^Nashville, and here upon this sacred spot, stood and fought and bled 
and struggled, going forth as a mighty army with banners to vindicate, 
to cberishy and protect the flag and the Unioji that we love. 



REMARKS BY VISITING GOVERNORS. 



Before the regular programme was entered upon several of the visit 
ing governors wlio were obliged to leave for Atlanta by an early train 
were called upon, and spoke as follows : 

ADDRESS OF GOVERNOR LEVI P. MORTON, OF NEV\r YORK. 

Ladies and Gentlemen : It gives me pleasure to acknowledge your 
greeting and to be with you in this great historical and patriotic com- 
memoration. 

Although the great Stat^ of Xew York wa^ not represented among 
the troops who won deathless renown at Ohickamauga, the Empire 
State honors the soldiers of all other States — North and South — who 
wrought there such a sj)lendid example of humau courage and martial 
valor in defense and maintenance of what each side believed to be a 
natural right and principle. Their conspicuous bravery has placed the 
American soldier alongside the heroes of Marathon, of Thermopylae, of 
Waterloo, and Balaklava. 

The fight at Chickamauga was the prelude to a chain of battles and 
field movenients which enabled the Union forces to grasp and hold the 
imjK)rtant strategic position occupied by the city in which we are now 
assembled. 

In this series of battles Xew York bore a distinguished part, through 
her troops assigned to service in Howard's Eleventh and Slocum's 
Twelfth Army Corps. In these two eori)S there were nineteen regiments 
of infantry and three batteries of artillery from New York under the chief 
command of General Hooker. This series of engagement's comprised 
Wauliatchie, Missionary Kidge, Lookout Mountain, and Ringgold. 

The night battle of Wauhatcliie, fcmght on October 28, was decisive 
in relieving the Army of the Cumberland, then lying here in Chatta- 
nooga, from the danger which beset its base of sui)plies. It w'as here 
that General Greene's New York brigade ])articularly distinguished 
itself. 

The armies operating in this immediate iield were not again especially 
active until the latter i)art of November, when, beginning with Orchard 
Knob, they achieved the victories of Lookout Mountain, Missionary 
Kidge, and Kinggold. 

To commemorate the deeds of her sons in enduring granite and bronze, 
the Slate of New Y'ork has thus far appropriated and expended $107,000. 
Of this 824,000 were ])aid for the purchase of i)arcels of ground on the 
sev(Tal tiehls which were occupied and made noteworthy by the troops 
of the Kmi)ir(» State. Forty-four of these positions will be indicated by 
monuments or marking stones to denote the places where sons of New 
Y'^ork stood ready to do or die that the nation might live. 
so 
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Veterans of tlie two great armies, I congratulate you on the glorious 
outcome of the deeds of arms in which you bore so great a part! To 
the people of Tennessee, and especially the city of Chattanooga, the 
State of 'New York offers cordial greeting, and renders hearty thanks 
for the hospitality and courtesy shown to her representatives. 

When the contending armies struggled for possession of your city 
you were little more than a village, nestling among tliese frowning bat- 
tlements and bastions reared by nature. Then, your pure atmosphere 
was hot and stifling with the sulphur, the flame, and tlio smoke of war. 
What a change ha« been wrought since then ! A city of 50,000 inhab- 
itants, intent on the activities of industry and commerce, sits between 
these hills and welcomes with open arms the warring brothers of a 
generation ago. 

CCruly, indeed, " Peace hath her victories, no less renowned than war.'' 



ADDRESS OF GOVERNOR WOODBURY, OF VERMONT. 

Ladies and Gentlemen : Vermont has not the honor of having 
had any troops in the great historic battles which were fought upon the 
fields which we have met here to dedicate, but her patriotic citizens 
•desire to participate in some small way in these ceremonies. The Ver- 
mont troops served on other fields with a distinction unexcelled by those 
of any other State. 

I believe that tliese ceremonies will tend to dispel any animosities 
that may still exist between the people of the North and the South. As 
they mingle more and become better acquainted with each other's good 
qualities each will esteem the other more highly. This meeting of the 
blue and gray is a sort of love feast, in which the gray are taken into 
full connection with the Union church. No braver soldiers ever fought 
than those of the South, and valor always excites admiration. There 
is not in my section of the country the least bitterness or unkind feel- 
ing toward the people of the South. 

We of the North are willing to admit that the South at the time 
thought she was right, but we can not do otherwise than teach our chil- 
dren that she was wrong. 

It is not often that the result of a war is of equal advantage to the 
vanquished and victor, but I believe that the South was as much bene- 
fited by the triumph of the Union arms as was the North. We have 
DOW an undivided country, which since the close of the war has more 
than doubled in population and quadrupled in wealth. Its Stars and 
Stripes now float undisturbed over the whole of this great Eepublic, 
tlie most powerful nation on the face of the earth. 

May this era of good feeling between the different sections of the 
country, which has here received a new impulse, continue until no per- 
son from the Great Lakes to the Gulf and from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific shall cherish in his thoughts any shadow of bitterness. 



ADDRESS OF GOVERNOR CLAUDE MATTHEWS, OF INDIANA. 

liADiKB AND GENTLEMEN : Thirty-two years ago Indiana was with 
you in time of war, and now in this day of peace 1 am glad that it has 
been my good fortune, as chief executive of the State, to participate in 
lind witness these exercises which mark an event in our history as a 
people scarcely second in importance to any other since the closing of 

a Bep. 637 
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the war, the importance of which eveu we here to-day may not appreciate 
in fall, but as time goes on and the influences engendered here extend 
and the spirit of the occasion invades the homes of our people, thus will 
its great national character and good results be recognized. 

I speak it in no vainglorious spirit of boasting, nor in words of dispar- 
agement to any other State, when I say that no State is better entitl^ to 
representation on a national battle ground, and especially this, than is 
my own State of Indiana. 

Three regiments of her bravo sons were in the front rank in the first 
battle of this terrible war, at Philippi, W. Va., in 18G1, and another of 
her regiments fired the last volley away down on the liio Grande, May 
13, 18G5. Every great battlefield of the war bears the footprints of her 
sons, and they have written tlie name of Indiana in their blood u]K)n 
their records, from Philippi to Appomattox. And here upon this great 
battlefield, the most protracted example of American valor and heroism 
in all tlie history of battles, it was left to an Indiana regiment to form 
the first line of battle on the crest of Snodgrass Hill, as it was tor 
another to be the last to leave the field. 

Wliere the battle raged the fiercest and brave men fell thickest over 
this field in the fight, there will be found the monument commemorative 
of the Indiana soldier. While in war her soldiers were in the front 
ranks of battle, so will Indiana, in this blessed day of peace, be found 
in the foremost line to welcome with outstretched arms and rejoicing 
hearts the dawning of this era of good feeling, and the return of a broad, 
generous, and complete brotherhood of the American people, which 
through this meeting here to-day receives the approval of the States 
and a national baptism and consecration. 



ADDRESS OF GOVERNOR PETER TURNEY. OF TENNESSEE. 

Mr. V ice-President, Ladies and (iEntle^hen, and Comrades 
(and 1 si)eak to all soldiers on both sides as comrades) : We I'ought the 
fight together. Tliis is our coiniiion country. I Avas on the losing 
side. I believed I was right. I will not go so far as one of those dis- 
tinguished gentlemen, the governor of another State, wlio said that 
while he was willing to concede we thought we were right he would 
not consent to teach his children but that we were wrong. I want to 
deal honestly with both sides. When I surrendered 1 accepted the 
situation, and I have lived up to it faithfully and honestly to the very 
best of my ability. I feel that 1 am as loyal to the United States 
Government as any man who wore the blue. 1 say this in face of the 
fact that for four years and nineteen days 1 wore the gray and Avas as 
proud of it the last day of the four years and nineteen days as I Avas 
on the first. Let us deal candidly with each other, Avhatever Ave do. 
Truth is always best; so let us believe it best, and try to deceive 
nobody. It has been said that our children should be taught that we 
were Avrong. I stand beibre you as one Avho does all in his power to 
l)ersnade hisehildren,and teach his children (and I have a goodly num- 
ber of them) that their father Avas no traitor; that he was right; that 
he acted from an honest conviction. He felt it then, and feels it now, 
and expectts to stand by his convictions. [ Api)lause.] I allow no man 
to go beyond nie in loyalty to this (lOA^ernment. It is mine. We have 
met here to-day and yesterday for av hat? Not to shake hands over 
a bloody chasm, but to bury that chasm out of sight and march to the 
music of the Union. I do hope I have said nothing that would wound 
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the feeliugs ot even the most sensitive. I love to take by the liaud a 
brave soldier who fought for the Uuion. I know that he was liouest. 
"No man entered this war on either the Union or Confederate side and 
went into this game of shooting simply for the fun of the thing. When 
he took his life into his hands and marched to the front lie had a con- 
viction, and an honest conviction, that he was not only lighting for his 
right, but a right that was worth his life. I am glad to meet so many 
of them here. Thirty-two years ago, as I understand it, you had then 
a diftereut climate during the battles being fought around this city. 
You had almost winter. Now you have extremely hot weather. Then 
you met face to face; father fought son, brother fought brother. You 
were then in the very throes of death. We were not personal enemies; 
we were not mad with each other. No, we fought for a principle. I 
am as true to that [pointing to the Stars and Stripes] ilag arS any man 
who ever marched under it. 

As the chief executive of the State of Tennessee I extend to you a 
hearty, warm, and honest welcome. You are all welcome now. Per- 
haps thirty- two years ago you were not; but you are broad, true, and 
chivalrous men, and as such we welcome you. 



PARTICIPATION OF THE ARMY OF THE CUMBERLAND. 

[Oen. J. D. Morgan, pmidiiigi Ohattanooga, Tenn., September 18| 1896—8 pt m«] 



There was great delay each evening in the trains which were to bring 
a large official attendance from the Inn on Lookout Mountain, bat| 
nevertheless^ there were present^ at some time during the three even- 
ing meetings, the Vice-President of the United States, Secretary of 
the Navy Herbert, Postmaster-General Wilson, Attorney General Har- 
mon, Lieutenaut-General Schofield, ten governors of States, many 
Senators and Bepresentatives in Congress, Gen, Greuville M. Dodge^ 
the president, Gen. A. J. Hickenlooper and Col. Cornelius Gadle, the 
secretaries, and a large representation of the members of the Society 
of the Army of the Tennessee; Gen. John Gibbon, the president, and 
Gten. H. G. King, the secretary, of the Society of the Army of the 
Potomac; Gen. Joseph K. Hawley, a representative of that Army; a 
large delegation from the Grand Army of the Republic, and a numer- 
ous attendance of distinguished Confederate veterans. The platform 
was tilled, and in the body of the tent an audience of over 10,000 
gathered. 

The first meeting, in the absence of the president. Gen. W. S. Rose- 
crans, was presided over by Gen. James D. Morgan, of Quincy, 111., 
the senior vice-president and oldest member of the society. 

The baud of the Seventeenth Infantry was present by the courtesy of 
Col. John S. Poland, U. S. A., in command of the regular forces at Camp 
Lamont, Chickamauga, and the Arion Glee Club, of Chattanooga, under 
Professor Williams, was also present. 

General MoRCrAN. The time has arrived at wliich this meeting was 
called. We have waited a few minutes in the hopes that some distin- 
guished gentlemen who have been delayed would arrive, but as they are 
still detained 1 will now call upon Gen. O. O. Howard to open this meet- 
ing with prayer. 

General Howard. My friends, I come immediately as a substitute. 
Will you kindly follow me in a re])etition of the Lord's Prayer. [Liord's 
Prayer repeated.) Our Heavenly Father, we ask that Thy blessing be 
bestowed upon this Society of the Army of the Cumberland that repre- 
sents such large interests among those defenders of our Constitution 
and our country; we ask Thee to vouchsafe for them Thy blessings in 
all their acts during this reunion; bless them and bless their fiimilies, 
and all that are connected with them in their deliberations and trans- 
actions; grant to them Thy tender mercies and loving kindnesseSi for 
Christ's sake. Amen. 

84 
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General Morgan. I have now the pleasure of calling upon his honor 
the mayor of Chattanooga. 

ADDRESS OF MAYOR OCHS. 

Ladies and Gentleman: Kepresenting the loyal, liberty- loving, 
brave city of Chattanooga, I greet you to-night with open arms and 
extend to one and all a hearty, lionest welcome. We lling open our 
gates to the distniguished statesmen, renowned soldiers, and i)atriotic 
Americans who have convened here on this sacred mission, and pledge 
for this city, this State, and for all the people of the South, a hearty 
cooi)eration in the task you have undertaken, and sincere 8yrai)athy 
with the motives that inspire it. In the name of the people I repre- 
sent, I welcome you all. We welcome you with hearts throbbing with 
patriotic love for this whole country, with every resentment, every 
vestige of war and its animosities wiped from our memory. We wel- 
come you in the assurance that our country is to be made stronger and 
greater by universal amity and fraternity. We welcome you as repre- 
sentative Americans convoked under the sanction and by the express 
authority of the United States Government to perform a work possible 
in no other country upon this globe — to consign to its eternal sepulcher 
the last memory of sectional hostility and to consecrate and rededi- 
cate to succjeeding generations the imperishable glory of our arms. 
The present meeting of the Society of the Army of the Cumberland is 
an event of national importance and will arrest the attention of the 
entire civilized world. No other Government upon earth ccmld conduct 
such a ceremony as you are now engaged in. Nowhere else upon the 
habitable globe, except beneath the Stars and Stripes, conld there be 
witnessed sucth an inspiring spectacle — a reunited nation, torn asunder 
less than a generation ago by the rude, red hand of civil war, now com- 
memorating the fiercest, bloodiest, ancl most desperate battles of that 
struggle in an everlasting memorial to the achievements, not of one, but 
of both the ccmtending hosts. 

The city of Chattanooga, made memorable as the theater of some of 
the fiercest battles of the civil war, is indeed proud that history will 
again be emblazoned with its renown as the scene of this apotheosis of 
a reunited C50untry, arched by that bow of i)romise which bends over 
these sanguinary i)lains, like a sweet benediction, a token proclaiming 
that civil discord is forever at an end, that sectional strife has been 
engulfed in the vortex of revolution beyond the hope ot* resurrec^tion, 
that our nation is now in spirit as well as in law an indestructible union 
of indissoluble States. 

We ungrudgingly offer our homes; we open wide our doors, and 
we clasp you to our hearts in earnest welcome. May these days be 
fruitful of a new birth of i)atriotism, adding a brighter luster to our 
glorious history, and a further advance in the unparalleled growth of 
our beloved country. 

General Morgan. It now becomes my pleasure to introduce to you 
General Boynton, the father of this national-park system; a man who 
has devoted years to bringing about the result we see to-day. No man 
in this nation deserves greater credit than General Boynton. I now 
have the pleasure of introducing him. He will respond to the address 
of welcome by his honor the mayor. 
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RESPONSE OF GENERAL H. V. BOYNTON. 

Mr. President, Comkades, Ladies and Gentleivien: I sincerely 
thank you, Mr. President, for your friendly words. In belialf of the 
Army of tlio Cumberland 1 tbank you, ]\layor Ocbs, for your cordial wel- 
come, for the beauty of its language, for the strength of its friendship, 
and the fervor of its patriotism. 

Chattanooga has often welcomed us — at first, with all that was horri- 
ble in war; at last, with all that is beautiful and entrancing in peace. 

Over the 13,000 graves of our comrades in your cemetery, under that 
flag which is your llag as well as our Hag, we take the hand which Chat- 
tanooga oifers, and thank God that we stand together citizens of a 
union strong and inseparable henceforth at home and a ruling force 
for good in the affairs of nations. 

W<» stand before you with a notable company of guests: The Presi- 
dent of the United States, represented by his Cabinet; the Vice Presi- 
dent, whose personality and high office we all delight to honor; the 
Congress of the land, numerously i)resent in the persons of many of 
its distinguished members, most of whom served with marked distinc- 
tion under one or the other flag on the memorable fields about your 
city; the governors of nearly all the States in that vast empire which 
within its cardinal points embraces Massachusetts and Colorado, Min- 
nesota and Texas, and twenty-five State commissions; the Lieu tenant- 
General of our Army, whose recent and well-deserved promotion has 
recjeived the universal commendation of the ccmntry ; our special guests, 
our sister Society of the Army of Grant and Sherman, that invincible 
army, made invincible by the valor of those splendid American sol- 
diers with whom they contended inch by inch and st<*i) by step, from 
the Mississippi to these mountains, from tlie mountains to the sea, and 
thence to that peaceful review at Washington; we bring you the son 
of our great cai)tain in war and the South's best iViend in j)eace, Grant, 
and the son of his brilliant lieutenant, Shennan; W(» present the last 
commander of the Army of (lie Tennessee, as widely known in the 
philanthropic and religious worlds as in th(* fields of wai'. General 
Howard; and we find ourselves honored by th<^ presence of many dis- 
tinguished C(nifedeiates who will receive special welcome at the hands 
of our i)residing ofiieer. 

These are some of the national jewels in the crown we bring you 
to-night. 

ADDRESS OF GENERAL J. D. MORGAN. 

In looking at this programme T see that my name is mentioned, and 
as there is no one to introduce me to the people, I will introduce myself. 
What little 1 have to say is a welcome to the Confederates, and 1 warn 
3^ou now that you will have to listen to something very common in con- 
tradistinction to the great elo<|uence you have had before you up to the 
present time. 

Comrades, we have herewith us to-night soldiers that wore the gray. 
In my own, and in behalf of the society, L bid you one and all a sincere 
and <*ordial greeting. Old Father Time, in his progress through this 
busy and teeming world of ours, brings some strange and startling 
changes. About thirty two years ago, not far from where I am now 
standing, a great battle was fought, when the blue and the gray met 
face to face in conflict, both battling for what they thought was right. 
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With us, that great contest ouded thirty years ago, and now the blue 
and the gray meet again, not as enemies, but friends, members of the 
same Government, and protected under one flag, "Old Glory," as we 
like to call it. And if, in the near or far future, this good Government 
again requires tlie services of her sons, the blue and the gray will be 
found standing shoulder to shoulder in protecting her rights. Again I 
bid you welcome. 

I now have the pleasure of introducing to you Gen. Charles F. Man- 
derson. 

ADDRESS OF GEN. CHARLES F. MANDERSON. 

Mr. President, Ladies, Gentlemen, and Comrades of the 
Society of the Army of the Citmrebland: We celebrate an 
event. We do more. We mark an epoch ! We commemorate a con- 
flict. We do more. We record a new era ! 

That the celebration of the event, the commemoration of the conflict, 
the marking of the epoch, and the recording of the new era should be 
at the same place, with identical natural surroundings, is most fitti^ig. 

Mighty hosts battling for the mastery made these hills and vales a 
scene of desolation a third of a century ago. The earth was torn and 
seamed by the dread enginery of war. The fruitage of those autumn 
days was gathered by the grim reaper whose name is Death. 

A generation has x)assed away since that shock of arms. For thirty- 
two years the spring rains have fallen, the summer's sun has shown 
upon the soil once crimsoned by the blood of the country's best and its 
bravest; and how great the change! 

Time, the great healer, and nature, the sweet restorer, have labored 
liand in hand to wipe out the traces of conflict and heal the scars of 
" grim-yisaged war.'' The salient and the bastion, behind which shone 
the glistening steel and above which threatened the black-muzzled can- 
non, are now leveled to the crop-producing earth. The soil that then 
drank with fearful thirst of the enriching blood of battle now feeds tlie 
plant and nourishes the flower. Broad fields of nodding corn and wav- 
ing grain, yielding abundant harvest to the knife and scythe of the 
husbandman, gladden the sight. Where was heard the cannon's roar, 
the sharp rattle of musketry, the shriek of shell, the hiss of bullet, and 
all the dissonant din of the votaries of " Moloch, horrid king," now the 
consonant harmony of piping peace pleases the ear, the song of birds 
melodiously mingling with the hum of busy industry, leisurely rising 
and gently falling in symphonic unison. *' Our bruised arms hung up 
for monuments" have gathered the rust and dust of the advancing years, 
and have nigh forgot their mission. 

All tells of change ! 

The veteran returning to the field of '^ligh emprise" meets difiiculty 
in finding the "dark and bloody ground" where once the red tide of 
battle ebbed and flowed. There are those of us here present who have 
seen where — 

"Tracks of bloofl, even to the forest's depths, 
And scattered arms and lifeless warriors, 
Whose hard lineaments 
Death's self could change not, 
Marked the dreadfnl path 
Of the outsallying victors." 

But to find that path to-day is a vain and fruitless endeavor. Peace 
hath emphasized her victories ! 
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The scattered bamlet, the objective point of military endeavor in 1863, 
18 the thriving city, the center of commercial distribution, in 1895. 
Stately public edifices, business palaces, and artistic homes, lining the 
well-paved streets of a metropolis, afford most marked contrast to the 
lowly and homely structures that were strung along the country roads 
a generation ago. The quiet of the agricultural village has given place 
to the activity of the manufacturing city. Fed by the rich deposits of 
iron and coal, the pulse of trade throbs with vitalized energy. The 
vibration of mighty machinery, the whirr of revolving wheels, the tre- 
mendous movement of the mighty mills, fill all the air and shake the very 
earth itself. A people few in numbers, with petty ambitions, has given 
place to a great population of enterprising citizens, instinct with energy, 
pursuing their varied vocations with forceful power. It is a trans- 
formation wonderful indeed. 

And yet, mingled with the new and strange, is the old and familiar. 
With the old-time resemblauce to the crouching lion with paws extended, 
lofty Lookout Mountain still lifts its proud head, looking out over the 
confines of five mighty States of a mightier nation. Missionary Eidge, 
with its steep sides and thin backbone, yet forms the rim of the semi- 
circular amphitheater in which lies Chattanooga. Moccasin Point is as 
prominent in the landscape as of yore, and Orchard Knob is in evidence 
before us. 

The Tennessee, like '^Tagus making onward to the deep," still sweeps 
along; carrying its weight of water to "La Belle Kiviere," the old 
boundary line of the middle North and South, it rushes on to join the 
turbid fiood of the Father of Waters, which now indeed "flows un vexed 
to the sea.'' Chickamauga and Chattanooga creeks, as their waters 
are swallowed by the greater stream, still tell the story of the past that 
dignified their names, and even little Citico is here to whisper of that 
first day's advance of the Army of the Cumberland upon the line in 
gray on Orchard Knob. 

These witnesses of the memorable past are here to observe the new 
condition. 

Most fitting, too, it is that the actors in the tragedy i)layed here a 
generation gone by should again be on the stage. Alas! not all are 
here. 

We recall with ac^hing hearts the tens of thousands of braves of 
both contentions who paid the supreme sacrifice for the cause for which 
they fought, and who proved their belief in tlie iaith professed by lay- 
ing down their young lives for its advancement. 

By instant killing, and Ironi grievous wounds; with blighting disease, 
and from criminal neglect; upon the field of honor, under the hospital 
tent, iJi the pest camp, within the prison pen — they i)erished. To the 
glorious list of the honored dead who thus fell, we add the many others 
who, surviving the conflict of four long years, have crossed the dark 
river. How rapidly are our mighty linens shortening! 

The years that bring old age, infirmity, and death are making greater 
havoc in our ranks than did t he fire of the foe. Time is our most relent- 
less enemy. File after iile drops to earth, and soon our vast host will 
be a small battalion; yet a little while and but a squad will remain, 
and then not one shall live to tell the tale of perisonal experience in the 
great war of the rebellion. 

As in the hour of battle, so now, death is no respecter of person or 
rank. The great leveler calls for his victims from the field and staff, as 
well as from the rank and file. Of the great leaders who here won 
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immortal fame how few are left! Their passing away is of the every 
day. Indeed — 

"The air is full of farewells to our dyin^, 
And iDourDings for our dead." 

In the hearts and minds of those who are left their names are enshrined, 
and a grateful country will ever keep tlieir memories green. 

The new era we, survivors of those troublous times, are here to greet 
is that of perfect peace and genuine good will. The ])eriod of distrust, 
the time of suspicion, has passed awaj\ We who fimght to save the 
nation ever recognized the indomitable courage and puissant valor of 
those who sought to break asunder the Union of States. 

Long ago, while condemning the false teaching that led to the belief 
that sillegiance was to the State, we appreciated how deep abiding 
was the honest conviction of those who, taught in a different school 
from us, made untold sacrifice for the cause they espoused. 

Forgetting nothing of the past — the cruel blow at nationalitj^, the 
unhallowed attack upon the liag, with all the sad results of weeping 
and wounds, of desolation and death — we have forgiven everything. 

Full citizenship, with all of honor, of governing power, and control- 
ling rights that the term imports, has been accorded to all who partici- 
pated or lent aid and comfort to the enemies of the Union. 

Happy in the glorious trinity of results — the saving of the nation's 
life, the extinction of the curse of slavery, and the establishment of the 
equality of all men before the law — we believe them worth even the 
cost of treasure and of blood, and have no room for malice or ill will. 
We join in the sentiment of our great chieftain, Ulysses S. Grant, "Let 
us have peace,'' remembering also that the generous conqueror at 
Appomattox said of and for himself, and for us who served under him, 
" We are not ready to apologize for our part in the war," and are con- 
tent that the result of the dread arbitrament and the pages of the 
truthful history have shown that we, who fought to save, were forever 
right and they, who fought to destroy, were eternallj'^ wrong. 

As the victors and the vanquished have recognized equal courage 
and even powers of endurance, there has come mutual respect. Through 
the throes and labor of reconstruction, with the contact of peoples, the 
interchange of commerce, the common interests of the different parts of 
the national whole, the dovetailing of States through the construction 
of the iron highways of trade, and mutual contribution of the capital 
needed for the development of the new S(mth has come peaceful, con- 
tented reconciliation. The years that gather wisdom and experience to 
all long ago taught the lesson, even to those who fought for it, that the 
cause for which they struggled and suffered was better lost than won. 

And now all rancor and hate are gone. The Unionist and the Seces- 
sionist, the Federal and the Rebel, the Yankee and the Johnnie, meet 
to rejoice in the existence of a nation, not a confederacy. 

We glory in the fact that we have the proudest dignity and highest 
rank that can come to appreciative man, that of American citizenship. 
Hail, the epoch of concord! All hail, the era of fraternity! 

To morrow's sun, rising on the anniversary of the first day of Chick- 
amauga, will witness a scene the like of which has no record in his- 
tory. By the bounty of a generous Government, supplemented by the 
action of appreciative States and by the voluntary contributions of 
men who fought on either side, a great battlefield has been restored. 
The ex-Federal and the ex-Confederate soldier will go hand in hand 
and recoant to each other the story of the struggle for Chattanooga, 
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The lines of both contending armies are correctly shown by endoring 
monaments and lasting tablets. 

The skill of the artist and the genias of the architect have been 
sapplemented by the deft constmctive x>ower of the artisan. 

The combat of amis has become tlie rivalry in taste. A generons 
contest has succeeded the grapple of death-dealing foes. Destmction 
has given way to preservation. Emulation succeeds deti*actiou. 

We are told that thirty-four years after the battle of Waterloo it was 
necessary to cover with many coats of color the walls of the chateau 
of Hougomont, held so valiantly by tbe Eiiglish against the repeated 
attacks of the French, because of the scuixilous and insulting sentences 
written upon them by the survivors of the battle. A generation had 
served but to intensity the mutuality of hatred of the two peoples. 

The visitor to Brussels who visits the field of Waterloo, tempted so 
to do by the well-known story of the fall of Napoleon and the fame of 
Wellington, meets with grievous disapi)oiutment. The English and 
Germans, in x)lacing the great monuments of earth and stone commem- 
orating the renown of the Iron Duke, the name of Blucher, and the 
glory of those who fought under them, have so changed the earth's sur- 
BEtce that the features of the field are undiscoverable. As Victor Hugo 
puts it: ^^ History, disconcerted, no longer recognizes herself upon it. 
To glorify it, it has been disfigured." 

Wellington, visiting the scene of his stupendous victory a few years 
thereafter, exclaimed, " They have changed my battlefield.'' 

We have restored, as near as may be, the condition of 1863 in the 
surface surroundings about this great strategic center. My comrades 
of the Gumberland! Wo will hold in grateful remembrance the men 
who have been instrumental in accomplishing this great work* I can 
not here mention all entitled to credit, but in fairness I must record the 
names of Generals Boynton, rullerton, and Cist of the Federal Army, 
and Generals Stewart, Wheeloi", and Bate of the Con federate. 

What has here been done should also be acconiidished on the other 
fields set apart by the nation as places not to be profaned. Gettysburg, 
Antietam, and Shiloh should become object lessons to the patriotic 
student of American history. 

As ho intelligently studies, and as ho shall write the result of his 
investigation, he will say to the future: ''For bold attack and firm 
defense, for dashing assault and valorous resistance, for dogged on- 
slaught and tenaciinis gras]>, for desperate fighting and courageous 
combat, no battle excels and nearly all fall far short of being the equal 
of Chickamauga." 

Aye ! more is true. In importance to the cause, in far-reaching result, 
in the bringing of the end desired, no battle equals those fought for the 
possession and retention of Chattanooga. Capturing the stronghold of 
the South, this strategic key to open the very vitals of the Confederacy, 
guaranteed the holding of loyal east Tennessee; kept Kentucky within 
our bounds; threatened the llank and rear of the Army of Northern 
Virginia, ]>erniitted tlio Atlanta campaign, with the capture of the capi- 
tal city of Crcorgia ; made possible the march to the sea; was the cliief 
instrumentality in the fall of Kichmond; was a i^rime factor in the sur- 
render at Ai)poniattox, and did much to prevent that recognition of 
Southern nationality by the great powers that would probably have 
made of secession a fact accomplished. 

We know this, and history must record it. Too long have the lights 
of Antic tarn and Gettysburg been allowed to dim the glory of Stone 
iiiver and Chickamauga. Great battles indeed were those of the Easl^ 
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but in extended effects tliey bear no comparison with these sanguinary 
conflicts of the middle West. 

You brave men wlio wore the gray know it. Let some of "our 
friends — the enemy" give testimony. 

Confederate General Loving says of the campaign for Chattanooga: 

** Wo would have gladly oxchangcd a dozen of oiir previous victories fi>r that one 
faUure. * * * No man in the South felt that you had accomplishod anything 
until Chattanooga fell. * * * It wiis tho closecl doorway to the interior of our 
country. * ' * The loss of Vicksburg weakened our prestige, contracted our 
territory, an<l practically expelled us from tho Mississippi River, hut it loft the hody 
of our power unharmed. As to Gettysburg, that was an experiment. * * ^ Our 
I08B of it, except that wo could less easily spare the slaughter of veteran soldiers 
than yoii could, left us just where we were. '^ * * The fall of Chattanooga, in 
consecpience of tho Chickamauga campaign, and the subsequent total defeat of Gen- 
eral Bragg's eflbrts to recover it, caused us to experience for the lirst time a diminu- 
tion of confidence as to the final result." 

Lieutenant-General Hill, a most distinguished Confederate, came 
from experience on the Peninsida and the seven days' battle about 
Richmond, and was rii>encd by service at South Mountain, Antietam, 
and Fredericksburg, to command that groat corps of the Army of Ten- 
nessee in which, commanding divisions, were such men as Gens. P. K. 
Cleburne, J. C. Breckinridge, W. II. T. Walker, and St. John R. Liddell, 
and in command of brigades were Colquitt, Walthall, and Mills. In 
his contribution to war history he writes: 

''There was nomore splendid fighting in 1861, when the flower of tho Southern youth 
was in tho Held, than was displayed in those hloody days of Sei>temher, 1863. But 
it seems to mo that the elan of the Soulhern soldier was never seen after Chicka- 
mauga — the hrilliant dash which had distinguished hiui was gone forever. He was 
too intelligent not to know that the cutting in twoof Gi-orgia mrant death to all his 
hopes. He fought stoutly to the last, but, after Chickamauga, with the sullenness 
of despair and without the enthusiasm of hope. That *' barren victory'' sealed the 
fate of the Southern Confederacy." 

And yet, in spite of abundant available testimony, Chickamauga is 
declared by those either ignorant or jealous to have been a defeat of 
the Federal arms, and the nontighting croakers at Washington indulged 
in much paper bombardment of those who planned the campaign for the 
capture of Chattanooga. A victim was demanded, and liosecrans was 
cruelly sacrificed. His service from thebegiii ningof the war was ignored. 
No recollection of Stone's Kiver moved to respect for that ability that 
we who had served under him knew he possessed. The vilification of 
liosecrans by these carping critics was abuse of the grand army he led 
from Nashville to Murfreesboro; to " victory plucked from the jaws of 
defeat,'' and victory most pronounced at Stone's Eiver; through the 
Tallahoma campaign to the final occupation of the objective i^oint of 
all military endeavor, from the days in ISGl when the troops of the 
Union crossed the Ohio River. On that eventful 20th day of Septem- 
ber, 1863, the Army of the Cumberland, for the first and only time, lost 
possession of the battlefield, but it gained, to hold until the end, the 
goal of military aspiration, this Gibraltar of the South. It was not 
to be won without hard fighting, and the confiict for it raged with 
indescribable fury from Lee & Gordon's Mill to Snodgrass Hill, the 
Horseshoe Ridge, made immortal hy that immovable figure that stood 
there, serene, sedate, our own Gen. George H. Thomas, the ''Rock of 
Chickamauga.'' 

The Army of the Cumberland can well be congratulated that among 
its leaders there were no jealousies, and never evidence of desire to 
reach chieftainship by wrecking another's fortune and ruining another's 
tame. Fealty to each other, devotion to the service, and loyalty to the 
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cause were the inspiratioiis tiiat led to suocess. Yictories are assnred 
while fealty holds, devotion continues, and loyalty prompts. 

How well those in supreme command supplemented each other ! To 
orgauize, to discipline, to convert the fresh levies of raw troops into the 
compact and resistless batallions that moved with precision and struck 
with force, came Gen. Don Carlos Buell. To take the mighty weapon, 
thus skillfully feshioned for his hand, and, with admirable skill, wield 
it with the i>ower of gouins and the force of a strategy most masterftil, 
followed Gen. William S. Kosecrans. To steadily, persisteutly, hold to 
all advantages ever gained, and to be ever suecessfal in fighting with 
the veteran soldiers, who looked on him as their father and tinged all 
their service for him with a coufideiice never shaken, a devotion that 
never faltered, and a love that has never faded, succeeded Gen. George 
H. Thomas. 

And those splendid subaltern commanders who were at the head of 
corps, the chiefs of divisions, and who led our brigades. How our 
hearts tbrill with recollections of that distant past as we read the roll 
of names that were not bom to die. Let me speak some of tbem — 
Jackson, Sill, Whitaker, Beatty, Geary, Kimball, Newton, Baird, Bran- 
nan, Oruft, Eousseau, Davis, Johnson, Van Oleve, Reynolds, Steedman, 
Slocum, Granger, Garfield, Hooker, Palmer, Crittenden, Wood, Stanley, 
McCook, Howard, Sheridan — ^these are the immortals! 

Never did better men draw swords and fix bayonets than those of 
inferior place and of the rank and file that followed these trained 
leaders. Coming from nearly all the States north of those bordering 
the Gulf, the great mass of them were from the middle West. They 
were of the best blood of the communities from whence they came. 
Skilled iu many callings, learned in all professions, they brought to the 
performance of their duties a rare and most exceptional intelligence. 
Filled with the firo of i^atriotisni, they followed the flag of their coun- 
try to endure until the end, and determined that at the end no star 
should be effaced from that glorious banner of the Republic. They 
were "inflexible iu faith, invincible in arms." 

Fain would I give in detail the story of our army from its first com- 
bats iu the summer of 18G1, on the neutral soil of Kentucky, to the 
great battle in the winter of 1804, fought at the capital of Tennessee. 
But time will not permit that I should make more than the merest 
reference to the glorious record unparalleled for continuous success in 
the annals of war. Neither need I show the process by which it 
passed from the hands of its first (jommander, Gen. Robert Anderson, 
of Fort Sumter fame, to the control of that able military leader, who, 
endowed with prophetic vision, saw the magnitude of the coming con- 
test, said that U^ advance tlie great line of the center to its ultimate 
objective and reap the legitimate rewards would require an army of 
200,000 men, and who was relieved because of doubts of his sanity, to 
be again sought for and to win immortal fame — Gen. William Tecumseh 
Sherman. 

He was succeeded by Gen. Don Carlos Buell, and the trooi)s under 
his command became known as the Army of the Ohio, losing for a time 
their original ap])ellation. 

To operate on Buell's flank and retard the movement into Tennessee, 
Gen. Humphrey Marshall, then of considerable military fame, moved 
a strong force into eastern Kentucky. In the presence of this threat- 
ening danger, Buell looked for the man equal to the emergency. He 
selec*ted an unknown volunteer soldier, a newly made colonel of BSk 
Ohio infantry regiment, who proved himself the right man in the right 
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place, drove the Confederates from their moaiitaiu fastnesses, and laid 
the foundation of that splendid reputation and forceful character that 
commanded our admiration and won our sincere respect for Gen. James 
A. Garfield. 

In the winter of 1861 the Confederate line extended from the Missis- 
sippi River at Columbus to Cumberland Gap, its center being at Bow- 
ling Green. It was not long to remain undisturbed, for the first field 
fight in Kentucky, at Mill Springs, was a victory so decided that it com- 
pelled the abandonment of the rebel line, and, with the fall of Forts 
Henry and Donelson, permitted the occupation of Nashville. The 
defeat of Crittenden at Mill Springs was a crushing blow to Southern 
hopes. Gen. Albert Sidney Johnston wrote of it: '^The tide of fugi- 
tives from that battlefield filled the country with dismay." It did much 
for the cause of Unionism in Kentucky, and above all it drew the atten- 
tion of the Republic to the great soldier who was never to disappoint 
its expectations, Gen. George H. Thomas. 

Of the concentraticm of our troops at Nashville I need not speak, but 
to forego allusion to Shiloh would be inexcusable. It was the first 
great combat between large armies, led by prominent chieftains, and 
while its results were not decisive, the bloody slaughter secured to us 
the holding of the center West, and the opening of the valley of the 
Mississippi. The natural and artificial conditions pointed to Corinth 
as the objective, and it was won at Shiloh as Chattanooga was won by 
the battle of Chickamauga. 

How well do we who formed that marching column that composed 
the divisions of Nelson, Crittenden, McCook, and Wood remember the 
booming of the cannon that filled the air of that beautiful Sabbath 
morning in the early springtime. 

We moved to the sound of the guns that told us that the fight was 
on in deadly earnest, and that our brethren of the Army of the Ten- 
nessee were heavily engaged across the deep river whose name they 
bore. 

There were long miles ahead of us before we could reach Savannah, 
where there could be crossing of the deep and rapid stream flowing 
past the rear of the army of Grantj but eager feet, responding to lis- 
tening ear, devoured them rapidly. Supply wagons were thrown to the 
side of the road, ammunition hurried to the front for rapid distribution, 
unnecessary burdens cast away, and the men of BuelPs army stripped 
themselves for the fight. The division of Nelson, the gallant old tar, 
was the first to reach the battlefield, and did good work on that Sun- 
day afternoon in repelling the assault of Bragg's command on Grant's 
left. Crittenden's division was a close second, and McCook's crossed 
the river early the next day. The 8pe<*tacle presented to these troops 
as they left the transi)orts and climbed the river bank is simply inde- 
scribable. Under the protection afforded by the slope was huddled a 
mass of disheartened, demoralized creatures, completely unnerved and 
cowed. It was a trying ordeal to pass through these prophets of dis- 
aster and hear their forebodings of defeat. But the bearing of the 
well-disciplined troops of Buell put heart into many of those thus dis- 
pirited, and induced good service in the battle of the 7th. The Comte 
de Paris says of the three divisions that served at Shiloh: 

"Constaiitly driUed for tho year past by a rigid dincipUnarian and trained hy their 
long inarcbeH acroHH three States, these soldiers of the Army of the Ohio are distin- 
guiHfaed by their diHcipline and their fine 1>earing. The readiness with which they 
march against the enemy wins the adnnratioii of generals, who, like Sherman; have 
had to fi^ht a whole da^ at the head of raw and inexpeiicnced troops.'' 
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Sherman himself Bays in his official report: 

" Here I mw for the first time the well-ordexed uid omnpact Kentaoky forceii of 
General Bnell, whooe soldierly nioYemont at onoe gaTe confiaence to our newer and 
lesH diHciplined forces." 

I do not here propose to open the vexed qnestion as to whether the 
attack of Johnston upon Orant at daylight on that qniet Sunday mom- 
iiig was the expected and prepared for. However that may have l)een, 
true it is that, fighting under conditions of great and positive disad- 
vantage, the magnificent bravery, the stern determination, and the 
soldierly qualities of the men of the Army of the Tennessee, under that 
steady and resistless immobility of Orant that the country aft^wards 
came to know so well, prevented the sudden blow of the first day from 
becoming a crushing defeat; and equally true it is that the participa- 
tion of the army under Buell on the second day brought a threatewsd 
disaster to a full, complete, and gloiious victory. 

It was a terrific combat, and the loss in killed and wounded very 
great. Grant had 33,000 men and lost 10,050, Buell with 22,000 lost 
2,140, making the total Union loss out of 55,000 men 12,190. The 
Confederates numbered about 40,000 and lost 10,697, making the total 
loss of both armies 23,000. 

The battle of Shiloh sti*engthened confidence in Oeneral BuelL He 
was a great organizer, a fine disciplinarian, a learned strategist, with 
a wide and comprehensive grasp of military conditions — in short, an 
accomplished soldier. A great pity indeed it was that these qualities 
were so soon to be lost to the country, and that, apparentiy of his own 
volition, there came retirement from activity, and that alter October, 
1862, he could find no place for the exercise of talent so pronounced. 

Under him the grand army he had molded into shape and dressed in 
such i)erfect form moved, after the fall of Corinth, across Mississippi, 
Alabama, and Tennessee, its objective the strategic center of the Con- 
federacy, where we me(;t to-night. With much distress of mind at the 
loss of territory it had cost so much labor to gain, it moved, on lines 
parallel to those of the army of General Bragg, back to the Ohio River. 
General Thomas urged that battle be forced upon the Confederates 
before they could reach Jientucky, Imt his sound advice was unheeded. 

I need not tell of Perry ville, with its useless sacrifice of 4,300 men, 
and of the unfortunate misunderstandings, if not to say the inexcusable 
blunderings, of that most unhappy day. 

After it there came a renewal of the long-standing confiict between 
the trained and practical leader of men in the field and the inexperi- 
enced and theoretical superior at Washington, wliether East or Middle 
Tennessee should be the scene of active operations. Such disturbance 
of relations between Buell and Halleck ensued that Gen. William S. 
liosecrans came, on October 30, 18G2, to the command of the Army of 
the Cumberland, rebaptize<l in its original name. 

He came to us with the halo of battles fought and won, and soon 
secured not only the confidence but the affection of his men, who gave 
the soldiers' characteristic evidence of it by giving him a familiar niek- 
uanio, and to us of that time he is still "Old Rosey." 

iiragg settled the (lucstion in dispute by concentrating a large army 
at ^1 urireesboro, thrciitenin g thereby our hold on Nashville. Again the 
Union forces gathered at that city, and how well we recall the Christ- 
mas greeting that came to us the night of December 25, 1802, to move 
upon the enemy 30 miles away. Ko battle of the war shows the dash, 
pluck, bravery, and en(luran(;e of the American soldier better than 
Stone's Elver. The attack, so spirited and bold, upon the right wing^ 
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under McCook, in the gray dawn of that winter morning, that forced 
it back until the exultant enemy was not only on our flank but in our 
rear! The speedy taking of new positions by the troops of the left 
wing, under Crittenden; their gallant and snccessful charge in the 
cedars that regained much of the ground so ruinously lost! 

The sturdy and immovable stand of the center, under Thomas, that 
resisted assaults most impetuous and broke the charging columns into 
disorganized fragments, as waves are broken on a lock-bound coast! 
The dash of the {Southerners in attax^k, the steiidiness of the ^N^orthern- 
ers in resistance, the impulsive ardor of the one, the deliberate repose 
of the other; both so characteristic! The bold front, the confident 
daring, the personal exposure, the actual leadership, and the uncon- 
querable spirit of Eosecrans, that " plucked victory from defeat and 
glory from disaster ! " 

All this, any of this, was worth the sacrifice of life itself to see. To 
the troops engaged it w^as experience nu)st valuable and fitting, as 
preparation for the fearful shock of arms that must come at Chickamauga 
before Chattanooga could be ours. 

Again, let the figures tell how bloody was the struggle, how desperate 
the fighting. The Union force of 43,100 lost 11,597. The Confederates, 
out of 37,800, lost 10,300. The loss in officers was particularly severe. 
Of the Cumberland, 93 were killed and 384 wounded. Generals Sill 
and Kirk and eight colonels fell dead at the head of their commands, 
and Chief of Staff Garesche went to his reward. The Confederates 
mourned the loss of Generals Hanson and liains and many another 
gallant leiuler of brave men. 

Of the masterly strategy that, after some months of restoration of 
lines of supply, of fortifying positions of strength to be held by small 
garrisons, of devotion to drill and discipline, led to the cami)aign of 
Tullahomaand Shelby ville, that drove Jira gg across the Tennessee and 
pennitted the forces of Crittenden to march iuto Chattanooga, the 
*' gateway of Georgia and the back door of East Tennessee," I need not 
speak. Nor will 1 attempt a detailed description of bloody Chicka- 
mauga and its two days of desperate fighting, unparalleled in the annals 
of war. The orators at the solemn dedicatory services to-morrow will 
8i)eak of the incidents of that great battle and will bo worthy to be 
beiird, for they were particii)ant^, and did their duty nobly and well. 

At the dedication of Gettysburg these words fell from the lips of that 
greatest of Americans, than whom the South never had a truer friend, 
or the nation a truer patriot — Abraham Lincoln: 

"The world will little note, nor long remember, what we say here, but it can 
never forget what they did here." 

The speakers of to-morrow ui)on this hallowed field were the actors of 
a generation ago. They will s])eak of that of which they were a part. 
Who can better tell than they of the gathering of the components of the 
army of Bragg, strongly reenforced from both east and west, to strike 
the Federal force in detail ; of the speedy concentration of the widely 
scattered corps and divisions of the Union army along Chickamauga 
Creek, so soon to be baptized with blood in an immortal name; of the 
delay of Bragg to take the initiative, while his enemy was ''exposed in 
detail;" of the terrific charges of the 10th of September made with the 
"historic fierceness of the primal attacks of Scmthern annies;" of the 
stout resistance of the fighting brigades of the Army of the Cumber- 
land; of the capture and recai)ture of cannon and their indiscriminate 
use on both sides of the bloody controversy; of the struggle, during all 
the dajy that left both sides exhausted; of the coming of the night that 
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brought not reiK)se nor rest, but active vigil and sleepless movement, 
with the certainty of conflict still more fierce in the morning; of the 
coming of a great and experienced captain during the night in the per- 
son of General Longstreet, with three brigades of veteran fighters from 
the Army of Northern Virginia; of the renewal of the combat in the 
early dawn, with its varying and uncertain fortune, to that critical time 
when, obeying an order mistakenly given, Wood moved his division out 
of line; of tlie pouring into the gap tlius opened of the charging col- 
umns of Longstreet; of the doubling up of our riglit, tlie capture of our 
guns and the hurling of broken brigades and disorganized divisions 
back upon the far slopes of Missionary Kidge and toward Chattanooga; 
of the passing to that objective point of Geueruls Eosecrans, McCook, 
and Crittenden, with the sliattered but not demoralized forces of our 
right; of the ride of Garfield, chief of staff, to where stood the grand 
old hero, the ''Rock of Chicamauga," at whose unmoved feet the high- 
est waves of battle broke into surf and foam; of the persistent, furious, 
and impetuous attacks on the small force on Horseshoe Kidge that 
made no impression on that firm, impassive, defensive line except a 
slaughter that was mutual ; of the flanking of Brannan by the left wing 
of the Confederates and the opportune arrival of the comparatively fresh 
troops of Gordon Granger, which was like the coming of Blucher to 
Wellington; of the charge, with a fury born of deadly peril, of the 
division of that gallant soldier, Steedman, that saved Thomas from a 
rear attack that surely meant disaster and probably imported defeat 
and rout; of the giving out of all ammunition and the holding with 
grim determination of Snodgrass Hill with cold steel ; in short, of a con- 
test so severe, a battle so tremendous as to force from General Hind- 
man the statement that, while he ''had never seen Confederate troops 
fight better," he "had never seen Federal troops fight so well." 

Again, let the roll of glory tell its story of heroic sacrifice. From 
Eosecrans's army of r)(),9()r), the loss was 1(>,170. The Confederates, out 
of 71,551, lost 17,804, making a total loss in the most precious of war 
material, 33,023. 

The Army of the Cumberland felt that splendid leadership had failed 
of rectognition, arduous service lind been poorly requited, and the sol- 
dierly merits of a superb strategist grossly ignored when llosecrans 
was deposed. The name of his successor in conmiand reconciled them 
to the chaiige, for it was one that was never mentioned by them save 
in terms of endearment and with t<mes of confidence, for it was the 
man of pure nund, large heart, and noble soul — "the true soldier, 
the ])rudcnt and undaunted commander, the modest and incorruptible 
patiiot, who stands as the model American soldier, the grandest figure 
of the war of the rebellion, our own Gen. George H. Thomas." 

Of the starvation siege of Chattanooga; tlie coming to our relief and 
the opening of cmr ''cracker line" by our brethren from the Army of 
the Potomar; of the '' retort courteous" of our comrades of the Army 
of the Tennessee, who, as we had g(me to their aid at Shiloh, came now 
to our assistances here; of the appearance on the scene of the great 
captain of the war. Grant, and his able and aggressive lieutenant, 
Sherman; of the spectacular battle of fighting Joe Hooker against 
that gallant Confedeiate, Walthall, amidst the clouds that lowered 
about the front of lofty Lookout I fain would si)eak, but passing time 
forbids. 

But how can I refrain amidst these surroundings from repeating the 
oft told tale of Missionary Kidge f While the beleagured army, fore- 
going, if not forgetting, the pangs of hunger, echoed the language of 
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Thomas in bis telegram to Grant, "We will hold this place until we 
starve,'^ it was with right good will that it marched out in front of its 
works on that beautiful November morning, being ordered to make a 
"demonstration'' and relieve the pressure on Sherman in his effort to 
take Tunnel Hill, the right flank of the semicircular natural defense, 
composed of Missionary Eidge, with its crest from 500 to 800 feet above 
US, around to Lookout on the left with its proud head over 2,000 feet 
above the town. It was a crescent, with defensive works erected with 
engineering skill, bristling with guns and reflecting threatening lights 
as the sun played upon the musket barrels and bayonets in the hands 
of skilled and brave defenders. It looked like the curve of the cutting 
edge of a huge scimitar. 

Our comrades of the Tennessee were to teach us how to fight and give 
an object lesson to the men of Mill Springs, Shiloh, Perryville, Stone 
River, and Chickamauga. We were simply to make a " demonstration." 
But for us, to demonstrate meant to solve the problem. 

A feeling of amity, almost of fraternization, had existed between the 
picket lines in front of Wood's division for many days. In the early 
morning of that day, being in charge of the left of our picket line, I 
received a turn out and salute from the Confederate reserve as I rode 
the line. But the friendly relation was soon to be rudely disturbed. 
My pickets, composed of the Nineteenth Ohio and the Ninth Kentucky, 
became the line of skirmishers. Our troops being well out of their 
works, we advanced with our left resting on Citico Creek, and I believe 
that from these regiments came the first shots in that glorious advance 
that resulted in the taking of Orchard Knob. 

Baird's and Johnson's divisions of Palmer's corps and Sheridan's and 
Wood's divisions of Granger's corps, having "demonstrated," were per- 
mitted to remain during the night, all the day of the 24th, and well into 
the afternoon of the 25th before they were again called upon. With 
impatient joy they had witnessed the Stars and Stripes raised on Look- 
out's crest and heard the guns of Hooker on the enemy's left. The evi- 
dences of the hard fighting by Sherman and the stubborn resistance 
Bragg's right was giving him were borne on every wind. The flanking 
assaults upon the Eidge were not achieving success. There must be 
another "demonstration" by the center. Grant stands on Orchard 
Knob, silently smoking the inevitable cigar. He sees the heavy work 
to right and left and that the waning day is showing its lengthening 
shadows. The center must again relieve the pressure. To Thomas 
goes the order: "Take the rifle-pits at the foot of the ridge. At the 
six-gun signal from Orchard Knob advance the lines to the attack." 
Baird, Wood, Sheridan, and Johnson were quickly in line in the order 
named from left t-o right. 

Restlessly they await the signal. It is well on to 4 o'clock. At last 
the sharp report of a cannon from the knob! Another! and another! 
and in quick succession the six have thundered forth the order for the 
charge. 

To your feet and forward, men of the Cumberland! "Take the rifle 
pits at the foot of the ridge," is the order. How splendidly they respond. 
Adding emphasis to their loud huzzas is .the noise of the light artillery 
on the plain and the deep roar of the big siege guns in the forts of 
Chattanooga. The crest of the ridge throws its lull weight of metal 
at the lines in blue. The musketry fire from the pits is full in their 
faces. But neither shot nor shell can stop that impetuous advance. 
On and on they go, surmounting every obstacle. The order is obeyed. 

The rifle pits are ours and their late defenders our prisoners. How 

S. Rep. 637 7 
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the gray jackets hasten to the rear. We wondered at their haste, but 
soon understood it when the guns of the ridge, depressed to sweep the 
pits, seemed to open the gates of hell itself upon us. 

We can not stay. Must we fall back! Perish the thought. No! 
No ! No order given, and yet to every man the impulse. Forward the 
whole line! To the crest of the ridge and take the guns! Every man 
forward ! 

Grape and canister from fifty cannon forbid the advance. Wood, 
Sheridan, Baird, Johnson, VVillich, llazen, Beatty, Carlin, Turchiu, 
Vanderveer, catching the spirit from the men, shout, '* Up, boys! To 
the top!" and grape and canister, wounds and death are forgotten. 

On and on and up and up we go, " while all the world wondered.'' 
Grant turns to Tliomas, and, with distress if not anger in his voice, 
says, " Whoordered those men up the ridge!" Replies our old hero,**I 
don't know; 1 did not." Says Grant, "Granger, did youl" "No," 
says Granger, "they started without orders. When those fellows get 
started all hell can't stop them." 

With hearts in their throats these anxious chieftains watched. The 
spectators in Chattanooga hold their breath in terrible suspense. It 
looks a desperate venture, a foolhardy effort. Can they make the top, 
or will they be driven back to the i)lain, with columns broken and ranks 
disordered? 

The musketry fire from the intrenched line in gray is murderous. The 
cannon belch forth incessantly. 

"It is as though men fought upon the earth and fiends in upper air." 
Not a shot from the wedge-shaped lines in blue as they advance with 
the colors of regiments at the apex of the triangles. Sixty regimental 
banners in rivalry for the lead ! Colors fall as their bearers sink in 
death, but other stout arms nerved by brave hearts bear the flag aloft. 

Ah! the lines waver! They can not make it! But repulse means 
defeat and the loss of all we have gained. 

Look! again they go forward! Will they reach the crest! See! the 
answer! A flag! the nation's flag! Our flag upon the top ! Another, 
and yet another ! The crest breaks out in glory ! It is the apotheosis of 
the banner of the free! 

The rebel lines are broken ! We are into their works! Cheer upon 
cheer "set the wild echoes flying" from Tunnel Hill to Lookout! They 
tell of victory! glorious, exultant victory. 

Forty pieces of cannon and 7,0()0 stand of arms with 6,000 prisoners 
captured give emphasis to the story. 

The bars are down for entrance next campaign to Atlanta, gate city 
of the South. 

How vividly we recall the winter movement into East Tennessee for 
the relief of Buruside, penned up in Knoxville, and the reenlistment 
"for during the war" of the veteran soldiers. We can give it brief men- 
tion only, but I would love to tell of the campaign of the summer of 
18()4 in ( Georgia — of the start in early May from Kinggold, Gordon's Mills, 
and liod Clay of the three great armies of the West under the leader- 
shij) of tlieir commanders — McPherson, so soon to fall upon the field of 
glory; Scholield, who yet lives to receive from a grateful country the 
recognition of his services and fame, and Thomas, the steady, the ever 
sure, all under the command of that military genius William Tecumseh 
Sherman, and how they swei)t with uniformity of success and constant 
contest until tliey entered Atlanta in early September. 

Mr. President, thne great rivers have their source in sections remote 
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from each other, and taking their windiug coarse by moantaiDS and 
through plain unite to give the Father of Waters that mighty current 
that insures to the country he traverses prosperity and power. With 
sources far apart they have a common destination, and in generous 
rivalry their waters flow, each helping the other to the accomplishment 
of the same purx)ose. 

Most happy the thought that, recognizing the parallel, gave to these 
three grand western armies that united in the advance on Atlanta, 
numbering 100,000 men, the names of these mighty rivers that drain a 
continent— the Ohio, the Tennessee, and the Cumberland. 

Organized at diflferent times at places far apart they met in Georgia, 
and in the steady flow of their generous rivalry contributed to the 
common cause, labored for the same purpose, and as the result of their 
supreme efforts, separate yet combined, a nation, glorious and united, 
instinct with power, alive with progress, rejoices in its salvation and 
rests calmly assured of perpetuity. Each gave to the other the strong 
hand of assistance, and all united in help, supi)ort, and succor. Thus 
joined they made of the Atlanta campaign one that is unprecedented 
in the annals of war. It is a study in grand strategy. 

Under the able leadership of a great Confederate, Gen. Joseph E. 
Johnston, the Army of the Southwest, with Hardee, Polk, Stewart, and 
Wheeler commanding corps, made a fighting retreat most masterly, 
challenging the admiration of every military student. 

General Scott said early in the war: 

** Beware of Lee advancing and watch Johnston at a stand, for the devU himself 
woald be defeated in the attempt to whip him retreating/' 

The history of that well-conducted retreat from Daltoii to Atlanta, 
with its wonderful preservation of material, men, and morale, justified 
the characteristic compliment of the old soldier. 

We inscribed upon our regimental banners many bright names, among 
them Dalton, Rocky Face Ridge, Resaca, Allatoona, Pumpkin Vine 
Creek, Dallas, New Hope Church, Kenesaw (where the lamented Har- 
ker and gallant Dan McOook met their glorious fate), Peach Tree Creek, 
Chattahootchie, Atlanta, Jonesboro, livejoy's Station. 

It was over one hundred days of constant fighting in which Sher- 
man's loss was, killed 4,423, wounded 22,822, missing 4,442 ; total, 31,687. 
The Confederate loss was 3,044 killed, 18,952 wounded, 12,983 captured; 
total, 34,979. These suggestive figure: show the desperate character 
of the campaign. 

One of its wonders to me was the manner in which our long line of 
communication with the point of supply was sustained. Five hundred 
miles of railroad to the Ohio River, and yet the welcome shriek of the 
locomotive followed us with the move of every day. 

Says Carlyle, "An army, like a serpent, goes U]K)n its belly," and that 
great army of 100,000 men was seldom hungry on the movement to 
Atlanta. 

We captured 60 pie<^es of cannon, many of them siege guns, 25,000 
stand of arms, a vast amount of war material impossible for the Con- 
federacy to replace, occupied more new territory and opened the gate 
for that "March to the Sea,'' which served to stamp out the expiring 
embers of the rebellion. 

Men of the Cumberland were of that famous march, but their duty 
was a pleasure jaunt compared with the work of their comrades who 
remained to resist and fight the army of Hood — alert, vigorous, and 
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experienced. Would that time would permit me to tell of Franklin, 
with the splendid exhibition of manly courage from Stanley and 
OlHlycke and of glorious Nashville, the last signal victory and the final 
and decisive battle of the West. 

December, 1864, saw the end, when the disheartened remnant of 
Hood's army was driven for the last time across the Tennessee. As 
General Thomas expressed it iu his congratulatory order: 

"It had been finally sent flying, dUmayecl and disordered, Arom whence it came 
impelled by the instincts of self-preservation.'' 

Stating to his victorious troops tlie result of their oheuomenal cam- 
paign, he said: 

" Yon have diminished the force of the rebel army since it crossed the Tennessee 
River to invade the State, at the least estimate, 15,000 men, among whom were killed, 
wounded, and captured, eighteen general officers. Your captures from the enemy, 
so far as reporter), amount to 68 pieces of artillery, 10,000 prisoners, as many stand 
of small arms — several thousand of which have been gathered iu, and the remainder 
strew the ront-e of the enemy's retreat — and between thirty and forty flags, besides 
compelUng him to destroy much ammunition and abandon many wagons.^ 

Colonel Fox, in his vahiable work on the Losses in the American 
Civil War, says that battles are considered great in proportion to the 
loss of life resulting from them, and that the liistory of a battle should 
always be studied in connection with the figures that show the losses. 
The suggestion is founded in truth, and tried by that standard the 
importance of the great battles fought by the Army of the Cumberland 
are already shown. The later gauge or measure of importance is usually 
comparison with the loss sustained at Waterloo or Gettysburg, the 
greatest fields of the present century. Compared with them, and taking 
the percentage of loss to the numbers engaged, many of the battles 
entirely fought or participated in by the Cumberland are at no disad- 
vantage. It is true of Sliiloh, Perry ville. Stone liiver, and Chicka- 
mauga, and the percentage of loss to the troops engaged in the battles 
about Atlanta and at Mission Kidgc is nearly as great. 

The desperate and deadly character of tiie fighting of Americans 
from North or South is shown by consulting the very interesting figures 
given l)y Colonel Fox, and gathered also by that dashing cavalryman, 
so pestiferously annoying at times in our rear, Gen. Joseph Wheeler, 
late of the Confederate, now of tlie United, States. 

At Waterloo, while the loss to the Freiu'h army was much in excess, 
and unobtainable with acenracy, Wellington's loss was but 12 per cent. 
At Gettysburg the Federal loss wasiJo per cent, and the Confederate 30 
per cent. At Shiloh the loss to the army of Grant and that of his enemy 
proportionately equaled Gettysburg, and at Cliickamauga the total loss 
was over 25 per cent of the entire force of both armies, and of the 
troops actually engaged both days it exceeds 33 per cent. Longstreet's 
division lost the second day 44 per cent, and Steedman lost 49 per cent 
in four hours of heroic fighting. Bate's brigade, of theirs, lost nearly 
41) ])er cent, and Vander veer's brigade, of ours, a fraction less than 50 
])er cent. Kegimental losses were at times terribly severe. I may be 
l)ardoned the statement that my own regiment at Stone's Kiver lost 
over 40 per cent. 

These figures are most startling when compared with destruction of 
men in battles declared by historians to have been most sanguinary. 
At Wagram Napoleon lost but 5 per cent, and at Marengo and AusteV- 
litz less than 15 })er cent. At Malplaquet Marlborough lost but 10, and 
at Kamillies but G i)er cent. At Worth and Sedan the average loss of 
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both armies was 12 per cent. The charge of the Light Brigade at Bal- 
aklava has been immortalized by Tennyson : 

'' Cannon to right of thenii 
Caonon to left of them, 
Cannon in front of them. 

Volleyed and thundered ! 
Stormed at with shot and Bhell, 
Boldly they rode and well, 
Into the jaws of Death, 
Into the month of Hell, 

Rode the six hundred." 

Yet of those who rode in, 673 in number, there rode back 426 who 
were unscratched, for there were killed, 113; wounded, 134; being a 
total of 247, or 36.7 per cent. 

The number of regiments, of armies, engaged in our war that exceed 
that percentage in a single engagement can be counted by the score. 
It is claimed that Helm's brig^e of Breckinridge's division lost 75 per 
cent of its fighting force, and its gallant leader was numbered with its 
slain. 

You will pardon this digression for the showing that it makes of the 
bravery, tenacity, nerve, and verve of the American. 1 pray to God 
that through all future time its exertion may be directed against foreign 
and not domestic foes. We fight too hard to combat with each other. 

The battle of Nashville practically closed the war in the West, and 
ill a few months the Army of the Cumberland dissolved, and the men 
who had carried the flag of the nation in the forefront of battle, and 
the scenes of whose high emprise I have faintly portrayed, were swal- 
lowed up in the great body of the American people. Their work 
accomplished, this, like the other great armies of the Kepublic, melted 
away at the command of the Crovernment, whose call to arms had given 
them life, aa the morning vapor before the rising sun. Quietly and 
without disorder they stacked their arms, dropped the garb of war, 
and took upon themselves the duties of civil life. They crowd the 
busy avenues of commerce, and are to be found in all the marts of 
industry and places of endeavor. 

The hand that dropped the musket seized the plow, the good right 
arm that wielde<l the saber with destructive force impelled the saw and 
plane, and the swords of the leaders of charging hosts were dropped for 
the pens that have proved to be mightier weapons on change, in the 
busy mart, the office, or in tlie councils of the nation. 

Likewise has disappeared that splendid body of men who fought so 
courageously and sacrified so much for the "lost cause." They have 
accepted the result manfully, hopefully, patriotically. The two con- 
tending forces are blended. They are united in devotion to one fiag, 
one nation, one destiny. There is no line of division now between 
those who wore the blue and those who wore the gray. Their bleml- 
ing has brought the neutral tint, gratifying every sense, indicative of 
rest and peace. 

My comrades and my countrymen, have no fear for the Republic. It 
is based upon man's love of liberty, its structure embedded in equal 
rights to all, and is cemented by the blood of our slain. Let the pessi- 
mist feel disturbed, false prophets scent danger in the signs of the 
times, and give forth forebodings of evil to come. 

Be not dismayed! This "government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people shall not perish from the earth." It has — 

"Our hearts, onr hopes, our prayers, onr tears ; 
Oar faith triumphant o'er our fears/' 
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And that futh springs eternal in the t>erpetaity of this greatest of 
Bepablios, chiefest of Nations I 

"God uncoYttnd the Uuid 

Thftt he hid of old time in the West, 
Ab the soolptor nnoovera the statoe 

When he liM wionght his heet. 

"O, thoa, my oonntry, may the fatnre see 
Thy shape rai^Mtie stand sapreme as now, 
And every stain which mars thy stanr robe 
In the white snn of truth be bli»aohed away ! 
Hold thy grand posture with unswerving mien. 
Firm as a statue proud of its bright fbrm, 
Whose purity would daunt the vandal hand 
In fury raised to shatter ! From thine eye 
Let the clear light of freedom be dispread, 
The broad, nnciouded, stationary noon ! 
Still with thy right hand on the fasces lean. 
And with the other point the living source 
Whence all thy glory comes ; and where unseen, 
But still all seeing, the great patriot souls 
Whose swords and wisdom left us thus eurich'd. 
Look down and note how we fhlHU our trust! 
Still hold beneath thy fix'd and sandal'd foot 
The broken scepter and the tyrant's gyves; 
And let thy stature shine above the world, 
A form of terror and of loveliness ! '^ 

Following the distingaished orator, the Arion Glee Club rendered 
Tenting on the Old Oamp Ground, the audience joining in the chorus 
at the close of the final verse. An encore was vociferously demanded, 
and Marching through Georgia was suug. 

General Mobgak. We have the present commander of the American 
Army with ur, Lieutenant- General Schofield, and I will now call upon 
him to address you. 



ADDRESS OF LIEUTENANT-GENERAL SCHOFIELD. 

OOMBADES : Every year the services you rendered to our common 
country in the time of lier sorest need appear greater and greater, and 
your heroic deeds shine with increasing Inster. But Kince tliat i)eriod 
you have won a greater victory than that wliich crowned your arms 
upon the field of battle. 

It was well asked in 1861 : 

What good can possibly result from a political union that does not cany with it 
union of sentiment, of interest, and of patriotic devotion — union of the iiearts of 
the people? 

On the other hand it was asked: 

What possible guaranty of peace and friendship can be given in a division of the 
United States into two unfriendly nations, separated by an arbitrary line, and con- 
stantly exposed to conflict of interest and policy t 

A large ma^jority of the American people determined to preserve the 
national x>olitical union and trust to the future for that union of l^iearts 
which would make the political union subserve the best interests of the 
nation and of mankind. By your justice and generosity in the hour of 
victory, and by your constant brotherly conduct in extending the right 
hand of fellowsliii) to your Southern brethren, you have finally won 
the greatest victory of which man is capable. It is a victory of reason 
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and good will over prejadicc and passion. It is a victory in which the 
former conqueror and conquered are now alike victorious. Your 
Sonthem brethren, by their heroic conduct in accei>tin*r the results of 
civil strife, devoting themselves with untiring eflort to the restoration 
of civil government and domestic industries destroyed by war, and by 
inaDifestation in the most unequivocal manner of loyalty to the restored 
Union, have nobly done their part in gaining this great victory which 
has made the people of the United States one and indivisible forever. 
Tills is the victory of peace, more renowned than any victory of war. 

You, my comrades, are now able to rejoice in the full fruits of your 
heroic sacrifice and of the blood of your comrades, which watered the 
fields of the South, but was not shed in vain. 

The fierce conflict which swei)t the fields of Chattanooga, Chicka- 
manga, Antietam, Gettysburg, Shiloh, Franklin, Nashville, Atlanta, 
and the ever memorable fields of Virginia was the storm which cleared 
the i)olitical atmosphere of our country and made it tit to support the 
life of the free, enlightened, patriotic, and united people of to-day. 
This, my comrades, is the great fruit of your heroic sacrifice in war 
and of your patriotic and fraternal conduct, and that of your brethren 
in the South since they returned to their allegiance to the tiiig of our 
common country. 

€ren. Grenville M. Dodge, president of the Society of the Army of the 
Tennessee, was introduced by General Morgan, and followed General 
Schofield. 

ADDRESS OF GENERAL DODGE. 

Mr. Pbesident and Cotirades of the An my of the Cumber- 
laud : In thanking you for your cordial greeting, you will expect me to 
say something to you about the Army of the Tennessee. 

You have all seen it, stood many a time shoulder to shoulder with it, 
heard its praises sounded, know its record, and anything I could have 
to say about it would not be new to you. 

The armies of the Cumberland and the Tennessee have been so inter- 
woven in our campaigns, and stood together on so many lields, that we 
are one family, and the praise of one army redounds to the credit of 
the other; and with this feeling 1 will be excused if I (luote the tribute 
of that modest soldier, now dead, wlio never claimed anything for him- 
self, but only for his armies. General Grant. In si)eaking of the Army 
of the Tennessee, he said : 

As an army it never sastained a single defeat dnring four yenrs of war. Ever^- 
fortUleatioii which it assailed Hnrrenderod. Every foroo arrayed against it was 
either defeated, captured, or destroyed. No officer was ever assigned to the com- 
mand of that army who had afterwards to he relieved from it or to b«> reduced to 
another command. Such a history is not accident. 

In the war there was an Army of the Cumberland, an Army of the 
Tennessee, an Army of the Potomac, and other noted armies. We used 
to hear a great deal about them, but my observation was when a cam- 
paign was on, when there was fighting to be done, or when one army 
was called upon to aid another, the armies in name did not exist; they 
went as one man, as one division, as one corps, as one army — lor the 
enemy and for results; and they generally obtained them; and, as far 
as I know, the same feeling exists to-day as existed then, and while it 
was not my good fortnne to serve in the Army of the (^umberLind I 
had a more difiicult and not so congenial a task to command a corps of 
another army while being located in the Department of the Cumber- 
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land, with its anthority over the territory and mine over only my 
command. 

Perhaps some of yon have been there : if you have, yon know how I 
was situated, and while thus situated I came to know you and your 
own great commander, Qem. George H. Thomas, and who from that 
acquaintance became a warm i^ersonal friend of mine, which friendship 
lasted until his death. 

While the Sixteenth Army Corps was stretched out from Columbus 
to Decatur, in the winter of 1863, rebuilding the railway from Nash- 
ville to Decatur and toward Huntsville, it was necessary for me to live 
off the country and feed 12,000 men and 10,000 animals, as we had no 
communication with any depot by rail or water, and when General 
Sherman halted me there he intimated that it rested >nth me how long 
it would be before we would get something to eat from Uncle Sam. In 
&ct, he told me the sooner I got rail communications with Nashville the 
sooner we would reach supplies. In building this line I gave it personal 
attention, as it was a difficult task — ^liigh bridges, swifb streams, and 
some of it dangerous work. 

I was ordered to do the work by General Grant, as he believed I could 
rebuild or destroy a railway rapidly, as it was my profession. Naturally, 
troops stretched over a territory in the richest i>ortion of Tennessee, 
foraging for a distance of 50 miles on each side of the line, committed 
many depredations, and the citizeus were iDdignant. 

I issued an order stating that if the people brought me their products, 
I would buy and pay for them without any regard to their loyalty; but 
if I went after them I would take them without any receipt or payment 
These complaints of my depredations naturally were sent to the i>ost 
commanders who belonged to the Army of the Cumberland and its 
department. Their indorsements upon the complaints, as they went 
along up, were neither mild nor choice, and when you rounded tliem all 
up, they resulted in the natural conclusion that Dodge and his Six- 
teenth Corps were all robbers, cutthroats, thieves, etc., and one uni- 
versal appeal went forth for tlieir suppression. Tliey finally reached 
General Thomas. I have no doubt that they appalled him, as they did 
me, when I saw tliem afterwards; but General Thomas, for some reason, 
in forwarding the complaints to General Grant did not make any com- 
plaint. He tried to excuse the action of my troops by remarking that 
Dodge was probably so busy with his other duties that he was not 
aware of what was going on. The fact was, I had no knowledge of it 
whatever, as none of the complaints came to me. General Grant put 
his foot on tlieni pretty solidly and reproved the indorsers severely, 
and as the papers came back, no doubt they all thought Grant was on 
my side, as lie paid tlie highest compliments to the corps and explained 
how necessary it was for us to forage to live. 

When the ])aper8 reached me I was a])palled at the complaints made, 
and immediately investigated thoroughly. 1 found some cause and 
punislied the parties, bnt. generally, when these complaints were sifted, 
it was a rebel view of a Union soldier's acts. 

As so(m as Ire<!eived the document with theniimerous indorsements, 
I immediately wrote General Thomas, thanking him for his considera- 
tion in tlie matter. After that, no one that I am aware of in the depart- 
ment entered any more complaints. 

In the spring of 18G4, 1 moved with the rest of the army, but did not 
meet General Thomas until after Resaca, when he came to see me, and 
I noticed his marked friendliness to me, and so did others, and during 
our campaign I received many indications of his kindness. He appeared 
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to want it known by others. Of course this was a great thing for me, 
as I was a young officer, with a command beyond my rank and experi- 
ence. However, after Atlanta fell, I succeeded to the command of the 
Department of the Missouri. The first order I received was from the 
Secretary of War, Mr. Stanton, who forwarded a dispatch from General 
Grant, telling me to send General Thomas at Nashville all the troops 
I could spare, and I then had the opportunity of reciprocating some of 
Thomas's thoaghtfulness and kindness, as I was in a department with- 
out an organized army against me. I sent General Thomas every 
organized regiment and command in my department. Gen. A. J. Smith 
and his entire command moved first, and I added to it all the regiments 
scattered over the whole department guarding railways and towns, 
calling upon the militia in that State to take their places. It brought 
upon my head a protest from every portion of the State, but I could 
not see the necessity of holding troops to guard citizens when Thomas 
was confronted by a rebel army, and so, as I have said, I had left but 
a few detachments of volunteers and the Missouri State militia. I was 
in communication daily with General Thomas, and he saw and appre- 
ciated my efforts. 

Some of my troops got frozen in on the Mississippi Eiver, and I had 
to unload them and forward them by rail, but they all reiiched him and 
took part in the great move to the right when Hood's left was turned 
and crushed under the attacks of that superb soldier, Gen. A. J. Smith. 

After the war, General Thomas was assigned to duty on the Pacific 
Coast. En route there he stopped with his wife at my home in Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, and made me a short visit and renewed our acquaintance 
of the Atlanta campaign, and thanked me in person for my efibrts to 
aid him at Nashville. He was then hale and hearty, and, so far as I 
could see, very happy. He was pleased with the assignment to the 
Pacific division, and was going to renew old acquaintances, when I bid 
him good-by at the depot, and as we parted I concluded that the proper 
name had been given him, the "Rock of Chickamauga." 

I think General Sherman sized General Thomas up correctly, when 
he used to swing the Armies of the Tennessee or Ohio from one flank to 
the other, when he said if the enemy did crush him, there was Thomas, 
with his great army as a center, which it would be impossible for John- 
son or Hood to defeat. 

And now let me say that the Army of the Tennessee appreciates 
fully the kindness and courtesy and the great honor of being present 
here with you to-night. It is an occasion never to be forgotten, and 
only cements more firmly, if possible, those friendships formed when 
each was struggling to save the life or a nation. 

We extend to you our thanks, and we hope some day to see yon in a 
body at one of our reunions, where we will promise you as hearty a wel- 
come as we have received from you ; more we could not do. 

General Morgan. A belated train deprives us of the presence of the 
Secretary of the Navy, so I will call upon General Butterfield, General 
Hooker's chief of staff. 

ADDRESS OF GEN. DANIEL BUTTERFIELD. 

Mr. Pbesident and Comrades : To speak of General Hooker and 
his forces brought from the Army of the Potomac here, with a view of 
doing justice to the work and the merits of both, in the great struggle 
which brought all the armies here represented into existence, would 
demand time beyond the limits to spare on an occasion like this. 
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I most not exceed the limits of proper thanks for your kindly and 
fraternal r^nembrance in a brief resnm6 of the service of the detach- 
ment sent out to reenforoe the Array of the Onmb^land in its hour of 
^reat trial, and in a few words of its commander, that splendid soldier, 
Gen. Joseph Hooker. 

The fiEulare to forward serviceable information on the part of oar 
Government and commanders in the East, with the skill and ability of 
onr opponents, permitted Longstreef s corps to be detached from the 
Army of Northern Virginia under Lee, in the presence of the Army of 
the Potomac under Meade, and fall upon the Army of the Oumberland 
with superior forces, while its commander, General Bosecrans, had been 
assured that no troops had been so detached. 

Their arrival surprised Bosecrans at Ghickamaoga and produced a 
result calling for immediate reenforcements. 

That reenforcement, sent when the gallant Army of the Cumberland 
was on the verge of starvation, accomplished its immediate purpose in 
opening up the line of communication with Ohattanooga, that Rose- 
crans's most brilliant strategy had conquered, and made x>os8ible a new 
and future base of operatious, which, but for the timely arriinEd of 
Hooker with our Potomac troops, might possibly have been lost through 
the strength of the reenforced enemy. 

That detachment under Ctoneral Hooker subsequently became {Murt 
of the Army of the Cumberland, until separated and merged into the 
Army of Georgia under Ckmeral Sherman, for the great pictorial mwrch 
to the sea, while its gallant and best-loved commander, the grand sol- 
dier, whom every true i>atriot and soldier that served under him placed 
at the highest pinnacle for ability and true greatness, George H. 
Thomas, was left to guard and defend the lines and territory which 
the Army of the Cumberland had conquered. 

This brief outline covers the events which brought together two corps 
of the Army of the Potomac with the Army of the Cumberland and 
made them part of that army. This service caused your special recog- 
nition to-day, and through its results a knowledge on the part of idl 
who participated of the character and training of both armies. 

There is no similar instance to my knowledge where a body of troops, 
equal to a small army, moved to and incorporated with another and a 
larger army under a new commander, ever so quickly, so thoroughly, 
and so absolutely became inspired with enthusiastic admiration, en- 
thusiasm, confidence, and respect for a new commander, as did our 
detachment of the Army of the Potomac, from its chief, the gall&nt 
Hooker, down to the humblest private, all feel toward that grand man, 
magnificent soldier, and great i)atriot, George H. Thomas. 

Would that every citizen and inhabitant of the United States could 
understand and know, as we do, his merits, his services, and his ability. 
He had no superior and few equals. 

Our love for and confidence in him cemented the bond of union 
between our portion of the Army of the Potomac and the Army of the 
Cumberland, which has never been and never will he broken as long as 
there are survivors. 

Of the incidents of our service here before, as Potomac corps, we 
were subdi\ided and merged into the Army of the Cumberland and 
elsewhere, it is not vainglorious or immodest to speak of the splendid 
fighting of General Greene's New York brigade at Wauhatchie, Ghen. 
Orland Smith's brigade at the hill we now call Smith's Hill in the Wau- 
hatchie Valley, and the fighting of the other troops of our command 
when Longstreet made his night attack to defeat our purpose and duty. 
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Hemmed in as yod were iu ChattaDooga, our night fight in darkness 
only lightened by the flash of musketry gleaming on charging bayonets, 
you did not then so clearly understand and know what good work it 
was. We were proud of it; we have been ever since. We are now, 
and we have a right to be. We were the more gratified and proud of 
it when we came to know and be of the Army of the Cumberland. 

The arrival of the Army of the Tennessee here made it evident that 
reorganization would not further keep us in shape to particularly empha- 
size our Army of the Potomac training in the new field of duty. Our 
corps entire were transferred, broken up, and merged with troops under 
Generals Sherman and Grant. General Hooker was left with a portion 
of one division, and but for the breaking of the pontoon bridge from 
the Wauhatchie Valley across the Tennessee having prevented Oruft's 
division of the Cumberland and Osterhaus's division of the Army of 
the Tennessee getting into Chattanooga for the planned and prepared 
assault on the Confederate line on Missionary Kidge you may never 
have known and seen, as you did, the brilliant and soldierly qualities 
of General Hooker and the remainder of his detachment, as exhibited 
in the assault thus caused. 

The ability displayed in crossing Lookout Creek, surprising and cap- 
taring the enemy's pickets, forming the line up the side of the moun- 
tain, turning the enemy's fiank and moving down and around the face 
of Lookout, covering the crossing of Osterhaus's division of the Army 
of the Tennessee and Cruft's division of the Army of the Cumberland, 
while sweeping the enemy out of their rifle-pits, was a masterly and a 
great movement in the art of war. The union of a division from each 
army in a grand line, advancing to capture the mountain, around the 
front and over the nose of Lookout, amidst alternate fog, clouds, and 
sunshine, the plainly defined and progressive line of battle of these 
combined forces, each and all pressing forward under physical difficulties 
of the worst character, with flags, and leaders in advance, was an inspir 
ing and brilliant S|>ectacle that none who witnessed it will ever forget.- 

It was an object lesson of mountain climbing in the face of the 
enemy to the troops in Chattanooga, of whose repetition of it the next 
day at Missionary Kidge we were equally proud with our comrades from 
the other armies. 

Those who saw or participated in these events will never forget or 
cease to be proud of them. 

No spectacle in our war ever surpassed the climbing and cai)ture of 
Lookout. It was equaled by the storming of Chapultepec and the 
glorious assault of the Army of the Cumberland up and over Missionary 
Hidge. But for the delay caused by the failure of pontoons reaching 
us to cross Lookout Creek in time, the combined division of the three 
armies under Hooker would have first found the enemy's flank, and 
moved to sweep the ridge and clear the way for the Army of the Cum- 
berland. As it was, we arrived on the enemy's left simultaneously 
with the right of the Army of the Cumberland. 

That scene can never be forgotten. The declining sun shone brightly 
yet on the bayonets of the Army of the Cumberlan»i and those of 
Hooker's command as we advanced and met on the summit. Osterhaus 
on the eastern slope of the ridge, Cruft on the center, and Geary on 
the western slope, all advancing, while the troops of Sherman and 
Thomas climbed the ridge in front under the enemy's fire. The climax, 
the possession of Missionary liidge, the capture of much war material, 
and a great and glorious victory over brave and gallant opix)nents, I 
can find no language to fitly describe. 
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The report of it by ui eyewitness, G^eral Meigs, Qnartemmster- 
Gheneraly an able soldier and engineer, made to the Secretary of War at 
tiie time — ^when yon read it will recall your enthosiasm and pride. The 
langoage, fitting and appropriate, I conld not attempt to alter or 
improve. 

General Hooker's execution in this campaign of the daty entrusted 
to him to make a demonstration on Lookout the first day and move on 
the enemy's flank the next, introduced him more thoroughly as a soldier 
and captain to your army here. 

(General Thomas spoke of our operations in his general order of 
November 7, 18^, as << of so brilliant a character as to deserve special 
notice." We all know General Thomas always meant exactly what 
ho said. Such action and skill brought out Sbdmiration for Hooker's 
thorough knowledge of his profession and his duties. 

His magnificent physique and genial bearing with his magnetic influ- 
ence over liis command soon became apparent. It contradicted the effect 
of reckless statements of his personid habits and character. From a 
long service with him and every opportunity to judge and know by 
personal observation, I denounce these statements as folse. The time 
has come when his old comrades and those who knew him best should 
set this slander finally at rest. Fearless in the expressions of his opin- 
ions and of his criticisms, he gave offense often without intending offense, 
but claiming, when remonstrated with concerning it, that the expres- 
sion of a truthful opinion was the duty of a i>atriot and the privilege of 
a gentieman. We can overlook these expressions fVom their sincerity 
and lack of malignity, and the bitter hostility they brought him. 

Outspoken and fearless in speech, in conduct vigilant, wonderfully 
skiUfol in strategy^ his troops soon learned that no soldier's life would 
be uselessly imperiled through his orders, and that no personal peril 
must forbid or endanger the accomplishment of a necessary military 
purpose or the winning of a battle. 

In the recent (celebration of his old corps at Hadley, Mass., a distin- 
guished soldier and orator, here present with ns, truly said of him: 

In the conception of military operations Hooker was andacioun, original, acnte; 
in execnting them he was energetic, yet circumspect and prndeut. He was severe 
In discipline, exacting in bis demands npon offlcerH and men; lofty in his ideal of 
the soldier's intrepidity, fortitude, earnestness, and zeal; yet he was generons in 
praise, quick to see and recognize ability and merit, as well in the ranks of his 
adversarjT' as in his own. 

A soldier by intuition, instinct, and profession, Hooker's sword was adorned by 
the best accomplishments known to the art of war. His character thoroughly 
military, he was lit f(»r command. He was proud of the profession of arms. He 
brought to it the highest accomplishments of a soldier. His manner and bearing 
were distinguished, yet urbane and gentle. His temper was quick, yet forgiving. 
He was gracious t-o junior officers and prompt to recognize merit. 

Diligent and punctilious in the discharge of duty ; toward all nnder his command 
he was exacting in discipline, inexorable to the laggard, prodigal in praise to the 
zealous and diligent. He always bowed to superior ])ower with the same loyalty 
that ho demanded from his own troops. He never sulked in his tent when 'snm- 
moned to battle. He was a patriot. He loved his country. He loved its defenders. 
Ho has passed into history with the great characters of 1861 to 1865. He filled 
glorious pages of our American annals. 

He served the country under McClellan, Burnside, Thomas, Sherman, and Grant 
with unfaltering fidelity and zeal. When relieved from the command of the Army 
of the Potomac, the only favor he asked of Lincoln was the privilege of changing 
jil.ices with Meade — to command a corps nnder his late subordinate — so that ho might 
share in the dangers and honors of the campaign he had begun. 

That campaip^u was completed successfully by battle at Gettysburg, 
the i)oint he had selected two weeks in advance. Never was the great 
OoiifV*derate chieftain, Lee, outflanked when forces were equal, save 
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when Hooker commaDded against liim. Massachusetts has this to her 
credit for her first soldier. 

I may be permitted, in discharging the duty assigned me, to speak 
of Hooker and his army, to echo and repeat his oft-expressed senti- 
ments concerning General Thomas aud our Army of the Cumberland. 
They were ever full of admiration, high confidence, and esteem. 

This occasion would not be comx)lete did I fail to recognize the 
astounding ability and courage shown by our opponents in those days. 
The brilliant strategy and tactics of that great commander, Gen. Joe 
Johnson; the courage and skill of Longstreet; the vigor and force and 
soldierly qualities of Bragg, Hood, Stewart, Cleburne, Wheeler and 
others to mention all of whom would be almost to read the Confederate 
roster. But for this we could claim no laurels of our battles. Thankful 
that they are not tinged with bitterness, malignity, or unkind feelings 
on either side, may we ever remain united with our glorious fiag, free 
institutions, and Government so aptly described by the immortal Lin- 
coln, in Henry Wilson's words, as the " Government of the people, by 
the people, for the i)eople.'' 

God grant if ever again temptations or causes arise for sectional 
strife, we may remember that — 

'' In vain is our strife, when its fury has passed, 

Our fortunes must flow in one channel at last, 

As the torrents that rush from the mountains of snow 

Roll mingled in peace to the vaUeys below. 

Our Union is River, Lake, Ocean, and Sky ; 

Man breaks not the medal when God cuts the die/' 

General Morgan. I now have the pleasure of introducing to you 
General Porter, of General Grant's staff. [Applause.] 



ADDRESS OF GEN. HORACE PORTER. 

OoMBADSS, AND LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: I bave been asked to 
step forward at this period of the proceedings and make a few extem- 
poraneous remarks,1but I don't altogether believe in that method. I am 
sufficiently acquainted with our public men to know how our most popu- 
lar off-hand speakers and our readiest debaters lie awake whole nights 
thinking over what they will say rashly the next day. [At this point 
a locomotive began to blow its whistle and let off steam, making a very 
loud noise.] I have talked in my time against brass bands and cyclones, 
but this is the first time that I have ever had to talk against a locomo- 
tive steam whistle. I spent about half of my term of service in the 
field in the Army of the Cumberland and the other half in the Army 
of the Potomac, so that my affections are about equally divided between 
them. I feel like that man who was courting a very pretty girl who 
bad an equally beautiful twin sister. A friend asked him, ''When you 
go couicting your sweetheart of an evening, how do you manage to tell 
the difference between her and her sister!" He replied, " 1 never try." 

The period of a third of a century ago taught us what America can 
do in an emergency. It showed that in a great contest America can 
not only furnish the arms, munitions, and men, but, if necessary, even 
the war itself. It recalls, comrades, the time when we were down here, 
and our camp equipage consisted entirely of a toothbrush and a hair- 
brush, and we never had time to use either. You all remember when 
the commissary supplies ran low and the sutler's prices ran lii^li, when 
there was hardly enough commissary whisky to take the cruelty out of 
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the waten and what little of that whisky we did take we Btm fisel in our 
joints. I dent think any set of men in the world ha^e ever snflbied 
more from the effects of ram, rheumatism, and rebellion. 

STow, we of the Army of the Gamberland came down here to crash 
the rebellion oat of Tennessee, and we sacceeded. In a little more 
than two years we had crashed it dear np into Ohio, where John 
Morgan was making special dates for its appearance; bat we finally 
got it back into Tennessee and sanonnded ourselves with it here in 
Chattanooga, where, during the siege, we had to eat persimmons to 
pucker up our stomachs rafflciently to fit the diminished and fast- 
dwindling rations. 

But it shows us, as we look back, that that war produced the true 
type of American manhood— I speak of the soldier, for, after all, the 
trae hero of the war was the private soldier. [A voice : ^^ That's true."] 
WelL I am glad you recognize that fundamental fact. We remember 
how ne came down to the front when the tocsin of war sounded — clean 
shaved, hair close cropped, freshly vaccinated, newly baptized, a gun 
on his shoulder; ready for any kind of carnage, firom squirrel hunting 
up to manslaughter in the first degree. 

I am fflad to meet here my comrades of that grand old Army of the 
Oumberland — ^that army which immortalized itself by its valor, that 
marched from valleys' depths to mountains' heights and whose blood 
flowed as freely as festal wine — an army which had nearly as many 
different commanders as it undertook different campaigns, yet whicm 
nuirched as patientiy and fought as valiantly under the new commander 
as the old one. 

We are glad to greet the survivors, and we bow our heads in sorrow 
for the loss of those who are no longer with us. Alas! there are too 
many empty chairs — one in particular, in which there once sat a leader 
who many years ago passed from the living here to join the other living, 
commonly called the dead; one whom all men respected, and to whom 
all hearts warmed with the glow of an abiding affection — ^the " Eock of 
Chickamauga." He abundantly illustrated the fact that '^ much danger 
makes great hearts most resolute." Wherever blows fell thickest, his 
crest was in their midst. Under the inspiration 'of his presence, his 
troops marched to victory with all the confidence of Gaesar's Tenth 
Legion. He was the personification of knighthood, the embodiment of 
true chivalry, the incarnation of battle. As long as manly courage is 
talked of, or heroic deeds are honored, a grateful people will keep a 
place green in their hearts for the memory of George H. Thomas. 

I do not feel as if I could interest this vast audience tonight by 
reciting the stirring scenes of the war, after you have listened to the 
masterful, graphic, and eloquent address of the chief speaker of the 
evening. I would rather refer to the results of the war. As fs^ as 
my experience goes, I have never found one man of a logical mind, 
in the North or in the South, who does not believe that the manner of 
the termination of that war was tiie grandest consummation th^t could 
be hoi)ed for as the result of a fratricidal struggle — ^the preservation of 
the integrity of the Union, the perpetuity of theBepublic As iron is 
welded in the heat of the forge, so was this Union of States rewelded 
in the heat of battle. We can not in this land be all from the South 
or all from the North ; we can not be all Democrats or all Republicans; 
we can not be all Protestants or all Gatholics; but, thank God, we can 
all be Americans. And after the result of that war, we can all feel 
that we are in fact as well as in name the United States of America. 
Sometimes, upon memorable occasions in history such as this, it is well 
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to contemplate how big with events is our country's history — to meas* 
ure the blessings of the present, and try to peer into the future. 

Our Bepublic has in its brief existence rolled up a population greater 
than that of any nation save one, in all Europe. It bas delved down 
into the bowels of the earth, wrested therefrom her hidden treasures, 
and developed a wealth greater than ever conceived even in the wildest 
dreams of avarice. It has marshaled armies which have fought over 
more miles of ground than most European armies have marched over. 
And yet it requires no large, permanent military forces for its protec- 
tion, for it stands almost alone upon this continent, and, unlike the 
nations of Europe, it is neither goaded by jealousy nor cursed by pro- 
pinquity. 

America has reached up into the skies, drawn the lightnings there- 
from, and made tbem subservient to her will. Europe sent her shipa 
to America, propelled by the winds of heaven; we have sent them back 
propelled by the giant power of steam. We are now regaining our 
merchant marine, which had for years been lost to us, and every week 
go forth and return upon the North Atlantic vessels bearing their 
precious cargoes, and carrying at their masthead the glorious flag of 
a united Eepublic. 

America has now thrown off her swaddling clothes, and stands erect 
in all the vigor and majesty in which the God who made her intends 
that she shall henceforth tread the earth. 

Attempts have been made to humble this country in the past, but it 
is not likely that they mil ever be made again by foreign lauds. We 
send this message to the nations of Europe. We say to them: **We 
intend to abide by the wise counsel of Washington offere<l in his immortal 
farewell address; we will keep free from all entangling alliances abroad. 
Yon over there can go to war with each other just as often and as 
quickly as you wish; you can devote as much of your time as you like 
to fighting among yourselves; you can parcel out Africa and Asia as 
yon like, but if you send your forces here into this New World, where 
the people are enjojring the blood-bought treasure of free republican 
government, and attempt toenforce upon them your monarehicallnstitu- 
tions, America will rise in her majesty and her might, and with one 
accora will cry out to you : < Have a care ! Have a care !' " 

[This address was received with alternate laughter and applause.] 

Greneral Morgan. The Secretary of the Navy has now arrived, and 
will address you. 

ADDRESS OF SECRETARY HERBERT. 

Mr. Ghaibman and Fellow-Citizens: This gathering, consider- 
ing the antecedents and the present purposes of those who compose 
this audience, could not be paralleled save in our own country. I am 
glad to take part in it, and glad of the opportunity to say a few words 
in commemoration of the heroism displayed by our countrymen in the 
great American civil war; a war that solved questions that could be 
solved in no other way; a war that brought peace — enduring peace — 
between hostile sections ; a war that settled firmly the foundations upon 
which rests the greatest among the governments of man. There have 
been two great civil wars on this continent, each of which was a distinct 
and definite forward step in the progress of the human race. The war 
of the Bevolution decided that the thirteen colonies were to be forever 
free from British control and that monarchy should never set foot upon 
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the soil that had been won. The war from 1861 to 1866 decided that the 
Uovemment founded on that soil shoold be one and indiirisible. More 
than a hundred years have passed since the colonies won their inde- 
pendence, and never from that day to this has there been evolved in 
the wildest imaginings of discontented dreamers among us the thought 
that Great Britain could ever recover the control she had lost. That 
question was settled forever when Oomwallis surrendered at Yorktown. 
DO) too, the verdict of our civil war has been accepted as absolutely 
final. Centuries will tread upon the heels of centuries, and still the 
perpetuity of the union of these States will never be mooted. That 
question was settled forever when Lee surrendered to Grant at 
Appomattox. 

It was no ambitious design of any great chieftain that separated the 
South from the North ; it was to settle underlying principles of the Gtov- 
emment that the two sections arrayed themselves against each other 
in battle. There was dispute in the convention that framed the Con- 
stitution as to what the relative iK>wers of the State and Federal Gk)v- 
emment ought to be; a dispute afterwards all along the line as to what 
these relative jiowers really were. That contention came down to the 
generation of 1860 and it was of such a nature, so radical and so ultimate, 
that there was nothing for honest men to do but to fight it out, and we 
did fight it out honestly, squarely, bi'avely on both sides. Both sides 
were desperately in earnest, because both sides believed themselves in 
the right. Never could the people of the Southern States, purely Amer- 
ican as they were by birth and training, have been induced to sacrifice 
themselves as they did by the tens of thousands, except upon the belief 
that they were fighting for the rights bequeathed them by their ances- 
tors. This belief it was that inspired their hearts and nerved their 
arms throughout that desperate struggle. On the other hand, the peo- 
ple of the Northern States who adhered to the Union could never have 
been induced to fight as they did had they felt they were waging a war- 
of conquest. They poured out their blood as i f i t were water ; they scat 
tered their treasure like dross, inspired with the abiding conviction that 
they were fighting to maintain in its integrity the Constitution of the 
fathers, which, as they understood it, ordained a x)erpetual Union. 

COUBAGE SHOWN. 

And so it was, American freemen met American freemen, all fighting « 
for principles that were dear to their hearts; and the world stood aghast 
at the carnapfe. Never were the courage, the constancy, the endurance 
of the Confederates surpassed ; never were the pluck, the patriotism, 
and i)er8isteiice of the Union soldiers excelled. Most wars that have 
settled great questions have turned upon pivotal battles. England was 
conquered in the battle of Hastings. Nai>oleon humbled Italy at Lodi ; 
he broke the power of the Austrian alliance at Austerlitz and Wagram, 
and his own downfall was complete at Waterloo; Austria was over- 
thrown by Prussia in the single battle of Sadowa, and the great 
FraiH!o German war was i)ractically decided at Metz and Sedan; but 
in our civil war neither Manassas nor Gaines Mill, nor Fredericks- 
burg, nor the terrible carnage at Cold Harbor, nor all these combined 
could dishearten the armies of the Union. Nor could Donaldson, 
nor Vicksburg, nor Missionary Eidge, nor Gettysburg all together 
break the spirit of the Confederates. The Confederacy only fell when 
exhausted by four years of incessant combat. Then the qnestion of 
secossion was decided and then, too, thank God, tlio question of l^veryi 
which had come into the dispute, was also decided. 
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OFFICIAL RECORDS, 

Our Government has done and is doiiip: what no other Goveruinent has 
ever attempted or countenanced. We have i)ublished fully and fairly 
the official records of both armies during a civil war, and we are now 
publishing a complete record of both the Union and Confederate navies. 
We conceal nothing on either side from the world or from our posterity; 
and the soldiers of the two armies are fraternizing as soldiers who had 
fought each other never fraternized before. We do not forget to mourn 
our comrades who fell, but meet here to do honor to their memory. We 
also contemplate with a patriotic pleasure and i)ride that knows no bounds 
the splendid exhibition of American manhood that lit up every battle- 
field of the civil war with a halo of glory. The soldiers of every State 
from Maine to Texas, from Oregon to Florida, won for themselves renown 
that will endure while history survives. The common opinion in the 
South in 1860 was that the Yankee had degenerated into a dollar hunter 
and that he would not tight. In the North the belief obtained that 
slavery had enervated the Southerner till he had become a brnggart 
and a coward. Political fury and sectional hate had destroyed mutual 
resx)ect, the necessary foundation of fraternal feeling. How quickly all 
was changed! The change began at the front. I remember that from 
the battle of Fredericksburg, in December, 1862, till the battle of Ohan- 
cellorsville, in May, 1863, the Army of the Potomac lay opposite Fred- 
ericksburg on the north bank of the Rappahannock, stretching for miles 
up and down the stream; opposite it, on the south bank, was the Army 
of Northern Virginia. Both armies picketed close up to the banks of 
the stream, which was scarcely a hundred yards wide. In all these 
months there was no picket firing. There was a tacit understanding 
that there should not be. 

lee's peril 

During this period I saw General Lee one day with two or three mem- 
bers of his staft* ride halfway down the hill at Bank's Ford and survey 
the scene. There he stopped and looked serenely on. The enemy's 
picket were in full view, not 500 yards away. Witliin 1,200 yards of 
him, on the brow of the opposite hill, was a battery of art illery. I could 
not but fear he would be fired on. With the naked eye the Federal 
soldiers could see ho was a general officer. With a glass he might have 
been recognized. But the unwritten, unspoken compact was faithfully 
kept. No effort was made to harm him. During that period officers 
visiting the picket lines rode up and down the river bank and often were 
saluted by enemies who might have shot them down. Pi(!kets talked 
and traded and visited across the river until orders were issued on both 
sides to prevent it. After these orders were issued 1 saw a Confederate 
officer one day ride up suddenly on a Federal soldier who was wading 
across the stream at Scott's Old Dam, just as the soldier, with a New 
York paper in hand, neared the shore. The soldier stopped and was 
about to turn back when the officer, pistol in hand, compelled him to 
come ashore, and told him he was a prisoner. The soldier pleaded that 
the Confederate pickets, who were present, had invited him to come over. 
''Yes," said the Confederate officer, *' they violated orders, and you vio- 
lated your orders when you came, and you are my prisoner." The soldier 
was, a big, manly fellow, but the tears came as he said, "Colonel, shoot 
me if you want to, but for God's sake don't take me prisoner. I have 
only been in the army six weeks. I have never been in a battle. If I 
am taken now my reputation is ruined; it will be said at home that 
I deserted, and I can never clear it up." 

8. Eep. 637 8 
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The (}onf6derate ofBloer hesitated a moment and then said : << Well, 
BUT, yon can go back, bnt tell yonr comrades that yon are the last man 
that will ever be allowed to retnm if he comes over to this side. Orders 
most be obeyed." 

The Confederate olQBicer who had so sternly said that ^^ orders most 
be obeyed'' rode straight to his brigadier and told him he himself had 
disobeyed orders, and the general, when he had heard the story, said : 
<* Yon have done right. I wonld have done the same myself." 

That was the spirit that animated, in 18^, the soldiers who two years 
before had for each other nothing but hate. 

Month after month, as the years rolled away and as battle after battle 
was fonght, the respect and admiratioii of the two armies for each other 
increas^. During the thirty years tliat have elapsed since, as we have 
looked back ut the past, that admirat on and respect has continued t » 
increase; as we have looked around at the present we have learned to 
confide in and rely n]X)n each other, and here we are to-day all met as 
brothers to do honor to the valiant hosts that fought at Missionary 
Bidge and Ghickamauga. 

Gentlemen, yon who wore the blue in the days that tried men's sonls 
are not more true to the flag under which you fought than are the men 
who fought in gray at Ghickamauga and Missionary Kidge. If the 
Government that ordained the dedication of this national park is yours, 
so also is it their Government. Its privileges are theirs and its promises 
are to them and their children. They take pride in its XK)wer and its 
prestige among the nations of the earth, and this loyally to the Union 
of the Confederates who once fought so bitterly against it is the crown- 
ing glory of the heroes in blue to whom monuments are to be dedicated 
to-morrow. 

Following this address, which closed the speaking, there was a gen- 
eral reunion of the great crowd upon the platform, which was joined 
by a large company from the audience. The band rendered many 
patriotic airs, and enthusiasm continued at great height long after the 
reguhir exercises closed. 
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PARTICIPATION OF THE ARMY OF THE TENNESSEE 
(UNION) AND THE ARMY OF TENNESSEE (CONFED- 
ERATE). 

[Qtvn, Qnnville M. Bodge pmidiiig. Ghattanooga, Tenn., September 19, 1895—8 p. m.] 



The proceedings were opened with prayer by Rev. J. P. McFerrin, 
of Chattanooga, Tenn. 

ADDRESS OF GEN. GRENVILLE M. DODGE. ^ 

GOMBADES OP THE ABMIES OF THE TENNESSEE, LADIES AND 

Gentlemen : It devolves upon mo to preside over this great assem- 
blage— a very distinguished honor— however, hardly as responsible 
but evidently of greater satisfaction to us than when at the head of a 
corps I marched through here on that celebrated Atlanta campaigu 
in May, 1864. No matter what our motives or our intentions then, it 
f^ves me the greatest pleasure to meet here to-night the distinguished 
soldiers, grown to more distinguished statesmen, representing two of 
the most celebrated armies of the West and South — in name the Armies 
of the Tennessee. These armies each carried aloft the banners of 
victory. 

To-day those who speak for them from difierent standpoints here 
have but one thought — loyalty to our flag and the building up to its 
proper status in this world of our own country's greatness; and in 
behalf of all the people and on behalf of the two armies, each to the 
other, I bid you one and all welcome. 

We are nationally commemorating great events and performing a 
sacred duty in inaugurating and commemorating the two great battles 
fought here. As viewed by that illustrious chieftain, who commanded 
the Army of the Tennessee on that day, and as giving here his views of 
what was before him, I will read a portion of a personal letter he wrote 
me after he had visited the ground and had returned to hurry forward 
his troops. General Sherman wrote : 

I have been np to Chattanoo;;a ; there poor mules and liorses tell the tale of horrid 
roads and no forage; 1 hate to pat ours up in that monntaiu f^orge; two divisions 
have gone and two more foUow to-morrow. I go to Chattanooga to-uiorrow, and 
think many days can not elapse before we bring on a fight. It is intended to act 
finicky as Longstreet has gone up to East Tennessee. 

President Jefferson Davis is represented by Surgeon John J. Craven, 
in his Prison Life of Davis, as saying that Davis regarded Bragg's 
victory over Rosecrans at Chickamauga as one of the most brilliant 
achievements of the war. 

The subsequent victory of Grant over Bragg, lie thought, was the 
result of an audacity or desperation which no military prudence could 
have foreseen. So couiident was Bragg, he said, of the impregnability 
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of his position that he detaohed Longstreet with 10^000 men to make 
a demonstration against Knoxville, thns indirectly threatening Grant's 
commnnications with Nashville. The opponents of his administration 
censured firagg for detaching Longstreet, bat the subsequent events 
which mode uiat movement unfortunate were of a character which no 
prudence could have foreseen, no military calculation had taken into view 
as probable. This opinion was given i^Pter an elapse of time when no 
interests could be subserved by withholding one^s real views. It may, 
therefore, be accepted as the calm verdict of one who, Irom an elevation 
which gave him command of all the facts and with a natural prejudice 
to overcome, has examined all the evidence. 

Few other battles, possibly none, can show their histories for the 
advanced orders for the intended operations so nearly written as this. 
They were issued on the 18th of November, 1864, and the battle closed 
in decisive victory on November 25. 

General Grant said to me thai he felt assured of the victory if his 
plans were executed ; that they were more nearly executed than any 
of his plans made before a battle daring the war, and that they only 
miscarried in minor matters. He seemed to take great satisfaction in 
the result of the plans as showing the exjierience and ability of the 
officers after three years' active service in executing their orders. He 
oonsidered that the detachment of Longstreet by Bragg was fatal to 
Bragg if lie could attack before Longstreet's return. Ho, we have the 
consensus of opinion of the generals on both sides as to the magnitude 
of the battle and its results. 

We who view it thirty years after, and upon the ground, can not but 
be struck with the views of President Davis as to the impregnability of 
Bragg's i>osition and the audacity of Grant's attack upon ito strongest 
part — its center — and wonder at his great success, i^o doubt it was 
one of the two great tactical battles of the world (Napoleon's battle of 
Austcrlitz being the other) and we trust that in assembling here in 
commemoration of these great events we may carry home with us 
exi)erieuces, teachings, and results that will add to our trust in our 
country, in its strength, its greatness, and its justice, and forever teach 
to those who follow us lessons that will prevent forever, in the future, 
any question that shall as a nation divide us. 

ADDRESS OF GEN. 0. 0. HOWARD. 

Ladies and Gentlemen : The very thought of this occasion brings 
to my recollection visions of the past. Late in October, 18(i3, it was a 
glorious, a spectacular welcome, thongh not very kindly in intent, that 
Longstreet gave me from the top of Jjookout Mountain, as I entered 
its western valley. Stevenson also rather impolitely and inhospitably 
disturbed my slumbers as I was sleeping soundly that night in his 
vicinity by attempting a noisy night visit to my friend. General Geary, 
who was resting with his white'wagons at Wauhatchie. Though in the 
oi>erations I was comparatively triumphant and commended in Cum- 
berland orders, yet all the horrors of a night battle, dark, dismal, 
bloody, and unsatisfactory, are upon me whenever I think of Wauhatchie 
and Lookout Valley. 

As long as 1 live I can not fail to be grateful to General Bragg, whom 
I have understood from his intimate friends to be a little crusty during 
times of indigestion, that he sent Longstreet away, so that Fighting 
Joe Hooker might, witliout his persistent opposition, gain a quantum of 
glory " above the clouds.'' 
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That removal of Longstreet rendered it possible for me to cross two 
long bridges and stand beside Grant and Thomas the 23d of November 
and watch them in battle. It enabled me to see how the Army of the 
Cumberland "went into action, by which Orchard Knob was rendered 
famous. It enabled me, also, the next day to creep up the Tennessee, 
with Stein wehr and Buschbeck as companions, and to shake hands with 
Sherman just iis he was finishing his bridge; and there to meet for the 
first time John Logan, Frank Blair, Jeft*G. Davis, and a host of others 
then already famous. In brief, it enabled me to participate in all the 
operations clustering around Missionary Kidge. 

I now recall vividly the historic names on both sides the line with no 
littlo emotion, and, strange to say, the feeling of comradeship is not 
confined to our old comrades in arms. A singular respect attaches to 
the names of Hanlee, Cleburne, Hindman, Cheatham, Breckinridge, 
Stewart, Walker, Bate, Stevenson, and others who met us at Lookout 
Houutain and beyond; who hemmed us in at Chattanooga; who forti- 
fied and defended till the last the narrow crest of Tunnel Hill, and 
covered the summit and the slopes of Missionary Ridge with hostile 
arms. 

The visions of the past crowd upon me and tempt me to glorify the 
work done here at Chattanooga, of which I formed an humble part; but 
for the sake of a higher puri)ose I forbear. 

THE AMERICAN VOLUNTEER — SOME THINGS HE SAW. 

The next year after the war I was asked to give an oration at the 
laying of the corner stone of the great monument on the Cemetery Hill, 
at Gettysburg, which was to mark the resting place of the thousands 
who, in the words of Mr. Lincoln, "there laid down their lives that the 
country might live." 

The temptation came to me to make that address a personal vindica- 
tion of the part which providentially I had played there in the great 
battle drama but two years before. Hosts of friends were very greatly 
disappointed that I did not at least attemx)t an account of that extraor- 
dinary engagement, which was the turning point of the war. But 
the sacredness of the great conflict, in which comrades had struggled 
so hard, and at such an enormous cost had obtained tlieir results, so 
pressed itself upon my heart that I said to myself, "No; by God's help 
wo will try to rise above self-assertion, self vindication, and endeavor to 
look at the struggle of four long years as a whole." So I headed my 
subject, "The American volunteer." Again it appears to me that this 
occasion is a fitting one upon which to review that American volunteer. 
I know one, a God-fearing, conscientious, devoted son of New England; 
one bom on a farm and trained to all the handiwork of farm life; later 
an academic student, a teacher of youth, a college graduate, and then, 
lastly, a theological student. Here at a seminary the war found him, 
with a handsome, healthful figure, a smiling face, as noble a specimen — 
physically, mentally, morally, and spiritually — of our best American life 
as can be found in New England. He volunteered at the first call as a 
private soldier. He carried the musket as we did in those days, carry- 
ing the piece in the left hand. As the war progressed he passed through 
every grade; that of second lieutenant, first lieutenant, captain, major, 
lieutenant colonel, colonel, and finally was brevetted a brigadier-general. 
He was engaged in more than twenty of the big battles of the war and 
saw at times conflicts like that at the Stone Bridge at Antietam and 
that near Gulp's Hill, at Gettysburg; the showering of bullets at Fair 
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Oaks, where it was difficult to get between tbem ; the dreadftil daughter 
at Fredericksbarg in front of M arye^s Ileigh ts ; Jackson's flank attMk at 
Ohancellorsville; the piercing of the clouds at Lookout Mountain; the 
nip^ht fight at Wauhatchie, and the death scramble for the crest of 
Missionary Bidge. He saw Sherman and Thomas and McPherson and 
Bchofield as they gathered in the spring of 1864 at Tunnel Hill, near 
Dalton. 

He scaled Bocky Face Bidge, and penetrated Buzzard Boost Gap. He 
bore his part in the two days of Besaca, the double and twisted skir- 
mishing at Adairsville, the half-fledged battles of Kingston and Oass- 
ville. He went blindly through tiie mud and ugl^ dry forests of 
northern Oeorgia to be with Hooker's assault against the shaggy 
abattee of Joe Johnston at New Hope Church. No man worked more 
than he did atthe bloody evening entertainment at Pickett's Mill. He 
worked all night with his comrades at the trenches, which kept back 
Joe Johnston in the morning and preserved Sherman's left. He had a 
sight at Pine Top, where the military bishop, like some old master of 
Santiago, was surveying his forces, but yet was forever cut off while 
doing so by a shrieking Yankee shelL He saw the charge at Muddy 
Creek, where breastworks, well manned, were wrested bom brave foes — 
a thing almost never done. He was in the midst of the fearful slaughter 
and sad repulse of Kennesaw. He knew Gen. J. M. Corse, whose 
indomitable spirit kept him at his work at Alatoona Pass after losing 
a part of his ear and right cheek bone, and who, hero-like, with the 
courage of Joshua, made the few defeat and put to rout the roan v. He 
witne»Bed that remarkable Fourth of Julj^^ celebrated with double- 
shotted guns, where Stanley's double skirmish line swept the field and 
both sides fired more than forty-four cannons, a veritable Union salute. 
He barely escajied capture at Pace's Ferry, over the Chattahoochee, but 
was all himself as be pressed forward into action where Thomas and 
Newton fought with fury and persistency for a flank. The flank was 
saved to us, for here, at Peach tree Creek, the dauntless Hood, mighty in 
attack, had abutted against the ^^Bock of Chickamauga" — a rock made 
to stand. He participated in the bloody, shifting, terrific strife of 
Hood again when McPherson fell, and where Ijogan, Blair, and Gren- 
ville M. Dodge, with their never-beaten corps, with much loss, forced 
him back into the citadel of Atlanta. At Ezra Church he watched 
through a long, noisy, and anxious day the fitful fighting of Logan and 
S. D. Lee, and bore his part, yet without a scratch. A little later in 
the night he was in the columns of Howard, which were pulling out 
iVom the Atlanta works; was saluted with only one shrieking shell that 
fortunately fell into an empty space and merely said, "Good-bye." He 
swung with the column a circuit of 25 miles. He charged with Captain 
Estey the Confederate cavalry at a run for 6 miles more, and helped to 
stamp out the fire over the Flint River bridge. He guided the men 
who crowded the unfriendly heights of Jonesboro, where the skirmish- 
ing was incessant. Here he beheld Hardee's defeat. Here, too, he 
heard the rumbling of the exploding magazines of Atlanta evacuated, 
and here he got a glimpse of Sherman's dispatch about Hood going out 
and Slocuni coming into the long-coveted citadel, a dispatch wherein 
the fiery Sherman proclaimed, "Atlanta ours, and fairly won,'^ The 
further battlings he shared on front, fiank, and rear over the Atlanta 
bone, already in Sherman's teeth, till Thomas went back to Nashville 
and, like a loadstone, drew on Hood, via Franklin, to himself and to 
destruction, and till Sherman was reorganizing under Howard, Slocum, 
and Kilpatrick, with 65,000 comrades, for a seawanl march; these 
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things, with duty unremitted, ho watched with interest, and wrote con- 
cerning them to his mother and his loved ones as yet so far oft* in the 
North. Now, with a good horse to ride— for promotion has brought 
it — he faced Macon. He fought with Walcutt at GriswoldsviUe; along 
the route he foraged freely on the country 5 and at last he wedged him- 
self up between the Ogeechee and Savannah, where for a time, perforce, 
he halted till everybody was made to feed on rice alone, for here Hardee 
had accomplished a noisy and bothersome resistance. The Savannah 
being crossed at last by Slocum, hurried the Confederates out into 
Carolina, and our young friend rode cheerily into the captured city the 
day before Christmas, 18G4. 

EXPERIENCE WHEN DETACHED. 

But now, while these comrades are crossing the arms of the sea and 
cotton islands of South Carolina, while they are scrambling on, leaving 
their dead and wounded at Pocotaligo Kivers and Binaker's Bridges, 
Orangeburg, Congaree Creek, and elsewhere up to Columbia, naughtily 
beholding the burning of that great city, our young friend has gone 
away from them to the coast to discipline, drill, and bring to Sherman's 
support a thousand black men. 

THE WELCOME NEWS. 

His comrades roll along through Cheraw, the battles of Averasboro, 
the skirmish of Fayetteville, up to the final stubborn fight of Josei)h B. 
Johnston again at Bentonville, and are quietly waiting for a final set- 
tlement of all the national trouble; when, anxious to bear a i>art in the 
terminal conflicts, the young soldier on the coast broke the seal of an 
apparent order to find the refreshing news of Lee's surrender; then 
shortly another dispatch revealed to him, now in camp at Newbern, the 
story of Johnston's capitulation, and then of the capture of Jefferson 
Davis. The young colonel had never been happier. 

THE THUNDER CLOUD. 

The cheers of the black troops were only excelled in melody by their 
jubilee songs; when, like an unexpected thunder cloud, full of lightning 
flashes and startling reverberation, the nation's sky was overcast with 
indescribable blackness, while the saddest messages imported nothing 
but sorrow and impending trouble. Who can describe itf 

Abraham Lincoln is dead! Assassinated! Killed, not by the Con- 
federates, but by an enemy of mankind. There was intense national 
grief, in which the young volunteer with his new soldiers bore their 
sad part. But the sources of joy that were flowing from the fountain 
head of the great peace were rolling down the mountain sides and fiU- 
ing the valleys of the^land all the way to the sea. 

HOMEWARD BOUND. 

Our young friend saw Sherman's men marching at 25 miles a day on 
to Richmond redeemed, and to Washington forever relieved. He came 
to the capital. He sat on his noble horse and participated in the grand 
review, lingering at the President's stand to behold the very last of the 
armies of the East and West, as they passed the executive platform in 
their strong martial tread. The words were not said, but the meaning 
of them swelled every heart, penetrated to every home in the land: 
'^The Union is oars, and fairly won ! " Slavery is dead and the Goddess 
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of Liberty foreyer entlironed. It was worked oat by our young Mend 
and his comrades— comrades from various climes and of different hues. 
An accomplishment synthetically condensed for the benefit of the 
haman memory into the work of the American yolnnteer. 

Comrades, 1 did not mean to worry you with so long an acqaaintance, 
80 familiar a face, so faulty a hero, so undoubted a {patriot, so persist- 
ent a warrior, and so fair a citizen as this American volunteer. 

AFTEB THIRTY TEARS. 

It is over thirty years since he was mustered out of the United States 
service. Let us take a look at him as he now appears. He does not 
seem so tall, only about 5 feet 9 inches ; rather thin of flesh, a little stoop- 
ing in the shoulders ; his hair and beard much sprinkled with gray, and 
he halts in his gait. 

** How are you, comrade ! " " Very well, thank you ; but I suffer a good 
deal iVom these wretched old wounds, wounds received in Virginia and 
Georgia; I have worked hard since I saw you; yes, have a good home 
and fine family; the girls help their mother, and the boys, bless their 
hearts, lielp nie; yes, yes, but I am rather poor; have been forced at 
last to ask for a i)en8ion against the old days." ^' How about this pen- 
sion business, comrade!" ^^Well, 1 did without it as long as I could, but 
thought that when the weakness and suffering came, initiated by the 
wounds and swamps of the war, that I deserved just a little help ; guess 
it won't break up the dear old Government to help such a disabled and 
needy old fellow I" Surely our uusellish volunteer is modest, seeing that 
the rich old Government itself owes its very existence to his suffering 
and sacrifice. But brave men and trne, who have laid down their lives 
on the allar of their country, are the most modest of men, especially 
when asking even for their dues. 

AT THE PHILADELPHIA REUNION AND CONFEDERATE MEETING. 

Near the time when I met our friend a^aiii after the years had elapsed, 
he and I received an invitation to a ban<iiiet in Philadelphia on the 
birthday of our most successful general, U. S. Grant. It was given by 
the Union League Club of that city, and I assure you that it was a 
remarkable gatliering. Union and (Confederate officers of high rank 
were invited to meet there the 27tlij)f ApH1^1893, to do honor to the 
memory of our i)atriot hero, the acknowledged leader of leaders in the 
salvation of the land. Longstreet, Alexander, Mahone, Latrobe, Con- 
federate volunteers facing our volunteer and his comrades; they take 
hold of liands, tears and ghidness mingled in their faces as they rei)eated 
togetlier the pregnant phrase of Grant, which said at the war's close, 
"Let us have i>eace." The Union Leaguers cheered and cheered as 
speech after speech was delivered gh)rifying Columbia prosperous; 
Columbia uniting the hands of her children; Columbia blessing her 
unique, essential, i>erpetual institutions; Columbia holding aloft a new 
copy of the Stars and Strii>es ; Columbia with gleamingeyea and fervent, 
patriotic songs pointing to the number 44, the present galaxy ; Columbia 
bearing the emblem of the unbroken number, the enlarged Union of 
States. Amid a forest of tiowers more than (JOO men of Philadelphia, 
the very best types of American manhood, sealed anew the peaee and 
union of this hind, in their shouts of joy at the new spectacle of North 
and South joining hands and hearts in fraternal promise. 
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AGAIN ON A BATTLEFIELD BOTH PARTIES MEET. 

The next day the vice-president of the Beading Eailroad^ Hon. John 
Bnssell Yonng, who at one time, as will be remembered, had taken 
General Grant and his family around the world, transferred the new 
scene from the Union League of Philadelphia to the heights of Gettys- 
burg. Carriages and an eloquent guide bore the party, our volunteer 
among them, over the great field of strife, along the Seminary, or Oak, 
Ridge, where the gallant Reynolds fell, along by the divisions of 
Doubleday,Wad8worth, Robinson, Schimmelpfennig, and Barlow, along 
the Confederate lines that enveloped them from the left of Ewell, past 
A. P. Hill, to the right of Longstreet. The party grew more animated 
as they broke into the conflict of Sickles's divisions, of Humphrey and 
Birney, as they jolted along over the rough roads of Devil's Den, and 
listened to a speech of the guide delivered near the monuments of War- 
ren, Vincent, Weed, and Hazlett, eloquently trying to put into words 
the fierce battlings of strong men there. We a little later stood where 
Slocum and Greene and Geary and Williams and linger and Wads- 
worth had for five mortal hours met the desperate fighting of Ewell, 
Ed Johnson, Early, and Rhodes, till they (the Yankees) had secured 
McAllister's Mill, Gulp's Hill, and the intervening Baltimore pike, 
which both sides appeared to covet with a strength stronger than 
life. We gathered for the photographer to make a mixed picture of 
Northern and Southern men at the very place where Howard with 
Meisenburg sat on their horses and deliberately chose the Cemetery 
Ridge for the first day's reserves and the great battlefield. It was rain- 
ing fast, but nobody minded the rain when we assembled for a last 
address of the inspired guide to portray the charge of Pickett's Con- 
federate division and Hancock's glorious counter defense. What 
a field! Five miles — following the bends of the fishhook curve from 
McAllister's Mill, via Gulp's Hill, the Seminary Ridge, Ziegler's Grove, 
Little Round Top, on as far as the base of Big Round Top — 5 miles of 
Union forces, with Gregg's cavalry still beyond the right, and Kilpat- 
rick's beyond the left. As we roamed over the well-known Cemetery 
Ridge, stopping here and there to view the grand monuments already 
erected, and looking at the almost innumerable gravestones at our 
feet, our American volunteer seemed to grow young again. He 
became more erect ; there appeared to come before his eyes a vision : 
Slocum with thousands on the right; Wads worth and his brave men 
at Gulp's Hill; Adelbert Ames next, and in their order Schurz, 
Stein wehr, Newton, Hancock, Hays, Gibbon, Caldwell, Sickles, Birney, 
Humphrey, Sykes, Barnes, Ayres, Crawford, Sedgwick, Wheaton, 
Wright, Howe, Pleasonton, Gregg, Kilpatrick, Buford, and a host of 
others. Then came into his mind that remarkable grouping of artillery 
under Hunt with Osborn on Cemetery Hill, Wainwright in the center, 
and McEldry near Little Round Top, and there before him was the 
very Confederate leader who had grouped the cannon of Longstreet 
and Lee. It almost seemed as if he could hear the cannons again 
speaking with a voice of thunder, rolling rattling, and reverberating 
among the hills and valleys. 

CHANGE OF HEART. 

It is said that the battle of Gettysburg, while the strain was on, was 
felt by Abraham Lincoln's soul more deeply than if he had been present, 
and that it was the means of a spiritual change wrought in him, which 
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ever after gave him a more complete consecration of himself to the will 
of the Lord his God. My last visit, comrades, to the field of Gettys- 
barg, in connection with a thorough revival in my mind of the details 
of the events connected with that greatest battle of the war, taken in con- 
nection also with the fHendly intercoarse with representative meta who 
had been, opposed to us on that ground, changed my attitude, if not my 
conviction of right, toward the Confederates who fought us. I was 
looking into Longstoeet's face, while Sickles was leaning, supported by 
his crutches, against an enormous rock, when I said something concern- 
ing the demands of duty. General Longstreet answered me reflect- 
ively, **We must be guided by the light within us; I have tried all 
along to stand firm to my conviction of duty, according to the light I 
have had." These may not be his exact words ; they are the substance ; 
they set me to reflecting upon the counterpart of our American volun- 
teer, namely, the Southern volunteer. 

THE SOUTHBEN YOLUNTESB. 

He was educated from boyhood in certain political doctrines, certain 
interpretations of the Constitution of our count ry: he was bred in the 
heart of slavery; he was part and parcel of it. We, the champions of 
a free Bepublic, could not allow him with his comrades even to follow 
the logic of his convictions because they led to the destruction of the 
Union ; the breaking up of our country ; the perpetuation not of human 
liberty, but of human slavery. We, ourselves, however, did not see at 
the outset, all this with divine clearness. It took a clarification of 
storm and disaster, yea, was it not as necessary as that Christ should 
die on the cross for the redemption of men, that our land should have 
been baptized in the blood of her sons. 

GBATIFYING AND STEADY PROGRESS. 

I have lately compared notes with a prominent Confederate leader 
and find that we have come together, unconsciously, no donbt. Here is 
where we now agree. The war was a necessity. Nothing human could 
have warded it off. Slavery was the cause of division. It was neces- 
sary that it should be completely rooted out. The providence of God 
went far beyond the projects of moa in its destruction. Everything lu 
our i)olitical method, in all parts of the country, is not yet all right. 
There arc ballot stuffings ; there are corruptions of office ; there is bril^ry 
in elections ; there is cheating in legislation ; there is selfishness in great 
monopolies, and there are political dangers; but the fundamental insti- 
tutions remain to us, namely : A church, or a set of churches, where 
every man is free to worship God according to the dictates of his con- 
science; a school or set of schools adequate to the necessities of a great 
l)eople, wellestiiblished and free to every child; and an American homo 
which in its purity and simplicity can not be surpassed by those of any 
other ])eopleon the globe. These, with our free ballot, are our peculiar 
institutions; they constitute the nucleus from which radiate untold 
blessings and almost limitless streams of development. All American 
volunteers of the whole land will preserve them. 

NO MORE BEBELLION — GENUINE COMBADESIIIP FOB US ALL. 

Some months ago I stood again in Atlanta. Our comrades of the war 
gave me a reception ; among them one, a Con federate leader, bearing the 
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great historic name of Calhoun, with the mayor, came to the hall and 
spoke words of welcome. He said among other things: 

GeDeral, however different our feelings and oar sentiments may be on some topics, 
please understand this fully, that we who once fought against you are not meditat- 
ing another rebellion. We have a common interest, a common country, a common 
flag. Should these be in danger, should their honor be in question, so that Columbia 
would be constrained to call men to arms, we would all be side by side with you iu 
the common defense. 

These were his words as I recall them, spoken with all the feeh'ng of 
a strong man of noble heart and all the eloquence of a Southern orator 
like Calhoun. 

The Fifth Virginia met one of our regiments, the Twenty-eighth New 
York, at Niagara Falls, by invitation of the latter. An officer of that 
regiment used these words: 

And we feel that in this coming together we do no dishonor to the memory of our 
dead comrades or our cause. From toe battlements of heaven tliere look down upon 
ns to-day the spirits of both the Union and Confederate dead, and I believe that they 
rejoiee in a reunion like this, and that the issue of the war was national unity. It 
ahoold now be our aim to obliterate aU sectional lines. Let there be no North, South, 
East, or West, but one country and one people. 

CJol. E. E. Stickley, of Woodstock, Va., a one-armed Southern man, in 
the war a Oonfederate, replied : 

We are brothers, of one flesh, one blood, one manhood, having one Heavenly Father, 
and one common country, wide enough, broad enough, rich enongh for all to inhabit. 
We are here to show you that we can march side by side with our former enemy, aud 
to demonstrate how perfectly, too, we can rise above the animosities of those years 
of blood and carnage and recognize you as our brothers and friends of a common 
brotherhood. Does not this august spectacle, this magnificent scene, this magnani- 
mous manifestation of peace, here so beautifully presented under the thunders of 
Niagara, suggest to our hearts that the war is over, the contest ended, the battle 
donef 

It is coming into my heart this year as it came into the heart of General 
Grant, near the close of his life, to speak only kindly words. Lest we 
might injure the manhood of the noblest men of the South, I would press 
no chalice of exaction to their lips ; I would not even boast of a victory, 
which cost us so dearly to win ; I could not impute bad intentions to any 
but known wrong-doers; and I would do and say those things which 
are tender and kind, which I know our Lord through his spirit would 
smile upon. The black men are advancing; the schools are almost uni- 
versal; his home is being improved, wherever vital religion and knowl- 
edge have found their way. Yes, in general, the battle for the right so 
hard to wage is steadily pressing biick the hosts which are opposed to 
trnth. On the floor of the Senate General Gordon pledges us unity of 
arms and loyalty. Sometimes, comrades of battle, it seems amid our 
aches and pains and sicknesses and weaknesses as if our young people 
had almost forgotten ns, did not half appreciate our work, our sacrifice, 
oar suffering, our principles, and our hopes. No ; they can not do so, my 
comrades; this is part of what we gave, in order to transmit a magnifi- 
cent heritage to children and children's children. God alone makes up 
the difference; God alone adjusts the balances of justice; and He only 
is able to fill the soul of every waiting comrade with fullness from Ilis own 
abundant perennial fountains. I covet for our comrades of war. Union 
and Oonfederate, above all things, something that is beyond the love of 
wife and children, beyond the appreciative sympathy of grand-children, 
yea^ much more, namely, a life invisible but immortal, born within the 
Bonl, a Ufe which shall have a power to make our companionship com- 
plete and perpetual, which death can not dim, and which will ex])aud 
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with the ams. It ia not a dream: it is deaoribed by the Great Apostle 
of love and charity^ in these words: 

I am Alpha and Om^ga^ the begiaiiing and the end. I will give onto him that is 
athint of the foontaln of the wmt of ufe fteelj. He that OTeroometh ahall inherit 
all things, and I will be hia God and ha ahaU be My aon. 

Grant and Thomas. Lee and Jackson nnderstood this; they have 
tested the promise. Hnndreds of thousands of comrades have gone on 
before. Let ns, too, have the safe shicdd, bright and glistening as Christ 
can make it, when we join them there. 

ADDRESS OF GEN. JOSEPH WHEELER. 

Ladibs akd Oentlbhen: The scenes presented to ns to-day and 
onr thoughts mingling as they must with the events of nearly a third 
of a century affo, it is but natural that our reflections would be of a 
very unusual caaracter. 

That the dedication of the battlefield of Ghickanmuga is pursuant to 
a solemn enactment of the Congress of the United States gives evi- 
dence that a great and good purpose is souffht to be accomplished. 
The soldiers of the Korth and the soldiers of the South, who met in 
deadly strife upon this field thirty-two years ago, are here, summnded 
by this vast assemblage who have come from every State of the Unioii 
to commemorate the sanguinary struggle in which the soldiers of Ohioki^ 
manga were Uie actors, and no one asks whether the hero they honor 
fought under the Stars and Stripes which fioat above us or under the 
banner which has been furled forever. They are here to imprint into 
history and to perpetuate a story of heroism exhibited upon this Held b|r 
Amencan x)eople. They are here to commemorate and honor Ameriean 
valor. They are here to view the spectacle of soldiers who once fbught 
each other in deadly battle now one people, with one interest| one flag, 
oue country, and one ambition. 

When we look into the history of the past we find that the laiMe of 
time causes animosities of every character to fade away. 

vi ^ THE BRAVE FORGET ENMITIES. 

In all ages we find that the bravest soldier s have always been the 
first to banish from their hearts the eumiti^S Which have their orig^in in 
the strife of battle. 

The most sanguinary of the English wars comes down to us under 
the softest and sweetest of names.^ It is called the War of the Boees. 
ITnder that gentle and poetic designation lie concealed the features of 
a struggle the most ferocious of any in the annals of warfare, waged as 
it was between brothers and kinsmen. That also was a civil war; a war 
rendered more heroic by the personal hostility of the combatants. 

It was a war waged for nobility, the nobility of persons, where titles 
and place, manors and earldoms, crowns and kingdoms were the stakes; 
where the result was the tyrannical dominance of family on the one side 
and individual extermination on the other. Yet to-day the English 
people, in pointing with pride to the heroic deeds of that terrible strift, 
never ask whether the knight, whose valor added renown to English 
prowess, fought under the colors of the red rose of York or under the 
banner of the white rose of Lancaster; and the people of France to-day 
erect monuments to the true hero, whether he fought in the ranks of 
the royalists of La Vendee or under the tricolor of the Bepublic. 
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THE LATE WAR. 

There are, however, other distinctive characteristics connected with 
the sanguinary strife of 1861 to 1865. While it was one of the most 
fierce and terrific that ever employed the arm of a soldier or engaged 
the pen of the historian, yet as between the soldiers who met and fought 
each other so desperately there was not and never had been any indi- 
vidual or personal hostility; none of that despicable feeling known as 
hatred; no revenge, no ambition, no malice, no bloodthirstiness. They 
met and fought, not in the spirit of anger, but in the iulfillment of duty. 
They and their ancestors had been brothers for more than two centuries. 
The men of the North and the men of the South had alike taken pride 
in the same history, the same traditions, the same military triumphs, 
and their patriotic fathers had fought side by side from the struggles at 
Lexington, Concord, and Bunker Hill, in 1775, to the glorious victories 
before the City of Mexico, in 1847; and when the four years' strife was 
over and the soldiers of both armies had again become one people, it 
was but natural that all animosities of actual war should subside and 
pass away. 

DEEDS OF BRAVE SOLDIERS. 

Let me now express my acknowledgments to the bravo men I had 
the honor and the good fortune to command, and to whose courage, 
fortitude, endurance, and soldierly conduct I am indebted for any suc- 
cess I attained. First, to my early companions in arms in the Nine- 
teenth Alabama Infantry, who remember so well the enthusiasm of 
our baptism in blood on the historic field of Shiloh. Their brilliant 
career, commenced npon tliat field and maintained throughout the 
war, was not excelled by any regiment in the Confederacy, next to 
my command of cavalry, who were always superb in the execution of 
every duty they were called upon to perform. Always bravely lead- 
ing the van when the army advanced, and always with unexcelled 
skill and courage forming the rear guard in every retrograde move- 
ment; frequently engaging the opposing cavalry and always with 
credit to our arms; sometimes on a successful raid destroying the Fed- 
eral wagon trains, lines of communication, and depots of stores; some- 
times fighting dismounted in our infantry line of battle, sometimes 
assaulting works held by strong lines of infantry, and sometimes hold- 
ing positions against the most terrible assaults of Federal infantry 
columns and lines of battle. To these brave officers who for a third of 
a century have always been in my thoughts, for whom my heart is 
filled with love and gratitude — men whose courage and fortitude I 
have always admired and revered — to them I beg now to express my 
thanks, my adoration and my love. 

When we look upon all the veterans Jissembled here to-day, all must 
be impressed with the havoc time has made in our ranks. The 4,000 
who fell upon the field of Chickamauga have been rapidly followed by 
their comrades who escaped death in that terrible battle, and the biv- 
onac of the dead beyond the river now claims the greater half of the 
brave men who, on September 18, 18G3, stood npon this field eager to 
enter the impending strife. 

DEAD HEROES MEET. 

There is a beautiful fancy of Pagan mythology which contends that 
soldiers who are distinguished in battle are allowed to meet in the 
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happy fields of Elysiam and talk over tbe events of the conflicts in 
which they en^ged. 

Jominiy in his Life of Napoleon, in the following manner most charm- 
ingly availed himself of this fiction : 

Finally, on the 5th of May, 1S2I, the elear sky of Elysium is snddenly eoyerod 
with cloacls; the angir waves of Acheron, lashed by the unchained winds, give 
notice of some extraordinary apparition. All, with a common sentiment of intereet 
and curiosity, hasten to the shore. Soon the skiff of the sad and silent Charon is 
seen approaching; it carries the shade of Napoleon the « • • . All press for- 
ward to see him ; Alexander, Cassar, Frederick, are in the first rank, and they alone 
have the right of interrogating him. 

To the usual felicitations succeed the most weighty questions. Alexander, who 
frmn the mountains of Macedonia penetrated into India and returned victorious, is 
astonished at the retreat ftom Moscow, and asks to know the cause; Ciesar, who 
died invincible, asks an explanation of the disaBters of Liepsio and Waterloo; Fred- 
erick, so great in reverses and so measured in his enterprises, wishes an explanation 
of the prompt destruction of his monarchy and of its brilliant resurrection in 1813. 

Napoleon then recites the events w^hich mark his extraordinary career, 
and at the close of the narration the verdict of the noble Arioopagos 
was pronounced: 

llis iilnstrious auditors declared with unanimous voice, that although he had 
£edled in the execution of his vast projects he surpassed them all iu his force of genius 
and greatness of soul. Each in nartfoular eulogized those traits which most resem- 
bled nis own. Alexander praisea Napoleon for his senerosity to his conquered foes; 
CsBsar admired his having built up an empire out of the scattered fragments of pnb- 
lio liberty, and established his power witii legions destined to defend thatliber^; 
Frederick applauded his spirit of order and economv, and was particularly pleased ml 
seeing his own system of war receive such new and extensive developments. 

From that moment the four heroes became inseparable, and their conversmtions 
form an inexhaustible source of political and military instruction, and constitnto 
the principal oharm and delight of the illustrious shades who inhabit the fields 
of Elysium. 

Can we not apply this pleasing fiction to the present casef 
Can we not imagine that the brave soldiers of Ghickamauga who rest 
nnder the shade of tho trees greet each comrade as he crosses the d^rk 
river and joins iu the bivouac of the dead! 

Can we not imagine that to-day these heroes are aware of our pres- 
ence and know that we are here to commemorate their heroic actions f 

NOTABLE EVENTS AND STBIKING FEATURES. 

I must not, however, forget that the duty was s])ecially assigned me 
to group together the more notable events connected with the history 
of the Army oi* Tennessee. 

One of the striking features in the history of the Army of Tennessee 
and that section of our country which became the field of its opera- 
tions, is the rather singular fact that although Virginia in the east and 
Missouri in the west were the scenes of active operations, and were 
occupied by large armies early in the summer of 18G1, the expanse of 
territory some 400 miles in width, comi)rising the States of Kentucky 
and Tennessee, lying between Virginia and North and iirouth Carolina 
on the east and bounded by the Mississippi River on the west, escaped 
becoming the theater of actual war until nearly a year after the complete 
organization of the Confederate Government. 

While the State ofiicials of Kentucky were professing strict neutrality^ 
tlie Federal Government was active in perfec^ting military organizations 
witliin its borders, and camps were being establislied in many localities. 

As early as August 15, IHf)!, the States of Tennessee and Kentucky 
were constituted a military department under the command of Gen. 
Kobert Anderson. 
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Geo. TJ. 8. Grant, who commanded at Oairo, invaded Kentucky, and 
on September 6 occupied Paducah. The next day, September 7, Gen. 
Leonidas Polk, who commanded some 12,000 Confederate troops in 
west Tennessee, occupied Columbus. * 

On the 14th Gen. Albert Sidney Johnston reached ITashviUe, and four 
days later, pursuant to his order. General Buckner occupied Bowlinfi^ 
Green with a force of about 5,000 Confederate soldiers. General Zolli- 
cofier, with 3,000 men in east Tennessee, had already occupied Cumber- 
laud Gap, preparatory to advancing into Kentucky. 

A NATURAL ROUTE. 

The dispositions illustrate how early the line passing through Cum- 
berland Gaj) — the line of the Louisville and Kashville and the Nash- 
ville and Chattanooga railroads — the line up the Tennessee Biver from 
Paducah, and the line down the Mississippi were accepted as the nat- 
ural routes for invading forces. They also show how the troops who 
finally composed the Army of the Tennessee were drawn together to 
confront and so desperately engage the gathering Federal armies. 

On October 8 General Anderson was relieved by Gen. William T. 
Sherman, who, on November 15, relinquished the command to Gen. Don 
Carlos Buell, whose territory was changed so as to include the States 
of Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan, and to exclude that portion of Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky which lies west of the Tennessee and Cumberland 
rivers. Previous to this, on November 7, General Grant had thrown 
forward from Cairo about 3,000 men, who fought Polk's forces at Bel- 
mont, Mo., a small village opi)osite Columbus. 

The disposition of the Confederate forces shows that early in 1862 
Gen. Sidney Johnston was endeavoring to hold a line from the Alle- 
gheny Mountains at Cumberland Gap to the Mississippi liiver at 
Columbus, Ky. 

THE UNION FORCB. 

To give some idea of the Federal force opposed to General Johnston, 
I will state that on February 14 General Buell reported 73,472 men for 
duty, and I will also quote the following correspondence between the 
Secretary of War and Major-General Halleck: 

War Department, 
TVashingtan, March 29, 1862. 

H^or-Oeneral Hallbck, Si, Louis : 

Without waiting for details yoa will report withoat delay by telegraph about the 
strength of yonr command and the general distribntion of troops, naming the localities 
of the princii>al commanders. 

Edwin M. Stanton, 

Secretary of War, 

St. Louis, March SO, 1SG2, 
Hon. E. M. Stanton, Secretary of War: 

Under Major-General Bnell, in Kentucky and Tennessee, 101,000; under Major- 
General Grant, in Tennessee, 75,000; under General Pope, New Madrid, 25,000; under 
General Curtis, Arkansas, 23,000; under General Strong, Cairo, Columbus, etc., 9,000; 
under General Steele, Arkansas, 6,000 ; uudor General Schofield, St. Louis tUstrict, 
15;000; including regiments organizing at Bentou Barracks, under Cieneral Totten in 
central Missouri, 4, (XK); in northern Missouri, 2,000, and State militia; in Kansas, 
Colorado, Nebraska, etc., about 10,000. 

H. W. Halleck, 

Major- G eneral. 
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CONFEDERATE TROOPS. 

Gen. George B. Crittei^eQ, who bad succeeded General ZollicoflFer in 
December, was in command of the right of General Johnston's line, with 
a force which his field return, dated in January, reported to be 8,000 
officers and men present for duty; and General Marshall had in addi- 
tion about 2,100 men on the Virginia and Kentucky borders. In giving 
the figures of field returns of Confederate troops I include all officers, 
all noncommissioned officers, and all x)riyates who are reported present 
for duty. 

The center and most salient position at Bowling Green was com- 
manded by General Hardee, whose return, dated January 14, was 24,113. 
At Forts Donelson and Henry General Tilghman commanded, and on 
January 31 reported a force of 4,989. General Polk commanded at 
Columbus, and his returns of February numbered 17,425. The only 
other troops subject to the orders of General Johnston were those of 
Generals Van Dorn and Price. The maximum returns which I can find 
report them at 12,910. 

Theoretically this distribution of forces proposed — 

For Crittenden and Marshall to defend east Tennessee and west 
Virginia. 

For General Hardee to hold Buell in check north of Bowling Green. 

For the troops and guns at Forts Donelson and Henry to prevent 
ingress up the Tennessee and Cumberland rivers, and the forces and 
guns at Columbus expected to prevent Federal invasion down the Mis- 
sissippi. 

Practically none of these results were attained. At the first indica- 
tion of serious pressure, the 5,000 men at Fort Donelson and Fort 
Henry were reenforced, 8,000 men being sent from the Bowling Green 
army and over 5,000 from other points. 

FEDERAL ADVANCE. 

A general advance of the Federal forces in Kontucky and Tennessee 
then commenced, with the following results: 

First, the defeat of General Crittenden at Mill Springs, January 19, 
finally resulting, June 18, in the occupation of Cumberland Gap by the 
Federal troops. 

Second, the advance of General Grant and the Confederate defeat at 
Forts Henry and Donelson, February (> and 14, followed by Johnston's 
retreat from Bowling (ireeu; (irant's farther advance up the Tennes- 
see River, the concentration of General Johnston's forces at or near 
Corinth, the battle of Shiloh, April and 7, and loss of Corinth, 
May 30. 

Third, the advance down the Mississippi River and capture and oi*cu- 
pation of Island Ten on April 8 and occupation of Memphis on June 6. 

The field returns of Juno 0, a week alter the Confederate army reached 
Tupelo, reported it at 45,080. This return includes the Array of Mis- 
sissippi, reenforced by the troops brought from Arkansas by Generals 
Price and V^au Dorn, together with detachments gathered from various 
other localities. Abont 2,000 cavalry not included in this return also 
belonged to the army. This was the niaxiumm force General Bragg 
could expect to concentrate at that point. General Halleck, immedi- 
ately confronting Bra jrg with the armies of Grant, Pope, and Buell, 
had in and about Corinth a force of 128,315 men, of which the field 
return of June 1 showed 108,538 present for duty. A division report- 
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ing 8,682 for duty under the Federal general George W. Morgan was 
at Cumberland Gap. A division with 6,411 for duty under Gen. Orinsby 
M. Mitchell was in North Alabama, and three brigades were located at 
Memphis, Nashville, and other points in middle Tennessee. 

Buell soon started en route to north Alabama, General Halleck 
remaining at or near Corinth with 70,000 men for duty, a force strong 
enough to hold Corinth and west Tennessee, while Buell could menace 
or even invade Alabama or north Georgia. 

CHANGED CONDITIONS. 

The changed condition of the opposing armies during four months 
should now be considered. 

In January, 1862, the Confederates held all of Tennessee and most of 
Kentucky and the Mississippi Kiver from Columbus to the Delta. Now, 
after a series of Confederate reverses, both States were virtually under 
thecontrolof the armies under General Halleck, and the Federal flotilla 
sailed unmolested from St. Louis to Vicksburg. The Federal right was 
thrown forward into Mississippi, its center occupied north Alabama, 
and its left was pressing the Confederates to the southern border of 
east Tennessee. 

The Confederate problem was to devise some plan to turn the tide of 
disaster and recover at least a i)()rtion of the lost territory. The Con- 
federates had expected a battle at Corinth, in which they felt conlident 
of as decisive a victory as was won by them on the first day of Shiloh; 
and the withdrawal to Tupelo had at last forced upon them a conviction 
that the numerical preponderance of the enemy was such that they 
could not expect to cope successfnlly with the combined armies then 
commanded by General Ualleck. Already the army had suffered much 
from sickness, and could hardly expect any improvement while it re- 
mained idle in the locality where it had halted after its retreat from 
Corinth. An advance into west Tennessee would not afford protection 
to Alabama or Georgia. An advance into middle Tennessee by cross- 
ing the river at Florence, Decatur, or any adjacent i)oint would liave 
the disadvantjiges of placing the Confederates between the armies of 
Grant and Buell, under circumstances enabling these two commanders 
to throw their forces simultaneously upon General Bragg, who could 
not, in this event, depend upon any.material cooperation from the army 
in east Tennessee under General Smith. There was, however, another 
and better line for an aggressive movement. A rapid march through 
Alabama to Chattanooga would save that city, protect Georgia from 
invasion, and open the way for a Confederate advance into Tennessee 
and Kentucky without the disadvantage of an intervening force be- 
tween the column commanded by Bragg and that under the orders of 
Gen. Kirby Smith. 

KENTUCKY CAMPAIGN. 

This movement was determined upon and resulted in what is called 
the Kentucky campaign of 1862, during which was fought: 

The battle of liichmond, August 30. 

Munfordsville, September 14 to 16. 

Perryville, October 8. 

On September 26 Major General Wright, comaianding Department 
of Ohio, went from Cincinnati to Louisville to confer with General 
Buell, and on the 27th the War Department issued an order placing 
Buell in command of the troops of both departments, thus placing 

8.1iep.637 9 
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under General Baell's orders an effecttve force of 137,282 men. without 
indading the 12,397 left at NaehvUle or the 26^1 in West Virginia^ 
all of which troops were a part of his command. 

General Halleck, the General in Chief of the Armji in his official 
report of May 25 j 1862, says: 

Mi^or-General Baell left Louisville on October 1 with an anny of about 100,000 
men in pursuit of Qenend Bragg. 

The entire force under Bragg, Smith, and Marshall was 48,768 men. 

For the Confederate army to have remained in Kentucky, confronted 
by 80 formidable a force, and with streams which would soon become 
impassable crossing its line of communication, was not regarded as 
practicable by General Bragg or any of his generals. He therefore 
very wisely withdrew his army from Kentucky, and taking iK)sition at 
Mnrfreesboro, Tenn., he again confronted the Federal army, now com- 
manded by General Bosecrans, who, on October SO, had succeeded 
General Buell in command of the army and department 

GHIGKAMAUOA GAMPAION. 

The severe battle of Mnrfreesboro followed, December 31, 18G2, to 
January 2, 1863. The Confederates were victorions the first day of 
the conflict, but were finally compelled to retire from the field, taking 
post at Shelby ville and Tullahoma, from which points, after a series of 
conflicts, June 23 to June 30, Bragg was compelled to retreat to Chat- 
tanooga. The prompt advance of Bosecrans soon brought the contend- 
ing armies face to face, resulting in the battle of GhickEunauga, fought 
September 19 to 21. 

After this battle the Federal army at Chattanooga was reenforced 
from Mississippi by the army commanded by General Sherman, and the 
entire force at Chattanooga was placed under the command of General 
Grant. The battle of Chattanooga, or Missionary Bidge, took place 
N'ovember 23 to 26, resulting in the retreat of Bragg to Tunnel Hill 
and Dalton. 

In this engagement General Grant reported his army 85,888 present 
for duty, 75,533 present for duty equipped. 

Bragg reports his aggregate present 37,911, and his effective total at 
33,502. 

On February 22 General Thomas, who had relieved General Bosecrans, 
moved forward, pressing the outposts of the Confederate army, now 
under the command of Gen. Joseph E. Johnston. 

ATLANTA CAMPAIGN. 

On Man'li 18 General Sherman was i)la(!e(l in command of all the 
troops of the military division of Mississippi, includiDg the Army 
of the Cumberland, under General Thomas, the Army of the Tennessee 
under (icneral McPherson, and the Army of the Ohio under General 
Schotield. On May 5 General Sherman couimenced his aggressive ad- 
vance upon Johnston's army. His effective force south of Chattanooga 
at this time was 98,797 men. He was soon reinforced by the Seven- 
teenth Army Corps under Major-General Blair, the cavalry of the Army 
of the Ohio under General Stoneman, a division of infantry under 
General IJovey, and a division of cavalry under GenenU Garrai-d, 
and other smaller organizations, making the effective strength of the 
iuiny in Georgia under General Sherman's immediate command as 
follows : 

Junel 112,819 | August 1 91.676 

July 1 106,070 1 Septcmberl 81,758 
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This included officers, who nuinberexl about 5 per cent of the aggre- 
gate. Sbermau's h>saes were much raore than made u]) by recruits, 
etc., and ho tells us (Memoirs, vol. 2, i). 134) that the gradual reduction 
in his strength was due in part to detachments sent to points in the 
rear. 

The force under General Johnston was about half the strength of 
the troops uiuler General Sherman. In his Memoirs (vol. 2, pp. 47 and 
48) General Shennau puts General Johnston's force May 1^ 42,856, and 
lie puts the reinforcements which Johnston received during the cam- 
paign at 21,000. 

General Johnston was compelled to act almost entirely on the defen- 
sive, but constantly entertaining the hope that some movement on the 
part of Shernum would divide that army and enable him to attack less 
than the entire force at a time when they were not covered by intrench- 
meuts. Such opportunities did present themselves during the cam- 
paign, but owing to a combination of unfortunate circumstances they 
were not seized upon in time to give the Confederates the hoped-for 
advantage. 

JOHNSTON BKLIEVED. 

On July 17, when in front of Atlanta, General Johnston was relieved 
from command by Gen. John B. Hood (a bold and aggressive fighter) 
under circumstances which seemed to be understood by the army and 
country as having been done for the purpose of changing the Confeder- 
ate policy to one of active aggression. The battles of Peach Tree Creek, 
July 20; Atlanta, July 22; Ezra Chapel, July 28, and Jonesboro, August 
^il to September 1, followed, resulting in very severe loss to the Con- 
federates, and without attaining any substantial compensating advan- 
tage. 

The complete defeat of Sherman's cavahy in their battles with the 
Confederate cavalry during the la«t half of July gave the Confederates 
a preponderating prestige in that arm of the service, which in a great 
measure made Up for our infantry losses. 

Atlanta having fallen, General Hood moved his entire army to Sher- 
man's rear, destroying the line of railroad at various iM»iiits between 
Atlanta and Chattanooga. General Hood hoped that this movement 
would compel Sherman to abandon Atlanta. 

His original plan, after attacking Sherman's line of communications, 
was to establish himself in the vicinity of the Blue Mountain Railroad, 
drawing his supplies from Selma via Jacksonville, and intending to fall 
on Sherman's rear should that general attemjit to march southward. 

MARCH TO THE SEA. 

General Sherman's large force, however, enabled him to leave a strong 
corps intrenched in Atlanta, and with the balance of his army he fol- 
lowed Hood northward a distance of 100 miles. General Hood here 
changed his plans and determined to march his army into Tennessee, 
leaving General Sherman an open road to the Atlantic or Gulf Coast. 

Late in October it became evident that Savannah would be Sherman's 
objective i)oint, and General Hood directed General Wheeler, with a 
portion of his cavalry corps, to so far as possible assail and harass 
Sherman while upon this march and save the important cities from 
capture. Hood then moved forward and attacked General Schotield at 
Franklin, November 30, and ten days later confronted (ieneral Thomas 
at Nashville, who on December 15 and IG attacked and defeated the 
bold Confederate commander. General Hood retreated from Tennessee 
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and his depleted divisions were transferred to North Oarolina and 
placed under their old commander, General Johnston. 

In the meantime General Sherman had marched to Savannah and 
thence through South Garoliuay finally engaging what was left of the 
Army of the Tennessee at Averasboro, N. 0., March 16, and Benton- 
ville, March 19 to 21. 

This was soon followed by the loss of Richmond and the surrender of 
General Le-e's army at Appomattox Court- House on April 9. Further 
resistance being im])racticable, General Johnston on April 2G surren- 
dered the Army of the Tennessee to General Sherman. 

• POLICY OF ATTACK AND DEFENSE. 

The battle of Ghickamauga very distinctly marks the turning point 
ill the grciU question of warfare which involves the policy of aggres- 
sive and defensive tactics. Up to and including the battle of Ghicka- 
mauga the notable successes of the Army of Tennessee were achieved 
by bold and determined attacks u]K)n the opimsing army. This was 
the policy at Shiloh; it was the policy at Perry ville, at MurfreesborO| 
and most certainly was the policy at Ghickamauga. 

This great battle marked a new era. From that time the Oonfederate 
])olicy of attacking was not successful, but was frequently quite the 
reverse. A change of tactics was in a measure forced upon the Army 
of Tennessee by the overwhelming strength and improved administra- 
tion and discipline of the Federal army. 

At the battle of Missionary Kidge and in all the battles in the Georgia 
campaign and in the campaign around Nashville and in the Garolinas 
the numerical sui>eriority of the Federal army was so great and their 
plan of battle such that we had few opportunities to advantageously 
attack. The most usual i)olicy of General Johnston was, therefore, to 
use all his skill in compelling an attack from tlie opposing army. 

General Sherman's large army enabled him to meet General Johnston's 
plans by confronting him with a line of battle which he promptly cov- 
ered with breastworks, and at the same time extending his intrenched 
lines so as to encircle Johnston's Hank and threaten his rear. 

On June 27, 18G4, General Sherman for the first time abandoned his 
cautious method and made a desperate charge uj)on General Johnston's 
lines. It was a brilliant exhibition ot the most heroic courage. Sher- 
man's killed and wounded in this buttle was about -1,000, while John- 
ston's was but about 400. 

moi)p:un methods. 

In future wars the plan of campaign adhered to by General Johnston 
will become more marked and universal. The great superiority of 
weapons ot'today is such that hereafter the main purpose of each gen- 
eral will be to compel an attack from his opponent, and the one who 
shows the most skill in maneuvers of that character will be the suc- 
cessful and victorious general. 

More than two thousand years ago Hannibal wrote to the great Scipio: 

If you lire a ^entiral you will como out aud fight mc. 

Sciiuo retorted: 

If you art^ a ^enoral you will make mo come out and fight you. 

And we also learn that Hannibal addressed the same challenge to 
Fabius and received from that cautious general the same reply. 

So it will be in future wars. The great and successful general will 
be the one who can so maneuver as to compel his opponent to attack Mm* 
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I do not mean to say that this rule will be unvarying. Circumstances 
will nndoubtedly arise when intrenched troops, armed with the superior 
arms of to-day, can bo attacked to advantage, but the opportunities 
will certainly be fewer than in the battles fought previous to this time, 
for it is quite evident that the present superior weapons of both artillery 
and infantry will suggest to generals that disciplined troops if supjdied 
with means to rapidly throw np intrenchments <*an ninke themselves 
almost impregnable against a direct attack and, having rci)ulscd the 
assaulting force, could veiy generally leap over their works and well- 
nigh destroy the repulsed and retreating foe. 

At the battle of Shiloh Crrant's army was entirely without 1 ueastworks 
or fortifications, and the battle was a Sipiare stand up tight without 
intrenchments or covering of any kind for either army. 

The battle was an excellent illustration of a complete success attained 
by marching upon and vigorously attacking an army in repose, (len- 
erals Grant and Sherman knew that a large force of (Confederate troops 
was close at hand, but they did not seem to realize that ( J eneral Johnston 
w^as ready to attack with his entire army. The first day's battle was the 
utter defeat and rout of about 49,000 meu under Ci rant by the Confed- 
erate army of less than three-fourths that number. In the entire battle 
the Confederates lost 1,728 killed, 8,042 wounded, and 928 missing, 
most of the losses being on the first day; but the Confederates so thor- 
oughly swept the field that at 4 oV^lock when I'rentiss's division and a 
part of Walhirce's division surrendered there was not left an organized 
brigade in Grant's army. 

The battle of Worth and early battles between the Germans and 
French in 1870 exhibited some fexiturcs similar to the battle of Shiloh, 
as it is evident the French were surprised at the magnitude of the force 
the (rermans hurled against them. 

The second day at Shiloh was a desperate struggle of the worn Con- 
federates with the fresh army under Buell. The timely arrival of Buell 
on the evening of the Gth has a parallel in Desaix's arrival at Marengo 
in time to save Napoleon from defeat. Desaix, however, unlike Buell, 
was enabled to continue the pursuit and accomplish the defeat of the 
Austrian army. 

SIEGE OF CORINTH. 

Aft^r the battle of Shiloh General Halleck commenced his advance 
ui)on Corinth, taking most extreme precautions to fortity every line of 
battle, and the Confederates under Bragg were comi)elled to adopt the 
same iKdicy. This continued till the end of May, the few engagements 
which took place being between bodies of troops which had advanced 
outside of the intrenchments. 

The battle of Perry ville was a vigorous attack by Bragg upon Buell's 
advancing columns, the enemy having no covering except the fences 
and stone walls, which they used so far as practicable. At Murfrees- 
boro our attack ni)on Ko^ecrans's right Hank was practically a Siiiuire 
stand up fight until our charging column reached the pike and railroad, 
both of which obstacles Kosecrans effectively used as an intrenchment. 

By January 2 llosecrans had strengthened his position, and our attack 
that day was unfortunately at i)oint where his concentrat<^d artillery 
gave him great advantage. 

CHATTANOOGA. BATTLES. 

At Cbickamauga a portion of Rosecrans^s line was strengthenexl by 
temporary works and in many instances our assailing columns encouu- 
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terecl such obstacles, and althougli the Confederates were successful 
their attacks resulted in very severe losses. 

At the battle of Missionary Eidge the great preponderance on the 
part of Grant's forces were such that any aggressive movement on the 
part of Bragg would have been attended by the most serious conse- 
quences, «and when Sherman commenced his advance into Georgia not 
only was his army double the strength of Johnston's ])ut it was com 
posed of thoroughly organized, disciplined, and seasoned soldiers, and 
notwithstanding this Sherman erected formidable intrenchment« at 
nearly every point of his advance. The tactics adopted at Missionary 
Ridge and in the campaign to Atlanta was to a certain degree followed 
in the Russo-Turkish war eighteen years ago. The Turks being largely 
outnumbered by the Russians protected themselves with intrenchments, 
generally with commendable military skill, especially at rievna, where 
they repulsed the Russians. The battle of Plevna and Sherman's 
assault at Kennesaw June 27, 1804, are similar in some respects. 

GENERALS KILLED AND WOUNDED. 

Twenty-two generals were killed and more than 100 wounded while 
commanding troops which composed the Army of Tennessee. 

The killed included Gen. Albert Sidney Johnston, commanding the 
army; Lien ten ant- General Polk, commanding an army corps; Maj. 
Gens. Patrick R. Cleburne and William H. T. Walker, commanding 
divisions, and the following brigadier- generals: John Adams, Samuel 
Benton, James Deshler, S. R. Gist, A. H. Gladden, Hiram 13. Granbury, 
Martin B. Green, Roger W. llenson, Benjamin H. Helm, John H. Kelly, 
Henry L. Littel, John H. Morgan, James S. Raines, Preston Smith, 
Clement II. Stevens, Oscar F. Strahl, Edward D. Tracy, and Gen. Felix 
Zollicofl'er. 

In order to fully comprehend the severity of the battles fought by 
the contending armies in Tennessee, Kentncky, and Georgia, we must 
remember that in single battles each army sustained losses in killed 
and wounded almost as great as the entire h)ss of the American Army 
during the seven years of the war of the Revolution, the two years' 
war of 1S12, and the Mexican war of 184G aud 1847. 

FORCES KNGACiED AND CASUALTIES. 

1 will now group together some figures to show the forces engagea 
and the losses sustained in the battles fought by the Army of Ten- 
nessee, or by troops which afterwards became a part of that army, and 
as a matter of comparison will njcntion a few of the historic battles of 
the world which are similar to them in some respects: 

mid Cat, <htohcr21, 7<96V.— rodoral : Col. John Coburii; force, 1,000; loss, 5 kMled, 
11 wouudt'd, lO luisHiii^. Coufodorato : J>ri<;:i(Uor-Gtncral ZoUiiolVor; lorccj, 1,200; 
loss, 11 kiIl«Ml, 12 wounded 

Jiebnont, Xoveinbcr 7\ 1S61. — Federal: (ien. IJ. S. (irant; .3,r)00 men (War Reeords> 
Vol. Ill, p. 277): loss, {>0 killed. 17.'i wounded. 2.'?.') niissiuij:. (N»nfoderatc: Gen. 
Leonidas Polk; force, 2,5(X); loss, 105 killed. 411> wounded, 117 missing (War 
Kecords, Vol. Ill, p. 304). 

MUl Sprint], Janunrij 19 aud 20, isr,2, — Federal : Gen. (ieorgo II. Thomas; force, 8,000; 
loss, 'M) ivilled, 207 wounded. Confederate: (ien. (ieorgo 15. Crittenden; force, 4,000 
(War Ivocords, \'ol. Nil, ])p. 105-lOSj; loss, 105 killed, 300 wounded, 45 missinj;. 

I'\)rt TTcnrfi, Fchrunrji fl, IStiJ. — Federal : General Grant; 15,000 men, and7punboat« 
with their crews under (,*ouimodore I'oote; loss, 10 killed, 39 wounded. Confederate: 
General Tilghman; force, 2,734 ; loss, 5 kille<l, 11 wounded, 00 captured. 

Fort DonvUon, Fihriiartf If to 10. — Federal : Force, about 24,400 effectives, but Gen- 
eral Grant statics that the actual force engajj^ed was only 15,000 men, besides 6 gnn- 
hoiits iind their crows under Coinmodon' Foote. General Grant's losses were 495 
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ki1]e<l, 2,108 wonudedy and 224 captured. Commodoro Footo reports his loss :ks 11 
killed and 43 woanded. General Buckner, of the Confederate army, in liis official 
report says that *Hhe Aggregate of the army, never greater than 12,000, was now 
reduced to less than 9,000 after the departure of General Floyd's brigade.'' 

Shilohf ApjHl and 7, 1S62, — Grant and Buell report their entire force at 70,8f)3, and 
they report the Federal loss at 1,700 killed, 7,495 wounded, and 3,022 captured. 
Before leaving Corinth the entire Confederate force was 38,773 effective total, the 
total present being 46,425. Fully 7,000 were detailed to guard important points and 
to corduroy the roads, leaving much less than 40,000 who reached the Held. The 
Confederate loss was 1,728 killed, 8,012 wounded, and 059 missing. 

Bridge Creek, May 28, 1862. — Federal force, parts of Tenth, Nineteenth, and Twenty- 
second brigades onder General Nelson, about 4,000 strong; loss, 9 killed, 53 wounded, 
and 20 captured. Confederates under Col. Joseph Wheeler, 2,000 strong; loss, 12 
killed, 24 wounded, and 7 missing. About 1,000 on each side were actually engaged. 

ToBcumhia Creek, May SO, 1862, — Federal force, cavalry division under Gen. Gordon 
Granger. He reports his loss at 2 killed, 7 wounded, and 10 horses killed. Confed- 
erate force, two regiments under Col. Joseph Wheeler; loss, 1 wounded. 

Raidinvoeti Tennessee, July 25 to August 1, 1862, — Wheeler's force, 1,000; loss, 2 
killed, 8 wounded. Federal force, detachment from the commands of Gens. John A. 
Logan and G. M. Dodge and Col. A. T. Lee; 3 killed, 9 wounded, and 30 prisoners. 

Baton Rouge, August 5, 1862. — Federal force, under General Williams, was 6,400, but 
it is contended that only 2,.500 went into action ; his loss, 90 killed, including the 
commander, and 250 wounded. Confederate force, under Breckinridge, was 3,000, 
but only 2,600 went into action; his loss, 84 killed, 307 wounded, and 56 missing. 

Richmond, Ky., August 13, 1862. — General Smith's force, 5,000 strong, and liis loss, 
78 killed and 372 wounded. The Federal force, under General Nelson, was 16,000 
strong, but it is contended that only 6,500 were actually engaged. The Federal loss 
was !^ killed, 844 wounded, and 4,303 captured. 

MunfordsviUe, September 17 and 18, i5<>j?.— Bragg's force, 30,000; loss, 35 killed, 
253 wounded. Federal force, 4,148; loss, 15 killed, 57 wounded, 4,076 captured. 

Tuka, September 19 and 20, 1862. — Federal force, under Rosecrans, 23,000, but he 
contends that but 9,000 went into action ; his loss, 144 killed, 598 wounded, and 40 
missing. Confederates under General Price. The battle was fought by two brigades 
of Little^s division, numbering 3,179. His loss, 86 killed, 408 wounded, and about 
100 prisoners. 

Corinth, October Sand 4. — General Rosecrans's force, 23,000; his loss, 315 killed, 1,812 
wounded, and 232 missing. Van Dom's force, 22,000; his loss, o05 killed, 2,150 
wounded, and 2,183 missing. 

Perryville, October 8, 1862. — Bragg engaged Bucll with 19,000 men, and lost 510 
killed, 2,635 wounded, and 251 missing. Buell's force was about 68,000; his loss was 
916 killed, 2,943 wounded, and 489 missing. 

Murfreesboro, December SI, 1862, to January 2, 186S. — General Rosecrans succeeded 
General Buell, who, on October 1, 1862, had, as stated by the commander in chief, 
100,000 men. On February 20, 1863, Rosecrans reports his aggregate force at 1.33,305 
and his grand total present at 72,671, of which there were at Nashville and ad^jacent 
points 14,559. Rosecrans states that he moved on the euemy at Murfreesboro with 
46,940 men, but that only 43,400 were actually engaged. Ho gives his losses, 1,533 
killed, 7,245 wounded, and 3,717 captured or missing. General Braijg's report says 
the lighting men he had on the field December 31 were less than 35,000. His return 
for December 31 (War Records, Vol. XX, p. 674) shows 37,715 oftit^ers and men for 
duty. Bragg reports his losses at 1,294 killed, 7,iM5 wounded, 1,227 missing. Bragg 
reports that the prisoners actually captured from the enemy were 6,273. 

Wheeler's raids round Rosecrans, December 29, 1863, to January /i, 186,1, — Federal 
force nnder General Stanley, 4,000; loss, 25 killed, 110 wounded, 1,800 prisoners, 4U0 
wagons, team H, stores, etc. Wheeler's force, 2,000; loss, very small; his killed and 
wounded occurred during the battle. 

Champion Hill or Baker^s Creek, May 16, 180S. — Federals commanded by Gen. U. S. 
Grant; force, 42,000; actually engaged, 25,000; loss, 410 killed, l.S-U wounded, and 
187 missing. Confederates commanded by Gen. Leonidas Polk; force, 16,000; loss, 
380 killed, 1,018 wounded, 2,441 missing. 

MilHken's Bend, June 7, 1863. — Federals commanded by Gen. E. S. Dennis; force, 
3,000; actually engaged, 1,061; loss, 101 killed, 285 wounded, 266 captured. Con- 
federates commanded by Gen. H. K. McCullough; force, 1,500; actually engage<l, 
about 1,000; loss, 44 killed, 131 wounded, 10 missing. 

Vicksburg, May 18 to July 4, 1863, — Federals commanded by Gen. U. S. Grant; force, 
75.000, of which 71,000 were actually engaged; loss, 545 killed, 3,688 wounded, 303 
missing. (Sherman's Memoirs, p. 351 j edition 1891, gives the loss at 1,243 killed, 7,095 
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wounded, 535 miBsing.) Confederates commanded by Gen. J. G. Pemberfcon; force, 
Hav 16, 17,356: loea. 805 killed, 1,038 wounded, 24,000 oaptored. The captured 
included more tnan toe garrison. 

PartHud9on, MaytS to July 8. /^65.— Federal : Gen. N. P. Banka; force, 25,000; 
actually engaged, 13,000 ; loss, 708 killed, 3,336 wounded, 319 captured. Confederate : 
Qtfsa. Franluin Gardner; force, 5,500; entire garrison capitulated. 

Jaekwn, Mi$$,, July 9 to 16. — Federals commanded by Mi^. Gen. W. T. Sherman; 
force, ^,000; loss, 129 killed, 762 wounded, 231 missing (Sherman's Memoirs, ii. 
S6n. Confederates commanded by Gen. Jos. E. Johnston; force, 30,500; loss, 71 
killed. 504 wounded, 25 missing. General Sherman claims that he captured a num- 
ber of prisoners, but they must have been stragglers. 

Chickamuuga, — ^Therc is some controTorsy as to the actual Feileral forces engaged 
in this battle, some Federal writers contending that Rosecrans had but 67,692 present 
for duty eqaipped, and that of these 7,822 were not brought into action, thus leav- 
ing the actual force enga^^ at 59,870. General Rosecrans reports his force on 
August 31 as follows (War Records, Vol. XXX, part 3, p. 276) : 

' ' Officers and men present for duty, 80,967. Aggregate present, 95,905. ** The same 
day he reports present for duty, equipped, 80,42S. He also rex>orts his artillery pres- 
ent at 273 guns. There is no evidence that any of these organizations were decreased 
Erior to the battle, but tlie reports show that General R^crans did everything in 
is power to bring up troops from the rear and increase his force as much as |KMUiible. 
To show how effectively this was done, I call attention that the nitmeer brigade on 
August 31 ri'ports 418 officers and men. This same brigade (p. 716) reports an effect- 
ive force on September 17 of 885 officers and men^ but it is important to mention that 
this brigade was originally organized by detailing men from various regiments of 
the Army. It is contended that 7,822 of Rosecrans's troops did not get into action. 
Deducting these f^om the 80,425 which he reports equipped for daty, it shows that 
he must have carried into action at least 72,603. General Rosecrans reports his loss 
as 1,657 killed, 9f756 wounded, and 3,757 captured and missing. This shows that 
Rosecrans's entire loss was 22 per cent and his loss in killed ana wounded about 16 
per cent. 

Roeecrans's rei>ort of September 10, 1863, is found in War Records, Vol. XXX, page 
169. It gives Rosecrans's present for duty on that date at 70,162, and it states Rom- 
orans's present for duty equipped at 67,^, but in a note it is specially stated that 
the report of the reserved coi^s includes the I^'irst Division only. It also states in a 
note that between August 31 and September 12, three regiments were added to the 
reserved corps. Note K, pa^o 170, in speaking of the reserved corps, says: 

''The First Division and the Second brigade, Second Division, took part in the 
battle of Chickauiauea." 

Brngg states (War Kecords, Vol. XXX, part 2, p. 26) that Bnrkner bronght from 
Knoxvillc, Augnst 30, 5,000 men. On page 27, Uragg says : *' By the timely arrival of 
two small divisions from Mississippi (Sept^'raher 8th) out etFectivo force, exclusive 
of cavalry was now a little over 35,0(X), with which it was determined to strike on 
the lirst favorable opportunity. '' On i)age 33, Bragg says : ''Five small brigades of 
his ( Longs treet's) rorps, about 5,000 effective infantry (no artillery), reached us in 
time to ])articii)ate in the action — three of them on the l!)th and two more on the 20th. 

Much of Bragg's cavalry, though borne on the returns, was distant many hundred 
miles, leaving not more than 0,000 cavalry in the field at Chickamanga. This would 
have made Bragg's entire strength — infantry, artillery, and cavalry— 46,000, while 
the force opposed to him nnder Rosecrans, after the deduction of every man who was 
not actually engaged, appears from the reports to have been 72,603. 

Bragg's loss was 2,389 killed, 13,112 wounded, 2,003 missing, 'ibis would be 40 
per cent of his army, and his killed and wounded was therefore more than 35 per 
cent of his entire arm v. 

Wheeler'8 raid round Jioftecrans^ September SO to Ociohcr 9, — Confederate force, under 
Major-General Whe«dcr, 3,879; loss, 20 killed. Go wonnded, 102 missing. FfKleral 
force, divisions of (ien. George Crook and Oen. Edward M. McCook, of Mi^or-General 
Stanley's corps; 7,6(X)al8o of the Elt^venth and Twelfth Army Corps, under Miy. Oen. 
Joseph Hooker; 15,312 present for duty. Federal loss, 70 killed, 360 wonnd(>d, 3,000 
captured. Confederates also captured 1,200 wagons, 6,000 mules, and immense stores 
at McMinnville, Shelhyville, Columbia, and other points; also destroyed bridges and 
other communications. 

On September 20, after the battle of Chickamanga, Rosecrans reported the cavalry 
of his army present for duty as follows (War Records, Vol. XXX, part 1, p. 170): 

Cavalrv Corps : 

Officers 560 

Men 9,517 

Wilder's brigade: 

Officers. 137 

Men 2,282 
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At headquarters : 

Officers 27 

Men 411 

12,934 
This did not includo Lowe's hrigadc, nor di«l it include the Third Tennessee 
or Seventh Kentucky ( 'aval ry 1, 200 

Total 14,134 

In addition ti> this the reserve brigade under General Ornnj^er also reported a 
cavalry force, and the Third Tennessee and tlie First Alabama wore guarding points 
in Tennessee. (War Records, Vol. XXX, part 3.) Also iSpears's brigade. (See War 
Records^ Vol. XXX, part 4, p. 23.) 

Campaign against KnoxvilUy October to December -/, 1S6S. — Burnsido's force for duty, 
10,743 infantry, 1,209 artillery, 8,073 ravalry. Loss, 92 killed, 394 wonnded, 727 cap- 
tured. Longstreet's infantry and artillery were 15,245 and cavalry nudcr Wheeler 
were 3,900. Loss, 208 killed, 895 wounded, 2.53 missing. 

Chattanooga, Orchard Knob, and Mission Ridge, November Q3 to /?/>, 1SG3, — Grant 
reports his force 85,888 present for duty, 72,533 present for duty equipped, and his 
loss 753 killed, 4,722 wounded, 349 missing. Hrajrg reports his ajjgregato force 37,911 
and his effective total 33,502 and his loss 361 killed, 2,180 wonnded, 4,146 missing. 

Ringgold, November S7. — Hooker's force, 15,590; loss, 65 killed, 377 wonnded, 35 
captured. General Cleburne's force, 6,157; loss, 20 killed, 190 wounded and 11 
missing. 

Georgia campaign. — General Johnston states that the loss of his infantry and artil- 
lery from May 7 to July 4, 1864, was 1,221 killed and 8,229 woundetl. General John- 
ston also reports the losses fnmi July 4 to Septenil>er 1, during most of which period 
General Hood connnanjled, at 1,823 killed and 10,723 wounded. General Sherman 
sta-tes that his losses from May 1 to September I were 4,423 killed, 22,822 wounded, 
and 4,442 missing. 

Stoneman, Garrard, and McCooVs raid, Julg -27 to August 1, lfiG4. — Force 10,000 (see 
Sherman's Memoirs, edition 1891, vol. 2, ]). 87). Fedenil loss 200 killed, 700 wounded, 
2,600 captured. Confe«Ierates also captured more than 3,000 horses, their artillery, 
and trains. Wheeler's force, 4,000. Loss 60 killed, 1.50 wounded. Sherman, in his 
Memoirs (p. 87), says that on July 25, before starting on his raid, McCook's divisi(m 
"numbered 3,500 efi'ective cavalry," and on page i)8, on August 4, after McCook's 
return, he refers to "McCook's broken division of cavnlry, 1,754 men and horses." 

Wheeler's raid, August 10 to August 30, i^^i.— W^heeler's force 3,000; loss 20 killed, 
110 wonnded, 30 missing. Federal force 7,000; loss 40 killed, 160 wounded, 1,200 
captured. Confe«lerates also captured 1,700 l>eef cattle and immense depot,s of stores 
and trains. 
To defend against Wheeler's raid, Sherman, in his Memoirs, page 130, says: 
"I ordereil Newton's division of the Fourth Corps back to Chattanoogji, and Cf»rse's 
division of the Seventeenth Corps to Rome, and instructed General Rousseau at 
Nashville, Granger at Decatur, and Steadman at Chattanooga, to adopt the most 
active me:isu res to protect and insure the safety of our roads." 

March to the sea. — General Sherman gives the force with which he marched to the 
sea at 62,204, and gives his losses on that march at 103 killed, 426 wounded, and 278 
missing. Major-General Wheeler, who opposed him with about 3,000 cavalrv, lost 
90 killed and 400 wounded. 

Franklin, November SO, 7^/7^.— Hood's force, 29,500; loss, 6,.S52. Schofield's force, 
35,000; loss, 189 killed; 1,033 wounded, and 1,104 missing. 

Nathrillef Dexjember In, 16. — General Thomas reports his force 79,418 present for duty 
and 70,272 present for duty equipped, and his loss 400 killed and 1,740 wounded. 
General Hood reports his force 26,877, and bis loss at about 5,(K)0. 

March through the Carolinas. — Slierman gives the force with which ho marched 
through the Carolinas at 60,079. He reports his loss at Averasboro at 77 killed, 477 
wounded. General Johnston reports bis loss in tliat battle at500. Shennan reports 
his loss at Bentonville 191 killed, 1,117 wounded, and 196 missing. General Jolinston 
rep<»rta that his entire force of infantry and artillery at Bentonville was 14,000, and 
his loss 223 killed, lj467 wonnded, and 653 missing. 

KUROPEAN UATTLKS. 

Rattle Hoeehstaedt, August 7.1, 1704. — Eugene of Savov commanded 56.000 men, and 
lost 11,000. Maximilian commanded 60,000, and lost 14,000. 

Ramillies, May S.1. i7W.— Marshal Villiers had 62,000 French and Bavarians and 
lost 13,000 killed and wounded. Marlborough had 60,000, and lost 1,066 killed and 
2,565 wounded. 
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Turin, September 7, 1706. — ^French, under Dake of Orleans, 44,000, Alliee. under 
Prince Etigenoy S5,000. Krencb lose 8,200 killed and woonded, and 5,265 pnaoners. 
The allies lo8t 3,246 killed and woanded. 

BaooHTfOctoher It, 17^^.— Marshal Saxe hod 111,000 men and lost about 3,000 killed 
and wounded. The allies under Duke Charles had 74,700 and lost 2,863 killed and 
wounded and 1,6!^ prisoners. 

UoBienheck, Jnlg f6, i7J7.— The allies had 36,000 men and lost 1,239 killecl and 
wounded. The French had 74,000 and lost 2,000 killed and wounded. 

Roeehach, I^ovember 5, 1767. — Kiufi: Frederick had 22,000 men and lost 165 killed and 
876 wounded, llie allies had 63,000 and lost some 800 killed and about 2,500 
wounded. 

Luihen, December 5, 7757.— Frederick had 30,000 men and lost about 6,000 killed 
and wounded. King Charles had 80,000 and lost 6,500 killed and wounded and about 
20,000 prisoners. 

lu these battles Frederick's strengrth ns compared to the opponents is similar to 
the relative strength of Johnston and Bhennan m the camx>aign of 1864. 

The battle of Toulouse was also similar in this respect. Marshal Sonlt's foroe was 
82,000 men, while Wellington had 60,000. Sonlt lost 2,690 killed and wounded, 
while the allies lost 4,458. Wellington in his report claims that when the l^Yench 
abandoned Toulouso they left there 1,600 French. 

HaehMrch, October 14, 1768. — ^The Prussians, under King Frederiek the Qreat, had 
51 battalions of infontry, 29,000 men ; 108 squadrons of cavalry, 13,000; in all 42,000. 
The Anstrians, commanded by Field Marshal Dann. had 116 battalions of infantry, 
69,000 men; 128 squadrons of cavalry, 15,000. Liffht troops 6,000; in all 90,0U0. 
The Anstrians lost 5,628 killed and wounded, and 311 prisoners. The Prussians lost 
9,097 killed, wounded, and miHsing. They also lost 101 cannon, 30 flags, and the most 
of their camp equipage. Kin(^ Frederick was surprised and defeated in this battie 
under oircnmstainces quite similar to the battle oi Shiloh. 

Valmy. September 20, i7d^.— Frederick William's force, 60,000; loss 1,804 killed and 
wounded. JbYench, under General Dnmonriez, were 53,000 strong, and their loss 
about 2,800. 

Lodi, May 10^ 1796. — ^Napoleon's force was 17,500, and his loss 200. The Austrian 
force was 9,627, and their loss 2,036. 

Lnnati, August S and 6, 1796, — Bonaparte's force, 46.043; loss 7,000. Wnrmsor's 
force, 44,993; loss about 10,000. 

La Faroritaj September 7/7, 179G. — Napoleon with 20,000 men defeated a force of 
about 30,000 under Wnniiscr. The loss on each side was about 2,000. 

Xovi, Jugust 15, 1700. — Sorwarraw's force 50,000, loss 7,000 killed and wounded. 
General Moreau, force 35,199; loss, killed and woundo<l, 0,500. 

Zurich, Septemher -25 and ?<?, /7.W.— Messina had 37.000 men, and lost 3,000 killed and 
wounded. The Prussians had 24,000, and lost 8,000 killed and wounded and pris- 
onerH. 

Marengo, June 14, /«<?W.— Napoloou had 28,169 and Milas had 30,857 men. The 
AiiHtrianR lost 9G:i killed, 5,512 wounded, and 2,920 prisoners. The French last 1,100 
killc<l, including General DcsHaic, and J<,600 wounded, and 900 prisoners. The deleat 
of the Anstrians wtis complete and the favorable results to the French were most 
momentous. 

Jlohe.nlindcn, December .7. ISOO. — General Moreau commanded 55,976 men and lost 
2,200 killed and wounded. Archduke .lolm coninianded 01,000 and lost about 5,000 
killed and wounded. 

AusUrUiz, December 2, 7/?^.'.— Napoleon, with 05,000 men, defeated the allie<l Rur- 
siauH and AuRtrians. numbering 8;i,(vl5. Napoleon lost 9,(K)0 men and the allies 26,i)22 
killed, wounded, and prisoners. 

Corunua, Janitartf IG, ISOO. — English, under Sir John Moore, had 14,500 men and 
lost 1, (KM) killed and wounded, and was himself slain. 8oult, commandingthe French, 
had 20/100, and lost about 2,000 killed and wounded, but captured vast amounts of 
ordnance and military stores. 

IWago, March 20, ISOO.—^onlt hoA 15,000 men, and lost 200 killed and wounded. 
The Portuguese had 25,000 and lost 3,000 killed and wounded, and 400 prisoners. 

AbenMhrg, April 20, ISOO. — Napoleon's force, 75,:>93; loss about 2,000. The Arch- 
duke ('harles commanding 90,000, and lost 2,688 killed and wounded, and about 2,000 
prisoners. 

Landnhu1, April 21, /.9^.'>.— Napoleon had 0,000 men and lost 2,000 killed and wounded.- 
The Anstrians had 45,000 and lost 6,000 killc<l, wounded, and prisoners. 
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Essling, May 21 and 22y 1809, — Napoleon, coinniaDding about 75,000. The Anstrians 
give their loss at 20,636 killed and woanded and 900 prisoners. The French state 
their Ices at 2,000 killed and 4,000 wounded. The Ansirians claim 2,300 prisoners 
and both sides charge the other with understating losses. 

Jiaabf June 14, 1809, — Eugene commanded about 36,000 French and Italians. Arch- 
duke John commanded about the same number, composed of Austrians and Jlun- 
garians. The Austrians lost about 4,000 killed and wounded. The French lost about 
2,900. 

WagratHf July 5 and 6, 1809,^IIjm some features similar to the battle of Murfrees- 
boro ; each side lost about 12,000 men, killed, wounded, and prisoners. The Austrians 
lost 4 generals killed and 12 wounded. The French lost 3 generals killed and 21 
wounded, including a marshal of France. The armies engagetl were, however, 
immense, the French having 217,461 men and the Austrian force not being quite so 
large. 

Talavera de la Reyna, July ^7 and 28, 75<?5.— Wellington's force, 53,000. The French 
under King Joseph, 56,122. English and Spanish lost 1,148 killed, 4,410 wounded. 
French lost 946 killed, 7,294 wounded, and 556 prisoners. 

Salamanca, July 22, 1812. — Fought between Lord Wellington's army, about 44,000 
strong, and Marshal Marmont, with about 47,000, was something similar to Shiloh, 
though the losses, killed and wounded, were only about half as great, Wellington's 
losses being 714 killed and 4,452 wounded. The French loss was greater. In his 
report, dated July 24, Wellington claims 6,000 prisoners. 

BauizenyMay20 and21,181S,—k\\ie»^% force, 82,852; loss, estimated, 13,000. Napo- 
leon's force was greater than the opposing armies, and his loss was nearly the same. 
His opponents claim that Napoleon's total force was 199,300. 

La Bothiere, February 1, 1814.— muchor, with 123,000 men, of whom 80,000 wore 
actually engaged, defeated Napoleon's army of about 40,000. I'>ench killed and 
wounded were 2,400. Bluchei*'s killed and wounded were 7,000. 

Loon, March 9, 1814, — Napoleon commanding 52,000 men and lost 5,800 killed and 
wounded. Blucher commanded 98,000, brought 60,000 into action, and lost about 
3,000. 

Toleniino, May 2 and S, 1815,—UnTtkt had 28,500 and lost 1,720 killed, and wounded 
and 2,261 prisoners. The Austrians had 10,742 and lost 671 killed and wounded and 
153 prisoners. 

Waterloo, — The actual force of the allies on Juno 16, 1815, was: Wellington, 
106,950; Blucher, 116,897. Wellington lost at Quatre Bras on June 16 kllle<I. aW; 
wounded, 2,380 ; June 17 he lost killed, 35; wounded, 132. At Waterloo, Juno IS, he 
lr>8t killed, 2,047 : wounded, 7,016. Wellington claims that nearly one-third of his 
army was not called int-o action. 

Blucher lost at Ligny on Juno 15 and 16 killed, 3,507 ; wounded, 8,571 ; prisoners 
and missing, 8,439: he lost at Waterloo on Juno 18 killed, 1,225; wounded, 4,388. 
Blucher had at Waterloo Bulow's Fourth Corps and part of the First and Second 
Corps; in all, 51,944 men. 

On June 18 General Thielmann, with 23,980 men of Blucher's army, was fighting 
Marshal Grouchy at Wavre, about 7 miles from Waterloo. His loss was 2,476 killed 
and wounded. During that day a portion of Blucher's army was onrouto from Wavro 
to Waterloo. MarshalGrouchy's force at Wavre was 32,066. Napoleon's entire force 
on June 16, when these actions commenced, including Grouchy 's comuiand, was 
107,066. The losses of the French are nowhere definitely stated. 

It will be seen that the force under Wellington and Blucher was 222,847 men, and 
their total losses in killed and wounde<l were as follows: 

Wellington: June 16, Quatre Bras, 2,720; Juno 17, retreat to Waterloo, 167; Juno 
18, Waterloo, 9,061. 

Blucher: June 16, Ligny, 11,706; Jhuo 18, Waterloo, 5,613; June 18, Wavro, 2,476. 

This does not include the prisoners. Wellington claims that he and Blucher cap- 
tured 5,000 prisoners at Waterloo and Blucher lost 8,439 prisoners at Ligny. 

Sadowa. — ^Tho Prussians had 220,000 men and the Austrians 206,000, and the total 
loss of both armies together was 27,600. 

Franco-German War, 1870, — The German force was 1,496,346. The entire loss of 
the German Army in all the battles of the campaign was 129,700. The French official 
reports of the battles of November 29 and 30 and December 1, 2, and 3, 1870, descrilxMl 
them as sorties made hy the army of Paris and as engagements on most of the points 
of the enemy's lines. The reports speak of their losses as serious. 

Id speakiug[ of the engagement on December 2 the report says: ''Tlio fight was 
long and terrible." The French had several hundred thousand men, yet they re])ort 
their entire loss at 1,008 killed and 5,022 wounded. 
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Tlicse statements of forces eiigaged and the Josses in battle of Euro- 
pean armies, when compared with those engaged and the killed and 
wounded in the battles of the war of 1861-1865, are worthy of the most 
careful consideration. 

It proves that in this great American war both sides fought with a 
courage and fortitude never before experienced in the annals of war- 
fare. It shows that when Americans meet, opposed to each other in bat- 
tle, the killed and wounded are three and sometimes four times as great 
as the average killed and wounded in the battles of modern times. It 
gives indisputable evidence that in the Americjin war each side met foe- 
men worthy of their steel. 

The fearful casualties of that struggle can be explained upon no other 
hypothesis. It can not be attributed to superior weajwns, because in 
the Franco Prussian war of 1870 both Germans and French nsed small 
arms and artillery far superior and more deadly than any which existed 
at the time of the war of lSGl-1865, and yet their losses in battle were 
insignificant when compared with those of the Federals and Oonfeder 
ates in the great battles of the civil war, and the rejiorts of the battle 
of Sadowa in 1860, the numerous battles between the Russians and 
Turks in 1877, give additional proof of the superb qualities of the 
American soldier. 

CONCLUSION. 

And yet a cause sustained by soldiers such as I have de.scribed, led 
by the most skillful generals, and guided by the most profound states- 
men, was lost. It was lost only because it lacked in numbers and 
resources, for the Confederacy had all else that could be desired to 
establish it as a great government, respected and honored by the 
nations of the earth. Home writers say fortune was against the Con- 
federacy, and the great historian, Napier, attributes Napoleon's disas- 
trous downl'all to tliis tickle ^^ mistress.'' In the last paragraph of his 
I^eninsular War, Col. Napier says: 

Njipolcon, iljo j^n^afc'st man of Avhnm liintory makes mciitioii, tho m()8t wonderful 
Cinniuandcr, tlu^ most wanacioiiR politician, tho most profoiinrl Rtntosman, lost by 
arms Poland, (iormany, Italy, rorrnj^al, Spain, and France. Fortune, that name for 
the unknown comhinations of inrinite power, was wantinj^ to him, and without her 
aid the drsi<^ns r»t' man are as huhhh^s on a tnuibled ocean. 

Napier was wrong. Not fortune, but men, battalions, and artillery 
were wanting to him, and it was tliese essentials to success which vrere 
wanting- to tlic cause which (hneloped in its highest sense exalted vir- 
tue, kniglitly valor, undaunted courage, and untiinching fortitude. 



ADDRESS OF GEN. WILLARD WARNER. 

Ladies and Oentlemkn: Nearly a generation has passed since we 
foiigiit onr last fijxht. 

Oni* battles have since l)een fought over and over again, until they 
have donhtless become wearisome to the public. Our part in the grciit 
drama of war lias l)cen acted; the curtain fell on ns thirty years ago 
and we ])asscd to the judgment of the world and history. 

We have had ninch speech about i)eaee since 18G5 and conciliation 
has been the theme of endless discourse, until the bloody chasm has 
become a nightmare and bridging it a farce. The combatants made 
jicace at Ap]>oniattox; we meant it then, we havemeantit ever since, we 
mean it now, and we mean to have it. 
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V Occasionally we hear a preacher, belated in being born too late for the 
fight, who makes war by speech or pen, or women, broomstick in hand, 
who show fight, but th« soldiers of the two armies and the mass of our 
I)eople are serenely at peace. • «^ "»- 

Is it not about time that we had ce^i^sed talking of the bloody chasm y^ x 
and should take peace and reconciliation for granted! \ There is such 
a thing as protesting too mu(;h. When I was a boy and another boy 
said something with a ''deed and double deed," I generally thought he 
was lying. 

Let us to-night turn our backs on the past and its sorrows, and seek 
to lift a little corner of the veil which hides the future and see what of 
promise and of danger it has in store for us. 

MARCH OF PROGRESS. 

In what I shall try to forecast of the future I shall have reference 
mainly to our country, though the world goes together nowadays, and 
the great leading nations of the world keep abreast of each other in the 
march of progress. And by socialism I shall mean not the socialism 
of Bellamy, and llardie, and Carl Marx, but rather the socialism of 
municipalities and States. 

The question of socialism is simply how far we shall go in that direc- 
tion, (jrovernment is but society organized for the good of the whole, 
and all laws and sanitary and police regulations are but steps tow<ard 
socialism in its broadest sense, and all restrictions and limitations of 
the rights of individuals and all penal laws are but the assertion of the 
principle that the good of society must be promoted, even at the exi)ense 
of some individuals, and a recognition of the dominant fact in all life from 
the beginning that the individual must suffer for the common good. 

So careful of tho type she Boeiiis, 
So careless of the single life. 

Through the long upward march of the race it has ruthlessly tram- 
pled the individual under foot, and only the fittest have survived. The 
condemnation of private property for public use, all exercise by the 
State of the law of eminent domain for highways, hospitals, forts, etc., 
are but steps in socialism. When my house stands in the way of a 
public thoroughfare it must come down, however much I may love it. 

I repeat that it is simply a question as to how far society shall go in 
supplying public wants, and in promoting the public good, by municipal 
and state action. 

While man will continue to earn his bread by the sweat of his brow, 
and while victory over great temptation will be won through bloody 
sweats, yet the development of tho future which I shall predict will, [ 
think, be an orderly and quiet one, and without great convulsions of 
society, or great war between nations. 

Men will more and more recognize that — 

The cohesion of society, as well tis the perpetuity of government, depends ujion 
the universal recognition of the fact that civic rights aio subordinate to civic dutifis; 
that the duty of obedience to law is primal and transcendent, and that no rights 
under the law can exist without it. 

I do not think that another civil war in our country is possible, nor 
do I believe that we shall ever again be involved in any great war with 
a foreign power, or that France and Germany will fight the generally 
expected war in 1897, or ever. 
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TOWKS AND CITIES. 

Wbeii I come to speak of municipal activitieB, or socialism^ if you 
please, of the future, it will be well to remember that i^ut oue-half of 
the people of the civilized world live in towns and cities, and that the 
ratio of the urban population to the rural is constantly increasing 
throughout the world, for European cities are inc^reasing in population 
as rapidly as American cities and the rural population of all civilized 
countries is at a standstill, or increasing very slowly. 

Scotland, onco with a rural population three times as great as the 
urban, now has the figures reversed, not counting villagers who are ou 
the boundary between urban and rural conditions. 

England in 1891 had 20,800,000 urban to 8,200,000 rural population. 

Since the Fran('X)-Pru8sian war the rural population of Germany hiis 
been at a standstill, while the urban xK)pulation has increased 2b per 
cent. 

In France the rural population has remained at about 25,000,0(K) for 
half a century, while the urban population has increased from 7,000,000 
to 13,0(K),000. The same facts are found in our own country. Except 
in our newest regions the whole increase in i>opulation is in the towns 
and cities. For the past quarter of a century the older farming States, 
including such Western States as Iowa and Minnesota, have been 
losing in rural population, and the towns have received all the new- 
comers, and have also drawn from the country; and such is the condi- 
tion and trend of i>opulation in all the civilized world. 

It id thus seen that a great majority of the population of the world 
will be in the cities and towns, and that more and more it will be true 
as now, that the cities and towns are to be the great centers of intellec- 
tual and religious life and of progress. The furthest steps yet made in 
the direction of socialism have been taken by the cities. 

IN THE FUTUBE. 

Some of the things I think sure to happen in the next century are 
municii^al ownership and control of all water, gas, and electric-light 
works, and street railways; the establishment of municipal bath and 
wash houses and te<linical schools; State inspection of food; State 
wagon road building; State penalties lor the nonacceptance of public 
olllce; (lovcrnnient control of the li(iuor manufacture and traffic; inter- 
national arbitration instead of war; the building of many great deep- 
water ship canals ; the solution of the labor and capital ciuestion through 
proiit sharing and cooperation and arbitration; the regulation of mar- 
riage and tlie broiulening and simplifying of church creeds, with largely 
in(*reased syinpatliy and charity and more "going about doing good^ 
after the manner of Christ. 

I shall very brieliy, and in a suggestive rather than an exhaustive 
way, speak of these predicted steps in the march of the coming cen- 
tury, and 1 hope no one will be Irigiitened by the bugaboo of modern 
coinnumistic socialism, which I do not expect m the next century, or 
ever, and which I condemn as utterly impracticable, and as destructive 
of the greatest in Iminan ])r()gress in taking away all motive for indi- 
vidual achievement and success, and us reducing society to one common 
level of mediocrity, without art, poetry, or literature. 

We have aheady taken long steps in the direction of the kind of 
socialism 1 predict. Our common school and mail systems are great 
socialisti( institutions, and from these it is but a step, and in the same 
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direction, to Governmeut ownersliip and contiol of all telegraph and 
telephone lines; and the same reasons apply for public control of tele- 
graph and telephone as for mails, and with nearly equal force, for tel- 
ephone and telegraph have become indisi>en8able to modern civilized 
life. 

Tfie vastness of our common school and mail systems is shown by 
the facts that New York State alone expends $20,000,000 annually for 
her common free schools and tliat the National Government expends 
about $7,000,000 annually in excess of receipts for mail. 

These are a tax on all, single and married, barren and fruitful, for 
the common good, the safety of the State, the lessening of crime, and 
the happiness of the peoide. 

Only 1,000 of the 08,000 post-offices in this country pay exi)enses, 
while the New York City office yields $4,000,000 annual net revenue. 
Her citizens could be served as now for one-quarter of the rate of post- 
age they pay now, but they and all other cities are required to contribute 
t<) the remote Jind sj^arsely populated portions of the country. 

This governmental control of schools and mails has been an un(|uali- 
fied success, and gives encouragement to go further in the same direc- 
tion. No business of equal magnitude and difficulty is so successfully 
executed as the mail business of this country and Great Britain, and 
the public schools are an equal success. 

TREND OF OPINION. 

As showing the trend of opinion in this country, I quote from an 
article in the August Forum by Justice Brown, of the United States 
Supreme Court: 

If the Government may be safely intrusted with the transmission of our letters 
and papers, I see no reason why it may not also be intrusted with tlie transmission of 
oar telegrams and parcels, us is almost universally the case in Europe; or of our 
passengers and freight, through a state ownership of railways, as in Germany, 
France, Austria, Sweden, and Norway. If the state owns its highways, why may 
it not also own its railways? If a munici2)ality owns its streets and keops them 
paved, sewered, and cleansed, why may it not also liglit them, water them, and 
transport its citizens over them, so far as such transportation iuvolves a monopoly 
of their nsef Indeed, wherever the proposed business is of a public or semipublie 
character, and requires s]>ecial privileges of the state, or a partial delegation of 
governmental powers, such, for instance, as the condemnation of hind, or a special 
uae or distnrbance of the public streets for the laying of rails, pipes, or wires, there 
-would seem to be no sound reason why such francliises, which are for the supposed 
benetit of the public, should not be exercised directly by th(^ public. Such at least 
18 the tendency of modem legislation in nearly every highly civilized state but our 
own, where great corporate int<>rests, by putting prominently forward the dangers 
of paternalism and socialism, have succeeded in securing franchises which projierly 
belong to the x>ahlic. 

WATER A NECESSITY. 

Water is a necessity, not only to human, but to all animal litV;, as 
much as air, and its purity and healtlifulness are as important. A 
kind Providence has furnished water in beneficent abundance to nearly 
all parts of the earth, and to most of its people and animals it is as 
free as air. When, however, people gather in large communities like 
towns and cities, it becomes impossible for them to individually supply 
themselves, and the organized community or corporation must provide 
it, either directly or through the agency of private companies. Water 
being a necessi^ of human and of all animal life should be supplied 
to the people in abundance, of healthful quality, and at the lowest 
possible cost. Ton may speculate on people's clothes; on the material 
of their houses, and even on their bread, if you will^ for in each of 
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these they have at least an alternative; bat for water there is no sab- 
stitate, and life can not exist without it, and you must not speculate or 
make usurious interest out of either the poor man's cup or the rich 
man's fountain. 

To bo moi*e ex]>licit, the cost of water to the rich and poor alike 
should only be the cost of supplying it, and anything beyond this is an 
abuse and calamity injurious to the public health and well being. It 
should be so cheap as to insure its abundant use, and so pui'e as to 
conserve health. The abundant use of pure water tends to cleanliness, 
health, and godliness. 

The question of the utility and success of niuni<'ipal ownership of 
waterworks has been already demonstrated both in this country and in 
Great Britain. 

The tendency in this country is strongly toward public ownership 
and operation of waterworks, and the reasons for such ownership and 
management are almost as conclusive and imjierative as for the public 
ownership of streets and highways. 

From 1810 to 1890 17 cities of the United States changed ftom public 
to private ownership of their waterworks, while 80 cities changed from 
private to public ownership, and the average rate for water in &8 cities 
with x)rivate ownership is 43 x)er cent higher than in 318 cities owning 
their own works. 

This city now pays for badly filtered water rates based on a water 
rate of 32 cents i)er 1,000 gallons, when the city could supply the peo- 
ple with clear water for one-half that rate, an<l provide, besides, from 
net receipts a sinking fund which in less than twenty years would pay 
the entire cost of the x)lant, and thereafter rates could be still further 
reduced. 

The teachings of experience in this country, and in England and Scot- 
laud, demonstrate the wisdom of public ownership, not only of city 
waterworks, but also of city gas works and street railways. 

MUNICIPAL SOCIALISM. 

Probably very few persons in this country know t^) what extent munic- 
ipal socialism lias been carried by Englisli and Scottish cities. 

(llas^ow not only owns her water and gas works, street railways, 
electric light plant, bath and wash houses, and hospitals, but has con- 
demned and ])aid for many blocks of the crowded parts of the city, torn 
<lown the nnii(»althy tenements, widened the streets, and replaced the 
old houses with model tenement and lodging houses. The city rents 
the tenements and operates the lodj^jing houses. The city also deepened 
the Clyde and made Glasgow the seat of a gi eat shipbuilding industry — 
as we had occasion to know during our hxU^ war — collects and treats a 
portion of the city's sewajje, using the solid residuum, pressed into 
cakes, on the city sewage farm as a fertilizer, and sending the odor- 
less and clejir water into the Clyde. 

The water supply is brought from Loch Katrine, distant 34 miles, and 
tlui present consumption is 40,()(K),<>0() gallons a day, at an average 
charge to consumers of 5 cents per 1,(MK) gallons, yielding a net annual 
levenuc of 4200,000, all of which goes to the sinking fund. The works 
cost 814,0(K),000, and the annual reduction of the debt has been about 
2 per cent. The city is duplicating the present supply at a cost of 
80,000,000 to $6,000,000, and this they will be able to do without increas- 
ing rates or taxes. The sup])ly is of soft water, and one curious esti- 
mate of the shrewd and thrifty Scotchmen is that the saving to the 
people in tea and soap is e<iual to the interest on the cost of the works. 
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One curious fact I may note iu papain j^ is that the lack of bone- 
making material in the Loch Katrine water is said to have resulted in 
much deformity among the children. 

The city gas works have been an ecpial success. The price of gas has 
been reduced to consumers from $1.14 per thousand feet to (»0 cents, and 
the debt reduced from $ >,;500,0(K) in 1875 to $2,400,000. The city also 
sells and rents at low in-iccs a large number of gas stoves to the people, 
70 per cent of the population living in houses of one or two rooms. The 
city also has its own electric-light plant and its own street-car lines. 
The latter are leaseil to a private syndicate at a rate that pays interest 
on cost and renewal fund of 4 ])er cent on the cost of the lines, and a 
payment to a sinking fund that will pay the cost of the lines at the end 
of the lease, and a further yearly rental of $750 per street mile, and yet 
on these terms the leasing company, after 1880, have paid 10 per cent 
dividends, besides writing oft* each year a part of the $750,000 premium 
which the operating company paid to the original lessees. 

Glasgow is a compact city with 800,000 people on 15,000 acres of 
ground and 45 miles of street railway lines. In 1894 the city took the 
management of the roads, the lease having expired, and further reduc- 
tion of rates was made, and the hours of labor of emidoyees reduced 
from fourteen hours per day to ten. 

One- third of the street railways of Great Britain have been con- 
structed and are owned by njunicipal or local authorities, and, omitting 
London, more than half of the gas consumed in Great Britain is made 
by x)ublic works, and the public supply is steadily gaining on the juivate 
supply. 

Birmingham, Manchester, and I^ee^s have each public libraries of 
200,000 volumes. 

This glance at England and Scotland shows the trend of the times 
toward the further and further extension of municipal activities and 
municipal sociahsm, and how results have justified such action. 

In our country Phihulelphia has shown that under municipal owner- 
ship and operation gas hiis been reduced from $1.50 to $1 per 1,000 feet 
and still give the city a net profit of $3,000,000 IVom 1891 to 1894, 
inclusive. 

The next century will be a great canal building era. We have seen 
the Suez, the Manchester, and the Kiel canals finished, and the Panama 
and Nicaragua canals begun. The next century will see the Nicaragua 
Canal finished, ship canals from Chicago to the Mississippi, from Buf- 
falo to New York, from Lake Erie to Lake Ontario on the American 
side, and the dee])eniiig of the St. Lawrence canals to 20 feet, a canal 
connecting the Baltic Sea with the White Sea, one connecting the Don 
and the Volga, one from Bordeaux to Narbonne, 320 miles, to connect 
the Atlantic and the Mediterranean. 

RESULTS ELSEWHERE. 

The results of municipal socialism in Manchester, Birmingham, and 
other English towns have been the same as in Glasgow. Bates have been 
reduced, including the death rate, and the works are self-sustaining, 
with a sinking fund to pay cost of plant. 

The Manchester Ship Canal from Liverpool to Manchester was begun 
by a private company with an estimated cost of $25,000,000. This was 
increased to $50,000,000 and then the city of Manchester contributed 
$25,000,000 more and secured control, with eleven out of twenty-oue 
directors. 

S. Eep. 637 10 
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Tlio canal bas not as yet, of course, i)roven a financial success, but Man- 
chester has received large benefit in reduced rail rates from Liverpool. 

Birmingham, under the lead of Mayor Chamberlain, has invested 
$45,000,000 in providing water, gas, street railways, sewage and sewage 
farms, model cottages, parks, free libraries, technical schools, cemeteries, 
public baths and wash houses, art galleries, and markets, and with 
success. The death rjite has been r^Suced from 26 to 20 in the 1,000, 
and the investment has been a financial success and has involved no 
increased taxation. 

Liverpool has gone 08 miles at a cost of $10,000,000 for pure water. 

Shakespeare's town of Stratford has public waterworks, with a model 
sewage farm. Leamington, with 30,000 population, derives its supjjly 
from lofty hills and its sewage is treated by land irrigation. 

France now hiis 3,000 miles of canals and 5,000 miles of slack-water 
river navigation. 

We shall also have canals across Florida, one across Michigan from 
Grand Haven to the St. Clair Eiver, one across New Jersey to the 
Delaware and thence across Maryland to the Chesapeake and on through 
the North Carolina sounds to Charleston or Savannah, and one from 
Lake Erie to the Ohio Eiver. 

Men Jiow grown will see bills announcing excursions from New Orleans, 
via St. Louis, Chicago, Buffalo, Montreal, and Quebec, to the gulf of St. 
Lawrence without change of ship, 

WHAT WE SHALL SEE. 

We shall see the entire matter of wagon-road making taken in charge 
by the States and, as a result, good macadamized roads ever>'where, 
with an economic saving to the people of an amount which can not be 
estimated, but which will be equal to half the entire cost of the common 
road tr;in8i)ortation of tlie country. And one great factor in this will 
be the bicryclo riders — now half a million — soon to be a million. 

^liissaclmsetts has be^uu the work by jin appropriation of $300,000 
for roads, and I have seen some of the roads she has built, and royal 
good roads they are — such as our National Park Conimissitm has built* 

We shall have an international court to which will be referred for 
final and binding decision all issues between nations not soluble 
between themselves. I note tlie significant fact that 35J: of the 070 
members of the English House of Commons have signed a paper thank- 
ing our Congress for its resolution in favor of international arbitration. 

We shall have State inspection of food in all the States, Curiously 
enough, in this State we inspect coal oil, bnt not the food of the people. 

We shall adoi)t the English idea and have penalties for the 
refusal to take i)ubli(: ollice wlien clioseji, as we now have penalties for 
refusal to dojnry or witness duty. 

We shall have 1 cent postage before 1925, and international arbi- 
tration ])crore inr>0, and there is some i)rospect that the National 
Government may take charge of the manufacture and sale of all intoxi- 
cating liquors. 

Tlicre is a class of soi'ialists who demand Government ownership 
and operation of niihoads; but this is so vast and intricate a matter 
that if ever taken at all it will be the last step in the march of Gov- 
ernment socialism. 

We shall see the relations of labor and capital more wisely adjusted 
through cooperation, profit sharing, and Government boards of arbi- 
tration and conciliation, empowered by law to arbitrate finally in certain 
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classes of cases, and to investig^ato and seek to liarmoiiize in tbose 
classes of cases where arbitration can not be made compulsory. 

UTOPIA COMING. 

We shall have shorter hours of labor, and higher prices to con- 
suraers, to give the laborer a fair day's wages for a fair day's work — 
thus a tendency to equalization of wealth. Those who buy products of 
labor should pay a price that will allow the proilucer a wage that will 
allow him the comforts and some of the luxuries of life, and should 
include the risk of limb and life, for these are, as Sir John Gorst well 
says, ''Just Jis much a matter to be taken into account in determining 
the price, as the consumption of material, or the destruction of instru- 
ments of productioji." 

Early in the twentieth century every corner, of the world will have 
been explored, and darkest Africa will all be under the control of the 
great European nations, and railroads will have been built froin^coast 
to coast. Already the English have built a railroad north from Gape 
Town 1,000 miles, and are purposing to build C50 miles from Moambosa 
on the eastern coast to Uganda, The French are building a railroa<l 
from Senegal to the upper Niger, thus connecting 1,000 miles of navi- 
gable river with the sea, and they also propose to build a road across 
the Great Desert to French Soudan. 

Belgium proposes to build a Congo roiul. Soon tourists will '' do'' 
Africa as they now "do" Europe. 

Woman's suffrage has been relegated to the women themselves, and 
as they decide it will go. The indications now are that they will decide 
that they don't want it. 

We shall witness a tremendous extension and expansion of English 
speaking people. In 1800 France had 27,000,000 population, England 
20,000,000, and the United States 5,000,000. In 1890 France had 
40,000,000, England and the United States 101,000,000, and 1995 will 
see ten men speaking English to one speaking French. 

In view of the degeneration which Max Xordau notes in the increase 
of nervous disorders, hysterics, hypochondriacs, maniacs, kleptoma- 
niacs and cranks, I think that the twentieth century will regulate mar- 
riage by law, and that the marriage license will include, a certificate of 
the State medical examiner, that Walter Smith and Mary Brown are 
of sound mind and body. We now assume control of marriage by 
requiiing a State license, and by fixing the age at which people may 
marry, and there is good reason why we should go further and require, 
for the good of society, that the parties shall be of sound mind and body. 

RELIGIOUS rUOGRESS. 

And what of our moral and religious progress next century! AVhat 
of the church f 

The church — not the Episcopal Church, not the Koman Catholic, not 
the Methodist or Baptist or Unitarian, but the great body of the mem- 
bers and patrons of all the churches — will be an increasing factor in 
the upward progress of the race. With scant, or no creed, save the two 
great commandments on which hang all the law and the prophets — love 
to God and man — it will work with mighty force for the true salvation 
of men, not alone from future hell, but from sin and evil in this life 
that now is, from selfishness, cruelty, all forms of uncleanness, moral 
and physical, from bad eating, cooking, and housekeeping. Thus a 
better type of physical man will be evolved, and there will come forth 
in man more of the lineaments of Him in whose image he is made. All 
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luHtory l«Htiliiu« tliat it lia« bc-.eii relifriou-s iiiHui-iiri', muio tlmu intel- 
lectual, wliicU liiiM u|ilifted tli« race, 

IjcBHau<l leHSthevliiircli willivtteniiit tiidrfiiit' I In' universe by (Idfiiiitw 
I>bi'ai3e, and tu exiilaiu all tliewaysuf (iml \miIi m.ui, ami tii<.Mli>iibt 
will iluepuu iu tbu luinds ol' Kiiicere and tlnnigliliiil intu wbethi'v Um 
plau of salvatiuii ia broad enough to be i:uiit-ii>tL'Ljt witb uiir conception 
of a good aud merciful God^ who lovee and pitiet; his children, and 
whether belief of something la as iniportaut as eumhict uud. cbaruetui', 
aiid as to whether when a mau beliuvvH uH Itu ciiu, hv is to be Hverlaut- 
ingly puniabetl fur nut believing more. 

Theie will be more («tudy «f tbu eternity buhtud iia, wbtcit has k'lt 
some record, aud le«H of the eternity beforii us, on whiub slunes so dim 
a light, and the eburcb will speak with lean dogmatism »f what Uod 
will do with Ilis cbildivn in that eternity. 

It is tbw lifu with which we have to do now, and whiuli we love, and 
the miin who " wants but little here below, uor wants that little lung," 
is yet to be found. 

VOliC.liB UF niVLLlZA'nOK, 

The great altraiatic idi^ta.s of Christ — doing good to utbers; loving 
yiiar neiphbov as youriselfj that all men are equal belorc (lod; that 
"l!od is no respecter of jMiTsons"; of the fatheihoo<t of (iod and the 
brotherhoo<l of man — these have been the manterfat forces tu which we 
owe our present bigb civilization. The statement of the Declai'atiou 
of Independence that "all men are created free and equal," our repre- 
sentative democracy wherein all men, and some women, are sovereigns, 
the broadening of the suffi'nge in England, the republics of the world, 
the great humanitarian institutions of the world for the care of the 
unfortuuate, our vast bcuevolenci's, our vast expenditures for free 
achools for all, our ellbrts lo prevent cruelty to iiuimals, the p'licral 
deepening aud softening of human character which marks modern life — 
all these arc the outcome of the teachings of Him who knew no classes, 
no casts, no races, but only one common brotherhoo<i of man and father- 
hood of God, and who "went about doing good." 

The fierce contest among theologians about dogmas and creeds — 
whether Christ was begotten or made; about a Greek word; as to 
sprinkliugorimmersion in baptism; election; predeatination, and apos- 
tolic succeasiou — lias had little nitiuence on the world's course, while 
the altruistic teachings of Christ and His clear enunciation of tbe doc- 
trine of immortality have leavened and uplifted the world. 

The church of the future must be what Samuel Longfellow saw when 
he wrote: 

Uno CUnrcJi of f-oil appenrs 

Tliroiifjti every ;((;*> and raco, 

Unw.iHtod by tbu liijMe ol' years, 

Uncluuitfed by vbi»i);ing i>tace. 

, i>ii farti 

__ _ . .MrilKboi 

Willi aileuiiu ur with iMtaliu. 

Her priosta mo nil God's faitlifiil m 

To Bui'vo till) wurlil rniaoil u|i; 
The puro ill heart her bnptiaed oui 

Love her c< ' " 



ITio truth is her propholio gift, 
Tho acml hor siiiTed pa),'e; 

And feet on mercy's erraud swift. 
Do make ber pilgrimage. 
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■ 
Wben wo compare the ignorance, the selfishness, the brutality, the 

licentiousness of the Roman Empire in its best (lays, when Gibbon 

says one-half the people were slaves, with the condition of society in 

Christian nations to-day, we see what a stupendous revolution the 

teac^hin^s of Christ have wrought in nineteen hundred years. 

And in passing I may remark that this contli(;t of the altruistic; teach- 
inj»s of Clirist with the habits of the Roman people brought ui)on the 
early Christians the hatred and persecution first of the Roman people 
and finally of the Roman Government. 

When tlie Master declared Ilis two great commandments of love to 
(jod and man He destroyed human slavery and uttered the death war- 
rant for all injustice. 

The grand altruistic movement of the Christian Endeavor Society 
i\ud the Ep worth League, whose force is in '* going about doing good," 
not teaching dogmas, comes of Christ's teachings. 

CREEDS WILL BE OBSOLETE. 

We shall not be far into the twentieth century before the long creeds 
of the orthodox churches, apart from love to God and man, will have 
fallen into innocuous desnetude, and the thirty nine arti<Jes and the 
Westminster catechism will be resurrected by antiqnarians as cnrious 
attempts to define the indefinable, "to pass the impassable and scrute 
the inscrutable." 

The mysteries of life and death — of whence we come and whither we 
go — will remain unsolved, and man will learn that the best guaranty of 
living right to-morrow is to live right to-day. 

Whatever diifering opinions men may entertain as to the miracles, 
resurrection, and atonement of Christ, there can be no ground to doubt 
that the futu re progress of the race must be on the lines of his teachings. 
If his teachrOgs of love to iioa and man, of the fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man, and of immorta-lity, be not trne, then we are on 
a dark and boundless sea, without compass or rudd<T. 

The lines of demarcation between the different denominations of pro- 
fessed followers of Christ nmst, within the next hundred years, be in a 
great degree broken down, and a more tolerant and Christ-like spirit 
prevail, if the church is to be the great exponent of his teachings and 
the leader in the world's progress. Catholici and Protestant must fellow- 
ship) with each other, Episcopalians must fellowship more with other 
Protestants, and even the Unitarian must be ad judged as a well-meaning, 
thongh, perchance, misguided worker on the line of Christ's teaching for 
the betterment of man. 

CLERICAL OSTRACISM. 

Mr, Free, a TTnitarian clergyman of fine culture and high character, 
lived and i)reiiclied in this city for three years and was not visited or 
called upon by any other minister save one. 

All the claims of human brotherhood, of neighborship, of the hospi- 
tality due a stranger, went for naught, in view of a theological dill'er- 
en(;e. 

When John said to Christ, "Master, we saw one casting out devils in 
thy name and we forbade him, because he followed not with us,"Chri8t 
said to him, *' Forbid him not, for he that is not against us is for us." 

Now, his professed followers must obey his instructions, and recognize 
as on his side, and entitled to fellowship, all who seek to cast out of men 
and women the devils of licentiousness, drunkenness, selfishness, self- 
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' rigliteoiisiic'sa, and liypocriwy. Tim Master went to all, and sufl'ured all 
to come to Iliiii. lie supped with tlie iiiiblicaii and talked kindly witli 
Mary Magdalen. Ho denouncGd tho Pharisees in the most appalliiiir 
invwiive known io litcmtrro for their liyjKicrisy and flelf-righteoiiainwH, 
but lio in not recordtMl as anntliGinatizing aiiyono for an honest orror of 
belief. 

nrBI.E nONTAlNS eruobs. 

Tlic claim that the Bible in the inerrant and only direct rerelation of 
God to man iimHt Le given np and the view now taken by the wisest 
and most learnMl OliriKtianR niii»t betaken that it contains errors of 
fafit and teaching; that it contains the word of God, but is not the 
word of God i that it contains history, dr»nia, and imetry, and that nil 
are flavored with the human character of the writers; that it is to be 
read and studied as other books in the light of all onr knowledge and 
of all onr fa«nlties, and that etwh individnal soul is responsible to God 
alone lor hia interpretation of it, and not t^ any church or earthly 
tribnnal. And it will bo held in reverence as fiill of wisilom and trnth 
and of the sjnrit of God, and as the greatest of books, and the best single 
gnide to faith and action. 

The twentieth century conception will not be that of an angry and 
revengefnl God who makes mistakes and re])eiitB tiiem, or stoops U) 
such disgusting trivialities as to say to one of his children, " Ilonccv 
fortli thnu shalt mix thy cake with dung," The New Testament (}<jd 
of h>ve and mercy will be the God of tho twentieth century. 

KND 01' THE CENTTTBT. 
Max Nordan is alarnierl at the degeneration which he notes in the 
world, but thinks that ninn will recover, and in a brilliant passage 
forecasts as follows: 

Tbn I'm! of t)ie twentieth cmtnrj vill jirobn1)l7 hbo a gnnerntion to whom it will 
nni \i<t iiijiirioiis to reul a itnzcn Riinnre vordH of iieniipii]>er daily, to be ciiDH'-aotly 
ciilleil to llio telcphoiiH, tu Im tliiiiking Nimiiltnncously of tlio five ooiitiiienta of the 
world, t<> live Imlf tlio tioie in a, riiilway carria};e or a llyinfc macLine, nud to nntiBfy 
tlio (leninndH uf a circin of ten tlioiisiind .icquniiitaiictis, nssociabia, mid frirnilH. It 
will know liow to And itn eoan in it city iTdmbituil by millioiia, with nerve* of ffiKuntic 
force to respond without hasto or agilittton to the almost innamerable claims of 

Or, if fntiire generations conio to And that tho march of pr«(rreM ie too rapid for 
them, they will give it ii|>. Tliiiy will annntcr alon^; nt their own pace or atop ns 
Ihey choose. Thoy will anppieHM tiie distribution of letters; iillow raiiwAys to dis- 
ftppear; banish l-itlepbones from dwolline bonses, preserving them only perhaps for 
the service of thest:itu; will p ruler weekly papers I u daily jbiiriiols ; will quit cities 
and return to tho conntry; will slacken tlie change of fasbious; will simplify the 
occupations of the day and year, nnd will grant to tho n«rve« swcc^t rrat Again. 
This odaptatiiiu will bo expected in any ease, either in the increase of nervons 
power or tiy the mi un elation of acquisitionR which ex.ict too much fVoni the nervous 
fiyBt«m. 

CONTINUAL PROGEESS. 

We shall continue to make i>rogress, though Ecclesiastes tells as that 
"The thing that botli hath been, it is that which shall be," and that 
"There is nothing new under the sun," both of which I take to mean 
that God moves in a iinifonn — though to us a mysterious — way his 
wonders to perform. He invents nothing, discovers nothing, learns 
nothing, makes no mistakes, and repents not. 

Man teams, discovers, invents, makes mistakes, repents, and pro- 
gresses, and is the only animal whose wants are forever increasing and 
never satisfied. The ox of to-day aspires to no more than when man 
first yoked him. 
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While my view of the fature is decidedly o[»timistic, and I must 
take that view or renounce my belief in a good God, yet I confess to a 
feeling of sadness when I see the crime, the frivolity, and the selfish- 
ness of men, and think how far distant still is the day when the king- 
dom of God shall come on earth as it is in heaven, and when m<an shall 
cease to liave cause to say, "I have done the things I ought iK)t to 
have done and have left undone the things I ought to have done." 

God is in his world to-day as nmch as He was six thousand years ago, 
or in the days of Moses and the prophets. He is in the glory of the 
sun and the beauty of night, in the mountains and in the storm, and 
the deep sea, in the beauty of the flowers, in the goodness of women 
and the nobleness of men, and above all in the still small voice in human 
hearts. 

The day of revelation has not passed, but in all days God is being 
revealed, and Moses and Isaiah and Luther and Wesley and Beecher 
and Brooks and Lincoln, and all noble, clear-sighted men and women 
are his prophets. He does not come and go, but *'iii Him we live and 
move and have our being." 

The lesson of it all is, that we shall live and do our best to-day, 
leaving to-morrow to care for itself. The better growth we make in this 
life of to-day, the better character we build, the higher and purer the 
soul's aspirations, the better start we shall have in the future life, and 
the higher the associations we shall be fitted to enjoy. Growth is God's 
law. Surely spirit is immortal, and we may safely trust that — 

There is a land that is fairer than day, 

And by faith we can see it afar, 
For the Father waits over the way, 

To prepare us a dwelling place there. 



And thai>— 



In the sweet bye-and-bye 

Wo shall meet on that beautiful shore. 



Paul was right when he said, "I have fought the good fight; I have 
finished my course; I have kept the faith; henceforth there is laid up 
for me a crown of righteousness," for righteousness is the crown of a 
noble life. 

To do God's will must be the highest aim of being; and where all do 
bis will, wheresoe'er that may be, is heaven. 

Now — 

To our bountiful Father above, 

We will offer our tribute of praise, 
For the glorious gift of his love, 

And the blessings that hallow our days. 

The President. The next address was to have been made by Gen- 
eral Armstrong, of Washington, but we have received a dispatch from 
him this evening, stating that he was unable to be here. So the next 
address will be by Father Thomas E. Sherman, a son of Gen. William 
Tecumseh Sherman. 

ADDRESS OF FATHER SHERMAN. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: I feel that I have a 
claim to the sympathies of this great audience, of which perhaps few 
of you are aware. I came here under the protection of the Army of 
the Tennessee of the IN'orth, and now throw myself upon the protection 
of the Army of Tennessee of the South, because from the tender age 
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of 7 I bave had the recollection of having been condemned and sen- 
tenced as a spy and a Confederate sympathizer. I will tell how it came 
about. It was on the Big Black, after the siege of Vicksburg, when 
the two armies were resting. A Confederate flag of truce came into our 
camp, and one of the young ofhcers took me, a little cliihl, on his kiioe, 
and it didn't take him very long to ingratiate himself into my favor. 
When he had fairly won my little heart, he began to exasperate me l)y 
saying that we could never, never defeat the South, that my father was 
going to be driven back, et(^ 1 said to him, *^ Sir, you don't know how 
many men we have got, and how many cannons we have got. W e have 
got 40,()00 men here. We have gol 30,000 men coming down the river. 
We have got 20 gunboats on the river, 8o many stands of arms at the 
Rock Island Arsenal, so many moie at another place," and I went on 
and gave him more information than he could have gotten in any other 
way in a whole month. That evening that flag of trn<!e with its escort 
moved out of our camp, and after they retired I told the ofticters at the 
mess table what I had said to this Confederate) gentleman; that 1 had 
told him how many men and guns and cannon we had, and that they 
would never whip us in the world. My father turne<l to me, an<l said, 
"You told him all this !" '' Yes sir." '^ Well," he said, ** then you have 
given information to the enemy, and I will have you taken out and shot, 
sir." 

So you see, at that early age I was entitled to the sympathies of 
those that fought on the Southern side, and even if 1 had not that title 
1 would throw myself into their arms anywhere, under any circum- 
stances, because I have known them from that day to this, and known 
them to be as brave, as gallant, as loyal American men an<l gentlemen 
as I know the Army of the Tennessee of ihe North to be. 

I was educated at Georgetown College, among Southern gentlemen. 
I have lived in St. Louis, among Southern gentlemen and Southern 
ladies, an<l if 1 am North(;rn by conviction. Northern in principle as 
regards the issues of the civil war, J trust that I say enough with 
regard to my symir.ithies for the South, my h)ve lor the South, my devo- 
tion to the men, and 1 may say witliout shame to the women of the 
South, when 1 say that 1 am an American. 

I stood to-day on Lookout Monntain for the first time. 1 had rea<l a 
hundred deseriptions of this nuignilicent scene. I had looked ui)on 
Chattanooga as the heart of the new world, lor I kn(»w tiiat at Chatta- 
nooga were fought some of the grandest and mostdecisive battles of 
the grandest and most d(M*isive war of the worhl. Hut when I stood 
there gazing at the splendid panoranui sj)rea(l bek>\v, then I thrived 
with admiration, tiien I became enthusiastic, for there I was i\\mu that 
very mountain whose head had been crowned by South(»rn chivaby, 
that chivalry itself clashed back and down by Northern valor; and I 
saw before me that long, black, lofty ridges which seemed imj)regnable, 
and yet was wrenched from its delVmders by Northern valor, and 1 saw 
that little city which was once leaguered, and so leaguered that men 
thought it must Ix* ca])tured and our army nnist be driven back into 
the riv<'r, yet where victory was wrenched from defeat, and where the 
siege was changed into a route; and J saw still more than all this. I 
saw that Chattanooga was to-day th(» scene of a victory a thousand 
times grander than any victory ever won by any general, the sjdendid 
victory of ])eace, which now unites sixty live millions of ])eople and 
four and forty mighty sister States, each sovereijrn in a sense, each 
in<lependent in a sense, if not ])eihai>s in that full sense for which our 
Southern friends fought, at least in a tiue sense, ami in a sense which 
might easily draw to their meaning one brouglit up with their ideas 
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and with their convictions — States which enjoy to-day, after their 
struggle, that same sovereignty and that same independence that they 
enjoyed before; for Alabama is as perfect to-day in her independence 
as she was in 1861; Georgia is as perfect in herself as she was in 1861. 
They have still the same fullness of cxocutive, legislative, and judicial 
power as has Ohio, which is rei)resontod here by lier great magistrate, 
whose name thrills on your lips, and who sits ni)on this platform. 

You speak of your cause as lost. It is not lost. Your poet-priest 
has written, "Under the willow the gray, un<ler the laurel the blue." 
Permit me to ad<l to-night a gloss to the text, and say, "Under two 
laurels the blue and the gray;'' for both have won, since both enjoy 
the magnificent fruits of victory. What are those fruits! The fruit 
of victory is peace, is concord, is union, is harmony, is the advancement 
of the common interests, and the common interests are the interests of 
the American home, the American village, the American town, the 
American county, the American State, and over all the interest of the 
grand old Union, which Washington gave us and Jetterson gave us, 
and all those other grand old heroes who are all ours, but who would 
not have been ours in the same s^nrit if, like discordant brethren, we 
had striven to live a])art. We are all one here under this vast roof, this 
vast gathering which shelters but one sentiment and but one feeling. 
We are drawn together by a hundred iron rails that bind the nation in 
one in its commercial interests. That roof is supported by a hundred 
columns, ea<;h one of them perfect and distinct in itself, and all con- 
tributiiig to hold u]) the one vast covering of us all. So, too, are 
Alabama and Florida, and Mississippi, and Maine, and Ohio, and Wis- 
consin, and California, all one in that magnificent unity, too vast to be 
conceived or understood by any man here, for no man can rise to the 
conception of the great interests of a people which in a century to 
come will number five hundred millions; and yet all these interests 
hung upon that tremendous struggle in which you took part, all hon- 
estly, all manfully, and with such valor, with such energy, such great 
determination, that the sons of the North and the sons of the South 
are equally proud to-day to meet on the spot where their fathers 
fought. 

What I felt as I stood on liookout Mountain this morning was this: 
That 1 must say nothing to-night about the past. That I must think 
only of the future — for I must not dare! to j)retend to teach the men of 
the pjist generation — but that I must appeal to those of my own gener- 
ation, the men of my age and those who are to come after — and that, 
standing on that mountain top and looking at this city, and looking at 
those vast surroundings, I must ])reach to them this lesson, ^'Look 
here and see these giant walls; look and see the spot where your fathers 
fought and tliink what men were they that battled on ground like 
this — men that could scale mountains and cross torrents and lightover 
ravines and gulches, where European armies would have been as pow^- 
erless as babes; think, tlien, men — men of juy age, men who are to come, 
men of the twentieth century — think men, whetlier you be of the North 
or whether you be of the South, whether your sire wore the blue or 
whether he wore the gray, whether the name of Lee or the name of 
Grant rouses your enthusiasm, I care not and ask not, but I only ask 
this, that ye think that you are their sons, and that much is expe(*ted 
of you; it is expected that you will keep your States grand, independ 
ent, sovereign in their spheres: it is expected also tlnit you will nuiko 
this American Republic what God intended it should be. Liberty's last 
refuge, the imdo of our race, the home of the nations, and at the same 
time mighty and vast, because she is one and because she is fre^." 
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Tlie folloi 



a till! offici»l nrduru fisjiig the line of iimrcli: 



tiKur-i 



I. OlCDKIIS, I 



Officr Ok Tmt Orant) Harhhai., 

Chattanooga, Stplvmher JS, ISSS. 

I. For the oonTenionee of tbc gneRto a( the cit^in their parti cipnfioD in tiio pro* 
jioHoiI "pnnwU Knil review," it is rcH]iu'Ht<-il tbilt there Bliall bo nn vehiolna nor 
oroirilH of penioDfl permitteil on tlie streota approftrhiDC iinil tkroiiud tho Govormnent 
Uuihlini; nfter it o'clock on the momiDE of Septenilior 20. 

II. The BtrcQta rsferred to areGeorRinaTeniio, betwi-en Ninth and Market atrcots; 
A Btreet, hotwi^en Kluth and Eleventh atreetB; Tenth street, between Matkot luid A 
BtroKtH; Klevpiitli r<lreet, betwen Miirket and Niihy etreets; iilsa the etruot immi-- 
lii.'ii. 1 . « ■ -r ,.r il i. i:,pviTnraont Diiililing. 

ill ' I '' ii. m. nsponxiblo, ^ptsmbar 20, ami in no coeo later than 9.30 

.1, jii . ' I I ■! invited gneati are ruc|iioflted to arrive (vlii Gonrgi* Bn-nne ) 

nM !> I < ii .--ireot Mid OuorKtii avenue and bnlt nt that point nnUl » staff 
■ilti'' 1 -'ill I ill' Ml iiiid oftsiRn Ihein to tUeirruspi't'tivepoBitiuns. 

IV. 'I'lii> ii\i\vc iif fli.> rDviewinc pnrtv and Eucstn will lie ns follfiirs; 
1. TIio vit"— ■'-' -'■-' "-^'-' =---..--—<. 

An.iv (Ihere 
3, Tlio Cabinet ulHi^ora ol' tlie United SUt«a. 

3. Suiiatora aud IbipreBcututiri.'H of tlie United fitatoa. 

4. CiovernnrH of the t^tnten, Htiiir^, itud coniiniasioiia in thn fnlloiving nrdor : AI.v 
bainn, Governor Dates; OolorMln, Governor Holntire; GoorKia, Governor Atkineon; 
Illinuia, Governor Atgeld ; Indiana, Governor tlatthewn; Kuaaas, Governor Morrill; 
HnnarichnHottB, Governor Greonhalge; Michigan, Gnvenior Rich; Nel)ru8ka, Gov- 
ernor Ilolconib; Now Jeraoy, Governor Wert; New York, Govrmor Mgrton; Ohio, 
Governor McKinley will pntcede Ohio National Giinrils; Tennoasee, GovemorTnmey; 
Vermont, Governor Woodbury ; Wisconaiii, Gi>vernor Upliam; Cii icknin an ga-C hat- 
tan ooga National Military Park CommiHsioiiurs ; aeuatoraand ropreaent.itivea of the 
State of Tiinnossei' ; iniiyur of the city of Chattanooga and cbairtuiiii of the eicoa- 
tivo committee; Juilge of the conn ty, court; invited gueiits. 

V. Tho reviewing party, accompanied by grand marshal and Rtaff will atart from 
tho intersection of P.loveiiMi and Market 8t^l^et« at precisely 10 o'clock a. ra. (Car- 
riagt-anot in line nt that hour can not be placed in pmitioa.) The review will be 
EOtiduotcd na preacrihod in (Jenenil QrderH, No. 4, paragraph 3. The grand marsb^ 
and atJilT will, aftiT tho review in line is ended, rcsnrac tbotr places In line opposite 
Eleventh street. 

lly onicr of llrlg. Gen. J. 8. Fullertiin, grand marshal; 

J. R. Smai-eh, Chief of IHa.ff. 



Grnkrai, OuDRnti, ) 
No. 4. i 

T. There will 1ir a parade and review 
on Friday, Septonilier 20, 18!)5. The Ii 
— . ^1 — !_!.._ -jiigat n point oppoai 



OpFicr QRANn Marrhai., 

Chatlaaonga, Tetin., September 18, 1S9.7. 

r nil the troops in and aronnd Chattanoof^ 

will bo formed nn Market street, faoine 

3 Toiitli street. The platoon of police will 



t. m. promptly, in the following order: 



form opposite Flev 

•lAH'iiilheeolumn, The grand marshal 
II. Tho troops will form in lino at 9.3( 

1. United States troopa, Col. J. 8. Poland 

2. Obio National Guard, Col. A. B. Coit commanding." 

St. National Gnard of TenneaHco, Cnl. I. F. Peters commanding. 
4. Capital City Guards, Georgia, Capt. W. fl. Hewitt commanding. 
154 
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The school battalion, Capt. V. II. I'hillips, jr., commanding, will form on Sixth 
street, facing south, the right resting on Market street, at 8.15 a. m. 

III. At 10 o'clock precisely the reviewing oflScers, the Vice-President of the United 
States and the Lieutenan t-General of the Army, accompanied hy the Secretaries of War, 
Navy, Interior, the Attorney -General, and Postmaster-Gonoral, Senators and Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, governors of States, mayor of the city of Chatta- 
noo«;a, county judges, chairman executive committee, and all other invited gnosis 
(who will have previously assembled at the Government Building in accordance 
with General Orders, No. 3) will proceed to inspect the line, accompanied by tlie 
grand marshal and staff, riding down Market street to Water street, returning via 
(.'hestnnt, Seventh, Broad, and Ninth streets, thence proceeding direct to the review- 
ing stand on McCallie avenue. 

IV. As soon as the reviewing party has crossed Market street en route to the 
reviewing stand, Col. J. S. Poland, commanding othcer of the United States troops, 
will assume command of the colnunn and put the column in motion, marching out 
Georgia avenno to McCallie avenue, thence to the reviewing stand. 

V. All commands will, until they pass the reviewing stand, be governed by the 
movements of the command preceding, unless specially directed otherwise. 

Light Battery F, Fourth United States Artillery, Capt. 8. W. Taylor commanding, 
will proceed direct from the reviewing stand to Orchard Knob, and fire the salute 
to the Union at 12 meridian. 

VI. When the head of column reaches Baldwin street it will turn to the left and 
march to Vine street; thence on Vine street west to Oeorgia avenue, at. which point 
the troops will be dismissed. 

By order of Brig. Gen. J. S. Fullerton, grand marshal : 

J. K. SilALKK, Chief of Slaf, 
THE TROOPS IN LINE. 

The following commands participated in the parade in the or<lor 
named : 

A platoon of i>olice, with Lieutenant J. .1. Donovan in roninian<l, led bv Chief F. W. 
Hill. 

UNITED STATES TllOOPS. 

At the head of the colnmn was Colonel John 8. Poland's command of regulars 
from Camp Lament. The formation was by brigade. Colonel Poland, in command. 

Staff. — Urst Lieut. Arthur Johnson, Seventeenth Infantry, A. A. A. G. ; First Lieut. 
R. W. Dowdy, R. Q. M., Seventeenth Infantry, A. A. Q. M., A. C. 8., and A. O. O. ; First 
Lieut. D. J. Kumbough, Third Artillery, A. S. C. and recruiting ofllicer ; Maj. J. Van K. 
HofT^ surgeon, U. 8. A., brigade surgeon; Capt. R. J. Gibson, assistant surgeon, U. 8. A., 
medical officer infantry battalions; Capt. R. R. Ball, assistant surgeon, U. 8. A., 
medical officer of artillery; Second Lieut. G. II. McManus, Third Artillery, exchange 
officer. 

Fir$t Battalion. — This command was composed of the four batteries of the Third 
Artillery on foot, Maj. J. G. Ramsey commanding. 

Staff: First Lieut. C. T. Menoher, adjutant; Second Lieut, (r. Lo R. Irwin, rjuartor- 
niaster, commissary, and signal officer. 

Battery A: Capt. James Chester, First Lieut. B. II. Rando1x)li, First Lieut. D. .1. 
Rambough. 

Battery D: Capt. C. Humphreys, Second Lieut. G. I^e R. Irwin. 

Battery G: First Lieut. K. S. Benton, Second Lieut. G. il. McManus. 

Battery L: Capt. F. W. Hess, Second Lieut. J. P. Haius. 

Second Battalion, — Four companies of the Sixth Infantry composed this command, 
Maj. C. W. Minor commanding. 

Staff: First Lieut. C. L. Beckurts, mljutant; Second liiont. W. 11. 8imons, quar- 
termaster and commissar}'; Second Lieut. W. E. Cileason, signal oHiccr. 

Company B: Capt. Stephen Baker, Second Lieut. W. E. Gleason. 

Company E: First Lieut. B. A. Poore, Second IJent. W. II. Simons. 

Company F: First Lieut. E. F. Taggart, Second Lieut. G. C. SaiVarans. 

Company H: Capt. B. A. Byrne, Second Lieut. 8. J. B. Schindel. 

Third Battalion. — Four companies of t!ie Sovent<wnth Infantry composed the bat- 
talion, Capt. W. M. Van Home, commanding. 

Staff: Second Lient. D. M. Michie, adjutant, quartermaster and commissary; 
Second Lient. H. R. Perry, signal officer. 

Company A: First Lient. L. L. Durfree. 

Company C : Capt. C. 8. Roberts, Second Lient. II. R. Perry. 

Company D: Capt. L. M. O'Brien, Second Lieut. D. F. Cordray. 
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t^cconil liient. W. D. Dovls. 
, . . rtBcerB of Liglit Uattery I' wore Capt, Sidney W. 
It Lkut. h. It. Wtilkcr, l''irst Lieut. U. V. Lutdon, Heefiivl 



I <.l :. 'M I / I :.. L III r<1 SlntrntrimiiH inmi' Governor MoKiiiloy:indHtaff, all (nuiin(«il. 

Iir ' < r triir wnH tbu Hif^nl rorpa, fo11<me<t by tliu rcsiiiii--nlul liiitiil. 

I I I'i 'I ''>it, roinniaTiiliug b'unrteentli Infantry, Ohio Nittiuual Gunnl, 

Miiii: lri-,li,ir.'u.. M. L. Wilson, regimental ailJTitant: MOii. L. T, Ouerir.KiirBconi 
Capt. 1^. M. Siiuriiih, asHJaUnt surgeon; CnpN F. {JnaBnliiA, nsniatant nnrgAon ; Capt. 
Tliomxraon li. Wriglit. assistant xiii^eon; Capt. Geor;;o U. Doiiovaa.reKimentnlqanr- 
tcmiftstcr; I.iont. W. B. MuClmiiT, i-eginipnial cnmnii9»ary ; Cdpt. E. A. Evorett, 
iiiH)iector title pnu'tico; Capt. Willinni 1'^. Mooro, cbaplnin. 

yivUl offiiors: Liont. Col. IV. N. 1'. Harrow, Maj. John I'. .'*iiBnk», Mi^. W. W. 
lloliDM, MaJ. C. H. Aftams. 

Firal /txHaliOH.— MaJ. .1. C. WpcnkH, rnmmanilini; ; l.ioiit. T. S. Kpybh adjntnnt. 

Company C. Columlma: Capt. C. V. Italcer, lirst. Liont. T. R. Rulrtlo, Ke«Kind 
Lieut A. W. IteynoWfi. 

Company I", Ktllinorne Cadets, CoIiiiixIiiih: C»pt. K. M, llcl wagon, I'iret Limit. R. 
L. Elliott, 8ei:ond Liunt. W. D. Hnyer. 

Company A, Fimt Cnlnniltns Ciulpts, Coliimlms: Capt. .1. J. Wafnii, Frrat Lieut, 
n. Ornnaiu, Secnnil I.ieitt. L. It. Amlroivs. 

Compnny B, CuimnijUH: (.apt. I'. fJ. N. GoMiioy, rimt Liuiit. l'. L. Oylor, Seinnd 
Lieut. W. S. WliitB, 

SfcoKd llallalio».—itai. W. W. Ilomea, ('omianniiiiiK-, Liont. Perry Wiiliamo, 
ailiiitaiii. 

Conipnny H, Cireloville Gnarils, Circlovlllo: Capt. J. W. Lowe; Clinrlea O. DuOy, 
flntt lieutenant; F. 0. Katcliflt^, Beooaillienteiiaiit. 

Company I, I.anonBt(^r: L. 11. t'aliuor, ciiptalu ; F, H. Wkiley, flrst llsnt«uant; W, 
W. HonRo, Hccond liau tenant. 

Color Gnard: Serg;ciaDt t'larf t, cnnimanding. 

CompauyJI.PortHDioiitli (iuBrd«,Ponamouth: O. W. Nowniau, cnptnin; ll.W.Uil- 
1er,tlrstlientenitnt; H. J. Doty, necnud lieutenant. 

Company E, Mnllit;»n Guards. Wusliiiigton Conrt-Hoimi: W. L. VinRont, eaptnin; 
W. S. SbeetG, Drat lieiiteuaut; ('harlos I'pdvke, ttecond lloiitcnnnt. 

Third /fnMo linn.— Maj. C. R. Adams, eommuniline; Lixnl. C. W. Wiles, ad,intnnt. 

(}oiiipauy U, Curry C'ndet«, Marysvillo: J. L. Sellers, dapljiia; !■'. tl. Coni'ter, llrst 
ieutoTiiiiit; Fred Olte, seeoml lionteuiint. 

Company K,I>eIawaro: U.N.Clark, captain; E. T. Uiller, first liontanant; Jt.n. 
Griiior, second lieutenant. 

Company L, Monnt sterling: E. 11. ItuilgHS, captiiin; .1. It. Tan tier, first lieutenant; 
T.K. Snider, eei-ond lientenniit. 

Compnny fi, Uiiber <iu:inls. Marion: H. N. I>iive, raptain; A. I'. MoMnrmy, Hrst 
lieutenant; F. W. rel-om. Hceiind lieutenant. 

Hospital Corps, Coluinlius: Serfceaiit Krueiltuan. 

'J'ltn Toledo Cadett. — Captniii tleMaken \taa in com in anil, with Lienteuauta Waters 
and llowclls. 

Itiiltrry II, First JAaht Artiilory, (^ilnmbun: Captain F. T. Stewart, eoinniandio|(. 
mnrnliitd immeilintely behind the Toleilo Cnib-ts. 'riii'y, as well as the other Ohio 
gnnrdsmen, wora iu mll-drpss uiiilonuH. 

Troop A. Ohio Xiitional Ciiard, Cleveland, hroiislit up thn rt^ar of the Ohio rontin- 
getit, Capt. It. E. Kurdioic, oomm.indinK> I''i"<t Lieut. II. II. Klncsley, Second Lieut. 
H. W. CominK, Asst. Snrj;. F. K. Hunts, and Cliuplaiu C. I>. Williams. 



Fir'l Itrigadc, Naliimiil Gaard Stale of TennMiM. 

I waHformnilbyajHtrtiriinif the fioeoiid Ro)tiuient from west Teuoee- 
nuD ■ii,.i i„iit» ...lattarhcd compa>iii-a iind a battery from middle Tennessee and tbs 
Seronil liiittiiliiin iind tliroo nnattnclird compnnies from cast Tenin'ssee. 

C»l. I. F. rnciH, of tbu K<!Ooiid Ki'gimiint, in c<iinmand of the brigade, rode at tb» 
bead of the colnmn witli Iiih adjutant, Lieut. R. R. I'arham, Surgeon T. H. Crmigand 
Lieut, and (juarterm aster A. Asiier In his rear. Then came tha Knoxrilte Legion 

SroNiJ /-V-jiiiicH/.— Lioiit. Col. Kellar Andi-rson, commanding; First Lieut. Clark 

Statu, adjutant. 
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Company E, Goveruor's Guards, Memphis: T. E. Patttii*sou, captain; F. J.Jones, 
first lieutenant; J. S. Hampton, second lieutenant. 

Company C, Dyersbnrg: Capt. C. A. Hall, Lit'uts. IVatti*^ and (ireen. 

Company G, Arlington: Capt. Herlw-rt Godwin, First Lit'ut. C C. Blood; Second 
Lieut. K. D. Call. 

Company H, Ripley: Capt. R. P. Madison, First Lieut. K. Woodlawn; Second 
Lieut. T. Oldham. 

Company I, Covington: Captain, Walker; First Lieut. McFadden, Second Lieut. 
R. P. Baptist. 

Company A, Confederate Veterans, Memphis: Cnpt. W. W. Carnes, Fii*st i^icut. 
£. Bourne, Second Lieut. D. Landstreet. 

This company was clad in Confederate gray and every man in lino was over 50 
years old. They were armed with the old-style muz/Je-loading muskets and large 
cartridge boxes. They carried a now United States liag. They were the survivors 
of Carnf;s*s Batter}*^ 

Second Battalion. — Maj. J. P. Fyffe, commanding; C. F. Brown, first lieutenant and 
adjutant. 

Then came the Second Battalion band under leadership of Professor Loveland. 

Company G, Spring City: Capt. VV. P. McDonald, Lieutenant licity. 

Company E, Chattanooga: First Lieut. J. V. Price, Second Lieut. Ben. M. Raw- 
lings. 

Company F, Dayton : Lieutenant Gothard. 

Company H, St. Elmo: Capt. J. S. Betts, First Lieut. S. J. Lowe, Second Lieut. 
George Ramsey. 

Color Guanl: Sergt. E. A. Tumor. 

Company B, Chattanooga: Capt. W. S. Weitzell, First Lieut. J. S. Selvidge, 
Second Lieut. H. J. Hogan. 

Third Battalion, — Maj. Wright Smith, commamling; J. W. Stovall, first lieutenant 
and adjutant. 

Company A, Knoxvillc: Maj. E. C. Ramage, Lieutenants Logan and Richmond. 

Company F, Gallatin : Capt. B. B. Gillespie, Lieutenant-s Staller and Colton. 

Company 1), Lawreuceburg : Capt. W. J. Gilbreth, Lieut'Ouauts E. E. McNeely 
and E. W. Coke. 

Company D, Elizabethton : LitMit. R. S. Hilton. 

Comi)any A, Nashville: Capt. A. C. Gillem, First Lieut. J. K. Polk, Second Lieut. 
E. B. Johns. 

Company C, Coal Creek Veterans, Knoxville: Capt. W. H. Brown, Lieut. S. P. 
Miller. 

Battery A, Nashville (on foot) : Capt. Oranvillo Sevier, First Lieut. R. J. Caldwell. 

GKORGIA. 

Georgia was represented by only one organization, the Capital City (xuanls, Com- 
pany B, Fifth Regiment Georgia Infantry. The organization marched from Atlanta 
to the Chickamauga Park, a distance of 150 miles. Eugene W. Hewitt, captain; 
William J. Parks, first lieutenant; William W. Barker, second lieutenant. 

The cadets from the university at Harriman, Toun., came next, with Col. Wilbur 
Colviu in command. Lieutenant Hawks, adjutant; Ca^it. L. F. Bechtel, Lieuts. (i. G. 
Hannah, Miller, Leroy Farnham, and Shaw. 

THK SCHOOL noY8. 

Last in line were the school lirigado, composed of four liattalions of white and two 
of colored boys. The former wore white and blue, the latter white and red caps. 
They were armed with wooden guns. Capt. F. H. Phillips was in comnnuid. 

THE REVIEWING STAND. 

At 11 o'clock tlio first carriage drove up to tlio western gate of tlie 
university iuclosure and the Vice-President, Adlai E. Stevenson, and 
Speaker Crisp, of the House of Kepreseutatives, alighted and walked 
to their positions on the platform. The guests were escorted to their 
allotted positions by the aids. 

The aids wore: Capt. H. C. Ward, U. S. A., adjutant-general; Maj. Cator Woolford, 
assistant adjatant-general: Capt. F. J. Wsiddell, assistant adjutant-general; Capt. 
W. B. Koyster, assistant a<liatant-general. Aids-de-camp: Capt. Champe Andrews, 
Capt. Gordon Lee, Capt. Charles Divine; Capt. Charles R. Evans, Capt. Gamett 
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Amlrows, \r., Capt. R. B. Cooko, Capt. Frauk L. L'lw. C^itpt. Jubu Kev, Ca^rt. Robml 

S. Sbiirp, Cant. Ciinrle* M. MiU'LoU, Capt. Robert U. Williamg, Capt. tJoorge D. Lan- 
caster, and Capt. U. V. Kjugaler. 

But -A very favr luoiiieutti were occupied in ulightiu;; and taking; up 
petitions, iiikI as wicli carriage was relieved of it« liiml it was driven 
aliead and turned oft' on to a side street out of tbe way of tbe troops. 

TliB cajriagee arrived in the following order:' 

1. The Vit^-pTPSiiitiiit of tLo United Stnte«. Adiiii IC. .SlrvouHon, aud the Wptiakor 
of the Houan of ReiireMntativtH, Hou. CliarloH I-'. I'riBp. 

2. LJoiitoiiunt-Reiieral Srliolleld, United Stutrn Army. 

3. Gen. D. S. Staiiley, Hon. H. Clay Kvana, Oon. Willftrd Wuriiur. and Col. .1, W. 
Steele. 

i. Gens. J. .). Reyuo1<U, A. Biiinl, aatl (apt. Charles F. Mntliir. 
S. Gen. Jamea l.ougatteet, C. C. Sauders, MIsh danders, ,t. \V, heigh, md Toinlin- 
Min Fort, 
n. B<H)iop Oailor, of Toiinetisee; Rev 
T. RejirowutativcH Uoutiiu MoMillii , 

». Geu. Davul D. Hundnroon and Maj. 8. A. Athni 

9. Scnatiir Pefliir, uf Kuusiw, and Represnntativi 
0. Burton, of MlHsonri. 

10. Capti. Arthnr Bamos, G. W. Harer, and J. W. Jones. 

11. (iuvi'rnoiWitliniiiC. Gates, of AUImnia; Col. Karvuv K.JctnaB, adjutant-KeunnU 
of AhUiiiin^i, aud Lieut. CoU. S. L. Crook, A. H. .'»tevcua, ThowaB R. Ward, Mid K. C. 
Bn'itli. nt' tliu ({ovi^moT'ii atatf. 

12. G-viTimrA. W.MoIntlre, Adjt. Gun. C»a»iiis M. Miww, and Surg. Gqu. CUyton 

i;i. \-'' \.! I. I . ... Uenianiin F. Klee. Cols. Han""' M. Oraliood, imloa L.Holdeo, 
uii'l'" ■ . I',. jiiils-dB-fliunp, of ColoriMlo. 

ill s I'flck, mid Col. W. W. Faokor and Capt. S. E. Chaffee, StAto 

15. ijoveriior ». Iiifiiio MatthewB, Col. Ivan N. Wnlker. coinmandcr in oliief C. A. It.; 
Ac1,jt. (nni. Irviu Kubbiiis; (}. M. Gcil. Samuel I.. Coiiiptou; Cul, R. Fieiicb Sti^iii'. 
Bnrgenn -general ; Col.LeiriB It. Martin, pajmoBter-gensral ; Col. Simon J. Strans, 
asBiHtunt paymBBter-general ; Col. Daniel FuBtg, assistont qnartetmaBter-general ; 
UaJB. A. It. Mewhinney and J. H. Healy, aids- de-cam p. 

16. GeiiB. Morton C. Hnnter, Jamea H. Camnhan, Cola. R. M. .lohnBon, W. M. Coch- 
rmn, MaJH. W.P. llerron. M. M.Justna, Capta. W. P. Herrnu, jr., G. H. Punlcnney, D. B. 
McConnoll, Mitton Garrigna, aud M. M.TliompBou, of the Indiana commission; Hon. 
S. P. Slieerin and John C. Nelson. 

17. Governor E. N. Morrill, of Kansas; and Adjt. Oen. S. M. Fox, Capt. H. R. 
Cavenangb, Thirteenth United StntcB Infantry, inapector-general; Maj. William S. 
HcCasky, Twentieth Unit«d States Infantry. 

lit. Col. C.S.Elliott, payni»»teT-)^neral; Col. J.K.Itankin, private secretary, and 
Maj. W. 8. Metcalf, of Governor Morrill's staff. 

lit. His Excellency Frodeiii'k T. Grceuhalge, Adjt. Gen. Samuel Dallon, Com. Gen.' 
Alliert O. Davidson. 

20. Cols. F. W. WelliuBtou, George P. Hall, A. H. Goottiug. 

21. Cola, lleujaiiiin S. Lovcll and Cbarlea Kenny. 

22. Itepreaentatlvi-a D. W. Allen und Charles P. Bond. 

23. Senators George A. Bocd aud J. B. Miiccabo, State Treasurer E. P. Shaw, State 
Auditor J. W. Kimboll. 

2i. Senators Robert S. Gray and Goorcc L. Gage, and Representative F. n. Itames. 

25. Senators Joseph J. Corbott, Michael It. Gilbride, William H. MoMurrow; and 
Edward A. MuLaugliliu, clerk of tlio house of representatives. 

2H. IJepre.TOutatives Theodore K. Parker, George E. Fowle, Charles F. Sargent and 
Joseph II. Knox. 

27, Htprosentativca F. M. Kingman, S. C. Warriner, F. L.Wadden, ond A. L. Spring. 

20. ReprcHciitatives George L. Wentworth, David F. Slad.s Richard W. Irwlu ; and 
Albert ('. Stacy, delegahi from the Thirty-third Massachusetts Regiment. 

29. Representatives Alfred S. Koe nud John T. Shea. 

30. Keprusintiitivo Jamea F. Cree<l, and Cid. A. G. Shepherd aud S. C. Smiley, dele- 
gates from the Thirty-third Uaaaachusetls Regiment. 

' Tho M:i.isachiiaott3 delugattou occnpled i^m the nlueteeuth to Out thirty-Uiiid 
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31. Representatives Louis P. Howe, S. H. Mitcbcll, and J. J. O'Connor. 

32. Representatives Henry D. Sisson, C. P. Bond, and George T. Sleeper. 

33. William H. Hall and George W. Morse, delegates from the Second Massaohn- 
setts Regiment. 

Other members of the Massachusetts delegation were Hon. William M. Olin, sec- 
retary of the Commonwealth, and Hon. J. G. B. Adams. 

34. Governor John T. Rich, Adjt. Gen. William S. Greeiii Joseph Wood, quarter- 
master-general; Gen. James Kidd; Capt. Charles A. Vernon, Nineteenth United 
States Infantry: Cols. Frank H. Latta and Lou Burt, aides: Asst. Adjt. Gen. W. W. 
Cook; Col. S. H.Avery, assistant quartermaster-general ; Col. Frank M. Williams, 
assistant inspector-general; and Maj. J. T. Vincent, judge-advocate, of Michigan. 

35. Governor Silas A. Holcomb, of Nebraska; Gen. P. H. Barry, adjutant-general; 
Col. C. J. Bills, Second Regiment; Col. J. P. Bratt, First Regiment; Col. £. II. 
Tracy, Company L, Second Regiment; Capt. George Lyon, jr., Company H, First 
Regiment; Cols. Fred. A. Miller, and W. G. Swan, aids-de-camp, and F. L. Mory, of 
the governor's staff. 

36. Governor Peter Tumey, Cols. William McCall, E. S. Mallory, and John R. 
Shields, of Tennessee. 

37. Col. W. D. Spears, aid-de-camp; Col. T. C. Lattimore, Col. W. M. Nixon, and 
R. M. Barton, jr., of Tennessee. 

38. Brig. Gen. Charles Sykes, adjutant-general National Guard of Tennessee, and 
Capt. Henry C. Ward, U. S. A., with governor of Tennessee. 

S&. Hon. R. H. Gordon, Capt. H. C. Ward, quartermaster; Gens. J. W. Sparks, jr., 
and Charles Tyler. 
40. Capt. H, S. Chamberlain and Hon. George W. Ochs, of Tennessee. 



iRTlCII'ATKIN (IF Till': AKMV III' Till-; I'llTUMAC AND 
THE AKMY (l|- NOKTHIiKN VIKOIN'IA. 

lOra, B. 0, Taltlull, prediling.l 



Gbnbkal Pullebton, Tlie gentleman who will preside at tUiii 
intMitiug t4Miigbt iieedH no iiitioductiou; you nil kiiuw hiui, and you »1l 
love liiiii; lie is known iilike to tlie Boldiers of both iirinieH. 1 Lave 
merely tu meutiou liiu uiime — Gcncrul E, (_'. Waltliult, of Migsissipjii. 

ADDRESS OF GENERAL WALTHALL. 

Ladies and Fkllow-Soldiehs: To be eboaeu h> preside over an 
astiiiiiibly like tliU is a proud distiuetiou, for wLicli 1 am prof'ouodly 
giatcfiil to tliose by wLom it waa bestowed. My selection for huoIi » 
duty involves tlic llattc-riug implication tbat I am deemed woitby to 
it'picsent till- sobliir of the South and all he ntHndn lor iu history, and 
it is for Ibis I pri^e rbo boiior most. If indeed I bo liis tit and proiier 
type, thuu, lor the moment, the privilege is mine to aymboliite coura^ 
consluui^y, and devotion iu war, self- rettpeeti tig dignity in defeat, uiid 
in jiea^ie the same fidelity to this Govnrnmeiit the Southern Boldier boro 
to that for wUo»t permauent establislinient be foaght four years iu vaiu. 

The Rtory of the fiery struggle tells what he did and how be suH'ered 
for his duty, as he saw it, while the strife was raging; aud the sequel 
shows tbat when the contiict ceased the name and fame he won in 
battle were never tarnished by any breach of a paroled soldier's pledge 
of peace. 

For the teachings of the sages of bis section, which liad the sanction 
of his own approval, lie facid his Northern brother on a hundred fields 
of blood. He raised Ids hand against bim because he bad been taught 
it was his duty to battle for the rights and institutions of bis State. A 
sentiment be bad inberitetl, ingrained in his nature, sustained bim 
through tbe fierce, long struggle in which he was destined to be beaten. 

After the lapse of thirty years since his banners went down, for him 
and iu bis name, it is my pride and pleasure to gre^t his former fuemeii, 
whom he joins in doing honor to our reunited country's Hag. At this 
tbe first formal meeting between you and him bad under the auspices of 
your Uoveniment and bis, he salutes you as the victors, and best bears 
witness to your prowe.ss by iwinting to the record of his own. There 
could be n<i occasion so appropriate for him, without humility or assump- 
tion, hypocrisy or pretension, but in a spirit of tVaternity and equality, 
in token of his sincerity, to reach out bis open baud to you. 

In bim there is no trace remaiuing of the bitterness and failure of 
defeat — aud if there were, the proofs, in which this national park abounds, 
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that his name and deeds have been fairly dealt with would be enough 
to dispel it all forever. He will vie with you iu supporting and defend- 
ing the Government which, iu perpetuating the iic;hievements of Ameri- 
can arms, has done justice with an even hand to the armies of the ^orth 
Vand South alike. 
After the dawn of peace ho wrestled with a harder fate than yours. 
Desolation, destruction, and waste of war, the rule of the bayonet, 
nidical changes in the laws of citizenship, chiefly alfecting the South 
ern States, and the great ])roblem of the races, on whose solution so 
much for him depended, were some of the stern realities which confronted o 
him at home to try his pride and manhood and to test his spirit of ^ 
independence and his powers of self-restraint. To such burdens as 
were his to bear you happily were strangers, and in congiatulating you 
ou this exemption he would have you know he bore them as became a 
foeman who had stood four years before your guns. ^ 

Upon the bounty of the Government he had forfeited his claims, and 
against the consequences of his own action he uttered no complaint. 
There were n g pen sions for his disabled comrades or the <lependent 
families of those who freely gave their lives for the cause they had 
espoused. The Government could provide no soldiers' home for such 
as he — no beautiful national cemetery, tastefully arranged and vscrupu- 
lously cared for, where a grati^ful nation guards the graves of those who 
fell in its defense. He begrudges you no benefit which the Government 
has bestowed on you and yours. You, as its defenders, earned its grati- 
tude and favor, while he who fought against you incurred the pe nalti es 
of failure, which he becomingly accepted. * 

PiRnnptly, he betook himself, without repining, to the earnest work 
of rehabilitation and restoration. He has built up the waste places in 
his section, has been the friend of ojiier^ and hjis nphohl^f.hf^ Inw. Iu 
matters religious, social, political, and material he has been a busy 
factor and a power for good. He has been the champion of progress 
and imi)rovement and has worn worthily all the highest honors his 
people had the i)ower to confer. He feels that his re^jord as a citizen 
in peace is a fit complement to that he made as a soldier in war, and 
he is content. 
^ True as yourselves to the Union now, he yet dearly loves the sunny 
land he lives in, tenderly cherishes the memories and traditions of the 
South, and is proud of her history and the achievements of her noble 
men and women. His tattered banner and his sword have been laid 
away forever, but his army record will always be his pride and Lee his 
ideal of a soldier jiud a man. Such he is, and such he must ever be, 
and as such he would meet you and cordially would greet you as his 
friends andfeHow-countrymen, with whom he has a com nion inte rest in 
the greatness and glory of our common country. \ * 

Bearing his friendly messages, I may be i)ardo^efl a brief reference 
to the part a Southern soldier bore in the ^reat work of reconcili ation ^^ 
which made possible a scene like this in the lifetime of the present 
generation. He was an ardent Southerner and had been a secessionist, 
who, after the great controversy had been, as he said, ''closed at the 
ballot box, closed by the arbitrament of war, and, above all, closed by 
the Constitution," was the first from his section to lift his voice in 
pacific speech, when the fierce passions kindled by the war had not yet 
subsided. 

On a notable occasion, with a whole nation for his audience, he 
thrilled the country when, in the Halls of Congress, he exclaimed from 
his heart, '* My countrymen, know one another, and you will love one 

S. liep. 037 11 
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atiothfir.'' Tbese were the wonls of that geniiiR of LarmoDj — tlic elo- 
qnciit, Biigauious, and couraKeous Ltviuar, of Mississippi. It is tbe pride 
ami boast of tbe Stjvte wbich foi-nished tbe ceutral figure in tbe luove- 
ment for sejtarate Soatbern iiidepUDdeDee tbat, at a critical period t» 
tbe era of recoustnictioii, it was Iter's to give tbe country a great con- 
Beirative statesmati wbo won Iiis way to the hearts of his coantryiiieii, 
North and South, as tbe earnest diampionof reuniou, of peace, Justice, 
and eqaality, and the able defender of the bouor aud the JDBtitutioiiB of 
the Americaa Republic. 

A patriotic sou of Maesachnsotts batl favored amnesty to liis vau- 
quished brethren of tbe South aud graciously proposed that tbe name 
of tbe Holds where the Uaiou forces trinmi>hed should be stricken from 
their flags. Ooinmenting upoit this generous pro])osal aud upou tbe 
magnanimity of Mr. Sumner, its illustrious author, tbe soldiei-states- 
nian from the South expressed the gratitude of the Sontborn people for 
" Bueb an act of self-renunciation,'' and voiced tbe sentiment of those 
people when he said : 

Thoy do not (wk, they da not wish the Nnith to Rtrike the iiioiiient^)«« of her hero- 
ieni and victory from oitlier rerordH, or monumentB. or battle 6agB. They trould ruther 
(but butb Beclions should gather up the glories won by rach section, not onvioiu, but 
proud of each other, and rugard theiu ae a common herilaj;e nf American valoT. 

The spirit of this Southern soldier's words pervades this vast assem- 
bly to-night. It is embodied in every sign and symbol of the tasteful 
and enduring memorial work we arc dedicating now, and is illustrated 
by every token and tablet and monument erected by the Government 
on these memorable fields. There is no envy here, but there is tbe pride 
this Southern soldier spoke of, and the glories ho described have bc4.-n 
gathered np and are treasured aOhe c ommon heritage of America n 
yalo r; and that onr Government is great euougn lo do tiits here, with 
absolute impartiality, is the crowning glory of the wbolc.\ 

LOOKOUT MOUNTAIN. 

As this evening's proccetlinga have direct relation to tbe military 
operations in the immediate vicinity of Ubiittanooga, the occasion seems 
to make appropriate some allusion to those of wbich Lookout Mountain 
was the scene. 

Perhaps no conflict of the civil war, so important in its results, is so 
imperfectly understood by tbe general public as that at Lookout Moun- 
tain on the 24th of November, 1863. An outline of the operations at 
that point, in which it fell to my lot to participate on that day, may be 
a contribution of some interest, and possibly of some value to the liter- 
ature of the so-called " Battle above the clouds." 

The esjilauiition of tliis ])oetic name, I may as well say here, is found 
in tbe fact that during most of the day in question a dense fog envel- 
oped the sides of the mountain aud hung above tbe valley, so obscuring 
tbe view from below tbat nothing could be seen of tbe occurrences 
above except the flashes from the guns, whijb gleamed through the 
darkened space around the scene of the conflict. 

The outline I ofl'er, in order not to exceed its proper limits, must be 
general, but it is intended to be harmonious with the subatance of the 
oflicial reports on either side when considered together. 

My statement will be better understood if prefeced by a brief refer- 
once to some topographic features which will figure in it, and to some 
antecedent movements of both armies. 

Lookout Mountiiin abuts on tbe Tennessee Biver opposite Moccasin 
Point. The declivity is so abrupt at the water's edge that it was a 
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great triumph of engineeriag skill to make room for the track of the 
Nashville and Chattanooga Railway between the mountain and the 
river. Considerably above the railroad a wagon road runs westward 
from Chattanooga across the northern slope of the mountain. 

Above this road, about midway between the river and the mountain 
top, is a comparatively level space, inclining toward the river from the 
perpendicular cliff where it begins. On this "bench of the mountain" 
as it has been called, and at the eastern end of it, stands the " White 
house'' in plain view from Chattanooga, Just where the historic ''Crav- 
en's house" stood thirty years ago. This <' bench" extends, with the 
difV on one side and the steep and rugged descent to Lookout Valley 
on the other, from the north end of the cliff around the mountain on the 
western side, with enough open space upon it for a garden and a small 
field, west of Craven's house. A road, but a very rough one, from 
Craven's house around the east side of the mountain, intersects the 
road, then known as the *' Summertown road," leading from Chattanooga 
to the summit. 

Lookout Mountain extends southwestwardly from the river across 
the northwest corner of Georgia and into Alabama, aiid Raccoon 
Mountain lies west of it and parallel to it in its general direction. 

Between the two is Lookout Valley. On the eastern side of this val- 
ley is a succession of hills, and between these hills and the mcmntain 
runs Lookout Creek, which empties into the Tennessee at the north end 
of the mountain opposite Moccasin Point. Moccasin Point, so called 
because of its resemblance to an Indian's shoe, is a peninsula formed 
by a loop which the Tennessee makes in reversing its southward course 
when obstructed by Lookout Mountain about 2 miles from Chattanooga, 
as the city was in 1803. The ''ankle" of the Indian shoe represents the 
neck of the peninsula at its narrowest point, the distance being about a 
mile across from Jirown's Ferry, which is on the farther side of the 
peninsula from the city. 

Chattanooga is situated in a "bend" of the Tennessee River and on 
its left bank. In 18G3 a line drawn eastward from Brown's Ferry would 
have touched the southern outskirts of the city. Brown's Ferry was the 
key to the outlets from Chattanooga, both by wagon roads and river. 

After the battle of Chickamauga the Union Army was retired to 
Chattanooga and formed in front of the city. The right of the line, on 
the left bank of the river, rested northeast of Lookout Mountain, but 
on the opposite side the Union forces occupied Moccasin Point and 
planted batteries there, and ])icketed the stream down to Brown's Ferry 
and beyond. The defenses at Chattanooga, already strong, were im- 
proved, and when the Union line had been covered by ritle pits the 
position seemed so secure against assault that when Bragg came up he 
decided not to attack General Rosecrans, but to besiege him. For this 
the toimgraphic conditions seemed favorable, and, with the dispositions 
which Bragg made of his force, the investment for the time seemed 
complete and effective. Ilis right rested on the river, above Chatta- 
nooga; his left, under Longstreet, was at a point on the river west of 
Lookout Mountain, and below Brown's Ferry. General Rosecrans could 
not supply his {irmy by either the railroad, the river, or the wagon 
roads along its banks on either side. 

General Grant says: 

The artiUory horsos and niiilcs had bocomo so reduced by starvation that they 
could not hav<» been relied on tor moving anything. - • * Already more than 
10,000 animalH had perished in Kupplyin^ lialf rations to the troops by the long and 
tediou8 route from Stevenson and Bridgeport to Chattanooga over Walden's Kidge. 
They could not have bceu supplied another week. 
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Tliis wua tliH (loiidition on tbe 27th of October wheu, by a skillful 
muveiiicut, pttrfeut in conceptiou aad cxevutinu, tlie ITuiou forces seized 
the liiilM coveriug tlie outlets by Brown's FeiTy, ami held them, nod 
bridged the river at that point ivs well tts ata point on the opi>o»ite side 
of tbe i>euinsula next to Chattanooga. Thereafter the army in Chatta- 
nooga hud u II in term p ted commuuication with Stevenson aud Bridge- 
port, and a uineh shorter route by which reenforeemeiits could be sent 
to lookout Valley than the Confederates had, and the siege wa-s 
ended ; but for some reason the partial investment was kept iqi though 
wide open at its most important point. 

Early in Nnvember General Ijongsti-eet was withdrawn and sent with 
his command to Knoxville, and Bragg's force was further weakened 
by sending other boops to join him. The Confederate line was so 
drawn in that no troops were left in Lookoat Valley west of Lookont 
Creek, which was picketed by an outpost brigade. This eommand, on 
the 15tb of November, I was ordered to relieve with a brigade less tlisu 
J, 500 strong. With this force it devolved upon mo to occupy » picket 
Uno extending about a mile up Lookout Creek, fh)m a point near it8 
month, and then up the mountaiu aide to the clitt'. 

From the creek «i» to the bench of the mountaiu the surface was ao 
broken that the rapid or orderly movement of troops was imiwHsihle. 
The biittirios on Moircasin Point commanded, at easy range, the only 
route liy which troops could come to my support or my own could retire 
iijioii the main army. These batteries were trained to sweep the slope 
(if til'] nmuntain from the wagon ixjad to tlie palisades. Communica- 
tion Witli my superiors on the mountain top was dillicult and slow, the 
route being circuitous all well as rugged by which messengers must 
travel. 

Such was the isolated aud exi>o8ed position of this onti>ost liriga^le 
on the 23d of November, with orders "if attaeked by the enemy in 
heavy foroe to fall back, lighting over the rocks." In view of the move- 
ments of the Union army on that day this command was ordered uuder 
arms at daylight on the next, and through tbe night of the 23d a work- 
ing force was employed indee[>eningaritlepit across the most exposed 
point near Craven's house, to serve as a covered way, affording some 
shelter against tbe lire of the 20-pounder Parrott guns on Moccasin 
Point 

On the morning of the 24th an infantry force crossed Lookout Creek, 
a mile or more above tbe point wlierc my picket Hues turued up the 
mountain from the creek, and formed across the western slojte, with its 
right resting on the palisades, aud was ready by 9 o'clock to moveui>ou 
my lett Ihink and rear, the main body of my command being posted 
behind some rude breastworks of logs and stones, which the command 
that oecu|)ied the ground before me had constructed on tbe nionntaiu 
side parallel to the cieek. 

Batteries on the hills beyond Lookout Creek and several pieces in 
the valley opened fire on my position. A.n infantry column forced n 
passage across the creek, and soon my command was under a heavy 
tii-e iu front and pressed on the left flank by a force of more than three 
times its own numbers. In the dispositions made for resistance two 
regiments were employed against the flanking force, but the slender 
lines along their wliolc length were overborne by the heavy masses 
which assniled them from two directions. 

General Thomas, in his report, says " tbe resistance was obstinate;" 
(ieneral Bragg, in his, that it was "desperate;^ and there isabandaot 
support for the statements in the reports of subordinate oommaDden. 
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That the entire command, instead of the larger part of it, was not 
captured may be ascribed to the rugged field and the scattered con- 
dition of the troops, stretched oat over a long, attenuated line; and 
that the remnant was able to retard the progress of such a force was 
chiefly due to the shelter the crags afforded the retreating troops while 
they kept up their fire upon the advancing columns. 

When these troops reached the ridge running down the northern 
slope of the mountain, the guns on Moccasin Point soon rendered any 
further resistance impossible, and they made their way past Craven's 
house under a sweeping artillery fire in confusion, some taking julvan- 
tage of the covered way already described. After passing Craven's 
house about 400 yards they were reformed in a strong position at a 
narrow point on the east side of the mountain, without the range of 
the guns on Moccasin Point, and there, at about 1 o'clock, checked the 
advancing force. General Pettus came to my support with three regi- 
ments of his brigade in time to save the position, which my depleted 
command, whose ammunition was almost exhausted, would very soon 
have been forced to yield. 

At nightfall the Confederates were still on this line, which covered 
the Summertown road, the only avenue of communication between the 
troops on the top of the mountain and the main army, and were never 
driven from it. About 8 o'clock my brigade and two regiments of Pet- 
tns's, having been relieved by Holtzclaw's brigade, were withdrawn to 
the Summertown road. During the night Bragg withdrew all his 
troops from the mountain, and in the morning the United States flag 
was floating at Lookout Point — the result of General Hooker's '^ demon- 
stration." 

General Hooker says in his report that his orders were ''to take the 
point of Lookout Mountain if my [his] demonstration should develop its 
practicability." His aggregate lorce for this purpose was 0,081, in 
which were include<l a small detachment of cavalry and two batteries 
of artillery, with the guns on Moccasin Point to cooperate in the move- 
ment. Whatever troops may have been " available to oppose him," but 
one brigade, numbering 1,480 men, was interposed between him and his 
objective point. Whatever dispositions ought or ought not to have been 
made; whatever blunders, if any, were committed on the Southern side, 
on that day or before,it takes nothingfrom the credit of the gallanttroops 
who attacked the forbidden position, that during the two and a half or 
three hours which elapsed between the commencement of the firing and 
their occupancy of the point at Craven's house, they were confronted 
by no stronger force. About 200 men, picketing at the north end of 
the mountain, without fault of their own or their commander, but 
because my troops could not hold the ground on their left and in their 
rear, were taken in reverse and captured before their position was 
approached in front. These men belonged to the brigade commanded 
by Brigadier-General Moore, which gallantly held its ground on the 
right of the position where Pettus found me in the afternoon. General 
Bragg is supported by the reports of his subordinates when he says 
the heavy assaulting force ^'was met by one brigade only (Walthall's), 
which made a desperate resistance, but was finally compelled to yield 
ground," and the accurate and impartial park historian, General Boyn- 
ton, in his Historical Guide, from the ofQcial reports on either side, 
deduces this: 

Waltbairs brigade, which fought stubbornly and nnassisted except by sharp* 
Bhooters and some artillery firing from the sumiuit, which on account or the fog was 
of little oonsequence, was forced abont 400 yards east of Craven's house. 
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This brigade, if I may be pardoned a digression, was the same which 
on the morning of the first day at Chickamauga, after a fierce conflict 
with King^s brigade of Begalars, took its battery (H, Fifth United 
States Artillery) and held the six guns until the division it belonged 
to, consisting of but two brigades, was overwhelmed by two brigaydes 
of Bran nan's division in front and one on its left flank; and all that 
remained of it after the Lookout Mountain fight (about GOO men) was, 
in the afternoon of the next day, formed while under fire across Mis- 
sionary Kidge at a narrow point to protect Hardee's left flank, and 
there held its i)08ition until after 8 o'clock at night, when under orders 
it was withdrawn in good order. 

Betuniing to my theme, I respectfully submit that the so-called 
'< battle above the clouds" was not a ^* battle" in tlie common acoep- 
tation of that word; and borrowing an expression from a writer in the 
New York Tribune, I may add ^^ there were no clouds to fight above- 
only a heavy mist which settled down and enveloped tlie base of the 
mountain." In the forenoon the combat was between General Hooker's 
force and a single Confederate brigade; and in the afternoon between 
that force and the remnant of the same brigade, three regiments under 
Pettus and the brigade commanded by General Moore. 

My statement will surprise no military student orother person who 
has investigated the subject with care, and those whose impressions 
have been derived from the versions furnished by the Northern press 
at the time are invited, if they would test its general correctness, to 
consult the oflicial reports and maps which have been published since 
by the Government. But for these I might hesitate to oppose my 
statement to the popular opinion which prevailed at the Nortii befiyre 
the Government made these publications, although General Grant onoe 
said, as we learn from high authority, that — 

Tlio l)att1o of T.ookoiit Monntaiii is oiio of the romances of the war. There WM 
no Hiii'h battlo and no action even worthy to be calh'd a ])attle on Lookout Mountain 
It is all poetry. 

These are his words, according to Hon. John Russell Young in his 
book, Around the World with Goiioral Orant; but the fact that the 
great Union general considered the affair on Lookout Mountain a mere 
combat as distinguished from a p:eneral enji^agement does not imply 
that he undervalued the tifjliting done tliere or the importance of the 
results which followed Hooker's success. 

According? to the order of this eveninpf's exercises distinguished 
speakers from the Xorth and South will address you, and I will not 
longer postpone the rich entertainment which awaits you. 

ADDRESS OF COL. LEWIS R. STEGMAN. 

Comrades of the Kortii and South : To me has be^n assigned 
the th<Mne *' Hooker's army at Chattanoo<i;ji," an army com^wsed of three 
elements, the men of the Army of the Cumberland, the Army of the 
Tennessee, and the Army of the Potomac, the latter the trooi)8 that he 
had bron^ht from the fiehls of Virginia, the lirst composing detach- 
ments that wore joined to his forces by a series of circumstances. It 
was a splendid combination, those hanly men of the Western armies 
and the men of the East, and in the union eifected they i>erfonned deeds 
that will live whih» these valleys and nmssive, high, broad hills shall 
stand on the face of nature. 

Chickamauga had been fought in bloo<ly rounds of deadly encounter 
on the bright autumn days of September, with Meade fiakcing Lee on 
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the bauks of the Rapidau and Grant on the banks of the Mississippi. 
Then came sad stories of the beleaguerment of the gallant army of the 
Cumberland, within the fortilied lines of Chattanooga, by the army of 
Bragg, with disaster in prospect, and sore distress pervading the heroic 
ranks of the battlers of Chickamauga's tiekl. 

It seems unnecessary to revert to all the details of the flashing orders 
by telegram, the hurrying to and fro of men in high places. Suftice it 
to say that it brought two of the small corps of the Army of the Poto- 
mac to the banks of the Tennessee, and Sherman, with one of Grant's 
armies, from the Mississippi. 

The Army of the Potomac detachment preceded the Sherman detail 
by several weeks. There were not many of them, the men of the Elev- 
enth and Twelfth Corps, under the cautious Howard and intrepid 
Slocum, both under the general command of Maj. Gen. Joseph Hooker — 
"Fighting Joe," as he was familiarly called, a name he utterly despised, 
but better known to his men as " Uncle Joe," in the kindly love they 
bore him. They knew him. Brave as a lion, yet sympathetic as a 
woman; always anxious for the welfare of his men. 

Unfortunately, the wagon trains of the two corps had been left in 
the East, and when they reached the West they were obliged to replenish 
from the scant stores on hand. It detained the troops in their onward 
progress and valuable time was lost. But finally parts of the corps 
were put in motion, one division of the Twelfth Corps, Williams's, being 
left upon the railroad as a guard, while the small bodies of Howard 
and Geary, of Slocum's corps, were moved forward. 

OUT OF RATIONS. 

In the meantime Rosecrans had been relieved and Gen. George H. 
Thomas, beloved old "Pap Thomas," had been placed in command of 
the Army of the Cumberland, suffering for want of rations, w ith its lines 
of communication in constant danger, thousands of horses and mules 
dead, and with not enough left to move the artillery for serviceable 
purposes. Matters looked very gloomy in the camps of Chattanooga 
in the days of October, 1863. History and the official records tell of 
prospective, imminent disaster there; of much that portended evil. 

But there was succor coming. Rosecrans had paved the way and 
Thomas followed his plans, Hazen was thrown down the river, Brown's 
Ferry was captured, and there was an eager awaiting of the boys who 
were marching to the relief of the Army of the Cumberland. And it 
must have been a gladdening sight to the outposts of that army when 
Hooker's men swept up the valley of the Wauhatchie and joined hands 
with them on the afternoon of October 28. Howard's corps had pro- 
ceeded between Raccoon and Lookout mountains, little disturbed by the 
Confederates on the latter eminence. Longstreet had possession there, 
and as he surveyed the moving columns he estimated them in rather a 
derisive way. He did not think there was much snap or fight in the 
relieving force. He probably changed his mind inside of the next 
twenty -four hours. 

While Howard was forming the junction at Brown's Ferry, and cov- 
ering one of the Kelley's Ferry roads, Gen. John W. Geary, with a small 
part of his division, was following Howard's corps, and was ordered to 
hold the Kelley's Ferry road where it joins the Whitesides and Brown's 
Ferry road, 3 miles to the rear of Howard and in the valley of the 
Wauhatchie. Hooker had so few men that he could not keep up a con- 
tin uous line — in fact, no connection at all — and Geary, with his hand- 
ful of men, was left to his own resources. 
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NIGnr FIGHT. 

Inofficial records mid in liistory tin' ttn-m "fteary's division" is invari- 
al)ly need ill couiiectioji with tliiMlisjierutoniglit tight at VVaiiliatcliiB — 
tliiit light wtiiuli decided mi mil' h fur t!ic Army of the Cuinliprlaud, and 
(ought at midnight on (titjilmr i:.s-2H. In reiility Ooary liad but bIx 
weak regimonta — three 'if Pennaylvaiiia nmler Gnbham jind tlivee of 
New York under Greene. Two of the New York regiments of (freene'a 
brigade were on detiKihwl service, and the fonr Ohio and two I'enusyl- 
Tania regiments which componed Candy's brigade were entirely absent. 
Thus Cieary had less than one half of his forre. In all there were about 
1,400 men. 

LongBtreet, from liis mountain fastness, saw all the movements, all 
the dispositions, nnd lie made all liis arrangements accordingly, Geiiry 
would bo an easy prey, and with (ieary disposed of he eonld readily 
defeat or overwhelm the rest. To conceive witli Longstreet was to 
(Mcei'ute, and his proposition in this case, under ordinary ctrcnmstances, 
might have proven very eflectuaL He made two sad mistakes. He 
underrated the stamina and the fighting character of the men whom 
he intended to destroy, and he made a night attack. The last is usually 
haKurddiis for any commander to undertake. In this case it was a 
serious blunder, but General Longstrcet did not know it. 

Geary was a cautious cximmander, and the signaling of Longsireet on 
top of the mountain made liiui take extra prec^autions. His pickets 
were ou tlie alert for any movements, and his little (V»rce slept on their 
arms. He did not know li-om which side attack was likely to come, 
rather anticipating it (torn the southwai'd. It came from the north 
side, Imtwoen Howard and hiniwrlf. Bnt when it came he waa all pre- 
pared, and f'>\- :^ .'< I I! I Mhiijilit until .'1 o'clock in the morn- 
nig, lie rewi^;i ■ .ilust hia lines, forming part of a 

square from tlic Ivclliy's ]■ crry ro-.id :iround to the railroad on the east 
The battle raged witli uiirtiiiitting fury for all the hours it occupied, 
and the ammunition of tieary's men was almost gone when the enemy 
retired, leaving the field in possession of the rnion troops. The light 
to destroy the relieving forces had proven one of disaster to the attack- 
ing troo]is, and the way was open for the " cracker line," for subsistence 
' to the beleaguered Army of the Oumberlaud. 

LONGSTRBET'S EEROK. 

One of the essential mistakes referred to on Longstreet's part, namely, 
liis night attack, needs more than passing reference here. His belief 
was that In the darkness snch a s])lendid force of Ugliting men as Jen- 
kins's South Carolinians, then commanded by Bratton, could in one rush 
overcome and demoralize any resisting force. Commonly this might 
have been the case. To greon troops, to weak troops, such an attack 
miglit have proven fatal. But the men whom IJratton met were the 
veterans of some of the severest battles of the East; men whose regi 
menta lia<l been decimated under the deadliest fire of modem warfare, 
and they wore the same men who, for eight hours of the hardest light 
ing at Gettysburg, had hurled back charge after charge of Stonewall 
Jackson's niagniiicent Southi'ons in their deadly and furious onsets at 
Gulps Hill on the night of the 2d of July, 1803, only a few months 
before; and the vivid lightning flushes of musketry m the dusk and 
dim moonlight liad noternirfor them. Thatpastcxperienceof Geary's 
men in night battle, and the want of it in Longstreet's troops, saved the 
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liekl for the Uiiiou and led to results far beyoud the ken of any soldier 
who carried sword or musket there. 

The deep boom of Geary's intense fire awakened the men of Howard^s 
cori)s. Hooker appreciated at once the intention of destruction, and 
from his camps, 3 miles away, started his columns in motion to save 
deary if he needed saving. Longstreet seemed to have foreseen this, 
and had arranged his plans accordingly. He took possession of and 
fortified two hills just under the nose of Lookout Mount^iin, one near 
the present railroad crossing. Throwing three brigades over the creek, 
he was prepared, if Bratton was successful and Geary destroyed, to 
push Howard's and Hazen's troops, or, in the event of a movement 
to assist Geary, to attack Howard's column on the fianks while on the 
march. The scheme was well thought out. His brigades had posses- 
sion of the hills, and as Howard's Eleventh Corps divisions were 
moved in the direction of the rapid, continuous firing of Geary, Long- 
street's men poured a fire into the fianks of Howard. 

It resulted difi'erently than was expected. Instead of flight or per- 
turbation or contiision in the ranks, the men of Howard unexpectedly 
changed their fiank march into line-of-battle front, and, despite the 
darkness of the night and the difficult nature of the ground in tbe 
ascent, closed in with the enemy and drove him from his positions. 
The small brigade of Tyndale took the hill nearest the bridge; while 
farther north Col. Orland Smith, with a skeleton brigade, fighting with 
the bayonet alone in the face of a heavy fire, captured all the works of 
the enemy, his arms, and a large body of prisoners. In this action Gen. 
Daniel Buttertield, Hooker's chief of staff, rendered gallant and con- 
spicuous service. General Hooker particularly characterized this feat 
of Colonel Smith's as one of the most valiant rendered during the war, 
and the service of his troops as of the most brilliant character. 

IMPORTANT AFFAIR. 

With these captures, on the dawn of the morning of October 29, ended 
the battle of Wauhatchie, minor in the number of troops engaged, all 
important in its results, for it established a source of supplies to the 
Army of the Cumberland ; and, in the means of nourishment furnished, 
framed the physical powers that made Missionary Bidge possible and a 
success. 

After the battle of Wauhatchie there was a cessation of hostilities 
for several weeks. It was only a preparation, however, for the greater 
drama which was to follow. The weeks were devoted to drill and 
camp duties, and the latter were particularly arduous to Hooker's men, 
with thin lines, much territory to cover in picketing, and the building 
and repairing of sup])ly roads from Kelley's Ferry, to which steamers 
were now running with subsistence stores. 

While all this was going on in peaceful quietude, the soldiers of 
Hooker's army were occasionally reminded of the presence of an alert 
foe by the whirring of shot and shell from the point of Lookout Moun- 
tain. As the shot or shell hurled t;pward Chattanooga or toward their 
own camps, the men were very forcibly reminded that the bold moun- 
tain, its gray rocks and trees, stood there as a fortification, a bristling 
bulwark, filled with armed men, who proposed to cK)ntest with the 
Union forces the right to stay in the valleys, and to bar their further 
progress. 

SHERMAN'S MEN. 

Then came a movement of Sherman's troops through the valley of the 
Wauhatchie. It was an evidence of reenforcemeate^ Oi ^tt^sx^^^o^^^ 
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of the army. Grant was in command, and it was pretty well assured 
that serioas work was in prospect. Few knew that any contest for 
Lookoat Mountain was coming, and it was just as well, i>erhaps, that 
they did not. Their peacefiS slumbers and quiet rest gave them 
strength for the trial when the day of combat arrived. 

Sherman's troops moved over Brown's Ferry, and was followed by 
the Eleventh Corps, with Howard, all to participate in a grand maneu- 
ver on Bragg's right at Missionary Ridge. It was intended to leave 
Geary in the Wauhatchie alone, to cover all the ground formerly occu- 
pied by Howard and himself. Hooker had received permission to 
accompany the Eleventh Corps, as it was to be in the conflicts at Mis- 
sionary Bidge. Grant intended to drive Bragg along Missionary Eidge, 
starting from its north ])oint, Sherman to be the sledge hammer. The 
whipping of Bragg would mean the evacuation of Lookout Mountain. 

With this militory plan carried out, Hooker would have been an 
insignificant factor in the result, for Howard was the commander of the 
Eleventh Corps, and Hooker might have been relegated to the rear as 
an onlooker. 

But in the campaign around Chattanoog^ the unexi)ected was con- 
stantly hapx>ening. it occurred in the breaking of the bridge at Brown's 
Ferry, preventing the crossing of Osterhaus's division and Crufb's divi- 
sion into Chattanooga to rejoin their corps. It gave Hooker about as 
many men as he had been deprived of when the Eleventh Corps was 
ordered away; and it left him, comparatively speaking, master of his 
own actions and facing Lookout Mountain. 

The other unezpect^ was the terrific rush at Missionary Eidge by the 
Army of the Cumberland, the seizure of the top where only the bottom 
was to be taken, and the total inability to find the officer who gave the 
order. 

The breaking of the bridge at Brown's Ferry made possible the attac'k 
on Tjookout Mountain, but it was not until the night of the "SM of 
November that it was decided that Hooker should make the attempt. 

OECnAED KNOB. 

While this was taking place as a series of events in the unmasking of 
war's i)roblem8, Howard's two divisions, of Schurz and \'on Steinwehr, 
on the afternoon of the 2M\ had participated in the movement of General 
Thomas's troops on Orchard Knob from the intrench men ts around Fort 
Wood. Howard's divisions performed their portion of the services 
required in gallant style, advancing the lines to beyond the Atlanta 
and Chattanooga Kailroad and Citico (3ieek, and j)lacinji: the Potomac 
troops in such position that they formed a uniting line with Sherman in 
his crossing at Chickamauga Creek, on the li4th of November. 

It was late at night on the 2M of November when General Hooker 
received directions from General Thomas to make a demonstration on 
Lookout Mountain tlie next day. The orders said to make a demon- 
stration to attract the attention of the enemy from Sherman on the left. 
All points of interest lay in advancing and benefiting the left. If 
Hooker, however, discovered a chance to carry the point of the monn 
tain he was to do so; and this '<])oint of the mountain" was supposed 
to be the bench from the end of the nose down onto and across the 
plateau. To get to or beyond the Craven house was not one of the 
original expectations. 

LOOKOUT MOUNTAIN. 

Hooker had been lying for nearly a month under the shadow of the 
mountain. He had studied it from afar and formed schemes for its 
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capture even before the privilege was granted to him, so that, when on 
the night of the 23(1 lie received the orders for attack, his plans, as 
already conceived, were promptly put into execution. Before daylight 
the men were up and doing. One day's rations and 100 rounds of 
ammunition per man were distributed; light marching order, no over- 
coats, although the weather was that of November days. Very few 
knew of the task aheail. The one day's rations and no overcoats gave 
impress to the idea that it was to be for some performance that was to 
be short, sharp, and decisive. And so, when the troops in the valley 
were mustered in their several camps and bivouacs and then marched 
out into o[)en grounds, there was a very indeterminate quantity in 
regard to the whereabouts of any prospective battle-fields. Lookout 
Mountain stood there grim and silent, and on this particular morning 
was enveloped in mist and fog and cloud. It was a day wanting in 
sunshine. 

Then came the march toward Lookout Greek, orders for the prepara- 
tion of bridges, and the quick buzz through the ranks, which went like 
a telegraphic dispatch, in fleetness, that the mountain stronghold was 
the objective point. The general officers of divisions gathered their 
several brigade and regimental officers together, and in brief, terse sen- 
tences explained the intentions and evolutions of the movement and 
what was expected of officers and men. 

Hooker's plan of battle was unique, original, and daring. Osterhaus 
was to develop in front of the enemy's position with Woods's and Wil- 
liamson's brigades, extending from the mouth of Lookout Greek to the 
railroad bridge, attracting the enemy's attention with a disj>lay of 
infantry force, while artillery was placed upon every prominent hill that 
commanded the front of Lookout Mountain, and wcmld also prove serv- 
iceable in supporting Osterhaus's infantry if he should be ordered to 
cross the creek with his infantry in attack or make a feint on tiie 
enemy's works, as circumstances and occasion afforded and required. 
While Osterhaus was arranging his details and i)reparing bridges, 
(Jruft's division was divided, Whitaker's brigade being sent to sn|)])()rt 
(ieary, while Grose's brigade was sent farther south than Osterliaus's, 
there to make a crossing of the creek immediately upon the ai)pearaiice 
of Geary's left flank opposite his position. 

This was the appearance of matters on the left and center of Hooker's 
line. On the right had been placed Geary with Whftaker. There was 
an interval of nearly 3 miles between the left flank and the right. 

Geary had marched his division down from his camp on Kaccoon 
Mountain to the hills beyond W^auhatchie railroad stiition, bordeiing 
Lookout Creek, and here Whitaker joined him. Geary found a gixxl 
foundation for a bridge at Light's dam, and after his skirmishers had 
captured the outposts of the enemy he prepared to cross the liagile 
bridge, hastily built. 

Hooker's force consisted of about 9,000 men, divided as follows: 
Osterhaus, 3,375; Geary's three brigades, 2,218; VVhitaker 1,355; Grose, 
1,693. In addition there was artillery and a small body of cavalry. 
Geary's first brigade was comi)osed mainly of Ohio regiments, under 
Candy; the Second Brigade of Pennsylvanians, under Gobham; tlie 
Third Brigade of New York regiments, which had been Greene's until 
the latter was wounded at Wauhatchie, was now known as Ireljind's. 
The division was a skeleton. Laughingly Whitaker had remarked that 
his brigade alone contained as many men as Geary's whole division. 
One regiment of each brigade was left in camp as a guard and as a 
reserve force. 
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When the bridge beyond Light's hou8ewivscorai>let«(l,<ieary ordered 
liiH troops forwEird. Tim head of column was to iisceud to tlie brisMiug 
palisadca, tbori front to the northward iu tiue of buttle, Cobhum's bri- 
pide leading the line, followed liy Ireliind; Whitaker's brigade follow- 
ing, but taking snpportiDg distance, while Candy's brigade came iit and 
elosod on Ireland. So the advance lino etood, (Jobham's Pennsylvanians 
on the extreme right, hundreds of feet n\i the monntnin under the iiali- 
Kades, Irehind'a New Yorkers in the center, and Candy's Ohioaus and 
I'ennsylvanians on tlie left, and resting on Lookout Creek, while 
Whitaker formed liiR brigade in two lines in support. 

Skinnisherswereadvaneedfromeaehof the hrigades, and at ft o'clock 
the advance commenced. It may be deemed singnlar that the enemy 
did not discover all these movements, and take precautions to prevent 
or obfitrtict them. But the mist and fognm»t have prevented thorough 
obaervatious, and besides. Gcary'd advant'e was far from any point 
ftom which an attacking force would naturally be supposed to come. 
It was fnlly 2^, nearly 3, miles (ram the Craven house, the maiu objective 
point which was i-eaohed. 

All the details of a battle can not be given in the brief space of such 
an address as this. All the bright and vivid coloring which lends 
enchantment to the glory of a battle picture must give way to facts in 
brevities. Lookout Mountain towers 3,400 feet above the sea level; ita 
altitude is 1,700 feet above the Tennessee Kiver, and the plateau on 
which the Craven house rests i« 1,400 leet above the river. From Ijook- 
out Creek the ascent is steep, ragged with rocks np to the palisades. 
Then, from the palisa*lea along the line of march to be puisued wei-e 
gullies aad depths, pit« and cavernous-appearing ravines. They vary 
in size, iu depth, some almost perpendicular. And over these obstruc- 
tions, a severe and taxing labor to overcome for the hardiest of men 
even at propitious periods, were to julvauce lines of skirmishers, lines 
of battle. 

DIFFICULTIES OVERCOME. 

Old soldiers of other battlefields, officers of acumen and discernment, 
when brought face to face with the difficulties that were overcome on 
that misty morning of November 'Ji can scarcely realize how it was 
accomplished. But it was, and it is due to the genius of Hooker, wlio 
believed that men conld do it; that the American soldiers he com 
manded could accomplish it, and his faith was not in vaiu. In front of 
Osterliaus was a series of difficult gorges, and (irosc and his raeii met 
part of the severities to which Geary and Whitaker were exposed in the 
climbing and footing, iu the ascent aiul descents, in the grasping at 
twig and shrub and tree t« assist in the hand-overhand pulling forward 
to advance. 

The firing at Geary's skirmishers commenced soon after the first com- 
mands to forward were given, and desultory musketry occurred at dif- 
ferent points along the line of advance. It di<l not cause a halt nor 
impede the lines. They kept up the steady tramp of determination. 
The first mile of adventure had taught them that they were equal to the 
task of climbing, and dangers of imagination were dissipated in meet- 
ing and overcoming mgged nature. It was an interesting sight, that 
swaying body of men, preserving line of battle front despite the clamber- 
ing and clutching, with regimental colors on alignment. 

A few prisoners were taken in theflrat movements, and it was learned 
that Walthall's brigade of Mississippians were the troops who Held the 
ftont. They were known to be brave, and their commander one of the 
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most dariiig of officers. So the men of the assaulting column felt that 
tLere was danger ahead. 

When Geary's line reached Grose's column that splendid officer imme- 
diately set liis brigade in motion, and the main body was strengthened. 
All the brigades moved forward then under accelerated pace. 

A RIDDLING FIRE. 

As soon as this line came into view of Hooker in the valley, intently 
watching the progress of the drama on the mountain side, the artillery 
on the eminences back of and west of Lookout Greek spurted forth their 
flame on the T'onfederate entrenchments, behind which Walthall had 
placed the major x)ortion of his brigade. It was a riddling fire, and kept 
the attention of Walthall's men at that front while Geary's combined 
force was coming up on his left fiank. Too late to be of service to him, 
Walthall learned of Geary's movement. As he turned that way to 
resist, he was met by fire ui)on every fiank, Osterhaus pressing his front, 
having crossed the creek, while the flags of Geary, Whitaker, and 
Grose were charging through the camps, over his intrenchments, and 
engulfing his battalions as prisoners. 

To save what he could, Walthall withdrew his decimated regiments 
across the plateau, fighting at every step, and on the plateau was met 
by a merciless fire from Naylor's guns at Moccasin Point, in addition 
to the charging yell and rifle shots from the front. Geary, with his 
skirmishers and lines of battle as perfect as when he started ; Whitaker, 
intact and crowding to the front in his enthusiasm; Grose, joining in 
the hurrah, while Osterhaus swept the whole left of the line, mastering 
the plateau, the line extending from under the topmost clifi' to Chatta- 
nooga Creek, on beyond the Craven House, Hooker's men in full posses- 
sion. The soldiers were exhausted. They had performed an herculean 
task. They had gone far beyond the line marked out by Hooker in his 
orders and governed by the instructions he received. They held a posi- 
tion by 12 o'clock noon that made connection with Chattanooga possible, 
and later in the day that was effected by the arrival of Carlin's brigade 
with quantities of ammunition, fresh soldiers, and relief for the front 
lines. 

CRAVEN HOUSE. 

The capture of the Craven house determined the battle. Lookout 
was won. Walthall established himself a few hundred yards to the 
east of the house and preserved his lines. Moore, who was to have 
been an important factor in assisting Walthall in the defense, hurried 
forward, but arrived too late, and was driven back from the Craven 
house fortifications. Later on Pettus's brigade assisted Walthall, and 
then Clayton's brigade, under Holtzclaw. 

There were six Confederate brigades, and, with Holtzclaw, seven, on 
Lookout Mountain. Why Walthall was not reenforced is one of those 
matters in military history that is an enigma. Situated as he was, 
Walthall and his Mississippians made one of the bravest defenses that 
occurred anywhere at any time during the war. It was sublimely 
heroic under fearfully exasperating circumstances. That magnificent 
defense, with a totally inadequate force, redounds to his credit, and yet 
tempers not one whit the grand honors which crown the brow of Joseph 
Hooker as the conqueror of Ijookout Mountain. 

It has been frequently said that the force of Hooker was overwhelm- 
ing. That is true, for the force he met in WalthaU^ but not true if all 
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the Confederate brigades had been nsed or they had been in position 
for effective service. As known, there were six brigades, accordiug to 
Coufederate official reports, and with Clayton's as a snocoring force, 
seven. Hooker had seven — ^three with Ctoary, two with Cmfts, two with 
Osterhaus. The fighting x>oint was at the Craven house, and it was 
not until late in the afternoon that three of the six and one succoring 
brigade formed lines to resist Hooker. It was a happy thing for the 
Union forces, disastrous to the Confederates. 

On the morning of November 25 the Stars and Stripes waved from 
the extreme i)oint of Lookout Mountain, giving assurance to the soldiers 
on the plains below that the mountain fortress was in i)ossession of the 
Union troops. Huzzahs greeted it, and the mountain and valley joined 
in the glad acclaim. 

AT THE BIDGE. 

It was an inspiration and an incentive to the Army of the Cumberland 
for their task of the next day at Missionary Bidge. 

On the 25th of November Hooker^s troops moved across the valley of 
Chattanooga Creek and assisted in the grand and magnificent assault 
on Missionary Bidge. Osterhaus's division led the column that day, 
going through Bossville Oap, and into a defile that broke into the retir 
of Bragg's army. Overcoming every obstacle of nature and defense, 
he penetrated to the very rear of Bragg's headquarters, capturing large 
bodies of the enemy. Meanwhile Whitaker's and Grose's gallant boys 
were climbing the main ridge, grasping the lefb of Bragg's line, and 
doubling it up with an impetuosity that carried victory at evei^ step. 
The onset was so swift, so determined, that resistance was in vain. To 
aid in the splendid climax, Geary's division mounted on the western 
slope, supi)orting Landgraeber's battery, which hurled shot and shell 
into the demoralized ranks. By nightfall, close to the right liank of 
the Army of the Cumberland, the superb heroes of that unexcelled 
cliarge up the rugged sides of Missionary Kidge, the soldiers of Hooker 
slept, having well performed their part in the j^rand pageant, under the 
I)ersonal directions and eyes of their illustrious commander. 

Gen. Braxton Bragg, the Confederate commander, speaks with earnest 
feeling of the entire rout and lli^ht of his left wing, in causing which 
Osterhaus, Cruft, and Geary played so distinguished a i>art, and which 
added to the disaster along his center, where Thomas charged, Bragg's 
right remaining intact and unharmed, and yet (reneral Grant in his 
rei)ort makes but a cursory mention of Hooker on the field. 

And even at tliat very time, November 25, Howard's troops were 
moving all over the Union left, a movable corps, his brigades dispatched 
to Sherman-s assistance on difl'erent parts of the line, and Buschbeck's 
brigade making some of the most desperate charges, at the Glass house 
near the tunnel, that were niade on that bloody lield. 

Why the ostracism of Hooker and his men on that field! Their 
deeds can never be etitatted, and ftiture history must do them justice. 

AT RINGGOLD. 

With a dash on the night of November 20 at Pea Vine Greek, which 
resulted in the capture of artillery, trains, and prisoners, the days of 
lighting around Chattanooga were drawing to a close. On the morn- 
ing of the 27th Hooker's troops, led by Osterhaus, entered the village of 
Kinggold. On the adjoining ridge, bounded on the right by Catossa 
Creek, and having a gap used by the wagon road and railroad, Cleburne's 
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Confederate division liad intrenched. Osterhaus immediately charged 
the ridge and met Avith a stubborn resistance. Geary was sent to his 
support, dividing his brigades, and after a severe battle, lasting nearly 
three hours, the enemy was compelled to retire. The whole fight was 
Hooker's, planned by him, fought by him, won by him, and was the last 
of the important Engagements which gave peace to Chattanooga, ren- 
dered it safe to the Union Army and rendered it so potential for good 
in the campaigns that followed and which led to Union success. 

After the Missionary liidge campaign, Howard's coii)S kept abreast 
of Sherman on the march to the relief of Burnside at Knoxville. It 
performed the full measure of its duty as required. When it returned 
it went into its old camps at Wauhatchie. Geary's division was already 
there, and once more, after a brilliaut campaign, the detachment of the 
Army of the Potomac was together under General Hooker. Osterhaus 
returned to Sherman and Cruft's to the Fourth Corps. 

Never, while the titanic cliffs of Lookout Mountain shall rise in 
fretted front, overlooking the valley of Wauhatchie, over the distant 
Missionary Kidge and the far off horizon of Ringgold, never can nor will 
the memory of Hooker's men and their magnificent services on these 
November days of 18C3 be forgotten. They are indelibly inscribed on 
the imperishable rocks of the mountains, in the furrows of the valleys. 

ADDRESS OF GOVERNOR W. C. OATES. 

Soldiers of the Lost Cause and Successful Defenders of 
THE Union: This is a great occasion, and an extraordinary compli- 
ment is extended to mc by the invitation to address you. I apprehend 
that my lack of ability will poorly vindicate the wisdom of the selection. 

Thirty-two years after one of the bloodiest conflicts in the history of 
battles, between the gallant soldiers who fought for the Union and the 
Confederates who fought for separate national existence, on the field 
of Chickamauga, the 19th and 20th days of September, 1863 — Satur- 
day and Sunday — is receiving its second baptism into the everlasting 
history of the great events of the world. 

This fraternal meeting and participation in the dedication of the 
great national park which will point out the scenes of the conflict to 
succeeding generations for hundreds of years, marks a new era in the 
history of civilization. 

In no book was it ever recorded that the battle-scarred soldiers of 
two opposing armies ever before met as brethren on such a field of 
strife to mark with enduring monuments where they shed each other's 
blood. 

The good example was first set by Members of Congress, who served 
in the opposing armies, voting for an appropriation of money from the 
National Treasury to purchase, mark, and beautify this gi*eat park, 
which properly embraces not only the field of Chickamauga, on which 
the Confederates were successful, but also that of Missionary liidge, 
where at a later day the Union forces were ecjually victorious. 

But a few months ago we saw unveiled in the city of Chicago a mon- 
ument to the Confederate dead. That caused not only many old Con- 
federates to pause and think how the mellowing influence of time 
smooths down the wrinkled front of war, but impressed the younger 
generation with the fact that the memories of the great struggle now 
belong alone to history. 

This great gathering and the fraternal feeling manifested will give 
to the historian, for record, something new under the sun. This great 
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ocoasion is a greater honor to the Union yeteran than to the Ck>nfed- 
erate, becanse he was a oonqneror, and yet he indulges no vain or 
offensive boast over his fallen rival. It is a high compliment to the 
Ck>nfederaie that his prowess and patriotism are thus acknowledged. 
It is patriotic and sensible on the part of the Union veteran because it 
commends the side he fought for to the more generous consideration of 
the younger generation of Southerners. 

The Union veteran, by this fraternity, extoUs his own gallantry and 
high soldierly qualities, by which alone he was ever able to triumph 
over such stubborn and determined foes. 

It is complimentary to the (/onfederate veteran in this way to acknowl- 
edge defeat tliough accomplished by overpoweriug numbers, and to 
strike hands with his late adversaries as honorable men; and it is not 
only commendable in the Confederate, but highly honorable and i>atri- 
otic, for him and his late foemen to meet here on this occasion, which 
proclaims to the world that we are a completely reunited nation ; that 
we really have peace. 

This meeting is a most impressive presentation to the civilized peo- 
ple of the entire world of the highest observance of the great national 
code of honor. 

ABHY OF NOBTHEBN VIBOINIA. 

I have been designated to represent, on this occasion, troops from the 
Army of Northern Virginia, who came down to reinforce the Army of 
Tennessee. This task should have been committed to abler hands. 

I was one of those who in an humble way performed a conspicuous 
part in the battle. I commanded the Fifteenth Alabama Infantry 
Begiment, and a part of the time, on the afternoon of the 19th, I com- 
manded four regiments of Law's brigade. Two entire divisions and a 
battalion of artillery were transferrcxl out hercs but the only brigades 
which arrived in time to participate in the battle were Benning's Geor- 
gia, Robertson's Texas, and Law's Alabama brigades of Hood's division; 
and Kershaw's South Carolina and Humphrey's Mississippi brigades 
of McLaw's division. 

These troops were all old veterans who had seen much service and 
had been commanded through many engagements by excellent officers 
and never had known defeat. 

It is not expected of nie that I should give a detailed account of the 
conduct of these brigades, or the regiments composing the same. It is 
enough for me to say that their gallant conduct was fully up to the 
highest standard they had erected for themselves at Manassiis, or Bull 
liun, at Seven Pines, Meadow Bridge, Gaines's Mill, Frazier's Farm, 
Malvern Hill, Cedar Kiin, Sharpsburg, Fredericksburg, Chancellors- 
ville, and Gettysburg, and some of the regiments were with Jackson in 
his celebrated valley campaign in 1862. 

The roar of the deadly musketry and the deafening thunders of the 
artillery were noises with which they were familiar; and at Chicka- 
manga on Sunday there stood before them a living wall of brave and 
determined men, yet when Longstreet said "Forward, my men," they 
moved like a thunder storm, which no line, however strong, and even 
though double, could long resist or withstand, and they had not drank 
a drop of powdered whisky, as one of the si)eakers upon the Union side 
has alleged. They needed no such stimulant, but without fear of ccm- 
sequences did their duty nobly. 

The Union lines were broken on that part of the field, and at the Lost 
I>oint of the heroic resistance there fell before the tire of my regiment 
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that accomplished and lamented soldier and poet, General Lytle, the 
author of "Dying, Egypt, Dying.'^ 

In this struggle — just at the turn of the tide — my regiment captured 
a two-gun battery, turned and discharged one of the pieces which was 
loaded, and the shell exploded within 3 feet of General Rosecrans's 
head, from which he miraculously escaped without injury, as he told 
me since the war. I replied, "Well, General, I would have been de- 
lighted to have killed you then, but now I am glad that you escaped 
unhurt." 

bbagg's mistake. 

At the close of the battle, with victory on his side, General Bragg 
made the mistake, too often made during our war, of failing vigorously 
to pursue the retreating foe. One or two days thereafter he deliber- 
ately moved up his army and besieged Chattanooga. Lougstreet, now 
reenforced by the brigades of Jenkins's South Carolina and Anderson's 
Georgia of Hood's division, Bryan's and Waffbrd's Georgia brigades of 
McLaws's division, was still on the left, his command extending to the 
west side of Lookout Mountain. 

• There seems to be considerable difference in opinion as to the num- 
bers of the respective armies engaged in the battle of Chickamauga. 
I listened with great pleasure to the speech of the distinguished and 
able gentleman from Illinois, General Palmer, who was an officer of 
high rank and bore a conspicuous part in the battle. I know his integ- 
rity forbids any erroneous statement; he gave the number from the 
data he found accessible. In this way he concluded that the Confed- 
erate force was about 60,60() men and the Federal force engaged about 
57,400 or 67,500 men, thus making a difference of about 3,000 in favor 
of the Confederates. I am satisfied that the gentleman's data included 
Longstreet's entire command, all the troops transferred with him from 
the Army of Northern Virginia. I have alreatly stated the names of 
four brigades of these troops which did not arrive until the 21st, the 
day after the conclusion of the battle. Jenkins's brigade was a very 
large one, but the average of the four was about 1,500 men each, and 
that makes a difference of 6,000, which, deducted from Bragg's sup- 
posed force, would leave him 3,000 men weaker than his adversary. 

But whatever may be said on this point, it is a fact that the two 
armies were pretty equally matched in numbers. General Palmer very 
candidly admitted the defeat of Rosecrans, and undertook to account 
for it by saying that Rosecrans made a mistake in ordering Wood's 
division from his right to the support of Reynolds on the left, or left 
center. 

Bragg's plan of attack for Sunday morning was that Polk, who com- 
mand^ the right wing, should at sunrise make a heavy assault upon 
theUnion left wing, drive it back upon the center, and obtain posses- 
sion of the passes through the ridge to Chattanooga. Then Long- 
street, who comnianded the left wing, was to make a furious assault 
upon the Union lines confronting him, and that army, thus dislocated 
and confused by Polk's success of the forenoon, was to be crushed and 
utterly routed. Polk did not begin the assault until about 8 o'clock, 
and not then with such force and vigor as to accomplish the object 
according to the plan; his part of the battle was wavering and fluctu- 
ating, first one side driving and then the other, with no decisive 
sMlvantages to either. From these persistent attacks by Bragg's right 
wing Rosecrans was impressed with the idea that this part of the field 
was where the main conflict would bo waged. His order, therefore, 

S. Rep. 637 12 
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trans ferrjng Wutxl's division to liitt left, was to Btreiigtheii liis lincii 
there agaiiiRt tlie repeated assaults. 

About 11 o'clock, wlien Loogstreet perceived tins movement tbna 
weaketiiiig tbe seeoiid line of Itosecraiie, he ordered his wiug forward 
to avigoroas flBflaiUt aud broke to pieces the right wing of liosecranii; 
thus weakened, he drove it &oui the field, and re-formed his liiie» nt 
right angles with Folk's wing and assaulted Suodgrass Hill and the 
a4iHcent bills and ridges held by Thoman, who never was driven iu dis- 
order Irom the bill, but retired aboot 8 oVlock p. ni. 

Why Polk's wing, during this last assault, lay still and failed to 
advance 1 do not tinderstand. Had Polk thrown his wiug forward and 
lu'oken Thomas's single line of battle north of the Snodgrass range of 
hills, nothing wjiild have saved Thomas from utter rout and tbe cap- 
ture of a large part of bis command. 

1 was sent over into Lookout Valley where the Fourth Alabama, 
under Colonel Bowles, was picketingthe river as sharpshooters near the 
end of Kaccoou Mountain and shooting the drivers and ti-uuia when 
they attempted to usetbo dirt wagon road on the other sideof tlie river. 
The pieket line was extended by companies from my regiment elear up 
to JJrowne Ferry. I had in reserve six uompanies of infantry, number- 
ing about 200 men, and a section of the Louisiana Uaitery. For thiee 
weeks we held this position. Bosecraus was restricted to one wagon 
road to supply his army, wbidi reached a condition producing grave 
apprehension that it would have to retreat, which it was not prepared 
to do, or surrender, which it much less desired to do. The vtilley was 
the key to Bragg's advantageous position. Its continued possession 
rendered Chattanooga nutenable by the Union army. 

A plan was devised to remove my command and thus raise the bloek- 
ade, and when General Grant assumed command it was carried out on 
the night of the 2fith of October, when he succeeded in landing, under 
General Hazeu, 2,L'tHI men on my side at the ferry. I made tbi.- best re- 
sistance I could with my handful of men, but just as day was breaking 
ou the 27th I was severely wounded and carried from the field. 

I had for two days reported indications and asked for reeuforcements 
to resist the attack, but they came not until that morning, when it was 
tod late. Thus, wo lost Lookout Valley; and Hooker's two corps, 
which came by way of Bridgeport, were thus enabled to capture Look- 
oat Mountain, after Longstreet's troops were withdrawn therefrom. 

When I got back to Lookout Creek, after having been wounded as 
8tate<l, I met (.leneral Law with seven regiments, coming to reenforce me. 
I told him that lie was too late and that if he would ride up on a spur 
of the mountain next to tbe river be could, with his field glass, see all 
over the valley. He did so, and on his return remarked that I was 
right, that there was a i)oiitoon bridge across the river at the ferry, and 
that an entire corps of the Union army was then in the valley. He said 
he had come according to his orders. The sun was then about one hour 
high. Tooslow! Tooslow! llewasorderedtocome too late. Some- 
lH>dy had woefully blundered. A newspaper corrcs|H>ndent, who signed 
his com niuui cations '• P. W. A.," undertook to blame me for the loss of 
Lookout Valley. 1 had succeeded in holding it tor three weeks with only 
two regiments and two pieces of artillery, assigned to this duty in the face 
of an iinntense army in Chattanooga, and two corps just below, on the 
opposite side, at }iridge|Mirt. 1 made two reports to General Jenkins 
as division ((mimander, and late the evening before I was driven out I 
made one to Longstreet through his adjutaut-geuer^ and appealed, 
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after stating the facts, for immediate reenforeements, but they were not 
sent until next morning, when too late. 

Witli that valley in our posse^ssion we liad all the railroads and tlie 
river, and one wagon road on the other side was ail that Kosecrans had 
by which to supply his army. The men and animals were very near the 
starvation i)oint when tlie blockade was raised by driving us out, as I 
liave described. 

General Jenkins brought his immediate command across the moun- 
tain late that evening and the battle of Wauhatchie occurred that or the 
next night, and our i)eople got the worst of it. 

A little red-headed boy named '* Billy ''Bethune, from Columbus, Ga., 
came to me just before the battle of Chickamauga and desired to be 
mustered in as a soldier. I declined because he was but 14 years old 
and not well grown at that. After the battle he told me that if 1 still 
refused to take him as a soldier he would go off and join some other 
command. I told him that he njight renmin with the regiment without 
being mustered in and at the next battle I would give him a gun and 
allow him to try his hand and see how he liked it. On the morning of 
the 27th of October, before day, when I was i)reparing my small com- 
mand for the attack at Brown's Ferry, I felt someone pull my sleeve. 
It was little " Billy." He said, ^'Colonel, do you remember your prom- 
ise!" I ordered that a gun and cartridge box be given him, which was 
done, and he went through the engagement unhurt. The next night at 
Wauhatchie he was not so fortunate. The major who was in command 
of the regiment was down near the bridge after our line was broken and 
the men were straggling back and taking out wounded comrades. An 
Irishman who belonged to the regiment came along with someone on 
his back. The major called out, '^ Who is that?" He answered, "Jimmy 
Kutledge, sir." *' Who is that you are carrying out!" said the major. 
"Billy Bethune, sir." "Is he wounded ?" " lie is, sir." "How is he 
wounded!" "He is shot in the back, sir." At that moment Billy's 
childish voice rang out on the night air, "Major, he is a damned liar; I 
am shot across the back." [Loud laughter.] 

Bragg was forced to retire to Missionary itidge. Longstreet's troops 
did not participate in the battle which occurred there on the l^oth day 
of November, as he had gone with them and Bushrod Johnson's division 
to Knoxville to resist Buruside's advance. He also had W^heeler's cav- 
alry, and was afterwards joined by Jones's cavalry brigade from West 
Virginia, making his army over 20,0()0 strong. 

The Confederate strategy attempted was for Longstreet to crush 
Burnside, or put him hors de combat, and return in time to reenforce 
Bragg before Grant would be ready to assault him. But Burnside, 
with a superior force, was too strongly intrenched, and Longstreet could 
not dislodge nor drive him, and while attempting it Sherman reenforced 
Grant, they attacked and beat Bragg and drove him to Dalton, Ga., 
and in couseciuence Longstreet raised the siege of Knoxville and 
retreated mto east Tennessee, and thus ended the campaign of 18G3. 

(CAUSES OV THE WAll. 

Fellow-soldiers, pardon a few reHec'tions upon the primary causes of 
the unprecedented and unequal struggle, and the consequences of the 
war. "Speak of me as I am, nothing extenuate nor set down aught in 
malice; then will you speak of one who loved not wisely, but too well." 

W^e poor rebels lost all save honor, and now will you listen patiently 
for a brief period to one of them while giving his side iis impartially as 
he cant 
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Tbe oltl CoDfciIerate veteran can look backward without shame; he 
can Ktand erect with a pi-oud couscientioutiness that he fought for a jnst 
uause, whiiili though lost waa partially won, and say to all the ^ro^ld, 
lot the history of the great couflict bo peuued by an impartial baud, 
ftilly aud fairly to both sides, and there will not be a sentence, & line, 
or a word in it to bring a blusb of shame to the cheek of him who did 
his duty in foIlowinR the red starry cross of the late Oonfederacy. 

Let the blasphemous months of tbe bloody-shirt sbriekers be closed 
and the timth be told, and our cause and the heroism which sustainiil 
it for four immortal years will illuminate the brightest chapters of the 
true history of that great coutlict. 

Thei-o never was a war wherein the object of the invader was any 
thing Bhort of extermination in which there was more involved or the 
result of which waa fraught with greater consequences, nor was there 
ever a war tho real causes of which were so irajwrfectly understood by 
otiier nations aud many even of the American people. 

One of the underlying causes of the conflict of arras was that in our 
citizenship there were two distinct types of civilization — the Cavalier 
aud the I'uritan. Between these there were frequent conflicts in the 
mother country centuries ago. They were transplanted to this country 
by many of the Cavaliers settling in the Southern States and the Puri- 
tans in the Northern and Eastern States of tho Union, iiotli were high 
tyi>es of civilization, but utterly unlike. The first well-defined distinc- 
tion between them was in the reign of Queen lillizabeth and the first of 
the Stuarts, along about tho middle of the sixteenth centnry. 

The dissenters from the Ohureh of England who advocated a j»urer 
doctrine and a higher life assumed to possess all the Godliness and vir- 
tne, aud, not satisfied with these, assumed to think for others, to prescribe 
rules to govern the consciences of others, and who in a Pharisaical spirit 
thanked God that they were uot as other men. These were culled 
Puritans. 

In this country they retained much of their original faith and prac- 
tices until the lessons of tbe war vastly improved their manners. 
Cromwell, whose greatness was equaled only by bis meanness and 
cruelty, was of this type. 

Those wbo adhered to the church and the Parliament and supported 
Charles I were called Cavaliers. They were notetl for their conserva- 
ti8ni,favoring well-established institutions, protecting the rights of prop- 
erty, and favoring the regular orderly methods of business. They were 
never rigidly righteous, but liberal, generous, brave, and disposed to 
mind their own business and let that of other people alone. Tbe two 
fought each other repeatedly in England. 

The interference of the one with the business and institutions of tbe 
other in tins country was oue of the underlying or basic causes of the 
gi-e^it conflict. 

Ido uot wish to be understood as asserting that all tbe people of this 
country belong exclusively to the one or the other of these types, for 
they are the extremes. Tbey arc greatly in the minority. A large 
majority of our people may be classed as intermediary, and uot belong- 
ing distinctively to either one of these classes. This middle class will 
in the course of time absorb the extremes and possibly produce men 
and women of greater excellence than either. Upon this great con- 
servative mass tbe future peace and happiness of this country depend. 

The intermeddling of tbe Puritans and the hot-headed repulsiveness 
of the Cavalier leaders, notwithstanding they were largely in the minor- 
ity, stirred up tbe strife, set tire to the forest, aud caused tbe great oon- 
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flagration and suffering which ensued. The lesson it taught is of such 
weighty magnitude and solemnity that it is to be hoped that neither 
side will ever forget it, or allow its follies and cruelties to be repeated. 
An aggressive fanaticism meeting a brave and reckless defiance ignored 
the demands of reason, caused an ocean of tears to be shed, drenched 
the land in blood, and sacrificed the lives of a million of men and untold 
millions of treasure. 

It is sometimes Asserted that the war was a necessity merely to settle 
the construction of the Constitution. I think that is a mistake. It 
indicates a want of recollection as to the true ciiuses of the war, or 
those who assert it have convenient memories or a genius for inventing 
theories of conciliation for our defeat. 

Contentions as to strict or latitudinous construction of the Constitu- 
tion, as to partial legislation, unjust taxation, and unequal commercial 
advantages, while producing temporary irritation and excitement, would 
never of themselves have influenced any of the States of the South to 
have attempted secession from the Union. 

SLAVERY. 

Every well-informed person knows that the agitation of the slavery 
question was the immediate and provoking cause of secession. The 
presence in our midst of the African race, for which they are in no wise 
responsible, has ever been the Pandora's box of our American politics. 

Slavery, it must be conceded, is contrary to natural right, but it was 
a lawful State institution, and so recognized by the Constitution of the 
United Stilt es. Being a State institution, it was the right of the State 
in which it existed to continue or abolish it. The responsibility, moral 
and otherwise, for its continuance belonged alone to the people of the 
State wherein it existed. 

The institution had come down to the Southern people through sev- 
eral generations. They had invested their money in slaves. Its nature 
and character were not generally understood by the people of the North, 
in whose States it once existed, but had been abolished for many years. 

They professed to believe that men owned the licsh, blood, and souls 
of their slaves, treated and disposed of them with no more regard for 
their well-being than if they were lifeless chattels. The owner of the 
slave only had a right to control and dispose of his labor and intlict 
upon him such corporal punishment as was allowable at the common 
law. Of course, it was contrary t^) the bliick man's natural right to 
freedom, but it was the road by which he reached civilization. 

In every slave State the law maile it a penariiffehse for the master 
not to provide a sufficiency of healthful food and clothing, or to unrea- 
sonably punish his slave, or to make him work on the Sabbath, and to 
to kill him was murder. 

I knew a man to be tried the year before the war began for killing 
his slave, and he was convicted and sent to the penitentiary. | A voice 
from the audience: "He should have been hung, damn him!"] Well, 
there are a good many people who deserve hanging and never get their 
deserts. Tlie jury in that case were better judges than you or myself. 
Cruelties were in a good many instances practiced upon the slave and 
never detected and i)unished, because it was difficult to obtain the 
jn'oof. The negroes simply passed through the fiery furnace of slavery 
to reach civilization, which was the only road by which they could have 
obtained it. 

Interest and humanity united in making the master careful of the 
health and life of his slave. 
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It was iibiiHC, tlirciits, and iiui«JiKling assaults iipoii tlie rights of tiii! 
State to regulate its own local ami (loniestic aflnirs voicwl by k-acUii}; 
men of tlie Puritanical tyi>o who abused and traJured justices of tiie 
8iiproine Court for decidiug that slavery was lanfnl, and who do- 
noQiiced the iuatitiitioii and polygamy as twin relicis of barbarism, as 
the sum total of all villainy, as a leagne n-itli death and a covunatit 
with hell, until their doctrines incited a band of fanatics to believe that 
they were inspire<l by heaven to light the torch of revolntion in South- 
ern bomes and to invEide a Southern State for the purpose of inciting 
the slaves to insnrrection, arson, and indi sen minute murder of the 
white people; and when the chief of llieae malefactors was oxecuteil 
church bells were tolled in some of the Northern cities to ranoiiias 
him as a martyr. 

These were the irritating causeR which arous&I feobnga of indipna- 
tion and prepared the minils of the Southern people for secession fi-oni 
the Union, 

Then, when a great and growing ])oliticiiI party, confined alone to the 
Northern States, whose slogan was hostility to the institution of 
slavery, and whose orat'>rs were full of intemperate denunciatiou of the 
Southern people, sueeeeded in electing its President, who had pro- 
claimed the irrepressible conflict — that this country most all be slave 
or fVee labor — the apprehensions of the Southern people were awakened 
to a common danger; not about slavery alone, lutt that their audent 
and woll-define*l right to govern their own internal afl'airs in their own 
way would be denied and destroyed, not directly, bnt by attrition, 
nnder the gniae of law and ronstitutinuiil administvation. [Sensation 
and dissent in the ,indtcnce.| I know that some of yon Union men do 
not relish wliat I am saying, but hear me throagh; I will tell yon the 
ti-nth and give you nothing but iiu.-ts. - -— - 

SECESSIOW. 

Conventions were called and assembled in the different States of the 
Soath, each to decide for itself what slionld be done. 

Eleven of these conventions, holding that the Union was a voluntary 
one, and that it was no longer a safeguard and protection, but a 
menace to their rigtits, resolved to withdraw from it and form another 
Union in which it was believed there would he peace, harmony, and 
security of rights resulting from homogeneity of interests. 

They did not stop to consider collateral (jnestions, uor what might 
logically follow their action in case of success. They reasoned syllogis- 
ticnily thus: If the Union was a volmitavy one, entered into by the 
States for their mutual benelit iuid i)rotcctio», thou when, in the opin- 
ion of a State, such security was no longer guaranteed, but jeopardized, 
or denied, it had the right to withdraw from such a Union ; and if a 
State Iiad the right to withdraw, or secede, it followed aa a logical 
sequence that the Union had no right to coerce such State to remain 
witbiu it or to return after having withdrawn from it. 

But the Union denied that it was a volnntary one, and asserted a 
paramount and perpetual nationality, and under the Oonstitntiou it 
claimed the right to coerce the States to remain within it. However 
illogicul, this was the doctrnie of the Unionists. 

Thus was presented a great issue which unfortunately oor Constitu- 
tion provided for no umpire to peaceably adjiTdicate, and bence the 
qnestion was necessarily submitted to the arbitrament of arms — the 
court of last resort among nations. 
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It was not jealousy and hatred we bore toward our Northern breth- 
ren. It was not their successful rivalry of us in trade and commerce. 
It was not an ambitious lust for power, nor a spirit of unrighteous dic- 
tation which led the serried ranks of the South to battle. 

It has been asserted by some of the distinguished speakers here who 
served in the Union Army that the abolition of slavery was one of the 
grand objects for which tlie war was waged. I deny this proposition. 
The resolution adopted by Congress declaring war against the seceded 
States set forth the purposes to be "the restoration to the Union of 
the revolted States with all their rights, dignities, and institutions 
unimpaired;'' and slavery was the chief institution. During the first 
two years of the war whenever slaves escaped from their owners and 
entered the lines of the Union Army they were returned; and you 
could not more deeply offend a Union soldier than to tell him he was 
fighting for the freedom of the negroes. lie would indignantly deny 
it and say he was fighting for the maintenance of the Union. When 
President Lincoln called for 75,000 troops at the beginning he supposed 
that ninety days' service was as long as they would be needed. It was 
supposed that the slaves would rise in insurrection, assert their free- 
dom, lay waste the country, slaughter the whites, and all would be 
ended within that period. To the surprise of the people of the North 
not a single lawless outrage was committed by any slave throughout 
the seceding States on any white person during the entire war. They 
remained at home, labored, and made supplies for the support of the 
women and children and our armies in the field. While this state of 
affairs continued the Confederates were triumphant in all the principal 
engagements. 

Mr. Lincoln was an abolitionist, but it is a great mistake to suppose 
that this reason and his sympathy for the slave induced him to put 
forth his emancipation proclamation. Prior thereto he suspended Gen- 
eral Schenck from command in Maryland because he undertook the 
emancipation of the slaves, which Mr. Lincoln said was in violation of 
the Constitution. His proclamation was issued, after due consultation 
with his Cabinet, as a war measure. He regarded the slaves as con- 
traband of war, because an aid to the enemies of the Union. The terms 
of the proclamation were for the Southern States to lay down their arms 
and return to their former positions in the Union, and if they failed to 
do this by the 1st of January, 1863, he declared their slaves thereafter 
to be free. Ho admitted that he had no other power to abolish slavery. 
If the South had been fighting for slavery, we had then but to layxiown 
our arms and return to the Union with that institution which would 
have been in accord with the imrpose of Ccmgress in declaring the war. 
But we were fighting for separate national existence, and i)aid no atten- 
tion to the proclamation, and slavery was abolished as a result of the 
war. 

It was not for slavery as such, for the majority of our men never 
owned a slave. A large majority of our soldiers were poor laboring 
men. They were horrified at the idea of 4,000,0(^0 emancipated slaves 
being turned loose in their midst, raised to the equality of citizenship, 
invested with the elective franchise, and brought into competition with 
them as free laborers, which aroused the pride of race sui)eriority, and 
the invasion of their right of local or State government oft'ended alike 
the dignity of these men and the slave owner; they stood united and 
fought like devils, as every Union veteran will testify. 

For two and a half years of the immortal conflict our flag floated 
triumphantly on nearly a hundred fields of battle. We fought with the 
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same spirit of oiir Kevolationary sires, who bought with their precious 
blood the privileges we uow enjoy. >Ve fought for the right of onr 
Sta1«5 to regulate and goveru their owu affaii-s, Cree from the dictation 
of others, and to form such compacts and associatioua with each other 
as wonld serve best to preserve their mutual rights of local goveruujeut. 
We fonglit for the right as God gave us to see the right. 

State allegiance aud State pride, which epraug from the love of home 
and its sacred i)reciacts, sent our gallant men forth with the xirayere 
and blessings of wives, mothers, sisters, daughters, and sweethearts, 
armed with stout hearts and wilhng hands to meet threefold their 
nnniber in the death grapple of red-handed wnr. 

The love of home is a sentiment which pervades every land that is 
watered by the i^ing of floods and all his tributaries. It is founded in 
nature, differing only in degree in different races of men, and is every- 
where the taproot of the loftiest and truest patriotism. It is illus- 
trated, said Ersliine, in the person of an indignant Indian princ« whose 
country was being invaded and occupied by white men. Addressing 
the governor of the colony, while surrouudo^l by his followers and hold- 
ing in his hand a bundle of sticks aa the uote^ of his unlettered elo- 
qaence, he said: 

Who IB it that ciiiiaos this rivpr to rise in tlin high moiintainB and empty itself iuto 
tlie ocean t Wlio ia it that oDtisei) to blow the loud winds of winter iind (hut calma 
tlioni again iu aiimnieTf Who is it that raiaeii up tbeao lofty foreata and bla^ta (b^m 
with thtf quick lightning at hia pleaanrol The aume lieiiig that gava to yoii a 

udit, 
nation.) 

A true American illustration of this sentiment is fonnd in the heroic 
conduct of Colonel Travis and his 188 Texans at the Alamo. They 

resolved to resist Santa AnaV adviince with 4,001) men. Travis's 
appeal to Lis men was brief; he said: 

We fire Texans. Here are oor homea and odi loved ones; let ua reaolve to die 
where no are, in their defense. If any man fear the reaponaibilitf, let him step 
forward and ho aliall be discharged and allowed to retire. 

One man alone embraced the opportunity and retired in disgrace 
while escape was practicable. All the others, including Travis, Davie 
Crockett, and Bowie, fell at their posts, and to day you can rea<l the . 
everlasting message to their countrymen, engraved upon the little 
monument to their memory in the old capitoi of Texas: "Thermopyl;« 
had her messenger of defeat; the Alamo had none." 

Nowhere on earth is the love of home and pride of local government 
more deeply implanted or more potential than among the people of the 
Southern States. 

INEQUALITY OF FORCE. 

Conceding equal patriotism and bravery to those who bore aloft the 
standards of the Union, the imperishable glory of the Confederates 
conspicuously appears in the inequality of uumbers, resources, and 
appliances of war. 

Just think of that inequality. Eight millions on our side against 
twenty-five millions of people on the other and the whole world to re- 
cruit from. Yon with a government of unlimited credit, exhauatless 
resources, an ample supply of the best arms and muuitious of war, and 
a commerce but little disturbed. 

The Confederacy deficient in all these and her ports closed and block- 
aded; without even the nucleus of an army or navy; withoat arms or 
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ammunition; without a commissariat; without money; without credit; 
without factories, and accustomed only to the peaceful pursuits of hus- 
bandry, were armed with nothing at the beginning save our own stout 
hearts and the manly resolve to vindicate our rights at every hazard. 

A STORY OF CAPTAIN LAIRD AND THE POLES. 

Nothing more forcibly illustrates the destitution and determination 
of our people than an occurrence at Island No. 10, in the Mississippi 
Itiver. General Tilghman was in command of four regiments, and one 
or two of them were armed with old George Law muskets and the 
others with poles cut somewhat in imitation of wooden guns. The 
General told the field officers that he would have the long roll beaten 
after midnight to see how the company officers and men would take it. 
When it occurred, Colonel Baker said he went to a position from which 
he could observe his regiment unseen by the men. Captain Laird's 
company was from Coff'ee County, in South Alabama. He had a long 
flowing red beard and green eyes, and would fight anything in the 
shape of an enemy. He had an old, long cavalry saber drawn and was 
walking up and down in rear of his company, looking like Goliah with 
his weaver's beain. His first sergeant, a pale-faced, uneducated man, 
who talked with a long drawling voice, but had an abundance of good 
hard sense, said, "CaptJiin Laird, 'spose the Yankees do come; what are 
we gwine to do with these here poles!" That was a poser. The Cap- 
tain halted for a moment, and then replied most vigorously, ** Sergeant, 
thr6w yoyr poles to hell, draw your pocketknives, and cut them to the 
hollow, G d d m them." [Laughter and applause.] 

The records show the total enlistments in all the Confederate armies 
during the war to have been but little more than 600,000, while in all 
the armies of the Union there w^ere over 2,800,000. It is fair, however, 
to state that a larger percentage of the latter were reenlistments than 
of the former, and a larger invading force is often equaled by a smaller 
one acting on the defensive. 

Notwithstanding the great disparity in numbers and our destitution 
of the sinews of war, for four immortal years our flag floated in the 
breezes of heaven as the symbol of the storm-cradled nation. But as 
time rolled on the Confederate lines became more and more attenuated. 
When the rolls were called there was no response to three fourths of 
the names upon them ; those who did not answer were disabled or dead. 

Superiority of numbers, improved by discipline and experience, 
enabled the Union forces to beat us back, until they formed a cordon 
around the struggling Confederacy. We were beaten back step by 
step, but gave blow for blow as our comrades fell around us. No more 
heroic or impressive scenes ever occurred in the history of warfare. 

But there must be an end to human endurance, and at last, when all 
our strongholds were captured, our rivers full of hostile gunboats, our 
railroads worn out and broken, our soldiers starving or living on half 
rations, frequently sharing the corn with the horses; when 300,000 
hillocks marked the last resting places of those who had sacrificed 
their lives upon the altar of their own and their country's honor — God 
Almighty forever bless their souls — when widows and orphans became 
numl^rless, and grief and mourning were visitors to nearly every 
household, the hearts of our people sank in despair. Their sublime 
courage failed them, and many wrote to their loved ones who still 
survived to give up the hopeless struggle and come home. 

To all such this was the supreme trial, the test of superiority — ^to 
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decitlB between duty and afFoctimi to the family, with subjngution and 
defeat on thu oiiii side, and on the other an lioimrablo death for the 
cause to which tht-y bad Shown snch devotion. 

Many abandoned the cause— I cnn scarcely call it desertion, altliougli 
tt'chniciilly it was — but many of tlie heroes of ii bundled battles, vet- 
erans of Lee and Jackson and of Johnston, whose scarred bodiea, tat- 
tered Dogs, and atteuuated tankn told so eloquently the tale of thuii- 
floings, preferred an bonornble deatb, and remained in lino stJII ready 
to fight and to die for Dixie. 

They thus presented to the world an example of heroism similar to 
that of Cambroune, the commander of the Inst square of the Old Guard 
at Wat«rloo. 

When the pile of corpses around tlie square was larger than the balk 
of the living, their comrades groaning in death agonieB, tho French 
army broken and fleeing, the Allies with eighty cannon shotted and 
ready to fire upon this devoted group, Generals ColviHe and Maitlaud, 
Bti'uck with admiration for such heroism, rodo forward and cried aloud, 
"Brave Frenchmen, surrender." The response came back in hmguage 
as defiant and more contemptuous than that of, " The Guard dies, hut 
never surrenders." The cannons belched forth their tjiunder, and when 
the smoke Hftod a quivering heap of corpses alone remained. 

When Lee's great brain could plan no more, when Johnston's can- 
ning hail given o'er, and nothing but omnipotence could have averted 
the surrender, these ragged veterans were still ready to march into the 
jaws of deatb, where the hellish din of battle drowned the shrieks of 
the wounded and the groans of the dying. 

Ah! But who has language to portray the heroism of such brave 
soalfit They stood by their colore unflinchingly when carnage, ruiu, 
and death reigned supreme. Tlicy went with Gordon in the liwt wild 
charge ho made, "While there was not a man disiriayed, and all tho 
world wondered." 

THE END. 

The great drama drew rapidly to a close and the star of hope, which 
had shown with such brilliiint luster in tho constellation of nations, 
went down beneath the southern horizon on tho field of Appomattox 
to rise no more forever. 

Tho high court of force bad sealed its decree and thereby blotted the 
Confederacy out of the firmament of nations. To us it was an event of 
sorrow and sadness. To the other side it was a great triunii)h and day 
of rejoicing; but, my friends, the decision was the most expensive ever 
rendered in the history of the world. 

No other nation would have made such herculean efforts and expended 
snch incah-iilable sums of money to have achieved success as did the 
Union. With all our distidvantagos and one third of the population of 
the .receding (States oiien enemies to us or in sympathy with the Union, 
and nearly 600,000 soldiers in the Union armies which you obtainoil 
from Europe for the bounty — notwithstanding all these disadvantages 
of the Confederates, the fighting we did woiUd have whipped any other 
nation than tho United States. [Applause from both sides.] 

The totiU taxable value of our property at the beginning of the war 
was five and a quarter billions of dollars. The cost to the Uutouof our 
subjugation, including pensions up to last year, has been eight and a 
quarter billions, or throe billions of dollars more than all the property< 
including slaves, in the eleven seceding States was worth at the begin- 
ning of tho struggle. 
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Though hard to do, we accepted the decision with the Siime good faith 
and manliness with which we had fought for our convictions. 

While one might as well undertake to disprove the divinity of Christ 
to the ecumenical council as to argue to an old Oonfederate veteran 
against the right of secession, yet the exercise of that right, at the 
time and in themanner it was done, will always be regarded by thought- 
ful men as a rash and inconsiderate act. 

THE RESULTS. 

If success had not been impracticable on account of the disadvan- 
tages I have already enumerated, there were other almost insui)erable 
difficulties in the way of the success of our cause. 

Had there been any great obstacle for a dividing line, a range of high 
mountains or a body of water similar to the English Channel, or had 
the Mississippi River flowed from east to west instead of bisecting the 
Confederacy, complete separation would have been both wise and prac- 
ticable. Had we succeeded with a mere imaginary line of separation 
the tendency to conflict would have been as certain and more frequent 
than that between England and Scotland before they united in one 
Government. Permanent peace would have been impossible. 

While the right of secession, to my mind, was beyond controversy, 
yet when put into practice might have proven a boomerang, for it is 
equally clear that it would have established the right of disintegration. 

Tiie congenital germ of dissolution would have produced constant 
apprehension, and confronted by our own precedent we could not have 
questioned the right of any State to secede from the compact; and 
hence, had we succeeded, we might ere this have had two or more 
confederacies. 

Another consolation for our defeat is that we have escaped the dan- 
ger of the multiplication of governments on this continent, which, if 
brought about, would result, as it has in Europe, in large standing 
armies, burdensome taxation to maintain them, and involvment in 
bloody wars, threatening the destruction of liberty itself. 
^ Slii^ry was destroyed as a result of the war, but it was an institu- ^c x 
tion which had served its purpose in the civilization of the African race 
in our midst so far as it could be done through such an institution; and 
under the laws of an all-wise Providence when an institution ceases to 
be of utility its destruction will follow. And now that it is numbered 
with the things of the past, no one would have it reestablished. J 

The earnestness and gallantry of our soldiers on both sides will for- 
ever command the admiration of the world; and while hundreds of 
tliousan<l8 of valuable lives were lost and the land draped in mourning, 
on the other hand there was avast impetus given to education, a great 
advancement in science, the development of genius which has given to 
the nations of the world their ironclad navies and other destructive 
engineery which are contributors to peace and will in the future save 
the lives of millions of mm. 

Alabama, with a population of 526,271, equipped and sent to the field 
100,000 brave Confederate soldiers, and 6,000 who fought on the Union 
side, while we left at home 436,000 slaves. My State furnished a greater 
number of soldiers to the war than she had voters. My friend Gen. 
John B. Gordon, one of the bravest of the brave, whom we have with 
us today, went to the front from Alabama. 

The effect of the war upon the character of the Federal Government 
was tersely expressed by the Supreme Court of the United States in a 
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single sentence: ^^An indestructible Union composed of indestructible 
States!" 

THE BLUE AND THE GRAY. 

Something over two years ago, at the great naval review, when the 
DolphinjWith the Secretary's liag flying, passed out of Hampton Roads 
and by tbe long line of splendid ships of our new Navy — fifteen in 
number — each fired a salute of seventeen guns, and when the longer 
line of foreign ships was passed, old admirals with uncovered heads 
dipped their colors, and each ship fired seventeen guns; and the forts 
in New York Harbor gave forth like salutations to a msin who stood 
upon the forward deck of the Dolphin in plain citizen's attire. With 
his left hand he could not uncover his head in acknowledgment of these 
salutations, for that arm hung limp by his side in consequence of a 
wound he received at the Wilderness in 18r>4, when he was trying to 
dissolve the Union. 

Under the old moribund statutes he was ineligible to even a lieu- 
tenancy in the Army or Navy; yet lie is the commander of all the pow- 
erful ships and skillful oflBcersof the United States Navy. Who is this 
man, and how did he obtain that position! Hillary A. Herbert, of 
Alabama, an old Confederate colonel. He obtained the position from 
the same hand that made a distinguished Union general Secretary of 
State. 

Gresham and Herbert — Union and Confederate — the blue and the 
gray! All distinction on account of the side a man espoused in our 
war stricken down, and all alike again citizens of this great Kepublic. 
Thank God and Grover Cleveland ! 

We recognize that "the Union and the Constitution are one .and 
inseparable now and forever." While we moisten with our tears the 
ashes of our fallen comrades, we can say with the latc^. Father Hyan 
that — 

The ffTavcs of tho dead with tho fjrass overgrown, 
ShaliHtill be the footstool of lil)ortv\s throno. 



ADDRESS OF GEN. J. A. WILLIAMSON. 

Comrades of the Union and Oonfedekate Akmies: At the 
command of my former regimental brigade and d(»i)ai'tment commander, 
and my i)resent commander in the Society of the Army of the Tennes 
see, 1 speak as a rei)rescntativc of that j^lorions army on this great 
occasion of the victory of i)oace and a united country in wliicli the 
soldier of the Unicni and of the Conlederacy e(iually and fraternally 
take part. 

In si)eaking for the Army of the Tennessee 1 ])roposc only to speak 
of the pait it took in the battles of Lookout Mountain, Missionary 
Ifid^e, and Kin<::<'ol(l, and to s])eak only of the i)art which 1 observed 
from the standi>oint of my command in tliose actions. 

Sometime in the afternoon preceding:: the baltleof Lookout Mountain 
my command, bcin^ a bi'i*j:ad(» of the First Division of the Fifteenth 
Army Corps, ended its lon^ march from Black River, in the rear of 
Vicksbnr*^, and bivouacked near the foot of Lookout Mountain. It 
shouhl be stated here that the First Division of the Fift-eenth Army 
Cori)s, which had been the rear f^uard on th(» day of arrival at Chatta- 
nooga, was prevented from crossing the river with the rest of the 
corps, by reason of the breaking of the ])ontoon bridge, and in conse- 
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quence of this accident the comiiiaiiding officer of the division was 
ordered to report to General Hooker with his command. 
The afternoon was dark, and I did not get a clear idea of the i)osition 
of J^he division with reference to the main part of our army, or of any- 
thing other than the gloomy front of the mountain, which rose frown- 
ingly above us, and at no gi'eat distance. Early in the morning I 
received orders to form my command in line of battle and move as 
directed, which orders were of course promptly obeyed. 

Heavy cannonading was begun at several points along our line, while 
clouds of white mist or smoke, or all combined, hung heavily along 
the side or i)oint of the mountain. The ground in front of my line, as 
I remember it, was undulating and favorable for a forward movement. 
I soon received orders to move forward, and did so without diffi- 
culty till reaching the great masses of stone and the underbrush at the 
base and on the side of the mountain. By this time the mist and clouds 
were clinging low down the side of the mountain, obscuring from view 
the position of the enemy, except as it was disclosed by the flashes of 
musketry almost in our faces as we struggled up its rough side and dis- 
lo<lged the enemy from line to line, which he yielded stubbornly and 
only after making a gallant defense. 

ABOVE THE CLOUDS. 

In this manner my command iinally reached the top, or well-nigh the 
toj), of that part of the mountain in its front. At that jwint what has 
been said in history and in song about fighting above the clouds became 
a literal and real fact. Finally the enemy gave way, and I formed my 
line again as well as it was possible on such ground and under such 
circumstances, and moved forward to a designated line without further 
oppositionr Darkness settled down on the contending armies. It had 
been a weary day of fighting and climbing. My command and myself 
ha<l had but scant food all that day and for several days before, having 
been marching rapidly through a country where supplies were not very 
abundant. 

This will always stand out from the background as a memorable day 
and night for me and my command. All were exhausted almost beyond 
endurance. I was weak and sick, and hungry and cold, having neither 
overcoat nor blanket. Within a few months past a fellow-comrade has 
reminded me that he found me in this sore plight and forced me to 
drink from his canteen, lie also remarked, ^vith some regret in his 
voice, that I returned it to him empty. This may have been true. I 
am grateful to him and shall always be. 

AT THE RIDGE. 

Sometime in the forenoon of the day following this memorable night 
I received orders to march across the valley toward Eossville, situated 
at or near a pass through Missionary Ridge. After building some tem- 
lK)vary bridges across some small streams, my command reached the 
designated point, and under orders from the division commander I 
formed my brigades in line of battle. At this i>oint, and just before 
giving the order to move forward, a young Confederate officer, splen- 
didly mounted, galloped toward my front till he reached a point only a 
few yards distant, where 1 halted him and received his surrender. This 
officer proved to be the son of (Jen. .John C. Breckinridge. He was 
looking for his father's command and mistook mine for it. The direction 
from which he came indicated with some certainty the position of the 
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eoeiiiy ivud 1u» pixisimity, and I diiccted my iiioveuieiits otsconliiigly. I 
did not jiroceed Inu before develojiiiig tlic eiieuiy iind receiving Lis liie. 
liu stiililmni resistance was made at tbiB point, for tlie reason tliiit he 
was iteing attacked in liis rigtit flank by a stronf; force uf Uniua troops. 
My (umuniiid piesaed forward and in a very sliort time shouts and 
cliuent uf ^'ictory uf tlie Union troops rent tlio air. The Union tbrc« 
wtiicli was moving ou the riplit dankof tlio enemy at tlio time my com- 
mand developed bis fmiit liad closed in npon bim, taking many prisonem 
iind I'rocing nil that part of tlie lifld from op|>osing force. Wd biv- 
oaackcd on the lield. The night was cold and rations bard to ^ot,unt! 
Biy command suilured much during the nigbt. Sometime in the moni- 
iug tbti army moved on in pursuit of the Confederate lorcea. 

BINCteOLD FIGHT. 

We came np with tbo rear of Bragg's army at BiMggold in the fore- 
noon of November 27. Here 1 received orders to form a line of battle 
nnd move forwanl on the left aide uf the road where it passett tlirougli 
1^'lors liidge. I moved my command as directed and soon <-anie to 
tbe base of the ridge or hill, my right i-esting not f»r IVom the road. 
The enemy was stningly posted along the crest of the hill; itn side 
being comparatively smooth, afforded but little shelter for an attack- 
ing force. I pushed my command forward as fa.st as it was possible to 
d:e in tbe Dace of the deadly &re to which we were snbjeeted. My tried, 
brave veteran ofQcers and soldiers fell about me Like leaves in the 
ftutuiun, and yet all this for some cause is lost to history. Many valua- 
bht ]Jv<-£ were lost, and fur AvhatT Can any one replyt It would be 
niitruc for nie to state that we carried the crest of the ridge. It is 
trne we parsed over the crest, but not till after the enemy had iul]icL«<l 
heavy losses on us and withdrawn comparatively at his leiaure. My 
command pursued the rotreiitiug enemy tor a short distance and drove 
off a force which was endeavoring to burn the bridge beyond tbe gap, 
after which I received orders to give up the pursuit and return. I was 
never in a harder or more fatal eugagomeut tliau this, couHidering the 
unmbers engaged, aud yet I think it whs reported as a slight skirmish, 
OP something of the sort. 

I have not attempted to state in precise and accurate detail the part 
performed by my command. I have stated it as I remember it with- 
out reference to books or reports, which are not accessible to me at 
the moment. 

When a soldier who served with either of the armies during the late 
war of tbe rebellion s]>eaks of the services of the army of which he was 
a part, it is permissible aud proper that he may speak in the highest 
terms of praise a)id glorify it all he can, refniining only from drawing 
invidious comparisons, or detracting from the merits of others. Tbe 
pride iiuimating tbe heart of a soldier of either of the armies, when 
called uiH>ii to speak in its behalf and of its services to an assembly of 
this kind, is a just pride and pardonable. The magnanimity of the 
soldiers of those armies is such as to cause tbcm to join in plaudits of 
praise of gallant or great deeds performed by others. The same spirit 
of magnanimity pervades alike in the hearts of the true soldier, whether 
he wore the blue or the gray. 

ABMY OF THE TENNESSEE. 

The history of the Army of the Tennessee has formed sacb a part of 
the history of the country since its organization as to make it nnnecea- 
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sary^ and even improper, on an occasion of this kind to attempt to 
detail its achievements. U^ liistory has been given in the cold and 
formal language of official rei)orts; its deeds have been recounted in 
the memoirs of its greatest commanders — Grant and Sherman — and in 
many ably written papers by distinguished soldiers who served in it. 
Its liistory has been partially told by writers whose business it is to 
write in a manner to please even at the sacrifice of some accui^acy. Its 
liistory has been told i!i story and in song, and will continue to be so 
told as long a.s the great Republic shall survive among the nations of 
the world. Established facts are known, quantities affording no field 
for enlargement, while the effect or influence of established facts on the 
history of a country, or the world, are matters affording ground for 
discussion for all time as results are traced and known. 

RESULTS OF THE WAR. 

The outcome or final victories of the armies of the Union in putting 
down the rebellion and maintaining the union of the States may not 
now be fully understood, and it may take centuries for the realization 
of the full effect on the world, or even on the United States. The suc- 
cess of the armies and consequent maintenance of the Union inaugu- 
rated and accentuated such a i)olicy with regard to the rights of those 
who had been hehl in slavery by g ranti ng them freedom and equality 
before the law and giving effect to the De(!laration of Independence of 
the United States. ^What the effect of this change may be upon this 
nation is a matter for the future to establish. It may take generations 
to solve this problem, as so much depends upon what that class of our 
citizens may ultimately do for th emselv es, aided by the helping hands 
that are being held out tCTiliehi by the best and most humane people 
of the whole Union, notwithstanding the much injustice they have to 
bear from the vicious and ignoiant. V 

It is but mere speculation to day fo say that the perpetual union of 
the States under one flag and one (rovernment may yet be the means 
of giving anil preserving to the world the highest and best forms of 
liberty of thought, conscience, and action. In view of the development 
of progress in the art and science of war and in the creation of war 
nuiterial among the Asiatics, this continent may yet become the battle- 
field for the preservation of liberty in the highest and most beneficial 
sense, as known or as may be developed by Christian nations. Alleged 
self protection has caused the (xovernment of the United States to 
adoi)t such a policy toward A^atic races as to inflict and leave wounds 
that may not heal for ages, iit5r uiffiTlliey are avenged. Thes e r aces 
are rapidly advancing in the knowledge and efficient methods of war, 
and it may be that some time in the future all the strength of this 
united nation will be required to withstand a war with Asiatics waged 
for conquest or revenge. While Christian Europe and this country are 
considering arbitration and more humane methods than war for set- 
tling differences, Asiatics are learning its arts and methods, but noth- 
ing of the peaceful way of solution. 

GREAT COMMANDERS. 

While refraining from entering upon or detailing at any length the 
servicer of the Army of the Tennessee, it is proper to discuss the char- 
acter of its great commanders, Grant, Sherman, McPherson, Howard, 
and Logan, and also of its subordinate commanders. Lives of great 
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Boltliers, Btateflmcn, poetn, artixte, Hcitinti8t8, and the f«uii(ler8 and 
tvacIierB of rcligtoii have esercised a wmtrolling inflaetice on aud ia the 
world ill hU its past history, either for good or evil . It may not, i>erhaps, 
be claimed that all great soldiers or foundora and teachers of religion 
have conferred benefits on mankind, but the intiueuce of their lives 
havelwen forces for good or for evil, and still are influencing the world 
in one direction or the other. 

Of the great men who founded and those who have maintained this 
Government it may be fairly claimed that their lives have intluenceil 
tliC world for good unmixed with evil. The lives of Washington, Lin- 
coln, and Grant are lights on the I'oad U> higher and bett<.'r national 
life in all the world, and the iuHuence of their lives will live oii as 
lieacoit lights lor nations struggling upward to greater freedom and 
equal rights for all. 

The Homer who may write of the Army of the Tennessee and of its 
eommandera >imy be born centuries hence and tell the story of their 
lives better than it can be told to-day, lu time all prefei-euce^ preju- 
dice, aTid partiality will fttde away — be merged and blended with the 
clear light of tmth. Then, and then only, will their characters and 
influence appear in the light, unobscnred by the clonds of prejndiee, of 
passion, which hang so long and black over the Selds whereon great 
changes have been wrought out iu the carnage of battle. 

Some of lis who knew, or thought we knew, them may be ]>ermitt«d 
to say how their live^ impressed us and to place our estimate on them. 
It is not necessary biographically to state who Grant or tSherman or 
any of the commanders of the nruiy were, or to state chronologically 
what they did. When the war began it found all these men in tUe 
prime of life, following their several vocations. All save one had had 
the advantage of military training. Two only were in the military 
service iit that time, and none of them, perhaps, knew or suwiiecte*! 
tbeir own greatness as niilitiiry men or the power and iudiieuce to which 
they should attain, both in military and civil life. 

GBNEEAL RRAHT. 

Of Grant it was then and has since been said by critics that be bad 
not been a close or laborious student of the art of war as taught iu the 
books of military science. I f there was any truth in the criticism as to 
his lack of study of the books and precedents of provions great wars, 
it was fortunate for his country and for himself that he had not studied 
them until his mind was in a groove aud not left free to act or originate. 
He knew more and better than all the books and all the writers of them 
how to ])hin and execute campaigns in the war in which his country was 
engaged. Ho only had to invoke his own great military genias to aee 
clearly the best way, though that way may never have been known to 
or heard or thought of by the writers of books on the art of war. He 
understood that be was planning campaigns in a war to be fought out 
under diflercnt conditions and euviroiunents from any known iu previous 
history. 

To begin with, his foes were equal in every way, except uamerically, 
to the troojis which ho commanded. The battles were mainly to be 
fought in the fastnesses of their own mountain districts or amidst the 
malarial swainjts bordering on the sea and Gulf coasts or along the val- 
leys of their rivers, of alt of which they possessed accurate knowledge. 
The arms and war materials were diU'ereut. The lines of transporta- 
tion, the basis of supply, the length of the border or frontier to be 
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defended, the area of the country over which fighting might have to be 
done, and was done, made hitherto unheard-of conditions, which liad to 
be met by equally original "war science^' and strategy. Grant pos- 
sessed the genius of ready solution of all the problems involved in his 
campaigns. His genius may be said to have literally flashed upon and 
illuminated the minds of others, enabling them to see in the way he saw 
it himself after he had made kuown his plan of campaign. 

It now remains for the writers of books on the art of war to glean 
their material from Grant's campaigns and begin anew. It is perhaps 
a truth susceptible of proof by observation that some men are born 
great in one way, some in another, and some in manifold ways. Grant 
was one of the latter. He was more than a great soldier. He was an 
altogether great man — great when he appeared most simple and unaf- 
fected. He was personally a man void of offense in his own nature. If 
he had faults, they were the faults of a nature so generons, so true, ilnd 
so unsuspicious of falseness in others as could be found in the life of a 
purely honest man. Such is the estimate placed by his fellow-soldiers, 
who knew him best, on this greatest general, truest friend, and least 
vain man in estimating his own worth, that time has brought forth into 
the light and scrutiny of the ages. 

GENERAL SHERMAN. 

Of the glorious Sherman, "king of men,'' what shall be said? What 
can be said that has not been! Perhaps the highest tribute that could 
be paid him by soldiers is one that would swell up from the heart of 
everyone who served with him: "I loved him and trusted him." This 
man of meteoric brilliancy, and of the steadfastness of the sun in his 
place, was so many-sided in his greatness as to defy other analysis than 
to say he was pure gold. He was a great soldier, a scholar, an orator, 
a statesman apparently without knowing it; a patriot and lover of his 
country, his neighbor, his family, and his friends. What can any man 
of the present day say to add to his stature, or to his place in the 
hearts of the American people! Nothing. His love of justice and fair 
play would alone have made him great, if he had not possessed another 
unusual quality. He possessed no usual, mediocre qualities. There 
was something mingled all through his character that made him sui 
generis. Men could get closer to him than to Grant, and for this reason, 
without doubt, the rank and file loved him better. He was gentle, 
kind, and severe as occasion required, and was always just. 

GENERAL MCPHERSON. 

The words and phrases descriptive of the sum of all great soldierly 
qualities, of all chivalry and bravery, of all manliness and kindness, of 
all gentleness and worth, for all blending of the best mental and moral 
qualities, are but synonyms for the name of McPherson, who rose by 
merit alone to the command of the great Army of the Tennessee in his 
young manhood, and gave his life to his country — a life the example 
of which will be the guiding star for many another American youth 
seeking to rise by merit to any station. He did not only excel as a 
soldier and commander, but in all qualities that lift men up to the stars 
and to the bright, pure spirit whose earthly life illumines the pages of 
history and encourages hope and endeavor in the minds of mortals. 

GENERAL LOGAN. 

Of Logan, the great citizen soldier, what good words can be said, or 
what praises sung, that would not find an echo in the heart of every 
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AiiK-Tifua citizen T Uis life was brilliitiit and proat aa a soldier aud 
stalcsuiau, on the battlefield ami in the OapiU)! of his comitry. He wi 
of,aiid areiireseutativeofjthciMJopleJu the best ami txuest sense. 1 
was thti idol of the citi7,eii soldier, ills lifeaiidc-Uara<'ter iuforuifd tim 
wmld what may be achieved by the deserviug who presa ouwai-d and 
upward. The memory of lliia preatest citizeu soldier ia embalmed in 
the hearts of all survivora of the Army of the Tennessee, aud in the 
hearts of hia countrymen. 

UKNEII.U. noWABD. 

or Howard, who alone of all coinmandera of the Army of the Tea 
uossec is lell to ita survivors to be cherished and loved by them, all 
men say that be was n thorough soldier, and that ho had the love and 
cuufidence uf his army. He was aa a commander brave, skillful, aud 
fanuiaue; was always serene and kindly in liis maimer, inspiring eou> 
Itdence in his Hultotdiuates aud affection for himself in the whole anny. 
It appfurs to be an indisputable fact that a manifestly Bincere Chi istiuit 
esamplu given to an army by its commander is the source of much good 
ill tho army aud iit the homes of the suldicra. There was not a mother 
of a young sou in the Army of the Tennessee who did not feel that tha 
exauiple of the army commander would be of value to her sou, and the 
thought assuaged some uf her giief aud anxiety. May the llavelock 
of the Army live long to meet with ita survivors who love him. 

^Vitli the memory of Grant, Sherman, McPhursou, Logau, aud How- 
ard »« commanders of the Army of the Tennessee elnsteiing about ita 
banners tlie survivora may glory in its nchievemeuts and sing its iimiaes 
with pride and without fear of not being understood by soldiers uf the 
other armies. 

To one entertaining the view that wars aniont; Christian jk'ojjU' and 
nations are wrong aud only to be jnstitied on the highest groand of 
patriotism aud the pronnftiou of the cause of good to man, there is one 
consolation to be drawu from tho thought that be was led aud com- 
manded by such truly great commanders, so unambitious for self aud 
so magnanimous to the conquered. 

MAQMAHIMITY. 

Will the time ever come when the magnanimity of Grant toward Lee 
at the time of the surrender, and his simple words to the effect that the 
men should "keeji their horses; they would ueed them to make their 
crops," ever fail to touch the hearts of men by their simple recital! 
His action gave effect to the grand, heartfelt words of immortal 
Lincoln: "With malice toward none and with charity for all.'' That 
one act will in time do nmch to establish the brotherhood of men. 

The feelings of Lincoln and Grant were shared to the fullest measure 
by the Army of the Tennessee. This army bore no persoual animosity 
against the brave soldiers of the Confederacy. Itt) motto was: "Ene- 
mies in war, in pca<^^e friends." 

SUBonDINATK CUUMANDEBS. 

Of the gallant and accomplished officers who commanded the corps, 
divisions, and brtgiidcs of this army it would be both a pleasare and 
a paiu to speak if time perndtted. Most of them have gone from life 
to death and the beyond. We love to keep green their memories iu 
our hearts by recalling their nobleness of manhood and theii soldierly 
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qualities. What surviving soldiers of any army have a greater treasure 
in the storehouse of memory than we liave when we recall the names 
of Kawlins, Blair, Corse, Hansom, Crocker, Hazen, Woods, Walhice, 
Tuttle^ Gresham, Belknap, Vandever, C. F. Smith, and hosts of others 
whom we knew and whose characters as soldiers and gentlemen we 
admired. 

Of those who commanded corps in the Army of the Tennessee I 
know not if there be more than one now living — the ever ready, intrepid, 
gallant, and brave Dodge. Long may he bo spared to his comrades 
and brothers in arms. lie has a place in the heart of each of the sur- 
vivors of the Army of the Tennessee. 

PRIVATE SOLDIERS. 

No words which I am able to speak can do justice to the private 
soldiers of the Ai'my of the Tennessee. Its ranks were tilled by the 
bravest and best of American citizens. There were uo hireling soldiers 
in its ranks. Every volunteer was there from a sense of duty and 
patriotism, prompted by a love of country. At the close of the war 
the survivors resumed their ])laces in society and business. Private 
soldiers of the Army of the Tennessee have won distinction in every 
walk of life known to the American. Some have worthily tilled places 
in aU branches or departments of the Federal and StatB governments. 
Some have succeeded in the arts and sciences; many more in the 
learned professions, and many in the accumulation of wealth by honor- 
able business, while all have earned the name of good American 
citizens. 

Much more could be said in praise of the volunteer soldier of the 
Army of the Tennessee, but no more need be said by me on this 
occasion. 



I'AKTICIPATION OF CONGRESS. 



INVITATION TO CONGRESS. 

*tters similar to the followiug were inldressed by Secretary Ijamont 
to the I'resident of tlie Senate aud the Speaker of tlie House of Repre- 
sentativea : 

War DKpABTvnt>JT, 

ffatttinglon, D. C, Januurg -'9, 1S9S. 

Sir : Agreeably to the term* of the act at CnnKreM iipproved Deceinlior 15, 1894, 

1 Iiuve the honor to rui|iiESt the piirtiei|>ution ot CuDKreos in tbn oeremoiilra cnn- 

uectBil with the iledk'atioii of tliu I -hiakiiniaagii Biitl Cliuttimoojrii Xational Military 

Pork, cm Uio butllelluldB uf Cliickaaiauga aud Cliattfttiuogu, Soptumher lU aud 20, 

Very ruB|iei!tfiiUy, 



To tile above the Cougress res[)ouded : 

KlKTY-TinuD CO.MiliESS, TulHli SkSSION. 

In the IIoubk op Refbesentativbs, FebruaTg 1, i89o. 
Rtaotred hg the House of Eepretentativeii {the .Senate L-oncarriag), That the invitation 
of the honortible Secretary of War be accepted, aail that a.ioiot special comtnitt«o of 
flftoeu mtMiibers ia hereby oieated, nine of wlioiu shall bu appointed by the Speaker 
of tbe HoiiBe aud six by the prusidiug officer of the SiTaWi, who»e rtaty it Hhall be to 
prepare and report to their reBpective Houses for oonai deration a plan for the proper 

eartioipation of Con^nees iu ttiu dedication uf the Chickamauga and Chattanooga 
atioual Militajy Park on September uiuutouiith aud twentieth in.'vt. 
Attest: JaH£3 Kuhk, Clerk. 

In tub Sksatb of the United States, February d, is95. 
Reioli-ed, That the Senate agree to the foregoing reiiolatiou of the Uoniie of Bep- 
lercntatives. 
Atteat: Wm. K. Cox, Secretary. 



Seiiu KANT -AT- Arms, IIxited States Senate, 

Hafhington, Deoentber 10, 1895. 
The following-nanied itniividuals attendeil, at the roquest of Congress, the dedica- 
tory exeicisee of the Chicliaujauga Natiouol Park ; 

Hon. AxiLAi E. Stevenson, Vim-PreBideiit of the United Stattt. 
Hon. CllAKUts V. Cbisp, Speaker of the Uoute af Beprceeatativet. 



Wn.LiAM B. Bate. Isham G, HAKwa. J. M. Paijizr. 

J, C. S. Blaceuurh. J. R. Hawlev. 8. Pasco, 

J. I}. QoRuoN, C. V. Mandursun. W. A. pKFrsB. 
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8. B. Alexander. 
J. W. Marshall. 

J. C. TaR8NE\. 

N. N. Cox. 
H. C. Vax Vooriils. 
W. B. English. 
J. W. Maddox. 
George P. HAKiasoN. 

Very respectfully, 



Bepresenialires, 
S. R. Mallory. 

A. K. KlEFKlt. 

W. W. Bowers. 

C H. MOK(}AN. 

L. M. Strong, 
c. e. hookek. 
Oscar Lapiiam. 
1). E. Sickles. 



D. B. IlEXl>ER80X. 

John Avery. 
W. H. Hatch. 
C. H. Grosvenor. 
George D. Wise. 
Joseph Wheeler. 
T. J. Henderson. 
W. P. Hepburn. 



R. J. Bright, 
Sergeant-at-ArmSf United State$ Senate, 



PARTICIPATION OF THE ARMY. 



The detail from tlie Army provided by Secretary liiiinoiit civmpcd in 
the Dyer fielda a,t Chickumaugn, Col. John 8. Poland, Seveuteeutli 
Intaotry, being in uommand. This force rendered n great variety of 
important services. The camp was a model and the exercises, botli of 
infantry and artillery in the modern drill, daily attracted enormous 
crowds. 

The following orders and correspondence will show the care taken 
by Se«ret.iry Lamont and Lientenant-Gencral Schofleld to wake this 
part of the dedication a Kiiccese: 

HKAUqUARTIEIiS OF TIIR ARHT, 

Adjutant-Qknrral's OpricE, 

iVaihington, Avgiml Sii, ISA'!. 

The COMMA.-JTimi GESItHAL, DSrAHTMENT OF THE ^ABT, 

iJoprrnorii Inland, A'nr Tork, 

Sin: In nccoriinnrf. with Inatmotionfi of the Si'cretiiry of Wnr. tlip Lioiit<>ii,i.iiI- 
OeneTal dirocts that tlireu bnttalionB of Unit«d States troops be encamped on the 
ChiokainaugA bikttletie1<l as soou after the 1st of September proximo oe practicable, 
Mid there remain until aft-or the dedication of the National Military Park on the 
19th and 20th of next iiiouth~tbe cntiw camp to be under the command of Lieut. 
Col. £. K. Williston, Third Artil lory —anil that jon give the necessary instrnctiona 
for the attendance of the troops licreiii designated, viz : 

The band and four conipauicaof the Sixth Infantiy from Fort Thomaa, Ky., nnder 
the command of a major. 

The baud of the Third Artillery from -St. Franeis Barracks, nnder ttie command of 
a lieutenant. 

The twii battnrieo of the Third Artillery now in camp at Fort McPherson, Ga., 
and the two liatteriRS of the Tliird Artillery now at Jac;kHon Barracks, La., under 
the command of a major. 

The band and four i:ompanion of tlio Seventeenth Infantry from Columbus Bar- 
racks, Ohio, under the command of a Hnnior captain. 

The Lientenaiit-Guuoral further dir-icts that a hospital corps detachment, with the 
neceeaaiy moilical oflicors, and an anihnlancc, \ie ordi-red ; that two 6-mule teams, 
complete, and two escurt wiif^ons be sent, and that a siiflicient number of tents for 
n complolc canip bo providcit. 

Very respectfully, H. C. Corbin, 

^clinj; Adjtttanl-Genrral. 

IlEAniHTAnTFRS (IP THB ASMT, 

Adjdtant-Gkneral's Office, 

ll'aihingUni, Augmtt t6, ISM. 
The CoM>fANmrJO (ipsKHAi,, DKrAiiTMF.NT nK tuf. East, 

florernori Itland, .Vflc Tori. 

Sir: With rcfoToncc to the letter to yon of this date from this ofScediioetinff that 

Lieu ton ant- Co ton ct WilliHton/rhinl Artillery, take <'haTgoof thecampof the United 

States troops at Cliattaiiooga, tiie LicutcDant-Cuiieral directs that this officer be 

instructed to make as nearly as possible in vvery particular a mod«l OMnp, and ao^ 

I'JS 
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gests that it wonld be well to order him to proceed to Chattanooga immediately for 
the parpose of selecting a proper site. 

Lieiitenant-Colone] Williston will confer with Gen. J. 8. Fnllerton, the president 
of the Park Commission, at Chattanooga. 

Very respectfully, H. C. Corbin, 

Acltng AdjutanUGeneral. 



Headquarters Department of the East, 

Governors Island, New York dtp, August 29 j 1895, 
Gen. J. S. Fullkrton, 

President Chickamauga Park Commission, Chattanooga, Tenn,: 

Under instructions from the War Department, Lieutenant-Colonel Williston, Third 
Artillery, has been ordered to proceed to Chattanooga and confer with you regarding 
site for camp of United States troops to be assembled there early in September. 
Williston is now absent on leave and it may be several days before he Joins yon. 
Twelve companies foot troops, three regimental bands, and hospital detachment are 
now held in readiness for the movement later — in all, about 800 officers and men. At 
what point, according to official map of battle of Chickamauga, could the camp be 
best located, according to your opinion? 

In temporary absence of General Miles: 

VOLKMAR, 

Assistant Adjutant-General, 
Official copy respectfully furnished by'mail. 

WM. J. VOLKMAR. 



Headquarters Department of the East, 

Governors Island, New York Citg, August Q9, 1895. 
Gen. J. S. Fullerton, 

Chattanooga, Tenn,: 

Yonr telegram received. War Department relieves Williston from command and 
assigns Col. J. S. Poland, Seventeenth Infantry, Columbus Barracks, Ohio, in his 
stead. He is directed by telegrapli this afternoon to proceed at once with his quarter- 
master and select camp site, after conferring with you at Chattan(K>ga. Please com- 
municate with him direct in case of need of haste. Minor details, transportation, 
and subsistence of troops already arranged here. 

VOLKMAR, 

A ssi slant A dj u tan t- G eneraL 

Headquarters Department op the East, 

Governors Inland, N. 1'., August SO, 1895, 

Official copy respectfully transmitted by mail. 

WM. J. VOLKMAK, 

Assistant Adjutant-General. 



[Extract.] 



Special Orders, ) Headquarters Department of the East, 

Nc>. 210. ) Governors Island, New York City^ August 51, 1895, 

1. In accordance with instnictions of the Lieu tenant-General Commanding the 
Army, given by direction of the Secretary of War, throe battalions of United States 
troops will be encamped on tlie Chickamauga battlefield as soon after September 1. 
1895, as practicable, and will remain thereuntil after the dedication of the national 
military park on Sept4»mber 19 and 20, 1895. The troops will move to their destina- 
tion under telegraphic orders to be given hereafter, when matters of transportation 
shall have been arninged. 

The entire cam]> will be under the command of Col. J. S. Poland, Seventeenth 
Infantrj', who will at once proceed with his regimental adjutant and quartermaster 
to Chattanooga, Tenn., to select a site for the camp, conferring on arrival with Gen. 
J. S. Fullerton, President of the Park Commission. The travel enjoined is necessary 
for the public service. 

The troops designated for this service are as follows : 

Thf^ regimental adjutant, band, and four companies of the Sixth Infantry, from 
Fort Thomas, Ky., nnder command of the major of the regiment. Capt. K. J. Gibson, 
assistant surgeon, one acting hospital steward, and four hospital-corps privates will 
be sent with these troops. 
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The band nnil fonT rompanieH of the Seveutcenth Infanlry, from CoIiirabUH Bur- 
rftckn, Ohiu. nuilpr f-iimmand cif a nenlor capCaiii. One airtiiig hoapital atewiLrd nnd 
tbivcbnsjiital-corpNjii-ivaMB wi]l bo sent from Cnliiiiilme Barracks vritb tliiuw truops. 

Tlie rEKimentB] luljutnDt and hand of the Thinl Artillnrv Iruni St. ("nuivis litu- 
rat'ki, Kl». 

The two batteries of the Tbirii Artillery now in ownp at Fort MoPlioreon. Ga. 
OnoartinK bosHitaldtewatd nnil thrco liiwpitnl-t'oriis jmvataii will lie sent fmui Kort 
Mcpherson -with tlitae troops; also ono bospital-ooi'pa private froui Fort Bitrranaun, 
now at Fort McPhersou. 

Tbe twu tiattoriea of the Third ArtJUary at JackBon BairHf^ks, La., iimlcr comuiacd 
of H^i. .). G. liainaay, Thiril Artillery. Two hospital* en rp« privates will beavnt 
irith tbode troona h'om Jackson Barracks. 

Tbo conimaudii)); officer. Fort Columbnn, will send ono hospital steward and one 
hnspital-oorps priiate to Chiokaman}^ to report to tbe comniundine oHioi'r for dnty 
witli the hoBpitat detachment, 'i'he Subsistence Department will commute their 
rations, goiuf; nnd retnmiu);, iu advance, foe two daye. it being impracticiable for 
them to carry rations in kind. 

Ail the ahove-deaiKnated men of the hospital ciirps will bo selected by tbe respec- 
tive post surgeons. 

The trnopa from erich post vill tak)- with them tbe □■•ceesary teiitu|:;e, camp eqni- 
paj[e, full and nnilri'ss uniforms, forty ronnds perioan blnok Hmmnnition for rilles, a 
•mnll supply of ball cartriilKCs, and HnfUcient nitions to lnclii<le three days beyond 
the exper ted close of the caiup. Ample signal eijatpmeale and stores will be taken 
iy tbe troops fi-oiu each post. 

The chief qnartermasti^r of the department will arrange for the necessary trans- 

?ortation, tesitat'e., and camp ei]iiipHge for the command. That which is taken with 
be troiipH wiU \iti selected wJtli care from the best on band at tbe several poKt«. 

MaJ. J. V. K. Uotf, BDrgpou, will proceed from UovcrDors Island, N. Y., and ('apt. 
B. it. Hall, assiat&nt Burgeon, from Fort Adama, R. I., to Chickamanfra, Teun., and 
report to the rommauding officer of t)ie oomp for duty. Upon completion thereof, 
ibey will return tA tbeir reBpectl^'o stations. Tbe travel enjoined ib Deceosary for 
the pnblic service. 

At the close of the eucAmpment tbe commanding officer will order the troops te 
return to their reapeetive stations, excepting Companies C nud D, t^veutrenth 
Infantry, which will be sunt to tbe Fort Thomas, ky., rifle range on the Licking 
Klver, to complet.a tbejr target praetioo for the cnrrent season. 

By command of Major-General Miles: 



The following is the roster of tbe regular troops which assembled at 
Cbickauiauga : 

[Camp Daniel S. I.am.int, Cbi.kimiaiiBa, Ga.. SrpU-nilHT, ISM.] 

Col. John R. Poland. Seventeenth Infantry, commanding. 

First Lieut. Arthur Johnson, Seventeenth Infantry, acting assUtant adjatant- 
general. 

First Lient. R. W. Dowdy, R. Q, M., Seventeenth Infantrv, A. A. U. M., A. C. S.. and 
A. O. O. 

First Lient. D. .1. RnmbonKb. Third Artillery, A. D. C. and recruiting ofHcer. 

Maj. J. Van R. Hod', surguon, U. 8. A., brigwle surKeim. 

Capt. R..I.GLl)son, iisaistant surgeon, U.S. A., medical officer of infantry battaliont, 

Capt. R. R. Ball, UHSistant surgeon, U. S. A., medical officer of artillery. 

Second Liunt. (!. H, McMnuua, Thiril Artillery, exchange officer. 

Fir$l llattalion (Tliiril Ariillers). — Maj. J. G. Rauisav, Third Artillery, commanding; 
First Lieut. C. T. Menoher, adjntant. Third Artillery, iuljutant ; Second Lient. G. LeR. 
Irwiu. Third Arlilli'T.v,i|uartarmaB(er, commissary .'and signal officer. 

ll:ittery A. Third Artillery : Cai>t. James Chester, First Lieut. B. H. Randolph, Firet 
Lieut. D.J. Rnnibiiu>:h. 

Battery D, Third Artillery : Capt, C. Humphreva, Second Lient. 0. I* R. Irwin. 

Itottery G, Third Artillery: First Lieut. E. S. Benton, Second Lient, G. H. Mo- 
Battery Ij, Third Artillery : Capt. F. W. Hew, Second Lient. J. P. Haina. 

Second llatlalion {Sixth Jv/antrii). — Maj. C. W. Miner, Sixth Infantry, commandine; 
First Lieut. C. L. Bocknrts, oiljutant. Sixth Infantry.adjutant; Second Lieat.W.H. 
Simons, Sixth Infantry, i|uartenoaater and commiasary ; Second Lient, W. £. Oleoaon, 
Sixth Infantry, signal officer. 



^ 
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Compaoy B, Sixth Infantry : Capt. Stephen Baker, Second Lieut. W. £. Gleaeon. 

Company E, Sixth Infantry : First Lieut. B. A. Poore, Second Lieut. W. H. Simons. 

Company F, Sixth Infantry : First Lieut. E. F. Taggart, Second Lieut. G. C. Saf- 
farrans. 

Company n, Sixth Infantry : Capt. B. A. Byrne, Second Lieut. S. J. B. Schindel. 

Third liaitdlion (Seventeenth J nfantry). —CRjtt. W. M. Van Home, Seventeenth 
Infantry, commanding; Second Lieut. D. M. Michie, Seventeenth Infantry, adjutant, 
quartermaster, and commissary; Second Lieut. H. R. Perry, SeventeeiitK Infantry, 
signal officer. 

Company A, Seventeenth Infantry : First Liont. L. L. Durfce. 

Company C, Seventeenth Infantry : Capt. C. S. Roberts, Second Lieut. H. R. Perry. 

Company D, Seventeenth Infantry: (*apt. L. M. O'Brien, Second Lieut. D. P. Cor- 
dray. 

Company G, Seventeenth Infantry : Capt. \V. P. Rogers, Second Lieut. W. D. Davis. 

Light Battery Fy Fourth Artillery, — Capt. S. W. Taylor, commanding; First Lieut. 
L. H. Walker, First Lieut. G. F. Landers, Second Lieut. C. C. Heam. 



I'AKTICII'ATION Ol- THE STATES. 



Btters similftr to tlie following were a<ldrp8w«] by Secretary Tjainont 
to the goTeniors of nil the States: 

Wab Drpahtment, 

n'mhlnglon. IK C, January liS, tSMS. 
TothflClIVKIINOR OK TIIB STATF Of AlABAMA, 

Mimlgotiieiy, Ala. 
Sir: Under nn oot of Cnngriwn approved Deecmber IB, I8W, it is proTiiled that 
tbe (leilktttion of tho Chickamaugit unit ChnttanooKn Nnttonnl UilitnryFArk Hhall 
takeplara at Chjtrhnmniiga. (ja., itnd C'hattaiiiHiea, Tcnn., tho I9th ami 3(>tb of g«i)- 
t<-iiiliM' iinxt, and that tbu SerreCnrj of War slinlT invito the governors of t*Catoa and 
their Htall'H mill thosurvivorB of thoBevoral nnniea engngod in ttit< battles uft'hicka- 
mniiRii uiid Cliattanoogtv to pnrticipnt« in tho iuaiigiiralion cerpniODfes. 

Jhiivo. tborefnre, tlit) honor to request yimrpri^aenre nnd that of your stalT, tiigelher 
niUi Hiirb further ropresentntlon mim ymir State as the legislature thureof may geo 
fit to authorize at such dedication. 

A copy of the act of Congress relating to tho iledicatinii inlioreiTith iueloeeil; also 
a ciroiilnr setting forth tho progress made In ostablinbinK tlio park. A piDgraninio 
of thp ceremoDies will be sent yon at n Inter day. Nn appropriation lias bnen niwlo 
liyCongTMS for paying the expenses of State representatives. Jt Ik hoped, bowover, 
that tho 9tnte of Alabauin will niaku early provision for a largo attondauce itf ita 
eitizens nt this national iledlration. 

I ani, sir, very re«poctfiiMy, yonr olii-ilifliit Hcrvnnt, 
■ — r>*viK[. S. Lahoxt, 

Srcrelaru •'/ "*-"■■ 



RESPONSES TO THE SECRETARY OF WAR. 

.Statk ttv Calikohnia, Aii.hita.nt-Genkrat.'.s OpricR, 

Sacramrato, Fibruarg S7, JS95. 
Sin: The govnmor direr ta me lo respectfully ackno\r[e[Igctherocei]itof yon r invi- 
tation to be {iresent, tngnther \vith "Hiich fnrtlier reproHeiitntion an tlio legiHlatiirn 
mav i>n« lit to aiitburi7.(<,"at tho dedication of thoL'hiekanianganiiit Cbattaniioi;a 
Mif itary Park, September I'.l and 20, ni'xt. Ho hojica ti> bo able Ui ntt«nd tbfse core- 
monies aeeonipnnii'd by biR Ntall' and other pmniilii'iit citizen repreeentativeB. 
Very respiictl'idly, yoiirn, 

C. C. Al.l.RK, .Idjalant'fleneral. 
Hon. Dakirl S. Lamont, 

Secretary of War, IVaihinglon, I>. C. 



Sir: Rept.vingtoy 



OF Coi.ORAno, FAECrnVB Offick, 

Ihnrer, Febriiarg 15, ISO.',. 
rs of .Tannary 2!), I have tbo Jionnr to nay that I faavedelayed 



aniwcring for tlio piirpcwe of OHi^urtniniiig wliotbrr I mix 
BTMlSOthofSopttiniberiiBxt at tli« di'diration of tlii'Chivki 
National Military I'ark. I take pleasnru in ni^ceptiii); tlie i 
letter onnie tun Into t» admit of any leginbltive provisio 
iDoident. 

I am, sir, very reaprc't fully, yimr olmlitint (icrvnnt, 

Tho SKmHTAIIY Ol* Wah, 

Waihinglan, I). C. 



ALIO 



prcHPiit on the 19l.b 
ii»iiga iind Chattanooga 
vitatioii. although yonr 
to nlel^t tho expensoe 



. MclNTiRK, Oortmor. 
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State of Connecticut, Executive Department, 

Hartford, January SI, 1895. 

Sir: Your faTor of the 29th instant regarding the dedication exercises at Chicka- 
maaga, Ga., and Chattanooga, Tenn., on the 19th and 20th of Sentemher, received. 

Governor Coffin directs me to say that the subject will be bronght to the attention 
of onr General Assembly, now in session, at an early day. 
I am, sir, very respectfnlly, your obedient servant, 

Frank D. Haines, Executive Secretary, 
Hon. Daniel S. Lamont, 

Secretary of War, Washington, D, C, 



State of Florida, Exectttive Department, 

TallahasHeet February 2j 1S95, 

Dear Sir: The governor directs that I acknowledge the receipt of your favor of 
the 29th ultimo, requesting the presence of himself and statf at the dedication of 
the Chickamauga and Chattanooga National Military Park on the 19th and 20th 
of Septeml>er next at Chickamauga, Ga., and Chattanooga, Tenn., and to sny that it 
will give him much pleasure to participate in the ceremonies of the occasion if it be 
possible for him to attend at that time, but if it should not be practicable for him to 
do so he will endeavor to have the survivors of that battle properly represent this 
State upon the occasion. 

Very respectfully, yours, D. Lang, 

Private Secretary » 
Hon. Daniel S. Lamont, 

Secretary of War, Washington ^ D. C, 



Pensacola, Fla., August 7, /5P5. 

Dear Sir: Tho legislature of Florida, at it-s Inst session, following the example of 
Georgia, appointed a commission to represent tho State of Florida at the dedication 
ceremonies at Chickamauga. The Florida delegation consists of two senators and 
three members of the lower house, and (vcncral Finley, as officer in command of the 
Confederate troops of the State at the battle of Chickamauga. 

Will the commission from Georgia and Florida, and probably other States, be given 
a place by the committee of iurangementsf 
Yours, truly, 

W. D. Chiplky. 

Hon. Daniel S. Lamont, Washington, D. C, 



Senate CnAMBER, 
Pensacola, Fla,, August 17, 1,905. 

Dear Sir: In my respects of the 7th instant I neglected to state that the object 
of the commission appointed by Florida was to report to the noxt legislature as to 
the iulvisability of erecting a monument by the State in the national ]>ark at Chick- 
amauga. The Georgia commissiou, I am informed, are to go with Kimilar instructions. 
Will yon permit me to suggest that an invitation requesting the governors of all 
the States whose troops participated in the battle of Chickamauga to send a com- 
mission, charged with the duty of reporting as to tho advisability of erecting monu- 
ments, would, no doubt, bring about early attention to this matter from those that 
have not alrea<ly acted. 
Yours, truly, 

W. D. Chipley. 
Hon. D. S. Lamont, 

Secretary of War, Washington, D. C, 



State of Georgia, Executive Office, 

Atlanta, March S, 1S05. 

My Dear Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of yours informing 
me of the ceremonies to be hail at Chickamauga I*ark on the IS^th and 20th of Septem- 
ber next, and inviting me and my stafif to take part in the ceremonies. 
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Ah our GeQeroI AsBomljly will not be in BMaion prior to tbat time, 1 can not bare 

tlieir i-iKiperittion iu oidiug to properly obaerve Ibe o' ' — 

Vuurs, obediently, 



} 



Hou. Uaniel S. Lamont. 

Sfcrelarsof War. li'a-hitifilan, D. f 



TV. Y, Atkiksos, Gorrmnr. 



State of Ioauo, RTtRctmvE Offiof, 

Bum Ciig, febrnary l.i. ;S9,i. 
Sib; Iliavo yonr fnvor of tlieSltb nltimo, <>nUiiig my ivttRtition to the acl of Con- 
f(rwti relating to the dmlicBtiou of tlie Ciiickaoiaiign auil Cbattanooga Nutionul Piulc, 
atict will refer it to onr legiaiatnre, wliirb ia now m soMiun, for tbeit aftioa. 
Vers- respectfully, yonra, 

William J. McCosnbix, Gorenor. 
Bon. Daniel. 8. Lamont, 

Smrrelari) of War, Wiuliinglnn, D. C. 



State or Iowa. ExwrmVE Omen, 

Dr» MoiHff, Frbmarg 4, ISSS, 
Mv Dear Sib; Yonr pommTini cation of Jannary Btl, invitiiiK- myself ami atAlT t'l hn 
present ivt the dedication til'tlie Nntioniil Military I'arlc on tlii> ISth and SOtli of Sop- 
temlior next, bat heeu received. Please accept my thanka for tbe Banic. I Bhall 
take tlie matter nnder eeniiiderntioii. and ainrerely trust tbat I maybe able to notify 
juu at Home fatnre time of my ability tu oroept. 
Yours, very reapect fully, 

Fbask L. .Tackson. 
Hon, Daxiel 8. Lamont, 

Sroretarg d/ War, ll'anhiiitilon, D. ('. 



CoMMONwuALxn OF Kehtucity, ExEcmvE DBrABTMBMT, 

Franl^orl, March 9, 1S95. 
Sir; Yonrn of recent date, invitin); me to be prenent at tbe dedication of the 
Cbattaii«i>);a National Park on tbe 19th and 20tli of September next, received. I 
can not at tblit time t«ll whether it will be possible for me to be pteflent on the 

In obedience to a Tosolntion of tbe Kentncky legislRtnre, paaseil in 1893, I 
appointed the following gentlemen as a commission for thia State to aasist ia layinj; 
out the national park at Chii'kamaiiKa: W. H. Mav, Lexin);ton; A. T. Pullen, May- 
field; .;. H. Weller, Lonisville; W. W. Herr, Oweneboro; K. M. Koliy, LoDisville; 
John W. Robbiua, Auf^uata; Jobn W. Tattle, Monticelto: Sam K. Cox, Hartford; 
John S. Clark, Lexington; .lohu W. Caldwell, Rnaaellviile. These gentlemen, I 
understaud, will fontinne to act in tbe further duties relating to the dedication of 
B park. Nu appropriation bas, however, t>eeu made by the Kentncky legislatnra 
. .,._ _* ,.. .._... ponsua, and there wi" ' " " "" 

I, very respectfully, 

John Younq Brown. 



Statk of Maine, Executtte DRrARTMRNT, 

Augu»ta, Ftbruary 11, ISS-^, 

Sra: IbnutoftclmowledEO yonr esteemed favor nniler ilatnof.Iannary 29, together 
with inclosure,i'<ct«ridiiiK tfl myself .ind stalfan invitation to be present at tbe dedi- 
cation <if thii Chirkauinuga (Ga.) and Chattanooga (Tenn.) National Military Park, 
and to thank you sincerely fur tbe invitation. 
Yours, very truly, 

Hemrt B. Cueavxs. 
Hon. Daniri. S. Lamont, 

Stcretary of War, WaihingUm, D. C. 
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Executive Office, Michigan, 

Lansing f February 2, 1896, 

Deak Sir: I am in receipt of your official letter of January 29, inviting tlie execu- 
tive statf and legislature of this State to attend the dedication of the Chiekamauga 
and Chattanooga Nation<al Park on the 19th and 20th of September. 

The matter will belaid before the legislature, and I assure you that Michigau will 
not be behind her sister States in honoring the brave men who fell in the defense of 
the country in those memorable and historical battles. 
Very respectfully, yours, 

John T. Kicu. 
Hon. Daniel S. L^vmont, 

Secretary of War, IVashingtonf D, C. 



concurrent resolution of the legislature of MICHIGAN RELATIVE TO THE 
DEDICATION OF THE KOLDIERS' MONUMENTS ERECTED ON THE BATTLEFIELDS OF 
CHICKAMAUGA, MISSIONARY RIDGK, ETC. 

Ji&*olred by the house of representatives {the senate concurring). That the sum of five 
thousand dollars or as much thereof as may be necessary, bo, and the same is hereby, 
appropriated, to be paid out of the general fund from any moneys not otherwise 
appropriated, the Scime to be paid out by the State treasurer upon the warrant of 
the auditor-general, to be expended under the direction of the governor of this 
State, for the purpose of properly and suitably dedicating the monuments erected 
by the State of Michigan to the memory of her valiant men who fell on the battle- 
fields of Chiekamauga, Mission Kidgc, Chattanooga, etc. 

Approved June 4, 1895. 



State of Minnesota, Executive Department, 

St. Paulj February 7, 189o. 

Sir: By direction of the governor I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 
your esteemed favor of the 29th ultimo, relative to the dedicatorv exercises to be 
held at the Chiekamauga and Chattanooga National Military Park on the 19th and 
20th of September next. Your suggestions relative to the desirability of having the 
governor and his staff attend these exercises will have ])roper consideration. 
I have the honor to remain, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Tems Bixby, 
Cfovernor's Frivate Secretary, 
Uon. Daniel IjAMONt, 

Secretary of War, Washington, 1). C, 



State of New York, Executive Chamber, 

Albany, February 6, 1S95, 

Dear Colonel: The governor directs me to acknowledge receipt of your invita- 
tion to himself and his stall' to attend the dedication of the Chiekamauga and Chat- 
tanooga National Military Park in September next. 

I am instructed to inform you that the governor recognizes fully the historic and 

Eatriotic importance of the occasion, and hopes that nothing unforeseen may prevent 
imself ami other State officials from participating. The matter will also be 
brought to the attention of the present legislature, in order that that body may t>ake 
such st«ps as are deemed aitpropriate to secure a fittinj; representation of the dignity 
and power of the* State at the dedication. You will bo fully and promptly advised 
of such mesisures as may be adopted. 

Very truly, yours, Ashley \V. Cole. 

Frivate Secretary, 
Hon. Danikl S. Lamont, 

Secretary of War, Washington, D, C, 



State of North Dakota, Executive Office, 

Birnnarck, February 2, 1895, 

Sir: Permit me to acknowledge the receipt of yours of the 29th nltimo, in re the 
dedication of the Chiekamauga and Chattanooga National Military Park, together 
with your kind invitation to be present. 
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I disll tuku tbe mutter under adviaeuient, and naanrs you tbst uotbiiig would 
nfl'urd lufl muri! pli'HDiire tbiku tu be iienuittenl to attend the dodicalory servii^os. I 
mil iiuitblu lit present to stutu wbutliuc it will be puaaible for me to iittoud, but ahnll 
advise yon later ou. 

I iuu, sir, jont obedient servant, KOCKK An.lK, 

aotmnor o/.Vor(\ Dakota. 
Huu. Danikl S. Laaiont, 

Seorelarv 0/ War, WaKkington, D. C. 



8TATK OF OUICI, EXKCUTIVB PEl'AllTMENT, 

Co (liming, Februorii :', 7»'flJ. 

Sir : 1 nm in rect'ipt of yoare of the 39th nltinio^ tenderiuj; aii iiivitatioD ta uiytelf 
Aud stall', witL such otber re]ireaentfttiou froiiiOliiDaB tlioleiiislatiireniajanUiocizo, 
to tbe dedtcstiou of tbe Cblchum^iiKiL and Cliattauooga Katiousl Paik, at Cliicko- 
maiiKu, Qa., oud ChiittonooKa, TeuQ., ua tbe 19tb and 30Ib of SuT)t«mber next. I 
tliuiiK yon for tbe invitation and will, if possible, arniugo for myself and staff tu be 
preseut. 

NotiuK wliat yoQ say about the WUIalure tnakiuu; ])ruviBion for other rupreHCuta- 
tiou, 1 hi>e to iuform you that the legislature of Ohio will not be in aeMiuu this 

1 huve tbo honor to be, very rosiiectfully, etc., 



1 



speaker uf tbo houso of tbo General Assembly of Ohio 



State oj^ OREtiOH, Exkcl-tive 

iSiilmi, February J, JSOS. 

Dkar Km: I am directed by Ooremor Lord toooknowIoilRe receipt of yoar lettw 

uf the 29th iittimo. In referc^nce to the dedication of the ChkkamHiiKU and Chntl»- 

nooKa Military Park in Septemiwr next; also reteipt of nopies of tbo act of Con- 

gresa rulntiug to the dedioatiou, and the ciiuular setting forth the progrvsa made in 



eatablinhiug tbo park. 
Very respectfully, 



COMMONWBALTH OK I'BNNSVI.VAJilA, EXKCUTIVK CKAMBKR, 

Harrilburg, February IS, ISSS. ■ 
Dkar Sut: I have the honor to acknowledge tbo receipt of your favor of tbe 29th 
ultimo, and express my regret that owing to pressure of official business Its ao 
kuowledgiiient has becQ delayed until uon, and to Inform yon that same haH been 
this day referred to tbe adjutant-goncral of Pennsylvania for his cuusideration aud 
report, upon receipt of which I will be pleased to commouicate with you further 
upon the subject of tbe Stato representation at tbo dedication of tlic Chickamauga 
and Chattanooga National Military Park, ,it Chickumauga, Ca., and Cbattauooga, 
Tonu., on the lilth and 20tb of September next. 
Very respectfully, yoarobedieut servant, 

Damiel H. Hastinos. 
Hon. Dasiki. S. Lamont. 

StKrelaiji of dor, irasftiwi/fun, }>. C. 



State of Riioi>e Islakd, ExECCrriVK Dkparthknt, , 

JWraary 8, 18X. 

Sir: I have the honor to ockTiowledgoyourinvitation totheKOvemcff ofthisSbtta 

to attend with his staff' the dolication of the Chickamauga aud Chattuiooga National 

Military Park iu lieplomber next. It will bo necessary for ooT Q«iienl UBMnbly W 
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make special appropriatiouH for such a representatioD; and I will take pleasure in 
placing the matter before that body at an early date. 
Kespectfully, yours, 

D. KustiKLL Brown, Governor. 
Hon. Daniel S. Lamont, 

IFar Department, IFashingtorif Z>. C. 



Executive Office, State of Texas, 

JuBtitt, February 8, 1896, 

Deak Sir : I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of January 
29, inviting me as governor of this State to participate in the inauguration cere- 
monies at Chickaniauga on the 19th and 20th of September next, which is accepted, 
and to express my appreciation of tho courtesy. The subject of making provision 
for a proper representation by this State is being considered by the legislature now 
in session. 

I have the honor to be, your obedient servant, 

C. A. Culberson, Governor of Texas. 

Hon. Daniel S. Lamont, 

Secretary of War, JVaBhiuyton, D. C, 



State of Vermont, Executive Department, 

Burlington, February 5, 1896. 

My Dear Sir: Your esteemed favor of the 29th ultimo, inviting me with my staft 
to be present at the dedication of the Chickaniauga and Chattanooga National 
l^irk the 19th and 20th of September next, is received. The legislature of this State 
will not be in session until the fall of 1896, so that no provision can be ma<le for any 
representation from this State. I hope, however, to be present myself with some' 
members of my staif. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant. 

Urban A. Woodbury. . 
Hon. Daniel S. Lamont, 

Secretary of War, Washington, D, C, 



State of Vermont, Executive Department, 

Burlington, July 19, 1895, 

My Dear Sir: Referring to your courteous invitation of January 29, to be present 
with my staff at the dedicati(m of the Chickaniauga and Chattanooga National Mili- 
tary Park the 19th and 20th of September next, I take pleasure m saying that I 
accept the invitation. My party will consist of from twenty to twenty-live persons. 
1 am, very re8i)ectfiilly, your obedient servant, 

Urban A. Woodbury, 
Hon. Daniel S. Lamont, Governor, 

Secretary of War, Washington, D, C. 



State of West Virginia, ExEcmvE Chaiiber, 

Charleston, February 1, 1895. 

Dear Sir: Yonr courteous note of January 29, with inclosure, inviting the gov- 
ernor of this State and his statf, and the survivors of the armies engaged in the 
battles of Chickamauga aud Chattanooga, to participate in the inauguration cere- 
monien is at hand, and the same has been indicated to the legislature of this State. 
Please accept my thanks for this favor. 

Very respectfully, yours, W. A. MacCorkle, 

Governor. 
jELon. Daniel S. Lamont, 

Secretary of War, Washington, D, C 
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Stats of Wasuinotok, Kxbcdtivb Department, 

Olgmpia, FtbruargS, ISM. 
Slli: 1 li:ivi' lliii lioTi.ir to acknowledge Uie ri'ceipt of .vnur commaiiic*tian of the 

2fltli 111 11 1' ■ . Ii '1.1 iii-uri'-. extendiu); au invitation to be jiresent. witli my Htatt', 

ntthi I'liiokaniHugu and Cbaltanooga N'atiuuul Uihtar; Park ou 

tliQ l!ii lj . >!<'jiiber next. 

I i-iiiiii. '1 i>>.|>. 1 !.:■ I limy bo iible to fttteiiii these (leUicatorj ceremouifls, and beg 
liMtvu til iFti<it:i iiiv iii'kiivwlHdgmeiits lor your coiirtMy. 

1 liuvu tliu Iiuuur to lie, very lespentiully, your obedient uervaut, 

JUUX H. WcGUAW, lioccrnoi 
Hon. IlAXlEL S. L AMD NT, 

Stcretitri/ of War, Wiuik\»gton, 1>. C. 



KXKCUTIVK Ciiamhrh, 
Maditof, Wii., March 29, tSOS. 
StB: Tlie governor directs mo to naknowli<i]frn Tcceipt of yonr favor of .Inniiiiry 29, 
reqaeating the pnwenca of himMlf nod Iiis Btalt' at Ibe dedicatiou of the (.'hicka- 
mlku^n iiuit ChnttanooKn Nntional Military Park on Septenibei' 19 and 20 next, and 
to Hay that, while it will be injpoB«iliIe for blm to attend with bis italT, he will go 
bimaaU, norompanied by General King, Iba odjulaut-genural of the ytat«. 
Sincerely yours, 

Wm. J. AxuEKfioN, Prirate ^ttrelarg. 
Hon. Dakisl 8. Lamont, 

Secretary of ffar, llaahiHgh.!,, D. C. 

"Uiidur date of July 26, letters idciiticiil with tli« following were 
addressed, l»y direcliou of the Secretary of War, to the goveruors of all 
the Btat«s : 

War Departmrnt, 
IVaahiiiittoii, D, C, Julg 26, 180C. 
The OovKBMUR OF the Statu ur Alaiuma. 

SlRi AeliiiK under on aet of Confcresa approved DeeeuibeT 15, 18^4, the Secretary 
of War invited you and yonr HtatI', Nnrvivora of the anniea enfca^ed in the batlleH of 
Ch[okaiuauKaandCbattanoo);a living in Alabama, and "fnither representation from 
your State," to be present ami take part in the ceremouiea of the dedication of tbe 
Cliickauiauga and Chattanooga National Military Park the I'Jth and IWh of Septem- 
ber next. 

In Older that tbia cmnniiHsion may ha prepared to alt'ord yon Any nsRistancu in its 
power and fnmiali snob iufonnatiun a» may be deeiroil iu connection with the dedi- 
cation, it respectfnily lukH to ho tnlbnueil, at yoitr oarlient convenience, of the prob- 
able ofHcinl represe'ntatiun of the iStato uf Alabama at th>^»e ceremonies. Siioli 
information wilt be needed in preparing the programme i>f cereuiuiiies, iu roukine 
provlHion for seats on tlie platformn where tbe various servioea are to be held, and 
to enable this commission to determine Low it may best assist the executive party 

If possilde to give su'h information now, we would also bo under great obliga- 
tions to yuu if you inform us as to the probable number of citizens who may atteud 
tbe dedication. 

In view of the fact that hotel and carriage facilitiee at Chattanooga will be lim- 
ited, when the large atteutbiuce alre;i(ly osanrod is considered, it is respectfully ang- 
gested that it would lie well for some metiihei' of yonr slalf, or other authorized 
peTRon, to proceed to Chattanooga at an early tlay for tbe j>iirpose of making ■u«b 
necessary ari'atigementa in advance as will secure yuur comfort and conveuieace. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. S. Fullkuto-v, CAaii-ninn o/CamraiMion. 

To the above coaimunieation the following replies were received by 
Geii. J. S. i''uUertou, Chairman National Military Park Commisaion : 

Statf, ok Alabama, Exkcltivb Dbpaktmekt, 

Offick ok the Oovermob, 

i/cnfyomrry, July SO, 1S9S. 
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to have present a representative of each command which participated in the battle, 
bat am not prepared to furnish yon the number, I will endeavor to do so next week. 
Very truly, yours, 

Wm. C. Oatks. 

P. 8. — Please send me the programme, speakers, etc., so far as made up, and what 
will be ezjieeted of me. 



State of California, Adjutant-General's Office, 

Sacramento, August 7, 1895, 

Sir: In replying to yours of July 26, 1 am re(]|nosted by the governor to say that 
he exceedingly regrets to inform yon of his iniibility to be present at the opening of 
the National Military Park at Chickamauga on Septeuiber 19 and 20, for the reason 
that the lieutenant-governor of the State is sick and absent in the State of Michigan, 
and that the governor does not feel that he will be able to leave the State for that 
length of time without someone in the chief executive ofticc. He had expected to 
be present on that occasion with at least twenty of hie staff to participate in one of 
the grandest occasions that has been offered by this Government. 

It is hard at this time to inform you if there will be any official representation of 
the State of California, or many of its citizens present at that time. Should 1 be 
informed that there are such to be present, I will at once notify you of that fact. 
I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

A. W. Barrett, Adjutant-Gtneral, 



State of Connecticut, Executive Department, 

Hartford y Augusts, 1895. 

Dear Sir: Yours of the 26th nltimo has been received, and Governor Coffin 
instructs me to say in reply that no special provision has been made for the official 
representation of this State on the occasion of the dedication of the park. 

The date comes so that it will be impossible for the governor to attend the exer- 
cises, greatly as he would be pleased to do so. He hopes to so arrange as to have 
some representation of the State present on that occasion, and you will be advised 
later on as matters may develop in that direction. 

Yours truly, Frank D. Haines, 

Exe(.'utiv9 Secretary, 



South Dakota, Executive Chamber, 

Pierre, August S, 1895, 

Sir: I fear it will be impossible for myself and staff to accept the very courteous 
invitation of the Secretary of War to be present and take part in the ceremonies of 
the dedication of the Chickamauga and Chattanooga Park on the 19th and 20th of 
September next. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

• C. H. Sheldon, Governor. 



State of Delaware, Adjutant-General's Office, 

}y%lmington, Del., August 7, 1895, 

Sir: I am directed by his excellencv the governor of Delaware to say, in reply to 
your favor of July 26, that it will bo impossible for him to be present and take part 
in the ceremonies incident to the dedication of the Chickamauga and Chattanooga 
National Military Park. 

Very respectfully, yours, Garrett J. Hart, 

* Adjutant' General, 



State of Florida, Executive Department, 

Tallahassee, July 29, 1895, 

Dear Sir: In reply to yours of the 26th instant, to the governor, asking to be 
informed as to the probable official representation of Florida at the dedicatory exer- 
cises of the park, September 19 and 20, I am directed to say that our legislature, 
which has recently ad^journed, passed a concurrent resolution providing for the 
fkppointment by the presiding officers of each branch of a committee of the legisl%- 

S, Rep. 637-^— U 
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tare, ooiisistins of two ttom the Mnlit« sad throe from the htniae, to attend Raid 
eiercittes, nnd inviting Geo. J. J. FJiile;', roiDmandnr of the Florida ti-oops eDpictid 
in the battle, to ncconipauy the onmuiittee aa the guest of Ihn Stut«, but, uutor- 
tnuatety, nji prop rial ed no niDiicy fi>r auoii purpoao and failed to appoint tlio ooui- 
mittee. Hnntreit is ImpuasiUe to hsvo Florida officii^ ly repTeseiit«d. The governor 
and his stnlT, as snch, cun not go. It is poesible nome members of the stafl-- those 
engaged in the bnttlo — will go, but it can uot ho oortainlf said that they will. 
Yours, rcBpeutAilly, 

D. I.ui(i, Friralt Secretary. 

EXEOt'TiVK Ofvicb, State ov Id.uio, 

Boiti dig, A ugtul S, ISOj. 
DKAnSiB: IhareyoarfAvororjuly2(i. {regi'ot to na^ that owing to thuatrinKSnoy 
in lauatiy matters in onr State it is doubtful if we will bo represented at Cbutta- 
uooga- 

ItesjiBctfully, yours, W. J. McCu!<NEi.i., 

EXKCt'TIVK DKPARTMENT, 
Indiaiiapuliii, IniL, Juffu$l ^, 1/<9S. 
My Drar Sir : 1 have necesBaril}- delayed replying to yours of 26th nltimo until 
1 ooald dn HO more definitely, lii discusRiug tb<' natter with lodiana {.'hiukamaugk 
Couiuiiasiou. appointed to act with tliu Natioual Coniniissiou in locating monuniente 
to Indiana rcKimeuta, we thought it best to arranged camp upon tfaegronnils, know- 
ing the diffleultiea there would bi' in obtaining accoiumodutions. The t« presents tive 
of your toiumiBsion ha« written to General t;anjahun, of our State L'otuiiiissiou, thdt 
oamp ground had beun eet aside for us near I'ave Spring. Besides myself and staff 
the fnll Indiana comniisaion (ten members) will attenil, togetber wilh some of the 
State offleiala and distinguished citizens. There will also be in attenilanco a large 
number of the aiuA-ivora of the soldiers engaged iu tbe butiles of Chickoinanga and 
Chattanooga. It is dilticult at this time tu estimate the uuiuber tbut will gt> ibini 
onr &tut«. 1 would he glail to have you make such arrangeiuents and proTiaion for 
Uaiu thenrocrami!iensninTseeinliB9t tn vounielf and tb« eonimi»Mon. OfmysUff 
there wiHpn.li^iMv bn tw.i.tv— t^u .,1' tlii^ h.ilhiTi!i. c..nii.ii.Hi,iii. fVmr or live Stale 

oOu-i..: .■■ ■ i:.. -,,,...■■..- .1 ,..: I ;,. I V, , I ■■ .■sj.ocially 

inMf ■ i]l.^ latter 

denire ti |>roii]iiieiit i>;trt, only such an iiia> bu r(;]>™seiiliiiiso iif that piisition which 
you muy bulieve liidiuu;! iiiciiUi, I will have men sunt suventl iliiys in advance to 
make iiecessnry preparntiau. ^^'o have aUu arranged for carriage i'ucilitips. 

1 thank you for the suggeatious offered, and will appreciate any fiirtber suggsetiona 
or adTicB whkh you may be pleaseil to give. 

I am, very respectfully, yours, Ciaudb Matthkws, 

Goremor. 

SxATh! (IP Illinois, Exkcvtive Offick, 

Springfield, Avgutt 7, 1S35. 
Drab SiK : Reply'-ig to your inquiry of tbe 2Gth ultimo, the governor dtrecte me 
to advise you that he and his staH', coiiaistiug of about tliirty members, expect to 

SBitlcipate in tlio ceremonies of the dedication of the Chiokamaugu and Chattanooga 
atioiial Military Park. 

He is nnablo to give the number of other persons who may di-eire to be present, 
but he bna referred your letter te the secretary of the State commission, with the 
request tliat be give yuu such further iul'ermation ns you reijuire. 
Yours, truly, 

Wsi. F. Dose, Prii-ate Searttarg. 

Commonwealth of Kentuckv, Exkcutivb Dkpaktmbst, 

Fran}ifort, July 30, 1S05. 
Dear Siit: I have the honor to reply to your letter of 26th instant that I have 
leferred same to Hon. Johu IE. \Yetler, secretary of the Kentucky commission, wilh 
rsqucet that ho write you fully ou the matters embraced in your communication- 
It will be impossible for me to attend, a fact which I regret very mncb. 
Very truly, 

JOHM YOUNO BSOWM. 



^ 
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State of Maine^ Executive Depautment, 

September 2, lS9o, 

My Dear Sir : Permit me to say that Hon. Wainwri^bt CiiHhing, a member of 
the execntive department of our State «overnmont, will l)e present as a representa- 
tive of our State at the dedication of the Cbickamauga and Chattanooga Military 
Park on the 19tb and 20th of September next. Any courtesy extended to Colonel 
Cashinff will be appreciated. 

Yours, very truly, Henry B. Cleaves, 

Goi^crnor. 
Maj. Frank J. Smitti, 

iSecretary and Commissioner Chickamauga and Chattanooga National Military Park. 



Adjutant-General's Officb, 

Boston f Mass.f July 29 ^ 1895, 

General: I am directed by his excellency the governor to reply to your com- 
munication of the 26th instant to him as follows: 

The Commonwealth will be represented by the folio wing- mentioned officials, as pro- 
vided forby a resolve of the legislatnre ; Hisoxcellency the governor, his honor the lieu- 
tenant governor, ten members of his excellency's staff, four members of the executive 
coancif, secretary of the Commonwealth, treasurer of the Commonwealth, auditor of 
the Commonwealth, attorney-general of the Commonwealth, president of the senate, 
speaker of the bouse, military committee of the legislature (11), special committee 
of senate (9), special committee of house (22), clerk of senate, elerk of house, ser- 
|i|^eant-at-arms of legislature, three members of Second Massachusetts Volunteers, 
three members of Thirty-third Massachusetts Volunteers, color bearer to delegation. 

The delegation will leave Boston on the afternoon of September 16, arriving at 
Chattanooga on the morning of the 18th; returning, leave Chattanooga on the even- 
ing of September 20. 

It is proposed to dedicate the monimient of the Second and Thirty-third regiments 
on the afternoon of September 18. 

The party will quaii;er at the Read House, Chattanooga, Tonn. Carriages have 
been engaged and all arrangements made by a staff oiliccr who visited Chattanooga 
in Juno last. 

Will you kindly forward to me your fnll programme? I am directed by his excel- 
lency the governor to request that all correspondence may bo addressed to my office, 
aa he will be absent from the State for some time. 
Very respectfully, 

Saaiukl Dalton, Adjutant-General, 



Adjutant-General's Office, 

Boston, Mass. J August ;?, 1S95, 

Gentlemen: Will you kindly inform me as soon as possible regarding the follow- 
ing, ns I am having some printing done for the delegation^ and desire that every- 
thing should be perfectly arranged : 

The delegation will arrive at Chattanooga on September 18. At 3 o'clock in the 
afternoon it is proposed to dedicate the State monuments. 1 have your letter rela- 
tive to other dedications, but without names. Will you kindly inform mo if there 
are to be and parades other than during the daytime? If 1 have your reply at once 
it will greatly facilitate my work. 

Very respectfully, Samuel Dalton, 

Adjutant' G eneral, 

Chattanooga CoMMiasioN, 

War Department^ Washington^ I), C, 



Executive Department, 

Annapolis, Md., August 0, 1S95, 

Dear Sir: In reply to yours of July 26, I ro^et that my official engagements are 
SQch as to deprive me of the pleasure of accepting for myself and staff the very kind 
invitation to be present at the ceremonies attending the dedication of the Chicka- 
mauga and Chattanooga Military Park, September ID and 20. I think I made some 
announcement of this before, but have not yut been informed as to whether any 
organizations of the State of Mai^kiHd will be represented. As soon as any infer- 
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miition of this nbarooter reit^beti me I HhaJl tnke jileiunTe iii trnnunittitig tlie suik). 
J doiit<t,liowev«T, it' there will beu very Ibt)^ lepiosentutiun Irum Marj'lutid prMout 
on the ocrMion uientiuiiod. 

Yours, very truly, Frank Bhown, 

State oi' Montana, E)tF,cUTI\'a Office, 

Ileltna, Augtut B, IS95. 
Sir: Id reply to your letter or tlio 2Gtli ultimo, I will any tliat I liuve taken Btepa 
tu nsrortain the iiiiiul>eri>fH[irvivorB of tlie buttles of CliickamaugikaudChaltanoi^a 
liviui; ja tliia Statp, ns jinr yoar requent, aiid will notity you aa to the parties ilesig- 
n'nteil to represent thia tttatefrom among that namber at tbe meeting at the National 
Military Park next mouth. 

Keepectfnlly, J. E. Rickarbb, 

Gortmor. 



ExBdJTivR Okfick, Michigan, 

Lauiiag, Jnlg S9, 1895. 
My PRAR Sin: Tonresteeraedfiivnrof 2etliinBtniit<InlyTBpeived. In reply, wonld 
«ay tiiat I now expect to be prenent at tlie dedication of the ChlckamanKa inouiitaentgh 
arriving at Chattanooga aa the evenioK of the Kith. Will be acoompauiod by Htan, 
Dumberiiii; 13, ex-governors, State offlcera, prominent citizens of the State, to the 
nnmber of 30 or 40, or more. There will also be a great man;? vetemua to aa from 
LouiBvillo to the dedication, and I presume a large number of citizens from lUfforcnt 

SOTtioua of Michigan, but aa to that I have no meutiH of information. I ahonld sny 
3 or 50 representatives of the Uichican orgauizatiuiis engaged in that battle or the 
series of battles. Arrangements have been made for the at'commodatinri of 60 people 
at the Read Uonso, which was supposed to be enough to cover the party going tij 
special train from Michigan. 

BeapectfuUy, yours, JonK T. BicB. 



State <-v Mlssitriti, ExBCt'TIVK DRrART.WENT, 

.Icfii-Huii City, -\<uji.i,\ I, IS9-: 
Silt: I acknowledge the receipt of your esteemed f:ivor of the 26th nitimo. It is 
my intention Ut be prosciit at the ceremonies incitlent to the dedication of the Chicka- 
mauga and Chattiuiooga National Military I'ark on the l!)th and 20th of September. 
1 am not prepared at thia writing to state deHnitety who will accompany me; will / 
advise you later and at the earliest period as to tLat. I would be glad if yon would 
inform me as to the nature and the order of the ceremonies. I have been requested 
by the commissioners from this State, appointed under the recent act of our general 
assemblv, to make an address suitable to the occasion in connection with the loca- 
tion or Jedicutiou of the Missouri monuments. I would be glad to be informed at 
your earliest convenience with regard to this matter, aa I undoTstand the ceremonies 
will be under your general charge. I desire to know in advance what will be 
expected. I will be glad to have iny military staff and other State oflicera accom- 
ptuiy luu if aatisfactory arrangemeuta can be made for trauaportatiou, etc. 
KeapectfuUy, 

Wm. J. Stone. 

GOVRRNOR'a Oftice, 
Lincoln, ,\Vir., August 9, l!i95. 
Dear Km; Permit mn to acknowledce receipt of your highly eatenmed favor of 
the 24tli ultimo in regard to the representation of Nebraaka at tlie dedication of 
the Chick.imauga and Chattanooga National Military I'.irh September 19 and 30. 
1 expect to be present on this oocnsion with my stiitl'. ntakiug a party of about fifteen 
in number. I huve iilao coiumunicated with the commander of the Graud Army of 
the Republic in Nebraska, reijuesting the attendance of a number of the Telerana, 
Mpecially thoae who are survivors of these two battles. I am unable, however, to 
give you any indicatiou of the number of old soldiers who will atteud, but tbore 
will doubtless be iguite a nnmber from this State. 

We will highly appreciate any arrangements made for the conveaience of oar 
party. 

Very truly, yours, Silas A. HOLcoMB, 



^ 
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State of Nevada, Executive Office, 

Carson Cityj Augtiat 6, 1895, 

Dear Sir: I have the boDor to acknowledge receipt of yonr communication of 
July 26 concerning the invitation extended to myself and staff, survivors of the war, 
and further representation from the State to be present at the ceremonies of dedica- 
tion, the 19th and 20th of September next. 

I presented this matter to the attention of our State legislature then in session, and 
the same was considered and conclusion reached that in view of the depression of all 
kinds of business, more especially the silver product, the legislature did not feel 
warranted to make any appropriation for the purpose, and therefore I must, though 
unwillingly, forego the pleasure of being present on the occasion. Your communi- 
cation orthe 26th ultimo was published in our daily papers with a special view of 
eliciting a favorable response from some of our citizens who would be willing and 
able to go, but up to this date no replies or advices have been received, and I can but 
conclude that Nevada will be unrepresented. 

Should anything favorable, however, transpire prior to the date set for the dedica- 
catiou ceremonies, it will give me very great pleasure to advise you promptly. 
Respectfully, 

John E. Jones. Governor. 



State of New Jersey, Assembly Chamber, 

Jersey City, N, ./., August 22, 1895, 

Replying to your favor of July 26 to his excellency Governor Werts, would say 
that delay has been occasioned in order to perfect arrangements so that wo might 
intelligently inform you concerning the represeutation from this State. 

Governor Werts and full staff', the president and two members of tho State senate, 
the speaker and four members of the house of assembly, Commissioners Toffey and 
Childs, and about half a dozen State officers will reach Chattanooga on the evening 
of September 17. We have engaged quarters at Lookout Inn, Lookout Mountain, 
until the 21st. 

Trusting thisi nfonnatiou will prove sufficient for all purposes, I have great honor 
in remaining yours, very obediently, 

G. Frank Sutherland, Secretary. 



State of North Carolina, Executive Department, 

Raleigh J August 7, 1895. 

Dear Sir: Replying to your favor of the 26th instant, I have the honor to state 
that I have appointed to represent tho State at the dedication of the Chickaiuauga 
and Chattanooga National Military Park, on the 19th of September, the following 
gentlemen, viz: Col. W. L. Do Rosset, Wilmington; Col. J. G. Hall, Hickory; Lieut. 
D. F. Baird, Capt. B. F. Baird, Valle Crucis; Capt. Isaac B. Bailey, Bakersville; John 
P. Cilley, esq., Morj;anton. 

I regret very much I will be unable to attend these ceremonies, and trust some of 
the gentlemen ap])ointed will be present to represent the State. 
I have the honor to be, yours, very truly, 

Elias Carr, Governor, 



Executive Department, Office of the Governor, 

Columbus, Ohio, August 1, 1895, 

SiKl Replying to your communication of the 26th ultimo, I am directed by Gov- 
ernor McKinley to inform you that, so far as he is at present aclvised, the military 
organizations that will go from tho State of Ohio to attend the ceremonies of the 
dedication of the Chickamauga and Chattanooea National Military Park in Septem- 
ber next, will be the Fourteenth Regiment Inlantry, Ohio National Guard, Battery 
H, First Regiment Light Artillery, Ohio National Guard, and probably the Cleveland 
Troop, Cleveland, Ohio. The governor will also be accompanied by his military 
staff and by a private party of friends, the military staff and friends probably num- 
bering twenty-five or thirty persons. Your communication will be referred to the 
adjutant-general of Ohio, in order that he can further communicate with you if 
necessary. 

Very respectfully, Jas. Boyle, 

Private Secretary, 
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BfATB OF OKEQON, BSBCtlTIVR DEPAItTMENT, 

Saleia, Aagunt SO, I.S9S. 
Dear Sik i Oovemor Lord flircCtii mo to tliank yon tot yonr foratlioDght and con- 
sidenttion in sookitii; to uiulce prcviatou for b delegation !!rom Oiegori »t llio dedio»- 
aon of tho National Military Pnrli. Sopteinlier 19 and SO, but to atale thmt paUie 
Imsinegs will [irovcnt liia attend mice, and lie kuoirs of no ofBuialu of the Stato wlio 
oan 1)0 pre«etit, 
IlowBVpr, plcnsp do not infer tliiit tba people of Oi*son are wnntin^ iu intereot, «r 
..... »(,„ in......i..,^e „f the opening und dedtcatioa of ths park. 



1 



STATR or RllODU IS1.*N1J, EXRCl'TIVR DKPARTintST, 

I'locidentie, It. I., JiigHtt 17, JSSB. 
8m: Vour letter of July 26, 18ffi, to tlio gnvenior of tha State of Itliodn Island 
name duly to liand. Tlie matter of tlie Tepreaeutation of tbla State at the propiiBed 
coleliratioii at Cliuttanoaga hiia uoC In^en aorioiisly coDsidered until ivithiii the puat 
fewda.va. Witbin twoorthi-eeitayamore, eertainfy by theUlat or22d, neshnll li.ive 
oat plans for tho eipodition in ■urh condition aa will enalilo ns to communicate with 
yon dellnitely in recnrd to tbu alfair. It is my expectation to send one of my atnfT, 
or to personally call upon yon in Washington 'before the 2'lth of this month :a relft- 
tioutothia matter. In cose the goveruor and atatf from Rhode Island arc present 
at the celebration they expect to Biipear mounted, in case n proeeoaion forma a part 
of the pToceedinga, It ia also possible that one of the military organ i nations of ttia 
State may he present, for whicn a number of hoTses wonld lie required. The plani 
ftirthis feature of the delegation from Rhode Island will nol. however, l>edet«rmiiuid 
fbr several days yet. It would nid matnrlally in determining what the dplogation 
ftota Rboile Island would bo, if any is sent at all, if yon could forward to ino by 
Mtnmmail n programme of the proeeedln^'SjOud tlie ohameter of the celebration on 
the lUth and 20th of September. I'arti a 1' arrangements have bfcn made for hotel 

^mmoilatlons for n portion of the delogntion. 

Very reepectfaJly, yonrs, 

ClIANI.KS WaRRKN I.UTITT, (l/HfTHOT. 



Statu <if Rhodk Isf.ANii, Execittive DKPARTMEfjT, 

I'roridetKV, 11. I., Jujast IS, 1893. 
Oeveral; As teiep;raphe<l you liy Ailiiitant-Qetiornl Dyer, Col. Reginald Norman, 
of my personal statt*. wilt call upon you probably on Wedoewlay, August 21, in rela- 
tion to the possible represent al ion of the Stare of lihode Island at the de<licatioii nf 
the Chickamailga and <.'lialtanoo!i;n National Military Fnrk. 

Colonel Norm;in is <jiiito fully inforiiied as to my views upon tho possible delega- 
tion from Rhode Island. I trust you will fully inform him upon snch matters oamay 
he of interest connected with the dedication, and particularly upon those poinlfl 

■ vbiiili he may ask for in formation. 

' will be presniiCed to you by Colonel Norman in person. 
eepoctfullj', yours, 

Charles Wabrkn Lippitt, GoreritoT. 



RxECOTivB Offici-;, State of Texas, 

Aiitlin. July S9, 1895. 
Drah Sin; Yonr letter of tlin 26th instant, in reference to the representation of 
Texas at tlii.' dctlicatiou ccrciuunieH nt Chickuniauga, is received. In reply I hog to 
say that, acting under a resolution of tho St.ilii senate, I li.ivo appointed ten cttixens 
of Texas who partii'ipated iu ono or other of the haltlus, who, with myself, will 
represent Texas on tbn occasion. It is probable that all these will attend, they hav- 
ing BO notilied me, and with my start" will eoustitute, so far as I know, the Texas 
party, altogether not exceeding twenty. There may, of conrae, he individuals who 
will attend fniin this State, hut of these I am not advised. 

Trustinjr that thif fully answers yonr inqniry, and that you will communicate to 
me at your earliest convenience any arrangemeuts that may be mode, I have the 
honor tu bo, yonr obedient seivant, 

C. A. CUL.BERSON, Oonmor. 
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State of Vermont, Executive Department, 

Burlington^ July SO, 1895. 

Mt Dear General: Your esteemed favor of the 26th instant is received and con- 
tents noted. The official representation of the State of Vermont at the ceremonies 
of the dedication of tho Chickamanga and Chattanooga Military Park in Septemher 
next will be from twenty to twenty-five persons. I can not inform you how many 
other citizens of Vermont will attend the dedication, but their numbers will be 
small. I have already arranged for carriages, etc., for the dedication. 

Thanking you for your interest in my behalf, I remain, yours, sincerely. 

Urban A. Woodbury, 

Governor, 



Commonwealth op Virginla, Governor's Office, 
Alleghany Spring, Montgomery Countyj Ta., July S9y 1895. 

Dear Sir: Responding to yours of the 26th iustant, I will say that it is my desire 
to be present witu m;^ staff at the ceremonies of the dedication of the Chickamauga 
and Cnattanooga National Military Park the lUth and 20th of September next, but I 
can not state just now whether my duties will permit. I will, however, bear the 
matter in mind and communicate with yon a little later. 
With great respect, yours, very truly, 

, Chas. T. O'Fbrrall, Governor. 



State op Washington, Executive Department, 

Olympiaj August i, 1895. 

Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your communication of the 
26th ultimo concerning the ceremonies of tho dedication of tho Chickamauga and 
Chattauooga National Military Park on tho 19th and 20th of September next. The 
governor is now temporarily absent from the capital, but upon his return your com- 
munication will receive immediate attention and you will bo promptly notified of 
the result. 

Very respectfully, E. C. Macdonald, 

Private Secretary, 



State op West Virginia, Executive Chamber, 

Charleston, August 3, 1895. 

Dear Sir: Your favor of the 26th instant was received on my return after an 
absence of some ten days. I regret exceedingly that it will be impossible for me to 
attend the dedication of the National Military Park with my staff. I will, however, 
take pleasure in appointing such representatives of the State of West Virginia as 
are required, and will endeavor to appoint such men as will be able to attend. I 
regret that wo have no appropriation available out of which we can pay tho expenses 
of the commission on this trip, but, as I say, I will endeavor to appoint such dele- 
gates as aro pecuniarily able to defray their own expenses, and who would en^joy 
taking the trip. Will you kindly let me know just how many representatives from 
each side should be appointed and what othcial designation should be given such 
commission ? 

Very respectfully, Wm. A. MacCorkle, 

Governor. 



State of Wisconsin, Adjutant-General's Office, 

Camp Buggies, Wis., August 5, 1895. 

Dear Sir: Governor Upham directs me to acknowledge receipt of your letter of 
July 26 and to say that, except his adjutant-general, none of his military staff will 
accompany him to Chattanooga; that a party of about twelve in all, including 
ladies, will be his guests and will be glad to have seats where the various services 
are to be held, and that, having their own car, they will need no hotel facilities. 
Carriages they will certainly need, and any aid you may extend in that direction 
will be much appreciated. 

Very respectfully, Charles King, 

Adjutant- General. 
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ExllCtlTlVB DEI'ASTHKNT, 

Cheyenne, Fl jo., Auguit SO, 1SS5, 
SiK : I regret exceedingly tbe DaeesBity which compela me to mform yon that thero 
will bonooffloial rvprematatlori fi'oiatbeStnte of Wyoming at the dedication oftlio 
Chickamauga ami Cbftttunooga NatioDAl Military Park. 

Our people Are in fnll sympatby \tM\ th» principles and eontimontfl tJlat will lia 
KpraseDted ai> magniliceutly upon this oncaalon, but do jirovision wan made for 
repreaeutBtion liy tlio legislature, and individnally we can not do it. 
Very trnly, yomu, 

Wm. a. ICICIIARIU, aorernor. 

In prepariug for tlie final exercises, letters identical with tli© follow- 
ing were, under the authority of the Secretary of ^Vi^^, addressed to 
the governors of the several States : 

NATtOfAL MlLtTAKV pAKK COMMISSIOK, 

CkaltaHooga, Tenn., Seplembtr If, 189S. 
The OovsRNOB OF TUB State of Montana. ^ 

Sir: A short parade in Chattanooga, weather permitting, will be put of the cere- 
monies of the dedicatiou of the Chlckamanga and ChattAOooga Katiooal Military 
Park. The thonsaudB of veteran soldiers from North ami South will lie nniiuiiB to 
see their governors in line. It is proposeil that tbe goveniorH whose Stal« oiiliIi» 
will be inline ride at tbe head of their respective troo]in, while others ride at the 
head of the oolnmn with the (Congressional committee. The parade will be reviewed 
by theVice-Pre«ident of the United Kt&tes and the Lieutenant-Generalofthe Arm^. 

Please inform me at yocr earliest convenieuoo whether yon desire to tftke part m 
the parade, and if so whether you anil your staff will be mounted, or whether yon 
prefer to riile in carriages. Also give tbe nQEober composing your staff, and, if 
oooompanied by a military escort, the namber of troops in the same. 
Very reapeotfnlly, yont obedient eervaiit, 

Cliairman of Commuiioii. 
To ttio above commuuicatioa the following replies were received by 
General Fullcrton : 

Statu ov Alabama, Kxrcittivk Dbpartiient, 

Monigomern, Stplember IS, 1895. 

Deah Qbnbral: In response to yniir faTorof the 10th instant I mnst say that 
owing to the low state of my treasury 1 will not have any militia present at Chatta- 
DooKa. About live of my staff will bo with me; my full staff is eleven, bnt only five 
Will attend. As I will havo no troops presout, if I participate in the procession I 
would prefer for my staff aud self two carriages. 

In pursuance to my promise to General Boyuton.I expect to be in Chattauooga on 
themorninKof tbe iBtn fur the purpose of riding over tLc field of Chi ckamauga with 
him. I will have no troops aud no military escort. 

Very truly, yours, Wm. C. Oatks. 

Executive Department, 
Indianapolii, Ind., Septmber IS, 1895. 
Dear Sir : I am just Id receipt of yours uf 10th instant. There wilt be no troops 
from this State, and consequently to take part iu the parade in Cbattauooga wonld 
he without military escort. I will bo glad to fill my part in the programme, and 
do what I can for the success of the exercises. If joining iu the parade, will have 
to go in carriages; can you have them provided for met I will have with me six- 
teen members of my staff. We leave Monday afternoon, arriving at Chattuiooga 
the morning of the ITtb for breakfast, and will endeavor to see yon. 
Very respectfully, yours, 

Claodb Matthews, Goremor, 

Department of Jdbtice, 
Wtuhinglou, D. C, Srpiembar 5, 1S9S. 
Sir; I beg to acknowledge receipt of copies of the programme of tbe dedication 
ceremonies of the Chickamauga aud Chattanooga National Military Pork, Oat 19th 
and 20th of September, 1S'J5. 

Bcspectfully, yours, Judbon Harmon, 

AUwueg-Qtmtrat. 
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Adjutant- Gbnkral'8 Office, 

Boston, Mass., September 14, 1895, 

Sir: I am directed by bis excellency tbe gOYcmor to say tbat onr party will bave 
eigbteen carriages and be will conform to any arrangements wbich your commission 
may make. 

As we bave no troops, except tbe six delegates of the two regiments who took 
part in tbe battle of Chattanooga, tbe governor and staff will not mount. 

I assume you understand tbat tbe atternoon of the 18tb instant will be given up 
by onr party in dedicating tbe monument. The parade is to be on some other date^ 
I suppose. 

Very respectfully, Samubl Dalton, 

Adjutani'General. 



Ai>jutant-General's Office, 
Boston f M€L»9,f September 1,^, 1895, 
Chattanooga CommUnon, Wathington, D, C. 

Gentlemen: I bave this day forwarded to you by mail copy of itinerary and 
medal of tbe Massachusetts delegation to Chattanooga for your archives. 
Very respectfully, 

Samukl Dalton, Adjutant-GeneraL 



Executive Office, 
Lansing, Mich., September 13, 1895. 

Dear Sir: Your esteemed favor of the lOtb duly received. In answer to your 
question, would state that I will be accompanied by a staff of twelve or thirteen, 
but by none of the National Guard. I bave made no arrangementH for mounts there, 
on account of tbe expense and inconvenience of managing them on the iield. Will 
be pleased to take part in tbe parade in carriages, if deemed best at the time. 
Yours, very truly, 

.John T. Kicii. 



Executive Department, Governor's Office, 

Jackson, Miss., September 12, 1895, 

Sir : I bave tbe honor to acknowledge the receipt of yonr esteemed letter of tbe 
lltb instant, informing me fully in respect to tbe ceremonies of the dedication of 
the Chickamauga and Chattanooga National Park and asking whether I desire to 
take part in tbe parade on tbat occasion. 

In reply I regret to have to inform you tbat it will be out of my power to be 
present on that interesting occasion, as an engagement in the Northwest will keep 
me away until after the time for the dedication. There will be no troops there 
from this State, and, as I have no organized staff, the State will probably not be 
represented in the manner indicated. 

With thanks for your courtesy, I am, General, very respectfully, your obedient 
servant, 

J. M. Stonk, Governor. 



State of Missouri, Executive Department, 

Jefferson City, September 14, 1895. 

Dear Sir: I find tbat it will be altogether impracticable fur me to attend the dedi- 
cation ceremonies as I bad intended. I hope the occasion may prove in all respects 
what its promoters anticipate. 

Respectfully, Wm. J. Stone. 



Executive Department, Governor's Office, 

Lincoln, Nebr., September 14, 1895. 

Dear Sir: I am in receipt of yours of the Ist instant, in regard to the parade in 
Chattanooga, and in reply would state that it is immaterial to me whether arrange- 
ments are made for the appearance of myself and staff in carriages or mounted. 
We will leave tbat matter entirely with the committee arranging the parade. 

Owing to counter attractions within tbe State, including tbe State fair, I expect 
to be accompanied by only five, or possibly seven, members of my staff. We will 
arrive in Chattanooga early Thursday morning. 

Very truly, yours, Silas A. Holcomb. 



iil>Io of fl 
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[^TATE oy Sbw York, Exkcttivr Ckambkr. 

Alhanii, StpUmber J3, IS95. 

DOAR Silt: I arti I"-i1fiv hi nM.,.ipt (TTour l-it-^r ..t Sfl,.i<.i.ii..T in, uililrucued to tho 
govemui of till' S[.ir.- ..[ \. ■■. 1 ..1 1., .ii:.| 1 1.-.' |. 'h.- t.> iri.iii iij \ ..il. Ill reply thereto, 
tbatBinwiiiiy l:i-- ■ i ■ ■ ■ . h-i.len-ii liis deUr- 

niiimliuti, uuil ni' '' ' r i 'liiukumuugu luiil 

CliiittaDooK*''! I"'!"-- 'I' ■ III. -i.ii'-r - I.; i,i~ -; J' .I'l.i ii-' i.>iiit IcgiBfutivi- com- 

inittee. There will i.nii'utiivt'u tiiiriy-iivL-porBuii.- mi iili, iln-govornnr'noonulHsiim 
to ti« proient wus ruuuheil only lust tiwiiiug, uthtir»iHuyuu MuiiliL hnvc bcioii eatUoi 
spptiHHil of the fiic'tH. Tliu jiurty will leave Albany on tt sppnial triiiti of six <:ars at 
9p.m., September 17. iiirivinj; at Chattnuougii.aM iier Hcbadiilo, oiitheiiiorningnf the 
19th, The governor and Htaff will not bt monnt«U. but will ride in onrringoa which, 
I believe, have btton orrBiigeil for hy Sei-Tctary Znbriskio, of tbo New Vorit Battle 
fielilB CommiKBioti. Tho govemor will not bo iu^oom]iuuied by iiny military escort. 

Ill your luat commtinieation yuu conveyf^i the kind offer of CuptftinChaiuborlaint*) 

Klaoe hiB rcaictunce at tho dispoial of tbo goveriinr. Tbiit ofTiT Iho goveruor regret. 
lUy but thaukfiillj ili'olineil. It is ijiiito liki'ly, ihmiRli i^nt vi-t nctiinlly doeidod, 

that Mrs. Murtou and iioseihlyoiioortwoothi.r l.i.in - v.-i:l imiiyhlni. andif it is 

not (o(i Inte nud would otill lieagreoBlile toCiii'i i . . - ,. ii wonld donbtlem 

be very acceptable if acanplDof rooms in tbi i. i ■ nierved, 1 make 

Uiiaauggeatioo of my own volition, IM in tbo li.i~i\ imi>'t.:>'\i v.liulitook place nn 
this snbiect Inat uiglit at Ellerslie, the govuruvin r-iiiiimi-i lifniin, it was oaanally 

— ' ' ' —ufthonnotfinallydeiiHwith, ilutlmiiauto itwouldpleiiaa himif 

' After lunvin); Chiokiimikiiga, tho entirn party willeo to Atlanta 
if days tiiem. Tint route from Now York State will bo tbo New 
York C'eiitnil, Lake ^hore, Ilig Fonr, and Queen and CreHoout liiie« to Chattanooga, 
th«uoo via tho t^outbem Kailway uud tbo J'eiinsylvunia Ilailway to New Vork. 
Very rwpectfUlly, 

Ashley W. Culb, Fritalt Si^etarf. 



Statb oc NnnTii L'AititiJXA, Ex»c<niv% Depaktmknt, 

Ualtigh, Sepltmher J3, ISSS. 
Dear Slit: Yonr kind favor of the llth instant to tbo governor of North Carolina 
baa lieen Toi;eived at hiM office. In biaaboenoe lu tbe westerapartof tbe I^tate, where 
he Ih traveling wilh a sick son, I hiive tho honor to stuto tliat it will be impoaaibte 
for thii governor tn be present st tha ceremoniea of tho dcdicatinn of tbo (.'hick,.|- 
tuaoga aad Cbattanooga Military Park, He has appointed the following persona to 
represent the State on that ocuasiou, viz. Col, W. ],. De Rosset, Wilmington; Col. 
J. O. Hall, Hickory; Capt. B. F. BdirJ, Lient. D. F. Baird, Valley Crocis; John P. 
CiUey, MoTganton; Capt. Isaac 1). Daily, llakerBVille ; but 1 am nut iuformftd 
whether or not they will attend the ceremonies. 
I have the honor to be, very respectfully, yours, 

S. F. Tklvair, Private Secrelarif. 

Adjutant-Grnfral's Office, 

Hat-rigbiirg, ^eplember e, 1835. 
Sir: I am directed by the governor to advise you that there will bo no official 
representation by tho State of Pennsylvania at the ceremonies incident to tbe iledl- 
oation of tho Chickamanca and <Jhattanoog:t Niitinnal Military Park, September 19 
aud20ne3t, except possibly tbe executive committee of (he Pennsylvania commission 
nay hold ameettuK at Lookout Inn on the IStb, and probably mny inspect the work 
thus far done on Pennsylvania monnments. It is the intention of Penuaylvnnia to 
have a Pennsylvania day at Cbickamangit for tho unveiling nud dedication of the 
monuments of this State, at which time the governor and staff', military eseortv 
distinguished citi^tons of ronDsylviinia, and survivors of tho commands that par- 
ticipated in the contlict will bo present. 

Very respectfully, yonrs, Tiios. J, Stewart, 

Adjutant- Genera I. 

Statu op Ph<>i>e Island, ExErUTlVE Department, 

Sfplember 17, 1895. 
Sir : Yours of Soptf mbor 10 was duly received, in regard to the parade at Chatta- 
nooga. Covernor Charles Warren Lip)pitt directs the writer to fnform yon that tbe 
State of Ithoih' Inland will not bo represented at tho Chattanooga and CnickamaDga 
National Park parade. 

Very reapectfnlly, T. J. Qrifpim, 

ExKutive Seerttarf, 
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State of Tennesske, Adjutant-Genera i/s Office, 

Nashville, September 14, 1895. 

Sir: Replyinc to your letter of tho 10th, aildresBed to his excellency the governor 
of the State of Tennessee, the covernor and his staff of eleven will be in the parade, 
oecnpying carriages, and will be at the head of the National Guard, State of Ten- 
nessee. Wo will carry to Chattanooga, and will have in the parade, say, 1,000 of the 
National Guard. 

Vary respectfully, Chas. Sykes, 

A djuianU Qen eral. 



Executive Office, State of Texas, 

AHsiin, September 14y 1895, 

Dear Sir: Replying to your letter of the 10th instant, I beg to say that at the 
last moment I find that my surroundings here will not permit me t'O attend the cere- 
monies at Chickamauga. Under a resolution of the State senate I have appointed a 
delegation of ten citizens of Texas who participated in the battles, of which Senator 
Roger Q. Mills is chairman, who, it is understood, will be present and represent our 
State. 

Very respectfully, C. A. Cilberson, 

Governor, 



State of Vermont, Executive Department, 

Chattanooga f Tenn., September 18 , 1895, 

My Dear General : I have tho honor to report that Governor Urban A. Wood- 
bury and staff, and representatives from Vermont to the total number of 25, have 
arrived and are prepared to take such part in the dedication ceremonies as may be 
assigned them. The headquarters of the party is upon the Pullman car " Khiva.'' 
Your obedient servant, 

H. H. Gilmore, Brevet Major-General, 



State of West Virginia, ExECUTI^^5 Chamber, 

Charleston, September 17, 1895, 

My Dear Sir : The governor and I have both been absent for the past week, and 
npon my arrival I found your favor of the 16th instant, addressed to tho governor. 
You inquired whether the governor would take part in the parade of the dedication 
of tho Chickamauga aud Chattanooga National Military Park, and, if so, whether 
his staff would be mounted or preferred to ride in carriatces. We regret exceedingly 
that your courteous communication shouhl have gone so loug unanswered. It would 
certainly not have done so had we been at home. The governor also desires to 
express his regret at not being able to attend the dedicatory exercises, but owing to 
some very important business engagements, it was impossible for him to leave home. 
Respectfully, 

J. B. White, Private Secretary, 

By direction of Senator John M, Palmer, chairman of the joint Con- 
gressional committee, letters were addressed to the governors of all the 
States by General H. V. Boynton, acting as clerk of the committee, ask- 
ing for information as to the siction of the governor or the legislature, 
or both, in regard to the dedication, the part taken in it by represent- 
atives of the States, and a list of the latter. 

The following replies were received: 

State of Alabama, Office of Adjutant-General, 

Montgomery y April 17 y 1896, 

Sir: Your letter of April 1, 1896, addressed to the governor of Alabama, having 
been referred to the adjutant-general for information aud reply, I am directed by 
the adjutant-general to state that he hopea the information given below is what is 
desired, and that he regrets the unavoidable delay in supplying the information 
requested. 

No action was taken by the legislature of the State. 
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The ROvenior. Hon. William C, Oate». attemleil tba ilwliratiuu pxereiBos, acKom- 
pnuied by IhofoUowiijg lueiuhorn of hi« staff; Col. HatveyE, Jones, adjntant-genoral 
and chief of staff; Lieut. Col. Sanincl L. Crook, Lieut. CoL Tbomaa K, Wiird, and 
t.ient. Col. Alex. It. Stevana, aids-ds-camp. 

Ihave the lionor to fortraiil, uiuler separate eoTer, copies in iluplicato of speecb 
of Qovomor Dates delivered duriDg the iledicalion ex«TciHOii, Seplemlier 20, 18SI5. 
Very rMpectfull;, 

S*M"l, G. JONH8, 

Aclini/ AKSiittaiii AilJHlaHl-Heiitrat. 



State uk Aiika.vi^as. ExBrrxiviB Offick, 

Utile Hock, April 17. IS9S. 
Bkiar Sir; In thn Bbsnneo of (iovomor Clnrkr, I cnn only suy thnt the record hero 
fMla to shon tbat iinythiug oflicial was done either by the le!.;islatnro or by the kov- 
emor rolutivn to the dudioation of the Chirkaniaugn and Cbattnaooga Kational Pnrlc 
dnring the preaeut odiiiiuiHl ration, thongh I wbb uuder the impression that soma 
d«IeKnteB or visitorn wuro appointeil by Governor Fishbaok, whum Gorornor Clarke 
BUOcuedeil. 

Itoapof^tnilly, 



EXBCirrivF, Drpartmbnt, 

Am-anisMfo, Col., April !l. tS9«. 
Sir; I have tbe lionor ta aeknov ledge your commnuieation of April 4 to Goveruoi 
Badrl, relative to the Cbiakamanga and Chattauooga National Park, nud tbe s«hh 
bos been referred lo Adit. Uen. A. W. Barrett. 

Yoars, respectfiitly, J, M, Todman, 

Erev'iHrt Sterelarn. 

State ok CAI.ClfORNIA, Ari.ll'TANT-OKNKRAL'B Opficr, 

SairatHritlo, Jpril 13, l.tSH. 
BcspoctfoUy mtiirnnd with the information that no action woh tnKen hy thn lee- 
inlnturo, and Ciilifoniiii biid im aiubi>ri/pd teptpBeiitutivo at Chnttanooga hwl 
September. 

Very respectfully, R. L. Palen, 



StATK nv CONNKCTICVT, EXECUTIVK DkPAIITMBNT, 

Hartford, April S, 1S9C. 
Dear Sir; I am directed by thn governor to acknowledge the receipt of your favor 
of the 4th instant in regard to the part taken by the State in tbe dedication of the 
Chkkaniauga Park. 

He bus referred your letter te Mr. Saiifonl E. Chalfec, of Derby, one of the 
ooaimiBsiunera, anil ret|uetted him to give you tbe information desired. 
Very respectfully, 

Frank D. Roon, Kxecutirt Clerk. 

Dkrdt, Conn., April IG, 1S96. 
Dkar Sir: I am directed by dovemor CotUn to reply to your letter of the 4th 
instant relative to any action by the State in tbo dedication of the Chickauiaaga 
and Chattanooga Park. 

By directiou of the governor the following gentlemen were present: Brig. Oen. 
Henry S. Peok, Col. Warren \V. Packer, and Cant. Sanford E. Chaffee. The gov- 
emor wuh ill at the time and could not attend. This answers oil tbo questions wlVed 
in yonr totter. Itnt if you deHJre a statement of what action the State has taken in 
relation to erecting! a monument on the ground 1 will gladly furnish it- 
Very respectfully, yonr obedient servant, 

Sanpord E. Ciiafpkk. 

Derby, Conn., April Si, 18S6. 
Dkar Sir: In reply to yours I would say that tbe legislature of the State of Con- 
neeticnt at its lost session passed an act appropriating a sam not to exceed 42,000 for 
a monument to he erected at Chattanooga, and empowered tbo govemoc to ki^oint 



y 
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two oommissionors to procure and orect the same. The governor has appointed on 
that commission Col. Warren W. Packer and Capt. Sanford £. Chaffee. Those com- 
missioners visited Chattanooga at the time of the dedication of the battlefield and 
selected a site for the monument on Orchard Knob and will erect the monument 
some time this coming fall. 

Yours, very truly, Sanford E. Chaffee. 



State of Colorado, Executive Department, 

Denver f April 24, 1S96. 

Sir: Replying to your communication of April 8, I have the honor to say that in 
response to an invitation from yourself, I, with the following gentlemen, Adjt. Gen. 
Cassins M. Moses, Asst. Adjt. Gen. Benjamin F. Klee, Surg. Gen. Clayton Park- 
hill, Cols. Delos L. Uolden, Harper M. Orahood, and George S. Newman, aids-de- 
camp, attended the dedication of the national cemetery at Chickamauga on the 
20th, I believe, of September, participated in the review of the parade the follow- 
ing day at Chattanooga, and also in the reception to the Vice-President and various 
governors on the evening of the same day. 

Very respectfully, Albert \V. McIntikb, 

Governor, 



State of Delaware, Adjutant-General's Office, 

Wilmingtony Del., May 8, 1890, 

Dear Sir: Your letter of the 4th of April to his excellency the governor has been 
referred to mo for answer. I have the honor to say that no action was taken by our 
legislature or State commissioners relative to the dedication of the Chickamauga and 
Chattanooga National Park in September last, and the only action by this depart- 
ment is now on file in your office. 

Very respectfully, yours, Garrett J. Hart, 

Adjutant-General, 



Tallahassee, March SI, 1896, 

Sir: By request of Gen. J. J. Finley, of Lake City, Fla., I herewith send you 
a copy of the resolutions passed by the legislature in regard to the park dedication 
at Chickamauga, and alHO a lint of the names of the committee appointed by the 
presiding offict^rs of the senate and house of representatives. 

Below yon will see the names and post-oflice addresses of the said committee, just 
as I received them from one of the governor's clerks. 

Very respectfully, Jno. L. Crawford. 

Senate appointees: Hon. W. D. Chipley, Pensacola; Hon. William H. Reynolds, 
Lakeland. 

House appointees: Hon. J. H. Harp, Crescent City; Hon. R. C. Moore, Oak Grove; 
Hon. C. L. Wilder, Plant City. 

Gen. J. J. Finley to be the guest of the State. 

SENATE CONCUKREXT RESOLUTION rolativo to repreBCDtotion at the opening of the National 

Park at Chickamauga, Septeniher 19, 20, and 21, 1895. 

Whereas the National Park at Chickamauga will bo dedicated September 19, 20, 
and 21 next. 

Be it resolved hy the senate of the State of Florida, the house of representatives concur' 
ring, That a joint commission of two members of the senate and three from the house 
be appointed by the presiding ofticers of the respective houses to attend said dedi- 
cation ; 

Resolved further. That said commission shall make sncli recommendation to the 
next legislature of Florida as they may deem proper as to the advisability of erecting 
a monument by the State in the National Park to commeuiorato the valor of Florida^ 
sons who fell upon the memorable battlefield of Chickamauga; 

Resolvedfurther, That the veteran general, J. J. Finley, the senior officer who com- 
manded Florida's troops in that engagement, is hereby invited to accompany the 
commission herein appointed as the guest of Florida, but the other members of the 
commission shall attend without expense to the State ; 

Resolved further, The governor is hereby authorized to commission members from 
the senate or house to fill vacancies in this commission should any occur by death or 
resignation. 

Approved Biay 17; 1895. 
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WhoreHB the Chickamaiiga mid Cluittaaooj^a Nntional Park, eBtabli&liEtd by tbo 
GoTerniuent of the tluited States to coiuiuoniomte the battle of Cbickamniiga, in 
locBtod on fi(.<orgia soil, and in the victur;? won by Sonthem amia iu aaid b»ttl« the 
uambor of Georgia troops oxceodeil that of »uy other Southern Stats except ToD- 
newee; and 

D Seiiteiobor 19, 20 and 2], 1805, 
.rtioipntod in by tuo President, 
Cabint^t, aud CongreNs, and dl^1egationB from all ftntes in tbe I'liiun whose troops 
were engaged in said battle, and it is but proper that Georgia should oniviaUy reoog- 
aira this oocasion, and this general aMseiubly appoint delegates thereto: Thoro- 

IU*olred by Ike koiue of rtprtieniatirm, Ihe fena(e eoHotirrino, That a eommittee of 
two from enob CongressionDil district (twenty-two from the house) be appointod by 
tile speaker, and a committrn of ulr'vi'ij, oni' from each C'oni;rBBBioniil district, f^om 
the iieuat«, bo appointed li\ i li'' i<i ' -i'l< 'i' "T which uomniitleea the s|>onkor of Uin 
house and jiTesideut of til' .::'. < lininnau, respectively, to visit said pnrk 

and ntteua the dodicatinn i . . < < i<iii't to the next general nsKembly, with 

an.v recommendations tiii.'> i. ' < i - <" iimkeHsto erecting a moiitiiiiotit or 

other suitable marks or im riui i ir-. i un irate the gallantry of Georgia troops 

in tbiB. one of the mottt glorious vii'lniii.ts oftlie Southern arms during the lato war: 
I'roriitiit, That said Joint couimittoe, on iiiakina said visitation and report, shall not 
incur any expense to the State of Georgia for tue said visit. 

Approved December 15, 1894. 

lAftoflhegmvnior'ii itlaff nl the CHrkamni'sa 'ledicatioa. 

Oovnnior W.T.AtkiHBoiv Mi;. r.V <■ .'Vi.' iv, I imt, CoJ. J,P,StonB,Lient.Col.C. 

Clobnaon, J,iBiit.Ci.l. Allif ' ■■■'■ >■.■■'<.■> Hus. J. Kady, Lieut.CoL E. B. 

8mttli.I,i«iit.Col.J.lO.Unii.- I . , I. I.i.'nI.Col.W.R.Power,].iout. 

Col. T. B. I'eliier, jr., l.iii!i i: II ('ol.P.T.Mc(;utcfaiD,Lieut. 

C*l. T. ('. Tliuintm. Lifiii.t . .. i;™.W.Harrison,Lient.Col. 

E.S.M. .1. i;..!..; I ...,l„Liont.Col.EdwftrdCalla- 

w;iv, f iilcv.Lieut.Col.I.eoM.Happ, 

].i.'iii ■ .:. Col. ll.C. Fislu^Col. A-.l. 

West, Li.iit.Ciil. 11. T. \Vi:a:, Luiit. U. ,J. ]:rL>wii, I', t^. A., iiinpeotor-gencnil and assist- 
aatadjutaut-gtiuur^l J-tatoofLleurgia; Col. Juu, MtlutoaUKell, ai^jutaut-gonoral. 



iiX of Georgia legialatan: atlrftding Parle iledicatioit. 

C. \Y. Gray, B. N. Holland. J. T. Uoifenlatt, K. P. Howell, 8. L. Moore, jr., J. L. 
Latham, T. D. llockwell, Ulaience Wilson, H. A. Hall, H, L, Peeples, U. G.Gray, U. T. 
PerkiUH, L. L. Jliddlebrooks, W. A. Dodsou, W L. Smith, W, H. Pitman, M. F. Uurst, 

J. W.Armstrong, II.A, Florence, 11, U.Jenkins, I. A. Bush, Gordon Lee. 



E\KtrTivK OifricK, State op Idaho, 

Jloiie City, April 13, IS96. 
Dear Sir: In reply to your favor of April i. I bog leave to state that wo wore 
not teprcHOiit«d by any duly accri'dited delogatea at tbo dodkatiou of the Chicka- 
uiauga and Cbntl^Liiuiiga Natiouul I'urk in September last. 



Siuueroly, joi 



W. J. McCOKNUlX. 



EXKCUTIVE Dkpartmknt, 

lutlianapolii, Ind., April 7, ISOS. 

Dear Silt: Replying; to yours of IstinKtant, herein 1 hand yon a Hat of the members 

of my Htalfuho !i<'c:uiii|iaiiiod mo to (.'biikiiiiiimga Park niid also a listof tbocommis- 

siontrs whom [ nppninlod to siTvn on (he jiart of tbe State, and all of whom also 

were present during the dedicatory exercises. I also ioclose extraot ftom my btoo- 
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nial messaffe to general assembly relative to the subject. In accordance with this 
recommendation, the general assembly passed an act empowering the governor to 
appoint n conimissiou of ten citizens of Indiana, who served as soldiers and were 
present and engaged in the battles around Chattanooga. The act also appropriated 
the sum of $40,000, to bo expended in the errectiou of monuments to the forty military 
organizations from Indiana euga^^cd in those battles. I appointed the commission, 
a list of whoso names I inclose. The commission organized by electing Gen. Morton 
C. Hunter, chairman, and Gen. James K. Caruahan, secretary. At the State exer- 
cises ou the 18th of September, at the battle ground, Gen. James R. Carnahan and 
Jndge D. B. McCounell also delivered addresses. If you have not copies of these 
addresses and desire to incorporate them iu your records, I will see that they are 
provided. In behalf of Indiana, I thank you for the interest you manifested in hav- 
ing our 8tate properly recorded in the proceedings of that memorable occasion. 
Should anything further be required, I will take pleasure in supplying you with it. 
With kindest regards, I am, very truly, yours, 

Claude Matthews, (xorernor. 

Commissioner 8, — Gen. Morton C. Hunter, Bloomington ; Col. William M. Cockrum, 
Oakland Cityj Capt. William P. Herron, Crawfordsville ; Gen. James K. Caruahan, 
Indianapolis; Capt. George H. Puutenney, Kushville; Capt. Milt<m Garrigus, 
Kokomo; Capt. D. B. McConuoll, Logansport; Capt. Milton M. Thompson, l^ort 
Wayne; Maj. Marcellus M. Justus, Blutltuu; Col. R. M. Johnson, Elkhart. 

Governor's si^iff.—hT'ig, Gen. Irvin Robbius, adjutant-general; Brig. Gen. Samuel 
L. Compton, quartermaster- general; ("'ol. Lewis B. Martin, paymaster^goneral; Col. 
R. French Stone, surgeon-general; Lieut. Col. Daniel Fasig, assistant quartermaster- 
general; Lieut, ('ol. Simon J. Straus, assistant paymaster-general; Maj. J. M. 
Healy, Maj. A. B. Mewhinney, aids-de-camp ; First Lieut. Thomas M. De Frees, Fifth 
United States Infantry, on duty with the Indiana National Guard; First Lieut. 
Samuel Miller, Fifth United States Infantry, ou duty at Purdue ITniversity, Indiana; 
Col. Ivan N. Walker, commander in chief of the Grand Army of the Republic. 



State of Kansas, Executive Departmrnt, 

Topeka, April 20, 1890, 

Sir: I have the honor to submit the following report of the action taken by the 
State of Kansas for participation iu the dedication of the Chickamauga Park. 
On February 18, 1895, I approved the following act: 

*'AX ACT to create a oummiHsion and provide for the erection of monunicntH and tablota to niark the 
position of Kausan troops ou tbo battlellelds of Chickamauga and Chattanoo};a. 

**Where.as the Congress of the United States has provided, by an act approved 
August 19, 1890, for the purchase and improving of 7,600 acres of land in Tennessee 
and Georgia to be known as the Chickamauga and Chattanooga National Military 
Park, providing for and improving and beautifying of it, for the purpose of preserv- 
ing and suit4ibly marking for historical and professional military study of the fields 
of some of the most remarkable maneuvers and most brilliant fighting in the war of 
the rebellion in which Kansas troops won distinguished honors; and 

' ^'Whereas the same act provides that it shall be lawful for the authorities of any 
State having troops engaged either at Chattanooga or Chickamauga to enter upoA 
said lands and approaches of said park for the purpose of ascertaining and marking 
thelinesofbattleof troops engaged therein, by monuments, tablets, or otherwise; and 

'^Whereas it is but a.j ust recognition of Kansas's brave soldiers that suitable tablets 
should mark their position, an<l monuments be erected to commemorate their deeds 
of heroism on the battlefield : Therefore, 

'*//« it enacted by the legislature of the State of Kansas: Sec. 1. That the governor of 
the State of Kansas be and he is hereby authorized to appoint a commission consist- 
ing of five soldiers of the State of Kansas who served with honor in the battles of 
Chickamauga and Chattanooga, not less than three of whom served iu a Kansas regi- 
ment in that battle, to locate and erect suitable memorials and monuments commem- 
orative of the deeds of the soldiers of Kansas who fought on these battlefields. 

**Sec. 2. The said commission is hereby authorizea to erect suitable memorial 
structures, monuments, and tablets, to properly commemorate the heroic deeds of the 
soldiers of Kansas who took part iu the said engagements, and to audit the accounts 
therefor and pay for the same out of the moneys hereinafter appropriated, and said 
commission is also authorized to audit and pay actual expenses of said commission 
out of said appropriation. Said commission shall keep an accurate account of all 
disbursements, and shall make a fnll report thereof and of the execution of their 
trust to the governor on or before the 15tn day of November, 1895. 
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"Sec. 3. That the nnin of Ave tbousnod dnllani lie, and tbeBamois berebi^, appm- 
priikted uut ot auy fniidn in tbe treiwiirir nf iho iiitAto not iitburnibe apiirupriated, 
to I>o dtuwii nod uaed by said twin misH ion Tor tbo pnrpoBiiH bun-lofore mentiunnd, Mid 
the Auditor of State is bvroby autbori/i-d to draw liia ivuiTunts ua the tcoasnror of 
tbn Stnte for the purjioBW oikI amuunto flpDcifli'd ticroin. 

'* Ski.'. ^. Thia ivct i»baU taku ofloct and be iu funw froiu Kod after it« publicAtion 
ju the otDoial State paper." 

The follawiDg Knnsan sobliers who tonh part iu the battlea of L'hielmmAngn and 
l'hattaDoosiiwcc« appointed as inch oommiiuion : Lieut. L'ol. .1. L. Abrmatiif . Hiy. 
S. I(. Washer, G. W. -lobDHon, J. F. Stavnea, and L. A ken. Tbey entered upon their 
InliorN with priiiBevrortby diligeuL-e and faithfully porforined all tbo dutiea asidgned 
to tbcm, aa is nhown by their report hereafter npjiended. 

I aceeiitod the invitation extended to tbe State of KanHiie by the Nftti<iiial Park 
Coin mission, and waii present at the dedication of the park, September l!l and 3i), 
aeooiTipaiiiotl by tlie following members of my personal statT: S. M. Fox. adjntunt- 

fenerali (!. S. Elliott. payma«ter-);cneral ; H. G. CavpnniiRh, (c^nptain Thirteenth 
'nited ytiilcB Iiifanti'v) insiH'ctor-geueml; W. S. Meti^atf, aJd-de-canip. 

I «-a» iilao iiri:oiiiiiiiiii.'d by Maj. William 8. McCa sky, Twentieth Uuitcd States 
Infuutrv. iind Mnj, Joliii K. Kunkin, both of whom were present and served in tbe 
bntlles of Cbickninniiga uiid Cbattauooga. 

On tbo morning uf Simt^mbor 20. the coniniissinn tnmed ovor to tbe State of KonsM 
tbe mouiuiienta ari<l tnlileta erected to mark the Hues and to rnmmemorate the heroio 
servlcee of the KanHOB troops on the spvoral buttlefitlds. Thoy were received with 
apiiropriate honors. 

I have tbe honor to append lierewith Ibe report of tlie Kansas eonimiBsion: 

■■ NOVEMBKB 6. 1896. 
" His ExooHenoy Governor E. N. MORRii-i,, 
I Govi-rnor of Ihe Slalv of h'antai, Toptktt, Kaiu. 

"Deau Sir: The eommiaaion appointed by yciu. nnder theaiitliorityof tbe legisln- 
tnre (see House bill No. 201}, to murk the positions ooenpied by Kansiis troopN in the 
bftttlea of Chiokamanga and Chattanooga^ and to pnrvbaae and erect mouuinonto tn 
their iiieuiory, hoa eomploted the work amiignod to them and have tbe honor U> hand 
you herewitn their report. 

" Your oommisBion. oouBisting of MaJ. S. It. W*asher. G. W. .lohnson. J. F, Stamnij, 
I.. AkerH, and .1. 1.. Abemiithy. organijied Muruh 4, by the election of .1. I.. Aliornutby. 
president, and S. K. Washer, seeretary. 

"In April Ibevomniisaiou visited tbe battlefiolda of Chickamanga and Chattanooga 
and niarkod the positions tlie Kansas troops oceupicd in these battles. Vonr oom- 
mission advertised for designs and proposals and received quite a number of aketchea, 
but learned that parties doing the work were to meet and submit designs to the 
Wisconsin commission. Your I'ominissiou decided to send tbe president and secre- 
tary to Milwaukee to select and eoutraut for monuments. After seeinc a large nuni' 
ber of ilesigns your commission finally selected a larce granite sarcophagus and two 

Sranite markers for the Chickamaugn, Hold, tbe first base of sarcophagus to be 9 feet 
y 5 feet 2 inches by 1 foot 11 ini'bea high ; second base, 7 feet 2 inches by 3 feet 
4 inches and 2 feet hiub ; tbe die, 6 feet 1 inch by 2 feet 3 inches by 3 feet 10 incbe* 
high. The four sides of this stone audof tbe foresoing are rock-faced, with marginal 
lines, and tbe peOifc is fine hammered. On tbe front there is cut in large letters in 
tbe granite, ' Kigbtb Kaneus Infantry, I'hird Brigade, First Division, Twentieth 
Amiv Corps,' On the reverse side is the following inscription in bronze plate: 

'"On September 19, 18(i3, tbe Eighth Kansas Volunteer Infantry, Col. John A. 
Martin, connuauder, lleg's brigade, D.ivis'n division, McCoofc's corps, went into 
aetioii cast of tltis point and was in the hottest part of the battle l^m 12.30 until 
6 p, VI. During tbo battle Colonel Hcg was killed. Colonel Martin assumed com- 
mand of the brigude an<l l.ieut. Col. .1. h. Abenintliy commanded the regiment. The 
fighting during this day was seven'. Tbe ground where this uiuunmeiit stands was 
repeatedly occupied by the ojiposing forces. At the close of the day the regiment 
bivouacked west of the ViniaanI bouse. During the night tbe divisiou moved to 
tbe high ground west of ('Tawfish Springs road and north of Widow Glenn's bouse. 

'"September 20, at 12 o'clock, the brigade went into actios on the Brothertou 
farm, hut was soon foree<l to retire to McFarlaudH Gap. The regiment Joined Gen- 
eral Thomas nt 6 ]>. m. Total number engaged, 406. Loss: Two commissioned 
officers killed, 9 commiHsidned officers wounded, 28 enlisled men killed, 156 enlisted 
men wounded, 25 enlisted men missing. Total loss, 220, or 56 per cent of strength 

"On tbe end nf this monument there is in bronze plate tbo seal of the Btata of 
iKansoa. About 500 yards oast of where this monument stands your oommissioa 
placed one gianito marker with the following inscription; 'TbeEi^th KinnM Yol 
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• 

uDteer InfaDtrv occupiod this pusition at 1 p. m. September 19, 1863.' About half a 
mile north of the mouument auother granite murker fixes the position of the Kansas 
troops in the second day^s battle. 

" Your commission erected a large granite bowlder on Orchard Knob, Chattanooga, 
of the following dimensions : One solid piece 4 feet G inches by 2 feet G inches at biise 
and 6 feet 6 inches high. The front or face is tine hammered. The sides and rear 
and top are rock-facea. On the front there is a bronze panel, on which appears the 
following legend : 

" * On November 23, 18G3, the Eighth Kansas Volunteer Infantry, Col. John A. Mar- 
tin commanding, First Brigade, Ihird Division, Fourth Army Corps, moved on this 
point from the railroad track at 2 o'clock p. m., in front of Fort Wood, as skirmishers 
for the brigade, and, supported by the brigade, captured this knob and line of works 
without much resistance and before tbo main line arrived. The regiment remained 
in this position until 3 o'clock in the afternoon of the 25th, when it moved with the 
brigade to assault the enemy's works at the foot of Mission Ridge.' 

** In the battle of Chattanooga the Kansas troops were among the first to reach 
and drive the enemy from Mission Ridge. Your commission has erected at this 
]>oint a fine granite shaft of the following size and description : Material used for 
this monument is Burre granite for pedestal and bronze for the statue. The first 
base is 6 feet 9 inches by 6 feet 9 inches, and 1 foot 6 inches high. The four sides 
are rock'faced, with marginal lines. The wash is fine hammered. The second base 
is 4 feet 3 inches by 4 feet 3 inches by 1 foot 6 inches high. The sides of this also 
are rock^faced, with marjB^inal lines; the wash fine hammered. The next stone is 3 
feet 3 inches by 3 feet 3 inches and 1 foot high, the sides rock-faced, with marginal 
lines. The die is 3 feet 2 inches by 3 feet 2 inches by 3 feet 8 inches high, all four 
sides fine hammered. Above this a plinth 2 feet 11 inches by 2 feet 11 inches, and 
9 inches high ; sides rock-faced, with marginal lines. On this there is a cap 3 feet 
6 inches by 3 feet 6 inches, and 1 foot 7 inches high ; sides fine hammered and molded. 
Above this a plinth 2 feet 7 inchejs by 2 feet 7 inches, and 1 foot high; sides rock- 
faced, with marginal lines, wash hammered. The whole of this base is surmounted 
by a bronze statue of the color bearer, bearing aloft the Stars and Stripes. The 
bronze statue is 6 feet high to top of head. The entire height of the monument is 
17 feet 11 inches, containing 175 cubic feet of granite and weighing 31,500 pounds, 
(hi the front is a bronze panel bearing the following inscription: 'Eighth Kansas 
Volunteer Infantry.' The following legend also is in bronze plate upon the face of 
this monument: 

*** November 25, 1863, the Eighth Kansas Volunteer Infantry, Col. John A.Martin 
commanding, Willich's brigade. Wood's division. Granger's corps, advanced from 
Orchard Knob at 3 p. m., and with the brigade carried the works at the foot of the 
Ridge, and continuing the assault up its face the regiment broke through the oppos- 
ing lines on the crest of the ridge at this point, and a portion of it pursued the 
enemy 200 yards beyond and there engaged in a lively but short fight, while the rest 
assisted in driving tbe enemy from the left. The regiment bivouacked on the ridge 
near this point. Total number engaged, 219. Loss, 1 commissioned ofiioer wounded, 
2 enlisted men killed^ 23 enlisted men wounded; total, 26/ 

''Upon one of tbe sides of this monument there is aluo the seal of the State of Kan- 
sas in bronze. This monument is in a conspicuous place overlooking Chattanooga, 
and your commission was very fortunate in securing this position for tbe monument. 

''These monuments were all completed and received by your commissioners on the 
20th of September and, by your request, by them were turned over to you, as governor 
of Kansas, for such disposition as you might think best, and under the rules and 
regulations for the government of the Chattanooga and Chickamauga National Mili- 
tasy Park. 

**Your commission deems it unnecessary to speak of the valor and bravery dis- 
played by the Kansas troo]>s eugaginl in these battles. The record of the dead and 
wounded tells the story in more eloquent words than we could use. Your commis- 
sion believe that they have executed their trust in a manner which will meet your 
ap])roval, and that citizens of Kansas visiting the Chickamauga and Chattanooga 
National Military Park will l)e pleased with tbe work of your commission and with 
the record of tbe troops from Kansas in both of these battles. 

"In the discharge of their trust your conunission has expended the following 
sums: 

April 15, expense of five commissioners to Chattanooga to locate positions 

of Kansas troops in battles of Chickamauga and Chattanooga $260. 90 

April 23, expenses of president and secretary to Milwaukee to examine and 

select monuments 90. 15 

Expense of secretary's ofBce to date 76. 53 

Bill of Smith's Granite Company for three granite monuments and two 

granite markers, set up complete 3,600.00 

S. Kep. 637 15 
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Uill uf AxucTlviU) Jlronze Compauy for diu and two co]iiM of Stutu seal ia 

bronKo - (EiO. 00 

8epteiii1ier 1!0, oipanaa of liTu coiumiBsioners to CLattBoooga to iiupMt 

_ . : ._ 395.05 
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Tutui Hxi>eD(liturc 4, 472. S3 

leaving a liitlaDc« of appraprlation UDBi]>6adeil uf fS3T.37. 

tha honor to inoloBo licrewith very imiMirfect liluo printu of iIobj^us of the 



"TniBtin); that tbu rorBj;oiuc reporL auil tLu mutmor iu wLivh the work of y o'lr 
couuuiBNiou huH lieeii ]iHrttiruic2 may meet with your approval, I have the bODor to bo, 
four luoHt obedient tiucvaut, 

"J. L. Abkrnathy, 

" I'raident of Commiaiiiou. 
"S. R. WASilKlt, Socrilarj," 
Vory rmfiJutlXully, 

E. N. MOIUUU., iiimrrnor. 

Upwcb of Aiijutant^Genkral, 

llalan Rouge, La., April IS, IS96. 
Sir: Yonr comninnicution of April 4, 1S06, to the governor of the State of Louiai- 
ana, has boeu rel'eiTud to Ihts office, and iu reply I beg to stiy that 1 do iiot tliiuk any 
aotion \taa had b; the uoveruor'a olBt'e or by tho teKuIatTire in r(ini){>ctiun with the 
dediciktLou of the Chiokamanua and Ch.'ittaaooga hationiil I'ark Iu Septeuibor laat. 
SooiethiDg may have been done by tho comui iesiouei's of the State, but I have not 
been nblu to ^et Ihia informatiou. C'ol, J. A. Cbiilorou, one of the Chickaniauga 
I'urk coniuiiaijioiiers uf Louisiana, was an o&luial alttuidant, Guu. E. I'. Cabhntus 
uIbo atteudauts, but unofliciill. 

W. L. Stkvkxs, 

^H Jttiifj AtlJulaHt-Gmrral. 

ExBCimvK Depahtment, 

.iBnapolil, Md., Jpril ;-,', 1S9G. 
Hy Dkar SiTt ; Replying to ^our favor of April 4, 1K%, ruituoating to be furuiubed 
irltli certain infuriuatiiiii relative to the dedieatioD of tho Cliickamauga and Chatta- 
aooga National Park iu September hist, I wouid Kay that it would appear from a 
letter Just received froui oz-Goveruur Browu that there was no representative frou 
this Stuto on Ihiit oi'Ciisiou, owing to the fact that tLe lo};islature was uot in seealun 
and a previous otiicial i.-uKai;unieiit prevented the govuruor, very much to his regret, 
ftou beiiifT prusoiit wilh bis stall'. 

Vorj truly, jours, Lloyd Luwndss, 



ExBCUTivB Department, 
JlogtoH, Ham., Jpril 3, 1SD6. 
Dear Rir : In reply to yonr letter of the 1st inntaut ret;arding the action of the 
Mttas-lchilHotts !Stulu le>{isbi[iire pvuvidiug fur particiuatiuu in tho dedication of the 
Cbickuniaiiga P:irk, I h^ivti tbe honor to send you willi tbiH an official ilinorarv nre- 
pared for the trip uf the Musanclui setts dulej;;:itiuii to t'hattnuooKa, whii-h ci 

' '-" - - - ■ '■ -' " - ■■-■ — ' - " - - ' ' -' ' -' also tiie u, 

u the party. 

ItoUKR WoLftr 

a thu adjiituut-geuerul. 



Aji.putant-Gkneral's Officb, 

BiMiufl, Maia., April S, 1S96. 
Exiculiee DeparlmenI, State Uoti»e, Sotton, Jfoiu. : 

1 have tbo honor to reply to your irnioiry of this dote that tho following arc the 
names of tlio nioniliers of the dulcEation which repreaent«d tho Stale of Masaueha- 
setts al Chkkaniaaga and Chattanooga Septum ber, lt$9&, and would furtber ••; that 
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I forwarded, immediately after retnm of delegation, a corrected itinerary to the 
Chiokaman^ and Cliattauooga Commission at Washington : 

His Excellency Frederic T. Greenhalge, governor of the Commonwealth; Brig. 
Gen. Albert C. Davidson, commissary-general; Col. F. W. Wellington, assistant 
inspector-general; Col. A. 11. Goetting, assistant adjutant-general; Col. George F. 
Hall, inspector-general of rifle practice; Col. Cyrus A. Pago, assistant adjutiint- 
general; Col. James A. Lakin, assistant adjutant- general; Col. Benjamin S. Lovoll, 
assistant adjutant-general; Col. Charles Kouny, ansistant quarteriuaster-general. 

Citmmittee of exectUive council.— Hon. Cyrus Savage, socond district; Hon. Francis 
H. Kaymond, third district ; Hon. B. Frank Southwick, fifth district ; Hon. Alvan 
Barrus, eighth district. 

Jfeaas of State depariinentfi. — Hon. William M. Olin, secretary of state ; Hon. Edward 
P. Shaw, treasurer and receiver-general ; Hon. John W^. Kimball, auditor of accounts. 

Covimittee on military affairs. — Of the senate : Hon. Joseph B. Maccabe, Hon. George 
A. Keed, Hon. Michael B. Gilbride. Of the house: Representatives Franklin O. 
Barnes, George E. Fowle, Charles F. Sargent, FranciH M. Kingman, Robert A. 
Richardson, Joseph B. Knox, Theodore K. Parker, Frauk L. Waddon. 

Joint special committee. — Of the senate: Hon. Robert S. Gray, Hon. George L. Gage, 
Hon. Joseph C. Neill, Hon. Marciene H. Whitcomb, Hon. Edw. G. Frothingham, 
Hon. George A. Galloupe, Hon. Peroival Blodgett, Hon. Jos. J. C'orbett, Hon. Wil- 
liam IT. McMorrow. Of the house: Representatives Stephen C. Warriner, Alfred S. 
Roe, Churentine E. Ferson, Otis Foss, Robert Duddy, John D. H. Gauss, David F. 
Slade, John J. O'Connor, Louis P. Howe, George T. Sleeper, Charles P. Bond, Arthur 
L. Spring, Richard W. Irwin, George L. Wentworth, George A. llibbard, John T. 
Shea, James F. Creed, Henry F. Rico, Daniel W. Allen, Samuel H. Mitchell, George 
W. l*enniman, Henry D. Sisson. 

Officers of the legislature. — Henry I). Coolidge, clerk senate; Edward A. McLaugh- 
lin, clerk house; J. G. B. Adams, sergcant-at-arms. 

Delegates representing Second and Thirty-third regiments of Massachusetts Volunteer 

Infantry. 

Second MassachusottH Volunteers : William H. Hall, (ieorge W. Morse, John R. 
Merritt. Thirty -third Massachusetts Volunteers : AUeu G. Shepherd, Albert V. Stacy, 
Sylvanus C. Smiley. 

In charge of delegation, Adjt. Gen. Samuel Dalton; surgeon to delegation, Surg. 
Gen. Edward J. Forster; color bearer State colors, Color Sergt. W. D. Huddleson, 
First Regiment Infantry, M. V. M. ; messenger in charge of oaggage, Thomas F. 
Marlowe. 

Very respectfully, Samuel Dalton, 

A djutant- General, 

The foUowing action was had by the governor and legislature of 
Massachusetts : 

COMMONWKALTU OF MaSSACUUSKTTS, ExECUTIVK DEPARTMENT, 

Boston, February 4, 1S95. 
To the Ilonordhle Senate and House of Bepresentatives: 

I transmit herewith for your infonuation and action a communication from the 
Secretary of War inviting 'the governor and staft', together with such further repre- 
sentation from the Conmionwealth of Massachusetts as the legislature thereof may 
see fit to authorize, to be present at the dedication of the Chickamauga and Chatta- 
nooga National Military Park, which will take place on the 19th aud 20th of Sep- 
tember, 18D5. 

Frederic T. Greeniialge. 

ICESOLVE relative to the dedicatiou of tbo National Military Park on tbo battleliulilH of Chickauiuugii 

and Chnttanoofxa. 

Be^olvedf That there be allowed aud paid out of the treasury of the Commonwealth 
a sum not exceeding ten thousand dollars, to be expended under the direction of the 
governor and council, to enable the Commonwealth to be proporly represented at 
the dedication ceremonies to be held at Chickamauga, in the State of Georgia, and 
Chattanooga, in the State of Tennessee, in the month of September in the year eight- 
een hundred and ninety-five, through the following officials: His excellency the gov- 
ernor and eight members of his stafl^, the lieutenant-governor and four members of 
the executive council, the secretary of the Commonwealth, the treasurer and 
receiver-general, the auditor of accounts, the attorney -general, the president of the 
senate, the speaker of the house, the joint committee on military affairs, a special 
committee or nine members of the senate and twenty-two members of the house, to 
be appointed by the presiding officers of the two branches, respectively ; the clerk 
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of th« Hcmatv. tb« clcrh tif tbn Iiuiim, theaenintnt-at-nniis, and ii ilotnfintiun of thive 
tuuiulierseiii;li Hdiii Uio .-'ecoiiil niiil Tliirty>t]iii'i) roKinieutK of AliHwuiliiiHettti Vul- 
iiatuers wlio wflre [irmciit iu Hie linnliis <il' Cbi clean iiinjia iiiid (.'ImUamioKii. Any 
vamnotM uounrriTi|{ in saiil Jiilnt oummitt4<« im nitlimry ainiini or joint !<]it<ci»l lotii- 
mlttee luH.v tie lilbul by tbojiTvalillu^oOtowof tbu braudi-iu thb lupreacmtatiou uf 
wkicli BDi'b vucHDcitw <>ucar. 
Approved June i, 1896. 



STATK (.If Maink, F.xecutivk Dkpautmbnt, 

AufHtia, Stpitmlier ^, ISS-'i. 
Ut nXAIt Sir: ronnitiii^ tOKHytlint. llnu. WnlnwrigbtL^ishlnit, nineiubi^rnf tbo 
examtfvn itei>t«rtnicnt of our Stiit« K<iveriiiiii>iit, will bo |in«ont na a raiiroanitlntive 
of our Stfttv lit the ili-iUoatiuii iit' llm <. liinkaiitaiitIK iiuil (;Iiittt»iMX>gii >ltlit«r,T I'urk 
un the 19th HiulSOlhof -Septcuber tiflxt. Any vunrMBy uxtenilod toUolouelCiiBhiog 
will bo nppreciMttMl. 

YouM, very tmly, Ukkky IJ. Olkaviw, 

M^j. FKANK J. S.MITM, 

t'hiekamauga anil Vkatlaniioga Nalionel iliiilari) I'ark Coinminion. 

SBfiOIiVK d( til* Ststn or Uataiit iu mUlinD U> tlio dudicittlOB uf IbcClildcwMui^ mid CLittuHiaBU 
Natioul UtUtory Tuk. 

Uftohed, That if tbu goTurnor shall ileoni it Sidvisablo fur tbu State to be rupre- 
MMitoil ul'tUo dedloatioii of tbu Cbickumau^ iui>i C'liattnuaiign NstlunAl ftlllitary 
I'alk, bo ahal] taku such autiou as way bo nucManry thorefur, nail to ilufmy the 
espcnauB theroof, if ally, ho ia autlioriztHl to draw bis worrunt upon aay uioney in the 
tfeiuiny not othurwise uppropriati»L 

Appra>'ed Maruli 26, imb. 



Statu ok Maink, Esecutivb 

Jiiyvtla, Stiplember S, JSOS. 
Hod. WAiiiWKinuT Custiiwo, 

MeiHber of Ihe Kieciitivv Couudl, Slate of J/ni«e: 
Uinlur II n-Hulvo juiBaod by tho lugislature iif the State, approved Miirch 26, 1K6, 
you nru lioniUy reiiiioatoil to ruiireBuiit tbu Stato ut tlio cloiliimtiou of the Chicko- 
luouga and Chattauouga NutivDul Military I'ark on Septouibor 19 uud 20. 

Henhy U. Clbavbs, Goremor. 



Fo^cll<llT, Me., Seplrmbvr SO, 1S95. 

Yuuit EXCKU-RNCV: I nttondcd tho dodlratloii of tho Cbichaniangn and Chattu- 
nooga Nattoiiiil Park as yuur ri-prusontutivu. Tliu i^xeri'iHes were of an interetitinK 
character, iiad tbu iut«riiiiiif;Iiu}; of tho veterans of the late n^r, both North unn 
Sonth, will be productive of good in brlDt;ing about a better feeling botweon the 
two aeirttoDH. 

J wiah to exprom my thotiks to Mr. M. S. Gibson, itmnat^iT of Lookout Inn, and 
Gen. H. V. Uoyuton for uourtoeios ex tended. 
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Quvuruor II. It, 



Waihwhioht GtWiuKti. 



(iiiAHii liAPiiHi, Micii., Mag-SS, ISOG. 
Dkak Sir: I iucb>No you tlie oHIoial roster of the iruvemnnuidstalf ob retiiiiBtnl, 
also State ollii-ers uud coiiMiiittoes <if Senate :ind Ilniise that participated iu tko 
Chickauiauga ccrunioiiii's. If there in anytliiug further nee«t»d, pJeaae advise in«. 

C. 11. llBLKKAP, ( 



Goi-ernor ami ttaf. — Gnvomor, John T. Rich; adjutant-general, Wtlllsm 8. Grenn; 
quarterniaBter-Keiiera], JnniCB 11. Kldd; itiBpoctor-ganeral, Jos. Walah; Cant. Chftrle* 
A. Voruou, Niuetuentli United States Infantry. Aides: Col. Frank H. LftttnaBil 
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Col. LoQ Burt; assiBtant acUutant-general, W. W. Cook; assistant qnartermaster- 
ffeneral, Col. S. H. Averr: assistant inspector-general, Col. Frank M. Williams; 
Jndge-advooate/Maj. J. T. Vineent, of Michigan. 

State offlcerB. — Hon. Washington Gardner, secretary of state; Hon. Stanley W. 
Tnmer,' andiior-general ; Hon. William A. French, commissioner of the land office; 
Ht>n. H. R. Paitengill, superintendent of puhlic instruction ; Hon. John W. McGrath, 
chief justice; Hon. R. M. Montgomery, justice. 

Committee from the senate. — Hon. CharWs L. Itmndage and Hon. Oscar A. Janes. 

Committee from the house of rtpreeentatiKes, — Hon. Joseph D. Morse, lion. Seymour 
Foster, Hon. Philip D. Miller, Hon. Charles Holden, and Hon. W. D. Gordon, 
speaker of the house. 

Guest of the State. — Gen. B. M. Cutcheon. 



State op Mixnksota, Executive Department, 

St. Paul, April ■}4, ISOG. 

Dear Sir: Your favor of the 4th instant duly received. In reply I beg leave to 
inform you that there w:ih no action ^ken either bv this office or by the State 
legislature with reference to the dedication of the (^hickamauga and Chattanooga 
National Park. The incIoscMl newspaper clipping contains an account of the pro- 
ceedings of the commissioners of Minnesota in connection with the said dedication. 
Yours, respectfully, 

D. M. CLOTTGn, Governor. 



ExKcunvE Depaktmrnt, Governor's Office, 

Jackson, Miss., Apnl 14, ISOC, 

Dear Sir: His excellency the governor directs me to acknowledge receipt of your 
letter of the 4th instant, requesting a statement of any action taken by the officers, 
the leglslatnre, or the commissioners of the State in connection with ibe dedication 
of the Chickamauga and Chattanooga National Park, and to say that no action was 
taken by our last legislature and that no report was made to thisoHicc of any action 
taken by the commissioners. 

Ho is informed that Hon. E, C. Walthall, United States Senator, and Maj. George 
M. Govan, of State comnussion, attended the dedicatorv ceremonies. If you will 
communicate with Senator Walthall, he can give ycm such information as you dtnire. 
Very truly, yours, 

Sol Dobson, Private Secretanj. 



State of Montana, ExEcmvE Office, 

Helena, April 10, ISDG. 

Dear Sir: In response to your favor of the 6th instant, I bog to inform yon that 
I am directed by His Excellency Governor Richards to say that the State of Mon- 
tana was not represented at the exercises at Chickamauga and Chattanooga, none of 
the delegates appointed being in attendance. Representatives, however, from the 
Grand Army of the Jiepublic of Montan.a were present. 

With great respect, yours, very truly, A. B. Keith, 

Private Secretary to the Governor. 



Executive Chamber, 
Lincoln, Xehr., April 10, 1896, 

Sir: Replying to your favor of the 1st instant, I have the honor to say that the 
legislature of the State of Nebraska took no action providing for an appropriation 
in the de<lication of the Chickamauga l*ark. I was present at the dedication accom- 
panic<l by the following members of my staff: Gen. P. H. Barry, Col. C. J. Bills, Col. 
John P. Bratt, Col. W. G. Swan, (.'ol. Fred. Miller, Col, George Lyon, jr., Col. E. 
H. Tracey. 

Very truly, yours, Silas A. IIoix;omb. 



State of Nevada, Exrcittive Chamber, 

Carson City, Ner., May (>, ISOO, 

Dear Sir: Replying to your communication of April 6 in connection with the 
dedication of the Chickamauga and Chattanooga National Park in September last. 
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tbasHveriit )i»niiililetii udiI cummuniuotionii ImnrinftnnthDaiibjectwcroiiliiceil tiarom 
tlie Statu lefridliitiirB aii<1 tutinii reiioi'stcd tlinreoD, liiit I regret to nay tlint tlio 
ilopresBin); tinicx h»(t itn JiiltiiRiira witli tb« menilii-ra and no octiim woe taken, nor 
word presnnt ruiv oiHi^IhI utUsailiuita. 

litspootfiilty, W. T. nAN-roiii), 

rrinale Seerolain. 



\ 



Static <iv Nkw nAMPHiiiiiK, An.ii'TANT.OKXKRAi.V OvricK, 

f(niii>ril, April N, fSX. 
Kill: Vonr coniiminicntinti ilateil April G t<i Ifae gnvemot liaa lieeii Toferrod tn mn. 
auil in t«i)ly I liuvi' tliu h'>n«T til inrunii yon tliat lio iirtimi nan tnkon \ij Iha %i»ta 
lit New llampsbim in cinmectfim witli tb(^ iledicutiun of tbe Cbicknuiaiij^a :inil 
Cbftttnmiciijn Niitiounl Piirk. 

Vecy respect ftilly, A. I). Ayi,tK(;, 



KtaTK IIT- N'KW .iKCISKr, fllTlfR OF AltJUTANT-GENEllAI,, 

rirnlon, Jprii 7, ISHT.. 

3 thn governor of tbis 8tat«, Iiim 
copy or the ruport of the New 
liBBlonera. Thin wilt Rive yc.n thK 
) tlio parti cipitti on of New Jorsev iii Ibo dedicatiuo 
of tbe park Install iHinn. 

You will unclernlanrttliut tbeHon. Oeor)f«T. Wort* was then uoTomor of the SWt«, 
Anil 1 nocompuuied liini on tbnt nccaaiim as biRiiiI,iiitant-KOneFat. TboHou. Johti W. 
Ori^ffa b.ia sinre thpn been inducted into office as governor. If jnn desire nny fiir- 
tbei information, pteaee write me. 

Yours truly, Wii.ijam .S. STnTKRn. 



Erlrarlt ffnm Ihr rrport o/llic Krir Jrt'e;! Cnmrnii'Son. 

In order tbat the dignity of tbe Stnto might be npheld, and properly ninintaiucd. 
and liccoininj; respect paid to lier loyal dead who foil ujmii these illustrious battle- 
fields, and ber brnvo defendert) who viiliiiutly fought in defense of l.ho nation and 
the flag, ID keeping with tin art pnsneil by the National Cougrces, the legislature of 
1895, upon tbe rocoininonilation of the governor, enacted us Allows : 

AH ACTprari<linKrnrIlii>nilinKGninnii>iiioralkin nf Ilio part plnTcil lif thn Noir Jcr>CT trnorn in 
thonallnnni daltcoliuii •<{ Ihr 't:\MliauHtg:i ami Clilokauiniifia NallAual MHltnry I'lrk i<n S»|W'nil>rr 

Heil enaelcd hy thetenatc and general aesembly of thr Stale a/ Xea Jereeg, That the 
oomtnlssi oners who niny hnvo lieen beretoforo or who niay bo lioreafter oppointeil 
under and by virtue of tbe provisions of chapter 121 of the Laws of 1804, sliull suit- 
ably mark by tablots tlii' positions occupied hy eivcli regiment, battery and indc- 

— ,..^ _._..!__.- ... .■ .1. _ r.. ',, of New Jersey in tl>e battles whtoh took place 

i;a and Chickii manga, 
firltd, Tiiat ill order thnt the Slate of New Jersey may be Bnital>l.v rep- 
resented at the national deiliiiation of tho Chaltnnoog.i and ChickaiuiiuKii Military 
I^k ou Reptomher 111 and 'H\ ISI5, the conitnissioiiiTS previously referreil to in tbis 
netareliondiy nulhorincil .ind diroi'tii) tofumisli siiitablo transportation and hotul 
nccomnioilatioiis for the i;overiior of Ihe Sinto and Ilia etafT, such State oHlcets aa 
the goveriior niny ilraigiiale, the prcsidi-nt of the senate, and two members of the 
Hnato, to he desigiuili'd by the ])reHidcnt; the speaker of the bouse of OAsembly. 
and four motiibers of llio honso of assi'mldy, to be lU'signatod by tho speaker, to and 
from tho said Chaltiinnoga and Clitcka manga Military Turk. 

Jnrf be il cnacltil. That in order to dcfrav tho oxpflnses incurred by the commis- 
sioners in carrying inio elVect tlio provisions of this bill, tho sum of two thunnand 
five hundred dollars, or ho much therr.if ns may lie needed, is hereby appropriated 
out of nny iiiuiicvs in t.lie hnnits of tho trenniii-er not otherwiso appropriated, which 
said snni, or so much thereof as mny bo ne«ded, shall bo paid to tho said commis- 
sioiiem upon the warrant of tho com pt roller. - 

Avd I"' il imirli'l. That tills act shall t-iko etl'ect imuiodiately. 

Approved March 21, 1»95. 
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Under this act tho Hon. Edward C. Stokes, president of the senate of 1895, 
appointed to represent that body the Hon. Samuel D. Hoffman, of Atlantic County, 
and the Hon. John C. Ward, of Salem County. 

The Hon. Joseph Cross, speaker of the house of assembly, appointed to represent 
that body tho Hon. Clayton Stafford, of Camden County; Hon. Georgo P. Olcott, of 
Essex County ; Hon. James Usher, of Hudson County, and tho Hon. William Lane 
Wilbur, of Mercer County. 



Statk op Nkw York, Exrcutivk Chamber, 

Albany f May 2ty 1800. 

Pear Sir: In compliance with your request addressed to Governor Morton for 
information, relative to the part talceu by the State of New York in tlio dedication 
of the battlefields of Chicknmauga and Chattanooga in September, 1895^ in com- 
pliance with the invitation from the honorable Secretary of War, I am directed to 
trauHmit to you the inclosed reports, trusting that you will kindly excuse tho delay 
which has necessarily arisen since your request was first ma<le for such information. 
As already stated, the delay has been entirely duo to the great amount of labor im- 
posed upon the governor by the closing work of the legislature. 

Please find herewith, No. 1, tho special message addressed to the legislature upon 
receipt of the invitation from the Secretary of War ; No. 2, extract from chapter 
1009 of the Session Laws of 18,9.5 of the State of New York, making an appropria- 
tion to defray the expenses of the New York State delegation; No. 3, a list of the 
official personages comprise«l in the party representing tho State of New York; No. 
4, a copy of tho address delivered by Governor Morton in the city of Chattanooga 
on September 20, 1895. 

I have concluded that this was substantially all that you desired for the purposes 
of tho official publication, for I believe that everything beyond this would be 
merely narrative and discursive, Should, however, anything further bo desired, I 
beg of you not to hesitate to inform me, and as I am myself an old newspaper man 
of upward of twenty-five years' experience, it will not trouble me greatly to furnish 
any additional details which you may desire. 

Very respectfully, Ashley W. Cole, 

Private Secretary. 



Message to the legislature relating to the Chickamauga and Chattanooga National 

Military Park. 

State op New York, Executive Chamber, 

Albany, March t% 1895. 
To the Legislature : 

I have the honor to call yonr attention to the correspondence ftom the honorable 
Secretary of War, a copy of which is transmitted herewith, relating to tho dedica- 
tion of the Chickamauga and Chattanooga National Military Park on the 19th and 
20th of September next, on the scene of tlioso two memorable engagements. Under 
an act of Congress approved December 15, 1894, the Secretary of War is charged 
with the direction of the ceremonies, and is instructed to invite the President, the 
Congress, the Supreme Court and other Federal othcers, the General of tho Anny, the 
Admiral of the Navy, the governors of tho several States and their staffs, with such 
further representation from tho States as the legislatures may think proper to author- 
ize, and the survivors of the several armies engaged in the battles. For the defrayal 
of the attendant expense tho sum of $20,000 was appropriated, but no part of this is 
ap])licable to tho payment of expenses of State representatives. 

It appears to be fitting and proper that the State of New York should bo ade- 
quately represented and take ofBcial part on so impressive an occasion. In the bat- 
tles of the Chattanooga campaign there were engaged fourteen regiments of infantry 
and two batteries or artillery fVom this State, a total of about 6,000 men, and the 
State is honorably represented by its heroic dead in the national cemetery at Chat- 
tanooga. The engagements include the fights at Wauhatchie, Lookout Valley, Look- 
out Mountain, Missionary liidge. Pea vine Creek, and Ringgold Gap. 

I respectfully submit the subject to your honorable body for such legislation as 
you may deem necessary to provide a proper official participation in the dedication 
ceremonies and the appropriation of a reasonable sum to meet the necessary expense 
of such representation. 

Levi P. Morton. 
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For tliA comptroller, fai tbe piirposB of defraying tlie <■: 
iBftteo appointed b; joint reBolut^iaa of the scDste at 
twenty-ai'noDil, ei)(hteen hundred and niuety-tive, tu mpreseut the tiUito uf F\<ivt- 
York nt tbe openuig ceremoniea of the Cotton Stateit und Inlvrnaiionnl Kxptiaition, 
to lio held nt Atlanto, GeorKiA, Septemher eigbtoentb, and the cereniouies attendiu|r 
tlia dodication of the Chiakamauga and CUattnnoo^ National Military Park od the 
nineteenth iind tirentioth dayx of Soiitember next, anil also for dofniyin^ tbe ez- 
penaM of tho governor and hia stall' la eonnei^tion 'vrith enoh of Raid cpreiuoiiica, 
the Hcm of aiz thonsand dollars, or ho ninch thereof aa may he necesHary, payable 
upon the undit of the oomptrollcr. 



I^viP. Morton, goremor; Col. Ashley W. Colo, prirftte secretary to the governor; 
Col. Behlen K. Mmtih, jr., iniHt«ryiieoretnry; Brig. (ien. Orlando M. Ttiry, snrijeou- 
g(iiwraIJf.G.N.y.,nnrt »cting chief of wtriff; Brig. (hsn. BcnjaniinMaglor, tbicf of 
onliianee; Brig, Gen. HonryT.NojM, ooimoiwntj-ffsnBtnl of snbBistance; Col. John 
Jwoli Aitor, A. 0. C, ; Col. Oeorfco H. Agnew, A. T). C; f'ol. C.F..lBmeB, A.D.C.: 
Col.H.L.8atterlon, A.D.C; Cnirt. J. H. BnHmolc, Third United Statna Arlillery. 
rtllitary Mtaciif. 

Hon. rinmiltnn Fish, npenlcer of the Stutii oaHiMnhly ; Hun. Kdninnil O'Connor, 
president pro ttiin of the State ■en»^•. 

State senators: Jucoh A. Caulor, Frank W, niggins, Fred I). Kilbnm.CharhwW, 
StttpleUm. 

Hemben..of Btato Mswtihly: tlon. James 11. E. O'Grady, Hon. L. F, GoodHlI, 
Hon. Otis H. Cntlur, Hon. Kdward H. Thompson, Hon, George W. Hamilton. 

Hon. JatneaA. Koberts, Statu Comptroller; Hon. Krnitorirk C. tfofaranb, 8t»t«cnni- 
niiasionor of apri oil 1 lure ; M^. .lohn S, Kenyon. seorotsry of tho Stale »eniil«; Col. 
Arohibalil E. Uaster, clerk of tbe Btate iisaeinbly; Hon. Hngh Hastings, State hi»- 
tATl»n; Hon, CharteaW. Hackett, ebainnnn KnpiibltcauRtiiteeommitfee; Hon. B. H. 
Odoll, Jr., M. C, chairman Republican Htat<i exocTHivocommittoo; Hon. .famea E. 
Gmybill, president New York State commlasiou to the Cotton States and Inttriia- 
tfonal KxpoHition at Atlanta, Ga.; Hon. Frank M. Uakcr, member of the same com- 
miDRiou ; Garrett J. Bonson, Borgeant-at-arms uf the New Vork Stnte OSMUnbly. 



Rtatk of Nortii CxiinLiNA, ExRCT'Tiiit Department, 

naleigh, ApHl 14, ISfM. 
t, I have the honor to state 
M took no action in regard to tho dedication of the 
Chickamaiiga Park. 

I was unable to attend owing to other of&oial duties, and appointeil to represent 
this State some of tho siirvivorH of the Cliickiimanga aud MiesioUHry Ridge battles, 
Mfollows: Col. W. L. De KoBBett, Col. W. (i. Hall, Capt. II. F. Baird, Lieut. D. F. 
Baird, Col. C. A. Cillcy, Capt. Isaac B. Daily, Hon. S. B. Aleiander. 

I have received rejiorts from Home of those jircsent, and take it for granted that 
most of thoso appointed were preeent. I thought it best to appoint anme of tho 
■nrvivors rather than be represented by other porsonB who hail no personal interest 
in the ceremonies. 

Some time previons to this I sent a delegation to locate the position of North Caro- 
lina troops ill these battliM, with the hope that thu position of the North Carolina 
boopa would be marked by snhstant ial monuments. As yet no Hteps have been taken 
In this direction. Tho report made of this visit by Col. C. A. Cllley, of Hickory, N. C, 
who served in the Union Army, is very interesting und docs full credit tothoiuemory 
of the North Carolina troons nbo wore in these tmttles. 

If it is )>o»isi1iln, I would like to have this report incorporated in this history which 
is beiug written if you think it n-nuld be tbu proper thing to do. I have always 
regretted the fact that our legislature should have made no appropriation for cele- 
brating this event, liiit nnch wns the case aud I hail to accept the con»equenoe. 
With highest rcapect, I aiu, yours, lery sincerely, 

EuAS Cakr, Gif^rmor. 



Statk (.1' NiiiiTii Dakota, EsBCDnvit Officb, 

Bifmarrk, April SO, Iftsr,. 
in: In compliance with your favor of the fith iimt-int, lamdirocteil toin^mn yon 
t Norlb l>ak"tii. w;iM nut ofticialty represented at the dedication of tbe Chioka- 



1 
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manga aud C/lmttanooga National Park iu September last, and that no provision was 
made by the Staite legislature — all of which I regret is necessary to state. I have 
the honor to sign, by direction of the governor, 

Yoursy respectfully^ William Cochran, 

Private Secreiar*' 

ft 

Canton, Ohio, April i?, 1S9G, 

My Dear General Roynton: Yonrs of the Ist instant, asking for certain infor- 
mation in connection with the Ohio Chickanauga commission i- has l>eeu received. 
. I take it for granted that yon are in possession of the pamphlet issued by Captain 
McElroy, a member of the Ohio commission and now postmaster of the Honse of 
Representatives at Washington ; but in order that yon can got a full and correct 
history of the formation of tlie commission, the amonnt of money expended, etc., 
with the other items desired by you, I will refer your oommnnication to Gen. James 
C. Howe, of Kenton, Ohio, who was my adjutant-general, and who is thoroughly 
familiar with the entire subject. 

Trusting this will be satisfactory, I am, very sincerely, yours, 

Wm. McKinlky. 

Governor McKinley was accompanied by the following members of his staff: 
Maj. Gen. James C. Howe, of Kenton, Adjutant-general, inspeotor-gcmeral, and 
chief of statt'; Brig. Gen. James L. Botsford, of Youngslown, quartermaster-general 
and commissary general of subsistence; Brig. Gen. Jcfhn C. £ntrekin, of ChilHcothe, 
judge-advocate-general; Brig. Gen. Leonidas 8. £bright, of Akron, surgeon-general; 
Col. Willinm L. Curry, of Marysville, assistant adjutant-general; Col. Samuel L. 
Mooney, of Woodsfield, chief of engineers; Col. Harry C. Suerrard, of Steubenville, 
aid-de-eamp; Col. Julius L. Floischmann, of Cincinnati, aid-de-camp; Col. J. C. 
Bonner, of Toledo, aid-de-camp ; Col. John N. Taylor, of East Liverpool, aid-de- 
camp ; Col. (Jharles (r. Bickham, of Dayton, aid«-de-eamp ; Capt. H. 0. 8. lieistand, 
Eleventh Infantry, Unite<l States Army, Columbus, aid-de-eamp ; Col. Dudley Emer- 
son, Cincinnati, aid-de-camp. 

Governor McKinley was farther accompanied by the Fourteenth Regiment of 
Infantry, Ohio National Guard, Col. A. B. Coit; the Toledo Cadets, Captain McMa- 
ken; Battery H, First Ohio Artillery, vfrom Colnmbns, Captain Stewart; and Troop 
A, from Cleveland, Capt. R. E. Bur<lick. 



Pennsylvania Ciiickamauoa-Ciiattanooga Battlkfielps Commission, 

Pittsburg, Pa., April 0, 1S9G, 

My Dear General: With the return of yonr letter of the 8th instant, I bog to say 
that under the provisions of the act of July 3, 1895, Governor Hastings appointed 
the following-named persons as the executive committee of the Chickamanga-Chatto- 
nooga Battlefield Commission, viz : Lieut. Col. Archibald Blakeley, Capt. George 
W. Skinner, Lieutenant-Colonel Robinson, Lieut. Sylvest'er M. McCloskey, Pittsburg; 
Capt. Thomas H. Rickerts, Pottsville ; Capt. J. H. R. Story, and Lieut. Edward M. 
Boring, Philadelphia. 

The committee organized July 9, 1895, by the election of Colonel Blakeley as pres- 
ident, Captain Skinner us secretary, and William A. Robinson as treasurer. We 
proceeded as early as possible with the work of making contracts for seventeen 
monuments to bo erected on the battlefields of Chickamauga, Chattanooga, Lookout 
Mountain, Missionary Ridge, Orchard Knob, and Ringgold. Wo endeavored to have 
these monuments completed in time for the general dedicatory services on Septinn- 
bor 18 and 19 last, but, owing to unexpected delays on the part of the contractors, we 
were unable to have any of the monuments in jilace in time for such ceremonies. 
Whon it became evident that our monuments would not be ready at such time, and 
that some f^itnre <late would have to be designated for the dedication services on the 
part of our State, Governor Hastings postponed his visit to the battlelield and 
requested the members of our commission to be present for the purpose of reiiresent- 
ing the State at the general dedicatory services, and all were present, takin^^ part 
in those ceremonies and occupying seats upon the platform, in November iollow- 
ing, as you will recollect, the governor and his party stopped off for one day while 
en route to Atlanta and were shown over the battlefield and inspected such of the 
monuments as were thou in place. Since that time we have been working assidu- 
ously to get the monuments all up. Ten of them are now in place and ready to be 
dedicated ; five more will soon be ready, but the other two will hardly be ready before 
the 1st of September next. We had a conference with (veneral Fullerton in this citv 
on the 22d of February last, and he suggested that wo lix November 25, 1896, which 
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is culled "Ch.tttaao ;aTl*y" by tlmnatiniinludmmiMlun, (brtbeilediration of these 
moil run en ta, and no liavo iibnut a);reHil tbut iuhIui tlic circumEtnuccN it will be 
lliA lii'flt ilaU). Wl^ would buvo (ixod llio tinio un tlie aniilvoriitiry of tliu linttlo nf 
Cbiokiiniungii, hut havo lenruod (lint tht» Army of the Ciitnhprlnu'l Souiety will holil 
its nnnnal niOBtJut; ut Rookforit. III., on tHuse dfttes, aud this woiilil kctp (trnnrnls 
Fiillnrton and Boyntim Bwny from uny (ArumoiiioB wo tiiight havu at Chiuknmniiiin. 
To unit thfiir ooiivcuiencc, tborefore, wo nm likely to agrcu upon Novniiilier '£> aa tho 
AaUr. FollnwinK ia a list of tlio rv^jiuienta to which monii inputs me to hu or linva 
boon ereeted on those flolda : 

Penn-iylvftaiftlnftiitry: Twenty-sixth, Twenty-BeTonth, Twenty oiKhlh, Twenty- 
ninth, feivcnty-third.Boventy-iiflu, Seventy-seventh, Hoventy-eijthth, SeTeuty-ninUt, 
One hundrMl nnd nmth, Ouo hundred nnd eleventh, nnd One nnndred ttn« forty- 
■eTenthBogimeutd. Poiuiayvania Cavalry : Seventh, Ninth, aud fifteenth Regtmenta. 
Knnpp'a Pennsylvania tiKttery, Miiehler'a i'ennBylvauia Unttery. 

Oeiierol Bo^'nton, however, has full knowlerlt{o of all these tionimanda and of the 
▼aliens loeationB aasignml for their lunnninents. 

Hoping thnt this in all the informittiiiii ynn need, nnd eipeotiuK to am yon iit the 
meeting of the Orphan School i»>inniisHion un the 2lHt instant, I am. 
\ory truly, yonra, 

(iKO. \V. RkinXkH, Scm-rliiry. 



STATM OC lillOliK IsijlXD, Al'JKTA.NT-fJRSKnAI.'B OFFICTi, 

VrnHdemn}, .Ipril /t, ),s','«,', 
OnNKRAi.: At the ro<incBt of thoKovfimor, I hnvo the honor tci reply to your letter 
of the isth instant, In rt-lntion to tha action of this State in the matter or the dndi- 
oalion of the Chiakamanga and Chattanooga Niitional Park, that in May, IH%, the 
legislatnro of the Stat* appropriatoil f 10,110(1 ■' for the purpose of hnvinc the SUite 
projierly reprosentod at certain expositions nnd oolebrattona." of which theCbir.kit- 
mttuga Part dodioation wna the prmoipnl one, but. ninth to tbo reitret of the gornrnor, 
it wns found to lie iui practicable to hnvo thu Stale reiirosented oltieiiilly when the 
time arrived. 

Very reBpertfuIIy. rniiiiEnri.' M. Sackktt, 

AdJutanl-GeM era I, 

HRADQUARTKHS SOITTII CAnOLINA DmsioN, 

LlNtTKD (JllNKRIIBltATK VETKRANS, 

CXarlctlott, .W. C, April U, 1S9C. 
Dear Sir: Youm nf the Gth inntant, aildrawed to the governor, has been referred 



\ 



C. I. Walker. 
represented his State at 



Statk or fiomi Dakota, Anji'TAST-GKNHRAt's Offick, 

iliUhrll, S. J>ak., April SO, ISOG. 
Sm : riy ilirection of tbo govornor, Charles U. Klieldon, I have the honor to report 
that this St.tte did not take any action rehitive to the dedication of tho Chiuka- 
niaiiga National i'nrk. and none of onr ofllcors or eiti/cns attended tho exercises in 
an oflicial capacity. This in response to your favor of the Gth instant. 



Very respetlfnlly, 



Geo. A. Silsht, Adjatamt-Gtntral. 



State of Tenxesree, Executivb Chamber, 

NathvilU, April 7, IS96. 
Dear Rir: In reply to ynnrs of April 1, 1)490. I respectfully iuc lose herewith copy 
of tho oets of the gcnernl nasenibly of the State of Tennessee. 
The follow iug-named members of my BtalT accoaipauied me at the dediofttion of 
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Chickamanga Park on September 17 to 19, 1895: Brig. Gen. Charles Sykes, adjutant- 
general; Brig. Gen. .Jesse W. Sparks, jr., quartermaster- general: Col. W. D. Spears, 
Col. William McCaU, Col. E. 8. Mallory, aides; Capt. Henry C. Ward, United States 
Army. 

The members of the legislature and the heads of the different departments were 
present. 

The National Guard of the State, nearly 1,000 men, went into camp in Chattanooga 
and participated in all of the exercises of the park dedication. 
Very respectfully, 

P. TuRNKY, Governor, 

[Senate Joint Reaolntion No. 31. Acts of the General Assembly, State of Tennessee, 1895.] 

Whereas the great military park at Chattanooga and Chickamanga will be opened 
and dedicated on the nineteenth and twentieth of September next; and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States has by act invited the various States 
of the Union having soldiers upon that ^reat battlefield to be present and take part 
in the opening and dedication of said military park ; and, 

Whereas the State of Tennessee had upon that battlefield many of her bravest and 
most gallant sons, many of whom fell upon that battlefield : Therefore, 

Be it resolved, That the senate and house of representatives attend in a body the 
opening and dedication of the said military park. 

He it further resolved. That the governor of this State be, and he is hereby, requested 
to attend on that occasion, accompanied by his personal staff, together with all the 
officials of the State, including the supreme court, adjutant-general, and heads of 
departments. 

Be it further resolved. That the National Guard of Tennessee, or so many of them 
as may be designated by the governor, be directed to hold their State encampment at 
that time, and for this purpose the sum of four thousand dollars, or so much thereof 
as may be necessary, is hereby appropriated, out of the sum heretofore appropriated, 
for the use of the State National Guard, to be used by them on this occasion, to the 
end the State of Tennessee may be properly represented at the opening and dedica- 
tion of said military park. 

I'assed May 14, 1895. Earnrbt Pillow, 

Speaker of the Senate, 

John A. Tipton, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Approve<l, May 14, 1895. 

P. TuRNEY, Oovemor, 



State op Texas, Executi"\t? Office, 

Austin, April 14, 1896. 

Dear Sir: In reply to your letter of the 6th instant, I beg to say: (1) That the 
State senate passed resolutions requesting the governor to appoint commissioners to 
attend the dedication of the Chickamanga and Chattanooga National Park in Sep- 
tember last; (2) Pursuant to tliis resolution, commissioners were appointed, the 
names of whom were furnished the ofticials at the time, but will be given you if 
desired ; (3) Some of the commissioners took part in the ceremonies. 
Very respectfully, 

C. A. Culberson, Governor. 



State of Texas, Exkcftive Office, 

Austin, April 23, 1896. 

Dear Sir: In compliance with your request of the 20th instant, I beg to inclose 
herewith copy of the senate resolution regarding the appointment of commissioners 
to the national park dedication. Those appointed wore H. M. Castlenian, Austin; 
Bryan Marsh, Tyler; B. T. Estes, Texarkana; John H. Bingham, McKinney; Roger 
Q. Mills, Corsicana; George T. Todd, Jefferson; W. D. Cleveland, Houston; J. P. 
Alford, Marshall; K. M. Van Zandt, sr.. Fort Worth, and O. P. Bowser, Dallas. 
Those who attended were, as I now remember, Messrs. Castleman and Van Zandt. 
Very truly, yours, 

C. A. Culberson, Governor. 

[Senate cononrrcnt rosolntion, adopted April 16, 1895.] 

Whereas Congress has purchased the battlefield of Chickamanga and established 
the Chickamanga and Chattanooga ^(ilitary Park: and 
Whereas the States of Georgia and Tennessee nave ceded the roads throngh the 
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fieM nnil nlani; I>no1«int Monnkiin anil over the crest of Misaioiiary.Kidgc bb 
Appro»alieB to and pnrt of saiil nark ; :inil 

Wbeniui aniil ]>atk will ba iladicAtud with appropriate ceremoiiies on the mil luid 
20th of Septeriiljcr nest: Therefore. 

He it rraoIflC'f, Tbkt thi« aanatA, the boaae of repremntattrea conenniiiK. hsroby 
empnwBtii and toqnestH tbo governor and a roiuniisnion of ten dtizen» of tJuB Ktnte 
■who paFtniipat«iI in nold battla,ta Im appnitited by the Kovemer, to repmu^t tin' 
Etate of Texait nt tlin oxcrnitiM in dediciitien el' said pnrk on the 19th and Slth i<( 
September nent. ami to take Hiich actieu in iiermanentty and »ppropriate),v uarkiiig 
the poaition of the Texas soldiers in aaid battle as to them may aoeui propur. 

(Adopted by the hoaHs of repregenlatives April 30, 1896.) 



Statb of TnKwoifT, ExEcmvE Rbpartmknt, 

Bxrlington. April i:, /tl9S. 
My Dkab Sin: Yniir favor of the liit iitRtailt, uking mo tii iiiforui yon fw to tho 
uction Uken by me and onr Statu legiBlatiire relative to participation iu thedediRo- 
tioii of ChickaniiuiKa Park, is reoeivud. Onr leguili>torelia)iiii)tbc«u in aeaslou «inre 
Novaiiibor, IK&l, aud I'ODveunonUy no uotion wan tuken by it ralatiTe to tlie dedica- 
tion of tho nark. Althougli VurmootbadDo tnuipa in those ^reat bnttleB in Teuuea- 
ano, I fult tlviit our patriotlo ultiKena wntiM doairo to hiive some little share in the 
cwromonicB of the dedication, thernfore 1 arranged to Attend, and indose herewith 
a doaiitnpnt whiuh will sbuw the ropinaoiitation upon that ueuoaion, 
Voura, vocy truly, 

. URJIAH a, WOODBrHT. 

Stpruci'tatira of I'm 

Oovornot Urban A, Wondhiiry, Bnrlingloii ; I.ient. Got. Zophnr M. Hananr, Manil 
PiMiri; Bvt. Maj. William H, Oilmore, (|iiartfi[inn8tcr>KennraI, Fairlee; Brig. Gen. 
Kdw. L. llatoH, Jadgo-ailvocute-Keneral, Itennington ; llrig. Gan. Janes N. Jenou, 
snrKBon-gMicful, SL Alhaus; Col. lleiiian W. Allen, innperlflr rilla prootiee, Bnrliiig- 
ton ; Col. 8ila« \V. CTimmitiKB, ald-de-camti, St. AJbans ; L'ol. Ueorgo W. Dntv, aid- 
dn-aainp, MorriaviUe; Col. Henry Vf. Hall, aid-de-eamp, Darlington; Col- Hol>ert 
.7. Coffey, aid-de-camp, neimiBgton ; Col. John J. Warden, aid-de-camp, Ttoston, 
MaHH.; L'ol. Albert II. Cliandlnr. aid-do-camp, Ilrooklyn, N. Y.; Col. Uyron M. 
Parker, aid-do-camp, Washington, D. C; Cnpt. Herbert E. Tuthcrlv, U. S. A,, 
oetiietant nd^jut ant-gen oral, Ilnrlinutoo ; Max L. Powell, secretary of civil and mili- 
tary ntl'aire, llnrlington; Corpl. Edw. P. Woodbnry, Vermont National Gnard, Bnr. 
liDEtou; Gen. William W. Gront, M. C, Barton; Maj. A. B. Valentine, Uniteil States 
Volunteers, Itennington; Hon. KItas Lyman, State senator, Umliogtoii ; AIl>ertU. 
Peirce, esq., Builiugton; A. L. Uailuy, esq., St. Jolmebui;. 



State of WAsnisoTON, ExBcnnvK Departmknt, 

Olyntpia, Mag I!, 1896. 
General : I nm directed by the (roremor tn ncknowledfte the receipt of yanr oom- 
munlcation of the lith ultimo, anil in reply thereto to state that owing to tbe fact 
that the legixlatiire was not at any time in session during the preparation for the 
dcilinatory ceremonies of the Cliickamanga and (Chattanooga National Park, this 
State was nnable, by toason of lack of funds, tn participate in such coreinunies. The 
great distance intervening, as well ns the ftircgoing reason, preclnded the attentlam-e 
of any penonH ropreKniiting in an oOicial capacity tbe State of Wnshinglou. 

It is a sntirco of regret to the governor th»t Washington shorild not have been lit- 
tingly repr<<sented in this highly commendable and patriotic undertaking. 
Yours, lOBpOCtMly, 

E. C. Macdonald, Prirate S^crelarg. 

lion. Goorgi* 1). Wise of the Virginia oomniiision reprweatod hia State at th«dadi- 



Statf, of WK.'iT Virginia, Exkcuti^-k Chamubr, 

VharlaUm, April S4, 1S06. 
My Drat: Sir: In rnply t^ yonr favor of recent dat«, aildnnaed to Qovemot Mac- 
Corkle, i b«g to say that there was no action taken by the logialatiuo o£ Uiia State 
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aucl no commissioners appointed for this State iu connection ^vith tlio dedication of 
the Chickamauga and Chattanooga National Park. The matter did not conio before 
the legislature, and commissioners were not appointed by the governor, for the reivhon 
that tiiere was no appropriation available out of which their expenses could bo 
defrayed; otherwise it would have given the governor great i)leasure to have the 
State* properly represented. 

Very respectfdllyy , J. B. White, 

Privatt Secretary, 

EXKCUTIVK ClIAMHKU, 

Madison, /n«., April i.J, 1S!M!. 

Sir : Replying to your communication of the 1st instant, I have the honor to re^iort 
as follows : 

The State of Wisconsin had nine organizations present at the battle of Chicka- 
mauga, viz: First Cavalry j First, Tenth, Fifteenth, Twenty-lirst, and Twenty-fourth 
Infantry, and the Third, Fifth, and Eighth Light Batteries. 

The legislature of Wisconsin last winter appropriated $20,000 for the erection of 
suitable monuments upon the battlefield, and the following-named gentlemen were 
designated as commissioners: W. W. Watkins, J. H. Woodnorth^ Milwaukee; E. M. 
Kanouse, Wausau; Hennr Hamden, Madison; J. T. Rice, Burlington; William A, 
Collins, Chicago, 111. ; E. B. Parsons, Milwaukee; E. 6. Timme, Kenosha. 

No appropriation having been made for the expenses of the governor and staff, the 
only omoials who accompanied him to the dedicatory exercises wore Adjt. Gen. 
Charles King, Gen. Lucius Fairchild, Maj. F. W. Oakley, and Hon. Philip Cheek. 

The exercises, so far as therepresen tati ves of the State of W isconsi n were concerned . 
took pliice at noon on Wednesday, September 18, and were opened with prayer by 
tlie Rev. J. E. Webster, late Tenth Wisconsin Infantry. After this, the chairnuvn of 
the commission (Wirt W. Watkins) briefly outlined the work that- had boen <1one, 
presented the monuments to Governor Upham, who, highly com]»limenting the coni- 
mission upon the result of their labors and accepting the monuments iu the name of 
the State of Wisconsin, in turn presented them to the national commission. Gen. 
Lucius Fairchild, in eloquent words, acce]>ted and received them for the national 
commission. The entire assemblage then united in singing ''America,'' and after a 
brilliant and interesting oration by Hon. B. F. Bryant (lato One hundred and lirst 
Ohio), the exercises were closed witn the benediction by Chaplain Webster. 

A memorandum of the cost of the monuments is herewith ax)pended. 
I have the honor to be, sir, very respectfully, * 

W. H. IJpiiAM, Gonmor. 

Cost of monuments. 

First Cavalry $1,800 

Five regiments of infantry, each $1,700.' 8, 500 

Three light batteries, each $1,200 3,600 

Total - 13,900 



Executive Dkpaktment, 

Cheyenne, Wyo.y April 9, 1890, 

Dear Sir : I am in receipt of your letter of April 6, 1896. For the reasons stated 
in my letter to General Fiillerton, of August 30, 1895, Wyoming was not officially 
represented at the dedication of the Chickamauga and Chattanooga National Park iu 
September last. 

Sincerely, yours, Wm. A. Richakdh, 

Governor, 



DEDICATION OF STATE MONUMENTS. 

ISeptember 18, 1866.] 



The following jirograuime was observed iu these exercises: 

9 a. m., Miohigan, at Snodflnrasa Ilill. 

12 m., Ohio, at tinodgram Hill. 

2 p. m., Illinois, at Lytle Hill. 

2 p. m., Miunesota, at SnodgrasH Hill. 

2 p. IU., ludiana, at Cave Spring. 

4 p. m., MaHsachiiBetts, at Orohard Kuob. 

12 m., Wiiicousiji, at Kelly'ts Field. 



ILLINOIS. 

The exercises of the represeiitatives of this State were thus aa- 
noanced by its commissiouers: 

Call lug t(> order by Col. H. £. fiivee, preiident of the Ulinoia commtMiim. 

Prayer. 

Music. 

Address by Hon. John P. Altgeld, govoruor of Illinois, 

ResiK>nse by national commission. 

Song, **Illiiioi8," Col. O. B. Knight, of Chicago. 

Addrcsseti by members of iLo Illiuois commituiiou. 

MuhIc. 

Beuedic'tioii. 

Upoii calliug the assemblage to order, the chairman anuoauced that 
Vice-President Stevenson had honored the meeting with his presence, 
and reciuested that gentleman to open the exercises. 

Mr. Stevenson said that he was not down on the programme for a 
speech to-day, bnt had been designated by the Secretary of War to 
preside at the ceremonies to-morrow. *' You will then,'' he said, " have 
the privilege of listening to (jcneral Palmer and General Gordon, two 
of the illustrious heroes of the great struggle. The occasion will be 
one of profound interest. This i)ark is then to be dedicated for all the 
years to all of the American people. The tablets and monuments yea 
have placed here will tell to succeeding generations something of the 
achievements of the Illinois heroes in the greatest struggle known to 
history. 

'^Tliis spot is historic. Here brave men died that the Bepablic 
might live. Upon no battlelield of the war was greater heroism dis- 
played than u])()n this. History will record that at Cliickamauga the 
brave sons of Illinois were always in the van of the conflict, always in 
the pathway of danger and of glory." 

Gen. John M. Palmer, being called upon, made an eloquent im- 
promptu address, which was enthusiastically applauded. These 
renmrks were not reported. 

238 
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ADDRESS OF GOVERNOR JOHN P. ALTGELD. 

We are liere under one flag, all lovers of one common country, all 
citizens of this mighty Republic, and we have come to perform an act 
of unusual significance. A great battlefield is to be dedicated — is to 
be made sacred ground. Upon that field are the footprints of the sons 
of Illinois, and mo have journeyed from afar to place enduring monu- 
ments on the spots where they stood, where they fought, where they 
bled, and where hundreds of them died. 

But why consecrate a battlefield ? Battlefields cover the earth. From 
the time man devoured his fellow-man in the forests down to the p^^es- 
ent, when he seeks to devour his substance, there has been a continuous 
conflict. The method is becoming more refined, but the conflict goes on. 
Is then every spot that has witnesKsed a fatal struggle sacred! If not, 
then why erect monuments on any! 

Ah, it is not the fact that a struggle took place, but it is the character 
of the struggle — the principles involved, and the deeds done there, that 
move us to action. 

Monuments are erected to give perpetual expression to a sentiment 
which language is too limited to i)ortray and too ephemeral to i>reserve. 

The world erects monuments in honor of heroic deeds, of patriotic 
sacrifice, and of great achievements. It does this, not as a solace for 
the dead, but as an inspiration for the living. 

Again, monuments are erected to mark the successive upward move- 
ments of the human race. They are milestones, not of space, but of 
time. They are index fingers upon the great dial of civilization. These 
monuments which we dedicate are to be an inspiration to the youth of 
America for all time, and are to tell their eloquent story to all coming 
generations. What, then, is that story ? 

Over a third of a century ago there raged across this continent the 
greatest conflict the world has ever seen. Kever had war been waged 
on so gigantic a scale. There was almost a continuous line of hostile 
armies fi*om the Atlantic to the Eocky Mountains, and there was a 
navy stretching from New York around to the shores of Mexico. 

The primary (juestion involved was, *' Shall this Government be 
destroyed or preserved f But this question itself grew out of the 
more fundamental question of slavery. Through dark centuries the 
cry of the oppressed had gone uj) toward heaven, filling the air with 
thunderbolts which finally exploded in one prolonged and bloody drama. 
More than a million of men in all came down from the North, shouting 
as they marched, ^'This Union forever and e(iual rights for all." The 
world had never seen such a spectacle. Here were great armies fight 
ing, not for aggrandizement, not for conquest, but for the integrity of 
the flag and the i)rinciple of universal freedom. Over 200,000 men came 
down from our great prairie State of Illinois. They were not the chil- 
dren of efl'eminate luxury — they did not come from the paths of ease — 
they came from the varied fields of industry. They represented the 
best type of American manhood — they had character, intelligence, and 
grit — *they knew the value of the Union and of freedom for mankind, 
and were prepared to die for them. They met one of the bravest foes 
that ever drew steel — men who rushed into battle with a yell even 
when they saw destruction written in the sky; men who were honest; 
men who believed they were right, and who rode forth to death without 
a quiver. But the principle these men fought for meant the perpetu- 
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jitimi of humiiii ulaveiy. They weii^ tigLtiiig fur a cumlition ayniitst 
wliirli tlui liiimiviiity of the ago iJiotwwteU. Tln-y were ligUtiuy fur tlie 
{milniigatiuii (if Eui era wbicli on tbe ealeiidai* uf thu Aliuigtily was 
Rkarked ti> eloKe — »u<l tliey failed. 

In tl1<^ fall uf 1863 uae uf ttie greatest ucts of thtit awfui ilraintv uf 
war took place here. On Seyteniber 13 iiuil 20 of tliat year there was 
foiiglit ill these valleys, over these fields and on yonder hill»ide«, oiioof 
the most bloody battles of which history makes any mentiou. ) un aro 
familiar with its detailH, and I will d< it dwell un them. The sons of Illi- 
nois fonght here. Thei* are uioa here to diiy, there ma thousands in 
the walks of eivil life at home, and.thonsands mare aro dead, who were 
actors iu this bloody and immortal drama. We are here to maik tii^ 
positions they oecopie*!. We are placing niomimcnts of solid granite 
where they 8b)od. Wo are doing this for the benefit of onrselves and 
of iiostei'ity, for nothing that wo can do can add to their glory. Their 
fsiuu is lixfid, and their reward is immortality. 

There have been thonsaiids of battles of which the actors were Ibr- 
gotton almost as soon as the groana of the dying had t-CHSed, beeantte 
there was no principle involved; it w»8 simply hnnian butchery. But 
not iw with tho battles of this war. Ileie wa» hanging in the balance 
the very existence of republican institntions among men, and the lil>- 
erty of millions of human beings yet unborn. Never belm* was there 
such an issue, and, when the smoke of war had cleared away, whun 
the sun again rose over a peaceful land, the world beheld not only a 
united country, not only the triumph of republican institutions, Init it 
saw that the human rai-e had matle a long march upward, and had 
camped on a higher plane; that it had gotten nearer the fooutaiit uf 

i'oatiee, and that the principle thut had long strutted in ttie garb of 
9w, namely, that one man can hold a property right in his fellow-niiin, 
was exj)ungeil Iruui the books forever. 

The world then saw that the battles and horrorN of the war had t>eea 
the birth pains of a. new era with which time had been pregnant; thut 
they were hammers in the great clock of oninipotence ])ealing through 
the universe the dawn of a new day for millions of the human race. 

That, iu brief, is the sublime, the impcrisliable story which these 
monuments tell. 

My friends, yon and I will soon pass away and be forgotten. These 
granite monuments may dissolve, and these hills may disappear, but 
Ohickainauga will shine forever in the llrniament. No matter whether 
there was an imnie<liatc victory or not, Ihose men who here faced 
death, and struck a staggering blow for country and for equal rights, 
belong to the immortal. 

You observe we are marking positions, we are celebrating actions, we 
are pointing to what the living did ; we are not building tombs, we are 
not decorating graves, for not verymaTiy of our heroes aie buried here. 
Go to the lonely jilaces in deserted fields; go to the Hunken spots in 
yont hern woods; go to the decaying bones in dismal swamps, and go to 
those hilltops where thousands of little marble slabs, all of the same 
«ize, are standing in rows, modestly facing the morning, modestly tell- 
ing a story of patriotism and honor, and you will find the graves* uf 
many of our dead. 'Tis not their graves, 'tis their deeds, that live. 
Men look tiiwjvrd the firmament for the names of heroes, and rarely ask 
where their bones are buried. 

Standingou the shores of the Mediterranean more than two thousand 
years ago, the great Pericles, while pronouncing a funeral oration over 
the (.ireeks who had fallen in defense of their country, said: "The 
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world is their sepulcnre, and wherever there is speecn of noble deeds, 
there they will be remembered." So with oar heroes. They rest in the 
hearts of their coantrymen, and all time is the custodian of their glory. 
To us, and to all that believe in republican institutions, there is a pecid- 
iar pleasure in dedicating these monuments, because they commemorate 
the deeds of the volunteer soldiers, the citizen soldiers who came from 
the walks of everyday life, and who represented the common sense, the 
rugged character, the love of country, and the earnestness of the great 
American people. For on this continent, as elsewhere, the great battles 
that gave liberty to a nation were fought by men who came directly 
from the great mass of the people, and added the superior patriotism 
and character of a citizen to the stern qualities of a soldier. 

Toward the end of the last century the raw levies coming from the 
citizens of France defeated all £urox>e, and overthrew a desx)otism of 
centuries. 

Frederick the Great did say that officers ought to be chosen from the 
nobility, because a higher sense of honor prevailed there; but in 1806, 
only twenty years after his death, a Prussian army of a quarter of a 
million of men, the best equipped in Europe, and officered entirely by 
so-called noblemen who were professional soldiers, was routed and 
destroyed, because its officers lacked honor, capacity, and patriotism. 
The record of their blunders and surrenders is one unparalleled tale of 
shame, dishonor, and disgrace. 

In less than ten years thereafter a new army was formed, not of pro- 
fessional soldiers boasting of their lineage, but of the citizens of Prussia. 
This army, these citizen soldiers, not only restored the independence of 
their country and wiped out the disgrace put on it by the cowardice and 
treachery of the nobility, but they laid the foundation of the German 
Empire and of constitutional government. 

In our country the Revolutionary armies were made up of citizens, 
commanded by men from the varied walks of life. They met and, in 
the end, routed the armies that were composed of professional soldiers 
and officered by men whose chief boast was that they had noble 
ancestors. 

Armed citizens, with the love of freedom burning in their souls, laid 
the foundations of liberty in our country, and the same class of men 
afterwards came to its rescue and saved it from destruction. The 
American people had spent millions in maintaining West Point for the 
purpose of protecting the country, but at the beginning of the war 
the armies that fir^ on our flag were mostly led by graduates of 
that institution. 

There were men in the North who had a militiiry education, but they 
did not form a leisure class, making arms a profession. Grant was a 
tanner, and Sherman a school-teacher, and all had to develop to meet 
the situation. 

Patriotism does not take root in the soil of leisure and dissipation. 
The hot air of the drawing room is not conducive to its growth, it finds 
no nourishment in either pride or pretense, and it famishes and withers 
in the hollow glare of fashion. 

Patriotism thrives among the hard lines of care and vigilance, it 
becomes robust on the diet of justice and fair play, and is always found 
in its most vigorous form among the inteUigent, upright, and indus- 
trious masses of people. A leisure class, making arms a profession, 
may fight for glory or selfish advantage, caring little for the principle 
involved, but the citizen soldier fights for country and for liberty. 

Now, my friends, we owe our country more than talk; we can not 

8. Rep. 637 16 
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diflcliiugu our duty by eiinjily celebratiug the glorious dt^eds of tlie 
l>aiit. This urnu wlio only do tliis proclaim to tlm world tiicir ioibeinlity 
and the liuniiliaUiijj ftwit tliiit thwy are not caiialile of directing tlio 
great iiiHtitutioiiH whidi the fatliers i'oiintlod. And tlioao nations whiub 
stand witU their face toward Ibe paat are rotten at heart, and are on 
tiio road to extinctiou. 

The law of disintegration and destruction never sleeps, and only 
eternal vigilance ean check iL l'>ery age brings it» own tlaugers, and 
thoBc that come stealthily are frequently more fatal thuu those that 
come with a mighty noise. The war has settled that we have notliing 
to fear from armed foes, we have nothing to fear fo)m powder and bul- 
let But to destroy liberty by jioison and slow strangulation is Just as 
fatal to a nation as to strike it down by the sword. 

Instead of an armed foe that we can inoet on the field, there is to-day 
au eueuiy that is invisible bat everywhere at work destroying onr insti- 
tutions; that enemy is corruption. Born of vast concentration of ca|>- 
ital iu unscrupulous Lands, corruption is washing the foundations f^om 
under us, and is tainting everything it touches with a moral leprosy. 
It seeks to direct ofBcial action ; it dii^tatcs legislation, aad endeavors 
to control construction of laws. 

Wealth is necessary: let us not declaim against it; every nation 
needs it to attain the highest achievements iu civilization. But it is a 
blessing only as a servant, and is destructive as a master. This spuit 
of corruiition seeks to control the press, to set the fashions, and to 
shape public sentiment. It has emasculated American politics and 
place<l it on the low plane of jugglery. OncepohUcal parties stood for 
definite principles and their j)latfoniis proclaimed them boldly to the 
world. The tendency now is for political parties to shirk principle and 
follow cxjrediency, and tlieir platforms are often drawn t« evade or 
straddle every live issue. 

The idea now is to cajole rather than convince; to ignore great 
wrongs and wink at abuses; to court the support of conflicting inter- 
ests, though it involves the dece])tion of one or both. We are substi- 
tuting ofiice-seeking and ollice-holdingiu place of real achievement and 
iiisteiid of great careers in public life. We are facing a harvest of slip- 
pery, blear-eyed, and empty mediocrity, which glides into oblivion with- 
out even the assistance of death, and leaves almost the entire field of 
honor to the successiiil private individual. 

To be an eligible candidate now often means to stand for nothing in 
particular and to represent no definite principle, but be all things to all 
men, and in the eiul be contemptible. Thirty-flve years ago the call 
was for men to tight an open CTiemy in the field; to-day our country is 
calliug fur men who will be true to republican institations at home. 
Wever bt^forc ilid this republic call so loudly as it docs today for a 
strong, stnrdy manhood that will stand up defiantly and dare to do right. 

For more than a decade the tendency in this country has been toward 
a colorless and ncgntive dilettanteism, having the countenance of tlie 
Pharisee with the greeil of a wolf, and drawing all its inspiration from 
the altar of concentrated and corrupting wcjilth. 

The ffag has been praised at campaign dinners while the very pole 
from which it floated was being eaten ofl' by corruption, and republican 
institutiou.s were being stjibbed to the vitals. A new gospel has come 
among us, according to which "it ia mean to rob a henroost or a ben, 
but plundering thousands makes us gentlemen." 

My friends, tlic men of the past did their duty. Shall we do onrsT 
They were aaked to face death ; you may have to face ciJamny and 
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obloquy. No man ever served bis country witbout being vilified, for iiJl 
wbo make a profit out of injustice will be your enemies, but as sure as 
tbe Leavens are bigb and justice is eternal will you triumph in the end. 
Let me say to the young men, the age is weary of polite and weak camp 
followers, weary of servility, weary of cringed necks and knees bent 
to corruption. This age is calling for soldiers, calling for strong charac- 
ter, calling for men of high purpose, calling for men who have convic- 
tions of their own and who have the courage to act on them. And the 
doors of fame's bright temple never opened so widely and beckoned so 
earnestly as they do to day. Eise to the occasion, steer our country 
away from the shoals toward which it is drifting, keep it on the great 
ocean of justice and liberty, and monuments of granite will tell the 
story of your lives and you will taste the nectar of the gods. 

Gen. J. S. FuUerton then received the monuments for the Secretary 
of War. 



ADDRESS OF GEN. J. S. FULLERTON. 

Governor Altgeld, Commissioners of Illinois, and Com- 
rades: The Chickamauga and Chattanooga National Military Park 
commissioners, in behalf and for the nation, accepts this gift ft'om the 
State of Illinois, and it will ever guard and cherish these monuments 
as part of its dearest possessions. 1 sincerely regret that this most 
agreeable duty was assigned to me at such a late hour that I have not 
had time to prepare for the occasion, but one who has been a soldier 
should always respond to duty's call, whether prepared or not. 

It is not necessary for one here to talk of what Illinois did at Chicka- 
mauga. These granite monuments, simx)le but eloquent testimonials, 
scattered over the whole of this field, thickly studding the ground 
wherever the severest fighting occurred, speak more forcibly than 
tongue can tell, with a voice that never tires and that will never grow 
weak. To you old soldiers these stories tell of dead and wounded 
comrades, of the fire of battle, of trials endured, of suftering, toil, and 
victory. To the world at large they tell now, and to future generations 
will still tell, of the sublime valor of the American soldier. 

Some people have said the park is grand; the monuments are beauti- 
ful ; but it is sad to think of what will become of them in the near future. 
People in this Christian era, in this very busy world, soon forget their 
dead. We have no Chinese superstitions about the graves of our ances- 
tors, (irass will grow over these paths; the dripjnngs from the over- 
hanging branches will soon destroy these beautiful stones; frosts of 
winter will loosen their joints, and not long after our time this grand 
and beautiful park will become a wild and rugged waste. It must be 
so. See the desolate, neglected cemeteries in the country wherever you 
go. And in our growing, pushing cities the inevitable march of imi)rove- 
ment tramps down with sacrilegious feet the cemeteries and builds homes 
for the living over the dust of the dead. Yes, the dead are forgotten 
and their monuments fall and crumble into dust. 

But see what a difference is here. These are not monuments erected 
to the memory of the dead, but of the quick; not to men, but to ideas. 
Chickamauga is not a cemetery. These grounds have not been conse- 
crated by priests; they have been consecrated — grandly consecrated — 
by the blood of the noblest youth in the land, by the fiower of the 
Northmen and of the Southmen. Here was offered up the grandest 
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Bucriilce ever miwle by mL>ii. Here men died for principle. On both 
aidcH tbey fought foe what they believed Wiis right. They did not (ight 
for couqaest, or for gain, or for any baae or persoii.il motive. They 
knew that a, great issue wna to be settled on this field. 

This field lias been marked to celebrate the immortal valor of the 
Ameriean soldier. Bat these monumcuts t«ll not only of vaJor anil of 
death, bat also of resurrection i of a new birth, a resnrrection of the 
nation; of apeopleatlastnuitedinheartandiu sentiment; of oneflag, 
aod of oue glorious destiny. Do they not mean this — theae Union and 
Ooufedorate monmnents standing side by side, thus claapiug the bauds 
of the bine and the gray! Ohickamauga macle not enemies, bat friends. 
It killed old prejudices, healed old sores; it gave us one &ag and it put 
the valor of the American soldier in the highest niche of the temple uf 
f^une. And thus it comes that Otuckamauga is first of the very few 
battlefields of the world worthy to be preserved. 

So, my comrades and &ieuds, remembei that these monuments n-ill 
never crumble and that destruction will never sit upon this grand lluld. 
Valor is immortal; these stones that tell of it will live longer than 
stories of great deeds. In ages to eomo they will still be strong and 
beautiful, breathing the spirit of union and of love and telling of the 
heroism of the sons of the Kepublic, Oh, how it would have tilled with 
joy the big lieiu-t of your great Lincoln if iu prophetic viwiou he could 
have seen this day. Uis prayer at Gettysburg is answered at Ohicka- 
mauga. 



ADDRESS OF MAJ. JAMES A. CONNOLLY, M. C, THE SECRETARY OF 

THE ILLINOIS COMMISSION. 

Comrades and Fellow-Citizens : After a lapse of thirty-two years 
the men of Illinois, with their brothers from the other States, are as- 
sembled here again, but the battle lines arc gone, the wild notes of war 
are hushed, and the mellow tones of peace greet us. 

We remember the days when we wore our country's uniform as the 
"red letter" days of our Uvea. In memory we see again our flag in 
beauty as it marked our lines in the din and fury of battle. We hear 
again thocheering shouts of our comrades; we mark again their manly 
tread as they rush to their death in their deadly charge; we live again 
through the chill of that night wheu we waited and watched for the 
coming dawn, to resume the struggle of the first bloody day; again we 
gather close on Snod grass Hill and there, amid the long hoars of death's 
carnival, fight until the light fades from the sky and the stars become 
the only sentinels on the finished battlefield. 

Death reaped this field, but History will, in the future, come here as 
a gleaner. When all the actors in the great drama of Ghickamaaga 
are gone, this field will remain — the sluggish stream will still flow on — 
the returning springs will deck this valley and its surrounding bills 
and mountains with their verdure, but we will not be here to point to 
our descendants where we fought. 

So today, while yet the actors live, they come here to erect endur- 
ing monuments that will remain to point to the men and women of the 
coming time where the lines of blue and lines of gray stood in the 
terrible days of Chickiimanga. 

Illinois, the State that gave Lincoln to the nation and the world; 
Illinois, that gave Grant, the ideal commander, to the atimes; Illinois, 
that gave Logan, the ideal volunteer general, to lead her sons, now 
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opens her treasury and builds tbese monuments to perpetuate the 
heroic story of her sons and to teach to coming generations that Illinois 
loved the Union more than life or treasure; that the sons of her prai- 
ries could fight as well as plow, and that she cherishes among her 
jewels the story of their heroic manhood — she rears them here that 
they may remain as silent, solemn teachers of the heroic epic of Illi- 
nois' loving devotion to the Union. We are here, by the authority of 
our State, to dedicate these monuments and commit them to the per- 
petual care of our reunited nation. The men of the blue and the men 
of the gray fell and slept together in death on this field, where armed 
Bight and armed Wrong met in their giant struggle for the mastery. 

The passions of that time are hushed, the din of war has ceased, and 
for all coming time these mementos of that struggle will remain in the 
keeping of a nation buttressed strong in the hearts of the sons of the 
men who fought on all such fields — those who wore the gray as well as 
those who wore the blue. 



ADDRESS OF GEN. SMITH D. ATKINS. 

Fellow-Citizens: In the French and English American war, one 
hundred and thirty-six years ago, a battle was fought on the heights of 
Abraham between an English army commanded by General Wolfe and 
a French army defending the stronghold of Quebec commanded by 
General Montcalm. The battle resulted in the capture of Quebec; by 
the English. The English general, Wolfe, and the French general, 
Montcalm, were both killed in that battle. In 1827, sixty-eight years 
after that battle was fought, at the suggestion of Earl Dalhousie, then 
governor-general of Canada, a single granite shaft was erected com- 
memorating jointly the soldierly heroism of those two opposing gen- 
erals, who fell in the same battle, bearing the inscription "Wolfe and 
Montcalm.'' 

Thirty-two years ago, on this memorable battlefield, one of the most 
sangainary in history, contended two great armies, one upholding the 
flag of the Union and the law, the other upholding the flag of the 
so-called Confederate States of America, defying the law. All were 
Americans. Those upholding the law were victorious. Those defying 
the law were defeated. Courage and soldierly skill were very evenly 
matched. 

To-day the nation that successfully xipheld the law, with noble charity 
and impartiality matchless, hero builds monuments precisely alike to 
the general officers who fell upholding the law and to those also who 
defied the law. Surely the war is over. In very truth we are all 
Americans, and this mighty Kepublic with wisdom and generosity 
unparallelcKi commemorates in granite and bronze the soldierly bravery 
of her children. 

Thirty-six regiments and batteries of Illinois volunteers here upheld 
with puri)ose perfect and courage sublime the flag and the law. Here 
the generous people of Illinois have erected thirty six massive granite 
monuments to the memory of her brave children, dead and living. 

The lesson is this: The law is supreme. We make our laws and we 
enforce them. The law is the uncrowned king of the Republic> — the 
only king we have, and before the law every knee must bend and every 
head must bow. South and North, everywhere, maintain the law 
impartially, and the great Bepublic will remain as long as the shining 
stars. 
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ADDRESS OF CAPT. JAMES G. EVEREST. 

In diacliwgiiig tbc duties to which we hove been asaif»ne<I, namely, 
the location of lllmois trofips on the battleflelil of Chtckaniauira, your 
comniiHsionurs lifive been greatly interested and deeply impressed. To 
our lioiiored governor, John P. Altgeld, we are indebted lor valuable 
assistaucfi in carrying forward to completion the work now before yon. 
Never for ouo moment lias his intereat wavered, never have the ofliciul 
(tiitjetj of liis high position been so ardnouR, that time and counsel were 
not most heartily and cordially given. His untiring energy and per- 
sonal cx)operation have been most gratifying, and the conrtesy and con- 
Bideration reeeive<l at his hands will be one of the pleasant momorioB 
of our association while engaged on this historical mission. 

The Army of tlie Cumberland, at the time of going into this battle, 
was comimsed of the Fonrteentb Army Cor]>a, nnder command of the 
"Bock of Cliickamauga," Mi\j. Gen. Ue-orgell, Thomas; tlie Twentieth 
Corps, nnder command of Maj. Gen, Alexander McDowell McCook; the 
Twenty-first Corps, nnder command of Maj. Gen. Thomas L. Crittenden; 
the reserve corps, Mn). Gen. Gordon Granger, and the cavalry, com- 
manded by Brig. Gen. liobert E. Mitchell. When we remember that in 
the battle of Cliickamanga alone Illinois furnished twenty regiments 
of infantry and five batteries of artillery, we begin to realize something 
of the patriotic zeal which inspired her "boys in blue." In the battles 
of Lookout Mountain and Missionary Ridge forty-six organizations of 
lllinnis troops actively participated, and to their memory and in recog- 
nition of the sublime services so freely rendered by them a grateful, 
loving State will, in the near future, erect monumeuts like unto these. 

PROUD OF ILLINOIS. 

Wliilc I can offer only words of praise and honor for the gallant com- 
rades of other States who took part in the struggles lieie enacted, T ean 
bat feel proud, indeed, of the great State of Illinois, the State of my 
adoption, as dear to me as the rugged mountains of northern New York, 
the State of my birth, whose loyal sons gave speedy and generous 
response to their country's call. 

One honor fell to the troops of Illinois whieli was shared, 1 think, by 
but two other States — Tennessee and Kentucky. I refer to the fiM^t 
that one entire brigade, tlie Third Brigade, Tliird Division, Twentieth 
Corps, was composed of Illinois trooi)», which State monrns, in killed, 
woundcil, and missing, 3,032 in this battle alone. Impressive and 
potent are those iigures. 

Standing hero to-<lay on soil once drenched with the lifebloo<l of 
thousands of America's brave son.i, looking into the faces of this great 
concourse of people, under the magic of memory's sway^ a strange 
change occurs. Instead of tliis ])earefnl throng [ see again the bost« 
of liatlle, waving banners, dashing cavalry, a<ivaucing infantry pass 
qnickly in review. Witii scream of life and roll of drum, with martial 
step — on. on they come, those gallant hosts arraye4 in deadly conllict. 
But gladly I turn fnnn the [lii-ture thns brought before my vision to the 
present, with its duties and privileges. 

Thirty two years li.ive sped swiftly away since this now hallowed 
spot n^as the scene of ''war's wide desolation" — thirty-two years of 
progress uneiiujded aniong the nations of the earth. 
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As we watch, with awed feelings, the- passing of this wouderfal nine- . 
teenth century, memorable for sJl time because of its great achieye-* 
ments, great developments, and great attainments in every line of 
science, art, and human progress, we can but feel that the United 
States of America, of all earth's nations, should raise her voice in 
thanksgiving for these magnificent developments. 

MEANING OF SHAFTS. 

These gleaming sliafts forever pointing upward do not alone com- 
memorate the deeds of brave, heroic soldiers; do not alone mark the 
sx)ots once held by valiant troops. They stand also as eloquent, though 
silent, witnesses of our purified country, henceforth and forever indeed 
"the land of the free and the home of the brave." Through years of 
mortal agony purified, strengthened, unified, America to-day stands 
serene in her majestic beauty and the strength of those immortal 
principles of human liberty upon which she was founded. 

From where the surging billows of the Atlantic shout their greeting 
to the Pacific's murmuring waves; from where come the sighing zephyrs 
of the sunny Southland and the wild, life-giving breath of far-off Alaska, 
the sun shines upon a nation of freemen, while above, in its unsullied 
beauty, floats our starry banner, proud emblem of our country's unity. 

When circling years shall have rolled away, when of those who par- 
ticipated in the stirring scenes once here enacted not one shall remain, 
when generations yet unborn shall occupy the places we now hold, still, 
then, may the United States of America stand first among the nations, 
l)re8erving unblemished the purity and grandeur of her i)recious birth- 
right — "Liberty and xmion, now and forever." Thus only shall we show 
that "these have not died in vain." Thus only shall wo prove our 
patriotism and zeal for coxmtry. Thus only shall we fulfill the measure 
of our destinies. 

Beat the taps, pat ont lights, and silence all sonnd, 

There is rifie-pit strength in the grave. 
They sleep well who sleep, be they crowned or uncrowned, 

And death will be kind to the bravo. 

Rev. Mr. McFerrin, of Chattanooga, being called ui)on, responded. 



ADDRESS OF REV. J. P. MOFERRIN. 

My Fellow- Citizens: I did not come to-day with any expectation 
of making a speech. As a survivor of the " Lost Cause" I wish to 
assure you that the boys in gray strike hands to-day with the boys in 
blue in peace and fellowship, and join heartily with you in paying a 
tribute to the memories of the brave men who fought and fell uiwn this 
field. More than a quarter of a century ago we met here as a divided 
people; to-d«ay we stand united in a common cause. There is nothing 
in the history of the world like this park, where conquerors and con- 
quered have met together to dedicate ground sacred to both, and so 
proclaim to the generations following that we are one people. Where 
would you find a more practical demonstration of the fact that we have 
interests in common and look forward to a common destiny than the 
scene that greets us to-day f We made this memorable field and have 
a common interest in it. But for us you would not have been here, 
and but for you we would not have found "foemen worthy of our steeL" 
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We know hnw t<i fight when wc thought it was neressary to do so; we 
know how to live in peace now that the war cloud has disappeared 
from onr sWes. It takes a soldier to understand a soldier. 

The animosities that we had iu war ceased when the last gun was 
fired. We each knew the character of the men we had to meet on the 
field, and we knew that rennited in peace we conld show to the world 
that we could and would solve the problem of self-government. If all 
the petty things that have vexed us since the close of the conflict had 
Tjeeii left to the trae, brave soldiers of both sides, they would have been 
settled long ago; in faet, they never would have arisen. We are glad 
that the war is over. For thirty years it has been past with us. I 
speak the sentiments of the vast mfyority who fonght for the "Lost 
Canse," when I say that we are glad that the war ended as it did. 
Goil never intended that this Eiir land slioald be disrupted. We needed 
yon, and yon needed ns. Wc were brothers, and heirs of a common 
inheritance. We disagreed aimn matters of policy, "fell out," resorted 
1« arms. Yon got the best of it, and won the glory of having defeated 
the best army the world ever saw. Ton will know where to rank your- 
selves when I say yon whipped the best army of all the ages. The four 
years of struggle were bat as a parenthesis in our national life; that 
passed, we resumed the tenor of our way, and began anew the work of 
making this the greatest country that the sun ever shone niwn. 

I*t me assure yon of the Sooth's loyalty to onr restored and united 
country. Nowhere in all this Government are there a more loyal people 
than those of my own dear "Southland," We love our institutions, 
civil and religions, our hills and valleys, lakes and rivers. From Slaine 
to Mexico, and from the Atlantic to the Pacific, we love every foot of 
this country. Mark the prediction: II' over a foreign foe insults otir 
flag, or dares to set foot upon oar shores, tbe soldiers of South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi, and Tennessee will march shoulder 
to shoulder with those of Maine, Massachusetts, New York, Illinois, 
and Indiana, to hurl back the invaders, and thus teaeh the world that 
we are what we have been and ever expect to be, " The land of the free 
and the home of the brave." 

Gen. .r. It, Turchiii, of tlic Illinois commission, was among the 
speakers. The following correspondence explains the absence of his 
remarks : 

WAauiNOTON, D. C, March 14, lS9r.. 
Gen. .louN R. TrncmN, ffarfom, III. 

Sir : Umlor niithority Trom Ooncrnl Palmer, diairman of the CoUKressional Com- 
mittee on Pnrk Di'iliratiun, I urn collecting the npnecheH iii!m1o at the dedicutiou for 

BubmiaHliiii to Cnni;reHB at nn early ilny for piiblii-ation. 

PleaHo wrilp yours out at your oiiriioat tonvouience unil return tome iathe tni-Ioseil 
frank oi! i>nvolii|>o. 

Ke«[>ectfiilly, H. V. Doynton. 



RaIm'M, Ii.i... March 1!>, ISOil. 
Oen. II. V. KorxTON. 
Sni ; I liftve no sperrli to report. 

Eoapoctlully, .Iniiu I). Ti'IiCiUN, 
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INDIANA. 

The Indiana exercises took place at the camp of the veterans of that 
State at Cave Spring, Governor Claude Matthews presiding. 

ADDRESS OF GOVERNOR CLAUDE MATTHEWS. 

Ladies and Gentlemen : Thirty- two years after the terrible con- 
flict we gathered upon this great historic ground to dedicate it to all 
future history of our country, and to commemorate the deeds of heroes 
who died and they who yet may live, that they who follow after may 
never forget the awful grandeur of the struggle, and have impressed 
upon mind and heart the sacred cause here determined. 

A generation has been born and bred since this peaceful land now 
stretching out before us was the scene of dreadful war and carnage, its 
mountains and its valleys reechoing to the mad sounds of a conflict, 
the most protracted example of valor and heroism in all the world's 
history of battles. In vain we search the pages of history to find the 
record of a more splendid courage, of a more resistless determination, 
or a more appalling record of loss sustained by those engaged in battle. 
Every step we take will fall on consecrated ground, bathed with the 
blood of America's sons, both patriot and foe. The victory greater 
because wrung from brave, determined souls. Oh, ye who survive of 
that grand Army of the Cumberland, and have returned here this day; 
ye who followed liosecrans, or rallied round the "Rock of Ohicka- 
mauga," marched with McCook and Crittenden, or rushed upon the 
fiery wall of death with Granger, what memories should iill your soul, 
what pride enkindle your hearts as you review these scenes, recall the 
memories of heroic deeds, and looking through and beyond the regretful 
tear which drops upon the siK)t where a comrade fell, to the full faith 
that he did not die in vain. 

BRAVE FOEMEN. 

It will be the pride the brave soldier feels in victory won from the 
foe equally brave. It was the battle of men, of American msinhood, the 
proud defiant manhood that can alone animate the hearts of freemen^ 
and the name of that grand old soldier to whom history will yet accord 
the fitting place on the roll of fame, George H. Thomas, and those of 
Bosecrans and his' able lieutenants, will shine with the greater luster 
because opposed by Bragg, by Longstreet, Polk, or Stewart. Should, 
in the future, doubt arise of American courage, of generalship and 
military skill, we will name Chickamaxiga and the leaders of these con- 
tending armies. The history of the war on either side will be but a 
record of American valor, of a broad humanity, and a S])lendid magna- 
nimity unequaled in all the history of the world. For sublime heroism, 
for magnificent strategy, for stubborn tenacity and superhuman endur- 
ance, the battles here fought have not their parallel. Neither Marengo, 
Austerlitz, Waterloo, Gravelotte, nor Sedan can compare in the loss 
that came from the fearless assault and the desperate hand-to-hand 
combat. It was the great decisive fight. The hox)e and inspiration 
that came to the one side, the doubt and despair to the other, marked 
the nearing of the end to the fearful contest between the States. 
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Great iis was tUo contest, greiiter still the issoe at stake — the con- 
test of deep, strong, honest convictions of earnest men, throagli birth, 
tradition, custom, and oducation, that could alone be settled tUrongh 
apiwitl to arms. It was, my countrymen, the battle of bninan ri^htH, 
of natiotml liberty, the maintenance and ]>erpetuityof free^ovemuieiit, 
and, while they who fought knew it not in full, the higher a<lvaoceineiit 
of all that Christian civilization implies, to the fuller glory of that Cio<l 
whoso blessing has been with us as a nation from the founding of our 
GoverniUBnt. 

And above the graves of all who fell there arose again, with renewed 
life, the K^and old song to i-emain with us forever, with its sweet refrain, 
"Liberty and union, now and forever, one and inseparable," For us 
who are citizens of Indiana there is at th\s time a special duty and a 
special pride — a duty to dedicate here the monuments wliich a proud 
Btate enscts to her brave sons who were participants in this battle and 
refioctcd such glory upon her name. 

INDIANA'S LOSSES. 

or the troops engaged upon the Union side, Indiana was second in 
the list of States in the number of military organizations in line of bat- 
tle, having no less than 20 regiments ofinfautry,3 of raonnted infantry. 
3 of cavalry, and 8 of batteries ; 40 in all. Of the little more than 10,000 
Indiana soldiers who on these two eventful days faced the enemy, more 
than 3,000, 33 per cent, fell before the deadly shot and shell. Full one- 
fifth of all those who Ulled the long sad list of killed and wounde<l on 
the Union aide were sons of Indiana. Where the smoke of battle hung 
thickest on the mountain or rested in the valley, where death dealt its 
heaviest blows, and brave men fell like leaves in autumn, where there 
was cry for help and succor needed, there conld be seen carried aloft the 
banners of Indiana still pressing to the front. It was her call to bear 
the brunt of battle and her sons never quailed norfaltered, nor wavered 
in the trust. Look where yon may upon this field, and around about yoa 
everywhere are the footprints of her sons, and the soil made a deeper 
red by their blood. Back in the homes of the dear old State mother 
hearts were aching in fear and suspense, and wives bending over the 
cradle with grief and prayer, while husbands and sons were working 
out the salvation of, and building to, the glory of their conntry. 

I look toward Snodgrass Hill, and in my fancy see the Eighty-second 
Indiana struggling up its side, the first in all that army to form its line 
of battle on the crest, from whence it was among the last to leave, I see 
it closing np its thinned and bleeding ranks as one by one the comrades 
fai}, but still around the " Rock of Chickamauga" to defy the furioaa 
charge of Ijongstreet, And so it was all through that horrid day, till 
kindlier heaven let fall thecurtainsof night to bring rest with cessation 
of arms. 

Over there, too, is where the Eighty-eighth Indiana was awakened 
by Monday morning's sun to hnd itself sole occupant and {toasessor of 
all the field — and firing the last volley, joined Negley miles away. 

And there is the Brotherton House, where, as has been stated by that 
brave soldier and historian of this battle ground, the gallant Ninth 
Indiana gave the turning point and saved the Union army. I will not 
weary you with a history of all regiments, which will be better pre- 
sented by the secretary of the Indiana commission. 
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CONSECRATED GROUND. 

A magnanimons Gk)yemmeiit has here erected eight monuments to 
general officers upon the spots where they fell — four to the Union and 
four to the Confederate. Of the four Union officers, two monuments 
are erected to the memories of tlie gallant soldiers Baldwin and King, 
of Indiana. Turn where you may, it is ground consecrated through 
the blood of patriots, for the broader brotherhood of man, the sover- 
eignty of a nation and the indestructible United States, a rebaptized 
freedom, a purified republic. Is it wonder that we are here to honor 
heroes living and heroes dead; that a great State, in grateful remem- 
brance, should erect monuments commemorative of the valor of her 
sons? We will weave the willow in our garland of triumx)h, and in the 
pean of victory mingle a sigh for the dead. It is fitting that here should 
be established a great national park, for of all the battles of the war 
this was truly a national battle ground. 

Twenty-eight States of the Union sent their sons to contend for the 
right as they saw it. In this time of peace, when swords are beaten 
into plowshares and spears into pruning hooks, when the grass waves 
and the flowers bloom alike upon the graves of olden foes, what a meet- 
ing should this be of brave, generous, and magnanimous men ! Though 
once arrayed against each other — the one side filled with the conscious- 
ness of right and the eternal justice of their cause; the other wrong, 
as proved by the arbitrament of arms and the verdict of the following 
years, yet equally brave, honest, and sincere. As brave men they 
fought, as brave men they resignedly accepted the conditions, returned 
to their homes, with but little left save their manhood and the virtue of 
their women, to take up the work of the American citizen that adds to 
the common prosperity of the country. Had they not been brave foes 
the victory would not be worth boasting. Were they and you less brave 
and generous now you were not worthy to be citizens of a great 
republic. 

A STERN REBUKE. 

Here is given stem rebuke to the narrow souls which yet would prate 
of dissension or sectional strife and hate. The lesson sent forth to 
the world from this battlefield will be that — forgiven but not forgotten 
the great cause of strife — the American people, whether from the North 
or from the South, are brothers in sympathy and heart and x)urpo8e, 
marching steadily on, hand in hand, to achieve that grander destiny 
which awaits us as a nation in the future, as one people of one country, 
and under one flag. 

No more shall the war cry sever 

Or the winding rivers be red. 
They banish onr anji^r forever 

When they laurel the graves of onr dead. 

Under the sod and the dew, 

Waiting the judgment day; 
Love and tears for the blue. 

Tears and love for the gray. 

Tliis day am I reminded of another occasion when ho who with gentle 
heart and firm hand, with malice toward none and charity for all, had 
but lived to see the breaking away of the storm clouds of war, and with 
the sun of peace touching his martyred head, stood upon the field of 
Gettysburg and urged his countrymen: 

That we hero highly resolve that these dead shall not have died in vain ; that this 
nation under Qod shall have a new birth of freedom, and that government of the 
people, by the people and for the people, shall not perish from the earth. 
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ADDRESS OF JAMES R. CARNAHAN. 

James £.. Gamabau, the secretary of tlie State commission, followed : 

LooHD thy shoo from ofT lili.v font ; fnr tin? ploci) whermiu tliou atiuiileAt is holy. 

So doe.s MlEb tn'sat nation say to-day to the thousands assembled oti 
this conSMrated gronnd, tliis battlefield of Oliickaman^a. To the sitr- 
Tivors of the battalions that were in the battle lines, to their sqiis and 
tbeir daughters who come to view the groand on which their fathers 
fought, to the stranger from foreign lands led hither from whatever 
cause, to one and all the command: "Loose thy shoe from off thy foot; 
for the place whereon thou Btandi'st is holy." Holyl Yes; thriceholy, 
and blessed. Holy, for here before the eyes of this nation jmd the pe«>- 
pleof the civllizeil world waged one of the greatest battles of earth 
to test the great ijtiestion whether or not a republic should live, Holy, 
because the battle that raged here thirty-two years ago was the begin- 
ning of the end of a strife between the North and the South which 
could only t>e determined by tlie tvrbitramcnt of the sword; and when 
the red tide of battle had reached its highest mark in all that terrible 
war upon this field, the courage of the ilefenders of the nation coald 
no more be doubted, and peai^e, though slow of foot, was assured. 
Holy and blessed, because of the remembrance of the men who here 
freely gave thoir lives for the nation, and here under the spreading 
pines, by the side of the Bowing stream, in the open fields, and on the 
summit of the bills kissed by the firat rays of the morning sun, had 
their entombment when the storm in its fury bad jiassed. Here wnn 
the soldier's grave made sacred by tlie cause for which he died — a 
twpnleher so snered, so grand in its unmarked greatness "that kingfi 
for snch a tomb would wish to die." 

Lothk atHintyouoii every hand now, aftprlonp ye^rs have passed, and 
on tree and rock, on plain and hill — from Vinianls to McDonald's and 
fW»m .lay's Mill to Snodgrass Hill — the proofs of the valor, endnranee, 
and magnificent qualities of the American citizen soldier are found. 

On Ghickamauga, more than on any other battlefield of the entire 
war, did the men of theKorth and the men of the South learu to know 
and appreciate the valor of the men from both sections of the land, and 
they on this gronnd were each made fo realize that those who fougbt 
here, whether from Indiana or Virginia, from Georgia or Ohio, from 
Illinois or Tennessee, from whatever State they came, were all Amer- 
icans. 

It is not one of the least of the beneficial resnlts of this war that the 
people of this great and growing Kepublic — from North to South, from 
Kast to West — have learned that the courage of the American soldier 
can always be safely trusted should a foreign nation give us cause for 
war. It has given to the soldier of the North and the South confidence 
one in the other should the time come when they would be brought tA 
stand side by sido against a foreign foe. 

But what <)f this ilcmom^tration here this day, and why this vast 
assemblage from every part of these United Statist 

A few of the surviving ofiicers of the Union army that were partici- 
pants in the battle of Ohickamanga had stood upon the battlefield of 
tiettyabarg, and on that field beheld how the history of that battle had 
been preserved in enduring granite and perpetual bronze, as a great 
obje«t'lesson for all the generations that are to come, teachinj; loyalty, 
patriotism, and f:vith iu the i)reservation of a Repablio established by 
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" tlie people and for the people." Gettysburg is but one of the many 
great battlefields of the Republic, and that is upon Northern soil. Why 
not make another such object-lesson on Southern soiH Why not in 
such locality where the generationt^ that are yet to coiue might, in tlie 
South as well as in the North, learn the history,of this Government, 
and at what cost of treasure and blood and life it had been preserved ^ 
So with these thoughts in mind, in 1888 the first steps were taken to 
bring about the purchase by the Government of the battlefield of Chick- 
amauga. From the first thought of the making of a battle park of this 
field, the proposition was that both the Union and Confederate battle 
lines should be marked. The establishment of Chickamauga Park was 
to be upon a plane higher and broader than sectional lines. It was to 
be upon the greater and more manly and soldierly idea that can and 
does recognize true courage and genuine bravery in a foe that meets 
you face to face on the field of battle, and the hotter and fiercer that 
battle the greater and warmer the respect one for the other when peace 
has come. There was no other field of all the war that was so worthy 
of commemoration and preservation as was Chickamauga, no other field 
where both armies stood out so conspicuously for deeds of valor. This 
battlefield, too, by its dedication as a national park where both armies 
were to be represented, was to be another means of uniting and cement- 
ing the two sections of the country by showing to all that the bitterness 
of war days had passed, and in their stead had come that better feeling 
which desires that the heroism of American citizens shall be remem- 
bered and perpetuated. 

And so, from the opening movement by a few, the measure grew into 
shape under the thought and guidance of the best men of both armies, 
until on August 19, 1890, the bill establishing a "national military 
j)ark at the battlefield of Chickamauga'' having been passed by both 
Houses of Congress, was signed by the President and became a law. 
Since then the several States from which came the Union and Confed- 
erate troops have supplemented the appropriation made by Congress 
for the establishment of this magnificent park, to the end that every 
regiment and battery that took part in the battle of Chickamauga 
should have hereon a monument to commemorate its service, and to 
tell for all future time the story of how brave men gave their lives for 
a cause, and for the saving of a nation. Indiana, our own loved State, 
marks on this field the heroism of her sons, and gives of her treasure 
for those who then gave their blood and lives. But there are those who 
may say, and as some have said. Why all this remembrance of the days 
of strife! and who say to the survivors of Stone's River, and Vicksburg, 
and Gettysburg, and Chickamauga, Why not forget all the roar and 
turmoil and death of these battlefields? 

What! he who was at Gettysburg, can he forget the waves of battle 
that surged about Little Round Top; or he who was at Shiloh forget 
how the battle was wrenched from defeat and a victory won; or he who 
was in the charge on Missionary Ridge have taken from his memory 
the cheer upon cheer that rang out from the throats of the men who 
had toiled upward and yet higher through smoke and shot and shell, 
with death on every hand, until they had placed the fiag on top the 
enemy's works and won the day? 

Can the men of Chickamauga, stormed at and shot at, who breasted 
the waves of that great surging sea of battle, as its billows of death 
well nigh overwhelmed them, forget? No! no! not while life and 
reason shall last. The scenes that were lived through on this field 
nearly a third of a century ago are as vivid in the minds of those who 
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reinaui ae tliey were ou tlm days that they stood nt Yiiiiard'9, or at 
Brotbertoii\ or 011 thu Kelly field, or witli Thomas at Suod^'ass Hill. 
How \'iridly all the sights and sounds and action of tliosu days come 
to you who were there, now as you stand on this holy grouuil, con»e- 
crated by the bl<>o(l !«id lives of tlicmen who fell away from yoor sides. 
You see those nieu to -duy, as you saw them then, iu all their young 
manhood. Ves, if yon were the gifted artist, you could from yuiu' 
memory paint tlie l'a*'o with the lines so tightly drawn and the teeth 
closed hard together, and the muscles standing out aa the battle waxed 
hotter and hotter. 

Come with nie this day, so quiet but for the strains of music that are 
borne to as thiongh the leafy bowers, floating down IVom the hill where 
the battle fires burned the hottest; come, I say, and let us live over in 
thought and word what we saw, and of tbat of which wc were a part 
on the memorable li)th of September, ISfiS. 

Mayhap, through the uneasy and anxious uight that broke into the 
d^ of battle, you had been on duty through its long hours of weary 
peering iuto the darkness to learn, if possible, of the ominous sonnds 
that were borne to your ears that told you all too iilaiuly of prepara- 
tions for the bloody confiict when the sun would light the field. You 
bad been relieved after the night of duty, and had taken your place 
with your command in the rear to get your frugal meal and secure sucb 
rest as could come to a soldier when the very air seemed to be sur- 
cbarged with the battle spirit, and yon knew fiill well that youi- services 
were to be demanded before the uight would come. 

The suggestion brings to your minds as vividly aa though it were but 
yesterday the fact that the sun ou that Saturday morning had scarcely 
appeared above the trees until the opening shot of the battle was beard 
away over ou the left. Waiting but an instant, there was the answer- 
ing shot; the two iutnies were feeling their way into the contest. To 
yon who were on tho right, the distance was too great to hear tlie 
sounds of the nmsket shots from the pickets as they pushed their way 
nearer and nearer to each other. (Juickly the artillery shots provoked 
answering shots in quick succession, as battery after battery went into 
position. As those shots increased your practiced ear conveyed to 
your mind the fact tliat the lines of both armies were well set in battle 
array as the firing run along the entire front. 

The firing on the left grew stronger, and between the artillery shots 
you heard the rattling sound of the musketry. Stronger and stronger 
grew the contest, and nearer, too, for suddenly theic broke upon you 
one continuous roar of artillery from the left, which was taken up and 
swept onward as the ndnutes Kped,wliile volley after volley told all too 
plainly that the two armies had come together in the ilrst cliarge of 
battle. 

The coTitest gathers in strength as on it comes sweeping down on to 
the lines in fiont of where your brigade waited, sn eeping ou to the right 
until it became one conjndnglcdroar of artillery and rattle of musketry, 
dying away in the dull and sullen thunder of Negley's guns on the 
farthermost right. 

A hill for a few monients came in the deadly contest, and only a few 
scattering sliots were Jieard ahuig the line. Looking to the front, 
throagh an opening iu the trees, could be seen, crossing a ridge, the 
marching columns of the enemy as he moved toward the left of oar 
anuy, massing his forces against the troops of Thomas, preparatory to 
theterribleworkof tbat Saturday afternoon along the line at Viuiaid's, 
at Brotherton's, in the Brockfield, and at Poe's, Iu the desperate atrag- 
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gle to turn the left and get between Eosecrans and Chattanooga. The 
lessening of the storm, however, was but brief, for again the sound of 
the contest began to gather and grew rapidly in strength. It came on 
like the blasts of a tornado, sounding louder and louder, stronger and 
yet stronger it raged, until it burst upon the listener in a great rush 
and roar of terrible sound, before which those who heard and were not 
a part of it, stood in awe and, looking each other in the face, dared not 
speak. 

Over on the right it again broke forth and with renewed strength 
rolled on down the lines, growing fiercer and fiercer, and louder and 
louder, as additional forces were brought into the contest, until it 
reached the extreme left in a crashing, tumultuous sound, when back- 
ward it swept to the right, only again to go rolling and jarring and 
thundering in its fury as backward and forward it swept, that fearful 
storm of war. It was as when broad ocean is lashed to fury by the 
tempest, when great rolling waves come chasing one the other in their 
mighty rage, until they strike with deafening roar the solid walls of 
rock on the shore, only to be broken and driven back upon other incom- 
ing waves as strong or stronger than they had been. So came to the 
ears of those waiting troops the sound of that mighty teuii)est of war, 
volley after volley of musketry rolling in waves of dreadful sound, one 
upon the other, to which was added the deep sounding of the artillery, 
like heavy thunders peal through the rushing roar of the tempest, 
making the ground under foot tremble with the fearful shocks as they 
came and went, each more terrible than the former. It was evident to 
those who listened that the enemy with his mighty and superior num- 
bers was making most desperate efforts to overwhelm and break the 
Union lines. 

Through the early part of that day — and it seemed almost as though 
its hours would never jiass — the troops that had been on duty the night 
before waited outside that contest and heard that fearful, that terrible 
death-dealing tornado as it raged in front and all about them, and 
could see the constantly moving columns of the enemy's infantry with 
flying flags, and could see battery after battery as they moved before 
them like a great panorama unfolding in an opening on the ridge. 

Those soldiers had been sent back, as stated, to rest after a night on 
duty, but rest there was none. The guns of the infantry stood stacked 
in line, and the battery of six guns attached to their brigade stood just 
in rear of the troops, with all the horses hitehed to guns and caissons 
ready to move. Now and then a stray shot or shell would fly over their 
heads and strike the ground or burst in the air to the rear. 

The men grew restless, that restlessness that comes to man in that 
most trying of all times in his life of a soldier, when he hears the battle 
raging with all the might of the furies about him, when now and then 
he can cateh the sound of the distant shouts that toll all too plainly 
that the charge is on, and there is then borne to the ear that rattling, 
tearing, crashing sound of the volleys of musketry, and of the shot and 
shell and cannister of the artillery that drowns in its fury the shouts 
and cheers of the charging lines, and that tells to the experienced 
soldier that the charge is met by determined and heroic troops, and 
that great gaps are being torn in the lines — ^that men and comrades are 
being torn and mangled and killed. 

In such moments and under such circumstances as these strong men 
pale, the body grows hot and weak, and the heart of the bravest sdmost 
ceases to beat; then it is that the hearer realizes to the fuUest extent 
that war is terrible. 
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Thii men are Iiuiijfry, but they can uot eat; they ar« tired and wora, 
bnt they call not reat; the limbs and fuot :tchu, but I hey can not sit 
down; they lie prone u|)on tlie ground, bnt in that jWHition the lumud 
ofthu battle ie intensifled, and they rise np; speak to them if yon will, 
and tbey aoswer you as if in a dream; they huigh, but it in a langh 
that has no joy In it. The infantry stay close to their gnn stacks; the 
artillerymon, drivers, and gnuners etand near to their [Hista of duty iii 
a terrible, fearful state of unrest. 

That body of men who thus stood almost unnerved, jnst out of the 
lino of fire on that September day, were not lacking in true soUlierly 
qualities. Their bravery had been teste^l on other lields. They bad 
passed through the ordeal at Donaldson, at Shiloh, at Ferryville, at 
Stone's River. They had met the enemy in the hottest and fiercest 
carnage of battle with all the bravery and firmness of the Boman, and 
again, when the time shall come for them, under orders, to take their 
place in the charging line, or in position with their comrades to receive 
the enemy's assault, they will not be found wanting. 

Thus hour after hour of the day was passed by those waiting troops, 
in a dreadftil state of anxiety and suspt- use. No tidings came from the 
front. It was only known that the battle was fearfal, terrible. Noon 
time carae and passed, and still the battle raged with undiminished fury, 
and the reserve still waited orders t« move. Another Lour beyond mid- 
day had passed, and the second was drawing toward its close, when 
suddenly from out the woods to the front and left of the waiting nnd 
n^stless brigade, onto the open field, dashed an ofScer, his horse orged 
to its greatest siiecd, toward the expectant troops. The men see him 
coming, and in an instant new life has taken possession of them. "There 
comes orders," are the words that pass from lip to lip along that line. 
Without orders the line« are reformed behind the gun stacks, ready for 
the <-ommand, " Take arms l" The cannoneers stand at their posts reiwly 
to mount limber eljestaud caisson. The drivers "stand to hoi'sc."aiid 
with hand on rein and toe in stirrup, for details of the drill are forgotten 
in the feverish anxiety for the command to "mount" and away. How 
qiiiek,-how great the change at the prospect for freedom from the sus- 
pense of the day. The eye has lighted up, the arm has grown strong, 
and the nerves are once more steady. All is now eagerness for the work 
that must be before them. Every head is bent forward to catch, if 
possible, the first news from the front, and tn hear the orders that are to 
be given. All arc thoroughly aroused ; there will be no more susiiense. 
It is to bi^ action for these troops from this time on until the close of the 
battle. Nearer and nearer comes the rider. Now could be ilistiugnished 
his features, and one could see the fearful earnestness that was written 
on eveiy line of his fatn-. He leaned forward as he rode, iu such haste 
was he. Tlie horse he rode had caught the spirit of the rider, and horse 
and rider, by their every movement made, told to the experieucetl soldiers 
to whom they were hastening that there was to be work for them, that 
the urgency was great, and that the peril was imminent. 

How much there is of lifb, of the soldier's life in timeof war, that can 
not be painted on canvas or described in words. It is that iuexpressi- 
blo part, that indefinable something in the fiico, in the eye, in the sway- 
ing of the body, the gesture of the hand, and the ofiicer, the soldier 
reads in those movements and appearances the very facts, terrible in 
detail, that are afterwards put into words or burst onto his vision in the 
carnage of the field. No one who has seen the life of the soldier iu 
actual warfare but has seen just such occasions and just such faces. 
8uch was the face, and such the movement of that staff officer that aftei- 
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noon of September 19, 1863. He had not spoken a word; there had 
been no uplifting of the hand as he rode across the field, but that inde- 
scribable appearance spoke for him. Every soldier, as he saw him, read 
that face and form as though from an open book, yes, and read in all 
its awful, dreadful, meaning that his comrades were in deepest peril, 
and that help must be borne quickly or all hope would be gone, and 
tlius reading, every man was ready to do his full duty. Not long 
delayed were the orders, and as he approaches this officer is met by the 
brigade commander, as anxious to receive the orders as he who carries 
them is to give them. The command comes iu quick sharp words, 
"The general presents his compliments and directs that you move your 
brigade at once to the support of the other brigades of your division. 
Take the road, moving by the flank to the right, double quick. I am 
to direct you," and then he added, so those who stood nesu: heard the 
words, '' Our men are hard pressed." The last sentence was all that was 
said in words a^ to the coudition of our troops, but it was enough, and 
those who heard knew they had read aright before he had spoken. 

Scarce had the orders been received, when the command, "Take 
arms!" was heard along the line, and the artillery bugle sounded for 
cannoneers and drivers, "Mount." It scarcely took the time required 
to tell it for that brigade to get in motion, moving out of the field and 
onto the road. The artillery took the beaten road, the infantry along- 
side. It was a grand scene as the men moved quickly into place, closing 
up the column and waiting but a moment for the command, "Forward." 

The guns of the infantry are at right shoulder, and all have grown 
eager for the order. The bugle sounds the first note of the command. 
Now look along that column; the men are leaning forward for the 
starts the drivers on the artillery teams tighten the rein in the left 
hand, and, with whip in the uplifted right arm, rise in the stirrups, 
and as the last note of the bugle is sounded, the crack of the whips of 
thirty-six drivers over the backs of as many horses, and the stroke of 
the spurs sends that battery of six guns and its caissons rattling and 
bounding over that road, while the infantry alongside are straining 
every nerve as they hasten to the relief of the comrades so hard 
pressed. The spirits of the men grow higher and higher with each 
moment of the advance. The ratthng of the artillery and the hoof 
beats of the horses add to the excitement of the onward rush, infantry 
and artillery thus side by side, vying each with the other which shall 
best do his part. Now, as they come nearer, the storm of the battle 
seems to grow greater and greater. On, and yet on they press, until, 
reaching the designated point, the artillery is turned ofl:* to the left onto 
a ridge, and goes into position aloug its crest, while the lines of the 
infantry are being formed to the right of the road over which they have 
just been hurrying. The brigade lines are scarcely formed and the com- 
mand to move forward given when the lines which are in the advance 
are broken by a terrific charge of the enemy, and are driven back in 
confusion onto the newly formed line, friend and foe so intermingled 
that a shot can not be fired without inflicting as much injury on our 
men as upon the enemy. 

The artillery, on the crest of the ridge back of the brigade, has 
nnlimbered and gone into action, and its shells are now flying overhead 
into the woods, where the enemy's lines had been. Confusion seems to 
have taken possession of the lines, and, to add to it, the lines to the 
right have been broken and the enemy is sweeping i)ast your flank. 
The order is given to fall back on line with the artillery. Out of the 
woods, under the fire of the cannon, the men hasten. Now on the crest 

S. Itej). 037 17 
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of that viilfie, without works of any kinil trp shfilt^r them, tlae trooiis 
are a^iu liastily forniiMl, and iioiiu ton »iK>n. Down the gentle Hlogte 
of that litJgo and away Ui the li^lit and left and front HtretclioB an 
open field, without ti-ee or sliruh to bi-eak the force of the balls. In 
t^ont and at the edge of the tleld Bvarce 21K) yards away runs the road 
parallel with our uewline; beyond tlie road in the heavy timber is 
where the Confedeiato lines are formwl, well protected iu their prejiara- 
tions for their charge. 

Sciirce had th« Hues been formed, when the (sharp crack of the rides 
along onr front and the whistling of tlie balls over onr heads gave 
warning that the advance of the enemy had begun, and in au instant 
the shouts of the skirmishers are drowned by the shout that goes up 
from the charging eulumii as it starts down iu the woods. The ueu of 
the Union line are reaily. An Indiana regiment is on the left of the 
brigade, an Indiana battery of six guns is on the right of this regiment, 
another Indiana regiment is uuuiediatcly on the light of the battery, 
while to right and left of these ext«ud the Union lines. The gnnuers 
and every man of that battery are at their posts of duty, the tightly 
drawn lines in their fae«s showing their purpose there to stand for dnty 
or die. OHicers pass the familiar command of eautinu along the line, 
"Steady, men, steaily!" The shout of theeharging foe comes rapidly 
on; now they burst out of the woods and onto the road. That instant, 
n« if touched by an electric cord, so quick and so iu nnison was it, the 
rifles leap to the shouldei' along the ridge where wave the StarH and 
Btripes. Now the enemy is iu plaiu view along the road covering the 
entire tWtnt; you can see them, as with cap visors drawn well down over - 
tbeir eyes, the gnu at the charge, with short, shrill shont they mme, and 
the colors of Johnson's division can he seen, flushed with victory, con- 
&ont)ug us. The men ou the ridge recognize the gallantry of the charg- 
ing foe, and their pride is touched as well. All this is but the work of 
an iuataut, when, inst as that long line of gray has crossed the road, 
quick and sharp rings out along the line the eoniniand, "Fire ! " It seems 
t^ come to infantry and artillery at the same instant, and out from the 
rifles of the men and the mouths of those cannon leap the death-dealing 
bullet and canister; again and again, with almost lightning rapidity, 
they jjour in their deadly, merciless fire, until along that entire ridge 
it has hecomo almost one continuous volley, one sheet of flame. Now 
those lines of gray that had commenced the charge so bravely, so con- 
fidently, begin to waver; their men had fallen thick and fast about 
them. Again, and yet again, the volleys are poured into them, and the 
artillery on the right and left have not ceased in their deadly work. No 
troops can long withstand such fire; their lines are staggering under 
the storm; another vol ley, and they are broken and now fall backiucon- 
fnsion. The charge was not long in point of time, bnt was terrible in 
its resnlts to the foe. 

Along the entire line to the right and left the battle raged with 
increased fury. We are now on the defensive; and all can judge that 
tiie lull in front is only the stillness that forebodes the more terrible 
tornado that is to come. A few logs and rails are hastily gathered 
together to form a slight breastwork. Soon the scattering shots that 
began to fall about us, like the first heavy drops of the rain storm, gave 
warning that the foe was sigaiamoving to the attack. Again onr lines 
are really, now lying behind hastily prepared works. Again is heard 
the shout as ou comes the enemy with more determination than before; 
but with even grcati'r courage do our men determine to hold their lines. 
The artillery is double shotted with canister. Again the commaod, 
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"Fire!" and hotter, iiereer than before tlie battle rages along our front. 
Shout is answered with shout, shot by shot tenfold, until again the 
assailants break before that terrible death-dealing lire and are again 
forced back. But why repeat further the story on that Saturday after- 
noon. Again and again were those charges rei)eated along that line. 
It did seem as though our men were more than human and the men in 
your front daring beyond comparison. The artillerymen worked as 
never before. Their guns, double shotted, had scarce delivered their 
charges when, before the gun could complete its recoil, it was caught 
by strong anus, made doubly strong in that fever heat of battle, was 
again in ])osition, again double shotted, and again fired into the face of 
the foe. The arm bared, the veins standing out in strong lines, the hat 
or cap gone from the head, the eyes starting almost from the socket, 
the teeth set, the face beaded with perspiration, balls falling all about 
them, those men of the Seventh Indiana Battery seemed to be sui)er- 
naturally endowed with strength. Their comrades of the infantry vied 
with them in acts of heroism and daring and endurance. They slumted 
defiance to their foe with every shot, with face and hands begrimed 
in the smoke and dust and heat of the battle, with comrades falling 
about them, the survivors thought only of vengeance. 

All the horses on two of the guns were shot down ; another charge is 
beginning; those two guns might be lost; they must begotten back. 
Quick as thought a company of infantry sprang to the guns, one hand 
holding the ritle, the other on the cannon, and, with the shot falling 
thick and fast in and about them, drag the guns over the brow of the 
ridge and down into the woods, just in the rear of the line, and hasten 
back again to take their places in line, ready to meet the on-coming 
charge. In the midst of the charge an artilleryman is shot down; a 
mnn from the infantry takes his place and obeys orders as best he can. 
When the charge began your men were lying down, again in the midst 
of it, so great became the excitement, so intense the anxiety, all fear 
and prudence had vanished, and the men leaped to their feet, and with 
fire and load, and fire and load in the wildest frenzy of desperation. 
They had lost all ideas of danger and counted not the strength of the 
assailant. It was this absolute desperation of the men that held our 
lines. A soldier or an ofticer was wounded; unless the wound was 
mortal or caused the fracture of a limb th(»y had the wound tied or 
bandaged as best they could, some tearing up their blouses for bandages, 
and again took their places in the lines beside their more fortunate com- 
rades. Each man felt the terrible weight of responsibility that rested 
ou him personally for the results that should be achieved that day. It 
18 that disregard of peril in the moment of greatest danger, that deci- 
sion, that purpose and grand courage that comes only to the American 
citizen soldier, who voluntarily and with unselfish patriotism stands in 
defense of principle and country, that makes such soldiers as those who 
fought in the ranks that day on Ghickamauga's fire-swept field. On 
through the afternoon until nightfall did that furious storm beat 
against and rage about that line. If the storm of battle raged hotly 
around the position occupied by your brigade, it was none the less fierce 
along the whole line. During the afternoon of September 10, while the 
severe battle was raging along the line of your brigade and division, 
farther to the right at the Viniard farm the battle had been raging 
with all the might of the '^furies," and on past your front to Thomas, on 
the extreme leit, death had held high carnival. 

Saturday at Ohickamauga closed with the Union lines intact, though 
forced back from the line of the early moniing, and the morning light 
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af Smiilay funnel theui in readinens for the opuulu^; Attack. Tlio»e wbo 
liafl iiarticipated in tlie eiigiigeiiiontt) of Fridiiy aud Biittirday ktiuw full 
well that their endurance and braveiy would agaiu l>» put to the sever- 
est tetit pot^ible during tlie Iioud) of tliat Bahbatli day, but their cour- 
age was undauutod, and not one soldier in all the IJnion army was to 
bii found that was not ready when the command "fall in" ramo. 

To describe the battle on Sunday can not but be a repetition of Sat- 
nrday'fl tuigagement iutensitied to the utmost of which human thought 
aud skill can be able tu portray. 

The fighting at Cliickamauga began at 10 o'clock on the moruiug of 
September 18, and when the sun went down on Saturday there had 
been constant fighting by some of the ti'oops during most of the time. 

What part hail the troops from Indiana played at the opening of the 
engagement, and what service liiKlbeen reiideied byhetuienouFridity 
and Satuidayin this memorable battle I What test had been giveu to 
their courage before Sunday's terrible work began T 

In what we have to say of tlie Indiana troops wo wish it cleiu^Iy 
understoo*! that wo do not wish to detract from flnyotlier State or take 
ftxtui their brave men aught of the honor they bo bravely won. Indiana 
soldiers who fought at Chickaninnga know full well the valor and mag- 
nificeat soldierly qualities of the lueu of the teu other States who stooil 
by their sides through that lieryordeiU. To each aud eveiy officer aud 
man who stood under the folds of the Union flag on Cfaickaniauga'a 
field, be all honor aud praise. We claim for Indiana that she did her 
iiiU duty, nnd nhall iunk and demand only the credit due to her men in 
this battle, due to thosewho are dead, and due to those who yet sm'vive. 

On Friday, September 18, 18li3, General Brngg, commanding the 
Oonfederate troofis, began hia movement for the destruction uf the 
Union army under Bosecraus aud for the retaking of Chattanooga — aji 
be fondly hopetl and expected. The entire Confederate army was on 
the south side of tlio Chickaniauga iu and about Lafayette, with his 
advance only a few short miles ft-om the Twenty-first Corps and 
Wilder's brigade of moanted infantry of itosecrau's army. The 
remainder of Itosecrau's aiuiy Mas miles away to the south at and 
about McLemore's Cove. If Bragg could cross the Chickamauga and 
destroy Crittenden's Tweuty-lirst Corps before Thomas and McCook 
with their corps could joiu hiui, thou thehojies of General Bragg could 
be realized. Such was the situation ou Friday morning, September 1<^ 
ISKJ, when Bragg put his ai luy in uiutiou. We have given only this 
much of the historical situation that the work doue by Indiana men 
. may appear in its fult msiguitude. 

The chief point at which Bragg's army undertook to cross the Chick- 
amauga on that day, and the jtoint at which the contest began, was at 
the Alexander Bridge. The Oonfederate troops nn>ved forward to the 
crossing with the most complete confidence that all opposition would 
be easily swept away, ^ot so. The Alexander house sets ou a ridge 
or hill sloping off to tlio valley which lays between the house aud the 
stream three- quarters of a mile away. Ou tlio east side of the house 
the highway ntus south and crosses the stream by a bridge. In the 
early moruiug hours ou the high ground at this house Capt. Eli Lilly's 
Eighteenth Indiana Battery attached to Wilder's briga<lo went into 
position, unlimbered, and awaited developments. The Seventeenth 
Indiana Slounted Infantry was ]iosted ou tho right, ou the west side 
of tho road between the Alexander house and tho stream, but close to 
it, and extending its line from the road westward, while the Seventy- 
second Indiana Mounted Infantry was posted aloug the oortU bank of 
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tlie Gbickaniaiiga on the opposite side of the rotul — two Indiana regi- 
ments and an Indiana battery alone, with their brigjide commander, 
the remainder of the brigade having been sent to watch a ford farther 
to the east. 

There was not miicli waiting, for at 10 o'clock the advance of Bragg 
came on, and at once the repeating rifles of the infantry and the shells 
from Lilly's guns gave a sharp notice that the crossing was to be con- 
tested. There was a quick formation of the Confederate lines to force 
the passage. The Confederate lines charged toward the stream to drive 
away our men, while behind their lines the column moves up to dash 
across. The liring along the bank of the deep and sullen stream waxes 
stronger and more rapid, and the shells from the cannons go crashing 
and bursting into the advancing line, and striking the column break 
and destroy the formation, and they fall back out of the reach of Wilder's 
men to reform and gather reenforcements, when on they come <again, only 
to be again driven back. And so through the hours of that day until 
4 o'clock in the afternoon did this handful of men, as compared in num- 
bers with the great army in their front, hold the bridge and delay Bragg 
in the execution of his plans. So hot did this unequal contest grow 
that at 4 o'clock in the afternoon an entire brigade with artillery was 
brought up to dislodge our men, and at last the battle became so intense 
that the Seventy- second Indiana was compelled to shoot their horses 
to prevent them falling into the hands of the enemy. Falling back from 
the position at the Alexander bridge to prevent being iianked and 
captured, these gallant Indiana men took position on the east side of 
the Viniard farm, and Avere rejoined by the other regiments of the bri- 
gade. This line was reenforced by another brigade, in which were two 
Indiana regiments, the Forty-fourth and Eighty-sixth, this brigade 
being under command of another Indiana soldier, Col. George F. Dick, 
and these two brigades held at bay through all of Friday night the left 
of Bragg's army and prevented him from gaining the Lafayette road, 
prevent^ the attack on the Twenty-lirst Army Corps and saved the 
Union Army. Had Bragg succeeded in his plans on Friday he would 
have destroyed the Twenty-first Corps, separated as it was from the 
balance of the Union Army, and Chattanooga would have been lost. 
But the resistance by our Indiana troops at the Alexander bridge, and 
the stubbornness with which the line on the east side of Viniard's was 
held, delayed Bragg a whole day and night, and on Saturday morning, 
after an all-night's march, Thomas with his Fourteenth Corps was in 
X)08ition on the Union left, and McCook with the Twentieth Corps was 
on the right at Crawfish Spring, and Chattanooga was safe from capture. 

What of the opening of the battle on the extreme left ou Saturday 
morning? As the first gun of Friday was fired by Indiana troops, so 
on Saturday morning on the extreme left Indiana regiments, the Tenth 
and Seventy-fourth, received the first shock of the terrible battle that 
was to rage with such fury from left to right and right to left through- 
out that September day. So severe was the repulse given to the 
advancing lines of Bragg by these two Indiana regiments and the other 
regiments of their brigade that were brought into line at the opening 
attack that the enemy was broken and driven back. It was about the 
close of the first hour's fighting that the gallant Col. William B. Oar- 
roll, of the Tenth Indiana, fell mortally wounded at his post of duty 
on the front line near Jay's Mill. We shall not attempt to name regi- 
ments in their order in line, but as their numbers come. 

Following the battle line from Jay's Mill, when it opened on Saturday 
morning, September 19, 1803, going southward as the line extended, 
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was thfl Sixth liidiaim imil, witli ils luipiile, the Fil'tli Indiana Bat- 
teiy, early iii the. eii^af^eiiieiit, liglitins tbruiigti the long djiy and into 
the night. Here tbis I'egiment lust ils eolonel, Pliilnmen P. Baldwin, 
and so gallant were bis Kei*vic«s tbat Ibu spot where he fell is niatkod 
by the General Government.. 

The gnllaut Ninth, in the forenoon in the Brock lieJd and in the nfter- 
□oon in the Brotherton field, with the Forty-fourth and Eighty- sixth 
Indiana Infantry and Seventh Indiana Battery, did its lull duty in tlie 
liottest of the battle, so imperfectly descnbud in tlie lirst part of this 
address, in the Brotlierton fleld, and no well was the work done that 
Goiieral Boynton, tlie histiiriau of tliis field, has said that the Ninth 
Indiana, by its gallant work at the Brotherton house, i)erfor[ned serv- 
ices of great conseqnence tu the Union army on that afternoon. Then, 
again, on Saturday we find the Seventeenth and the Seventy-second 
with the Eighteenth Battery at the Viniard farm with the battle raging 
all about them, and ou Sunday at the Widow Glenn's with the Thirty- 
ninth Indiana, lighting with the utmost desperation to beat back the 
coming hosts that were storming their lines. The fame of Wildur's 
brigade can not |>erish from tlie minds and memories of men so long as 
mankind shall luve and reverence true bravery and undaunted courage 
in the discharge of patriotic duty. To Indiana is due the credit of the 
fame of the brigatle, for the Seventeenth Indiana Kugiuient furnished 
jta leader, Col. John T. Wilder. 

Coming near to the center of the line on Saturday in the desperate 
battle in and about the Brock lieid the Tweuty.ninth Indiana, and on 
Sunday in Dodge's line at the Kelly field, and by the side of tlie 
Twenty-ninth and vying with it in the full discharge of duty, wus the 
Thirtieth Itidiau!^, Anothei- regiment we name, that in the Brock field 
on yatiiL-.hiy. ;uid iiirain <iii Smiiliiv on the i-ast side of the Kelly field 
will: ' III' .- ■.;■!. I i .1 III I I'i ■.ii.i .1 :■.:■.' I h h I n.i. iiin Buttery on the 
saiiM ^1' tornado of iron 

and leadi'ii hull tliati'iivfloi^wl tlieni,w;irt tlie 'hiii-ty-Iirst Indiana ficgi- 
ment. Tliis re^iiount gave to the Union aiiiiy through that battle one 
of its best brigade commanders iu the jierson of Brig. Oen. Charles 
Gmft, commanding First Brigade, Second Division, Twenty-first Corps. 

The Thirty-second IndiiMia, that on Saturday near the Brotherton 
road did such magnificent fighting and again on Sunday oti the east 
side of the Kelly field, wheu Breclciuridgo and Cleburne'tt troops were 
assaulting our lines with such tremendous blows, made a countercharge 
and drove the enemy broken aud dismayed nearly a mile to the reitr. 
It is not to bo wondered at that their former colonel was proud of this, 
his old regiment. It was as the colonel of this regimeutthat the iutrepid 
August Willich re<!eived hi.s tirst commission in the Union army from 
the hands of Indiiina's war governor, Oliver P. Morton, and for meri- 
torious services, a second commissiini from Abraham Lincoln, which 
placed the stjir of a brigadier- general on his shoulders. The Thirty- 
fifth Indiana, on Snnduy, was with Tliomas's troops aud i)erfonned its 
duty eipially well with the regulars thiitstood to tlieirright on tbeeast 
of the Kelly field. 

The Thirty-sixth Indiana won for itself increased renown on Satur- 
day east of tiie Brotlierton's and added to its laurels on Sunday in the 
Kelly field, while for his gallantry the colonel of the regiment, William 
Grose, then commanding the brigade, Inul placed on his shoulders the 
star of a brigadier. 

Tlie Thirty-seventh at the tanyaril and theuce under orders moved 
to the right, did their work faithfully aud well. 
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The Thirty-eighth, near the oxtromo left of the line, was one of the 
first of tliat portion of the army to receive the shocks of the opening 
of the battle on Saturday njorning, and just to the right the regular 
brigade east of the Kelly field held its line unbroken during every 
charge that was made ui)on it on Sunday. In the hottest of the battle 
on Saturday and Sunday the brigade, of which this regiment formed a 
part, was commanded by Col. Benjamin F. Scribner, of this regiment. 

The Forty-second and Eighty eighth regimen tc on Sunday, at the 
McDonald house, that being the extreme left of the Union lines, 
received the full force of the assault that was made on Gen. John 
Beatty's brigade, and suftered heavily in loss of ofiicers and men in 
the hopeless attempt to hold their position against the overwhelming 
numbers that were hurled against them. The right wing of the Eighty- 
eighth went from McDonakPs on Sunday afternoon to Snodgrass Hill. 

Of the regiments and batteries that did eflfective service on the 
Union right at the Viniard farm on Saturday, none fought more hero- 
ically than did the Fifty-eighth and Eighty-first Indiana and the Eighth 
Indiana Battery, Twice on that afternoon were they forced from the 
field, and twice did they rally with their brigade and again take and 
bold the ground. In the second assault on them a portion of the guns 
of the Eighth Indiana Battery was lost, and these regiments, in the 
second chai'ge to retake the ground lost, recaptured the guns from the 
enemy and turned them once more against the foe. Again on Sunday 
we find these troops with Harker breaking the oncoming assaults of 
Longstreet's troops, flushed with success as they swept up and across 
the Dyer field and broke themselves on the Union lines at Ilarker's 
Hill, and were engulfed in the waves of death from the guns of the 
men who stood on that ridge that Sunday noon. With Harker, also 
in addition to these last named on Sunday, was the Ninth, the Forty- 
fourth, and the Eighty-sixth Indiana, each taking their part of the 
fearful storm of battle. 

Returning once more to the right center of the battle on Saturday in 
the Brotherton wood east of the Lafayette road, the Seventy^ninth 
Indiana bore its full measure of the shock from the storming lines, and 
bravely did they do their work. A battery on their front was break- 
ing the lines of the regiment and brigade, and in a magnificent charge 
this regiment captured the battery and brought it off the field. It is 
believed that this battery captured by the Seventy-ninth Indiana is 
the only Confederate battery that was cai)tured and held by our array 
during the battle of Ghickamauga. 

The second division of the Fourteenth Army Corps, Gen. George H. 
Thomas's corps, was commanded by an Indiana soldier, Mnj.Gen. Joseph 
J. Reynolds. 

The Sixty-eighth, the Seventy-fifth, the One hundred and first regi- 
ments and the Nineteenth Battery of Indiana, with one Ohio regiment, 
formed the second brigade. The brigade was commanded by Col. 
Edward A. King of the Sixty-eighth Indiana. Those who shall in 
the future visit this battlefield may read the story of the bravery and 
fighting of these men of Indiana on the monuments that mark the spot 
where they stood from the woods in front of the Brotherton house 
northward across the seething, withering, and deadly battle lines of 
Saturday and Sunday on the l*oe field, and in the lines on the south of 
the Kelly field, where the ever faithful and heroic Colonel King sealed 
his devotion to the nation and the nation's flag with his blood and life. 

Of the Eighty-seventh Indiana it can truthfully bo said that it be- 
longed to a fighting brigade, and that in all of Van Derveer's brigade 
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tliere was iio regiment tliut performed its wliole duty more tlioi-ouffhly 
tliaudidtliisre^mentoii Saturday and Sunday Irom iienr ItetHl's bridge 
to tlie tilosiDC sceuee on Snodgratts Hill. 

Of our Indiana batteries we have already Bjioken of tlie splendid 
surrice of the Mftli, the Seventh, the Eighth, the Kighteenth, and tbe 
Nineteenth. The Fourth Indiana Battery on Satarday, the 10th of 
September, was near that portion of the line where the battle opened, 
northeast of the Be»d field, and remained in action and the tiiickost of 
the fight dnriug that day. On Sunday, with Starkweather's brigade, 
to which it was attached, it was actively engaged on the line around 
the north and east comer of the Kelly iield, and aided materially in 
the breaking of Breckinridge's charging lines, while it never changed 
its i>osition until tbe close of the battle. 

The Eleventh Battery on Sunday, September 2(1. was with the brigade 
of the heroic soldier and patriot, Hrig. Gen. Williatn H. Lytle, who fell 
near the Widow Glenn's, and the spot when: ho was killed is unw 
iiamed in his honor. Lytic Hill. The Twenty-first Batt«ry, while it 
distinguished itself for gallant service on the 19th, far surpassed its 
record on Sunday on the south line of the Kelly field. 

No artillery on the battleheld of Chickamauga did any bettor service 
tlian did the batteries of Indiana. They were heroic, they were active 
and cilicient; some of these batteries fired over 1,200 rouuda during 
the battle. The three cavaliy regiments of Indiana performe4l their 
frxU share of duty that was assigned to theiu in the scouting and guard- 
ing of our tlauks before tlie opening of ttie battle, and in the guarding 
and escorting of our supply trains during the battle. In the discharge 
of this duty they bad some lighting, buti harder than the lighting was 
the constant watchfulness and wakefulness that left no time for rest or 
sleep. The cavalry service at that time, in many respects, wax the 
hardest of sdl service, but perhaps with less casualties attending it. 

There were utlicrs of the Imliiinu infiintiy regiments engaged at 
Ohickamauga that have not yet been named, and while others of tbe 
regiments from Indiana no doubt did as hard fighting, and a number 
of them lost more men, yet the peculiar positions in which these regi- 
ments were placed in the closing hours of the battle of Chickamanga 
bring them into more prominence than many others. 

The entire force of the Con federate assaults under the direction of 
General I^ngstreet was centered on a very narrow field from noon on 
Sunday until nightfall, when that magnificent body of troops that bad 
come over from Virginia found itself baflled at every point, and it fell 
back from its final charge on Bnodgrass Hill with its linos broken and 
shattered and the spirit and vigor of the men broken as well. 

How came the Union line to be established at Snodgrass HillT Col. 
Morton C. Hunter with his Eighty-second Indiana Ucgimeut had been 
heavily engaged on Siindaynortheast of thcBrotherton house and, just 
north of the Dyer road leatling west from Brothertou's. When the break 
came in the Union lines on Sunday, after a severe charge and struggle, 
in which his regiment lost nearly n hundre<1 men, Colonel Hunter with 
his regiment was borne back by the woiglit of numbers until he had 
reached the east end of the Snodgrass Hill, and there he reformed 
ills line, determined to hold the line there at all hazards. This was the 
first organized bixly of troops to take position on Snoilgrass HUl, and 
the establishing of that line proved to bo the salvation of the right of 
the Union line, and the cre<lit is due t^> Col. Morton C. Hunter and the 
Eighty-sectmd Indiana. From the Eighty-second Indiana on Snodgrass 
Bill our lines were built on westward until they had climbed across 
the summit of the hill and rested on the other side. In this line, as it 
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was formed and remained nntil the close of the battle, was the Eighty- 
seventh Indiana, and witli this were also i)ortions of otlier Indiana regi- 
ments that had been separated from their commands and had rallied 
here when the battle was raging the hottest against this line, against 
Avhich, with all the force of the lightning's stroke, were hurled the com- 
bined forces of Longstreet, 

The first assaalt was met and broken, and again and again new 
troops were put into the charge, and again were they driven back, 
leaving the hillside strewn with tlie wounded, the dying, and the dj»ad. 
But by force of superior numbers the enemy's line was extended beyond 
the right of our line, and again i)repaied for another charge more des- 
perate and determined than all that preceded, intending to infold our 
lines in his extended left. ]>ut Just at the moment, when it did seem jis 
if all would be lost unless help should come, Gen. Gordon Granger, 
without orders, but marching to the sound of the contest, reported to 
Thomas, then in command, and was directed to form on the extreme 
right of the Union line. The line is quickly extended, but none too 
soon, for new troops have been added to those of Gen. Bushrod R. 
Johnson, and the charge once more begun, but this charge is met by a 
counter charge by Granger's fresh troops, and the enemy is hnrled back 
from the sides of the hill, and yet farther back, until he has lost the 
position which he held before starting on this charge. With the troops 
of Granger that so signally routed the enemy was the Eighty-fourth 
Indiana. So thorough and complete was the overthrow of the enemy 
in this charge that it proved to be the last charge mtulewith any spirit 
or show of tbrce in the battle of Ohickamauga. The last volley that 
was fired on Snodgrass Hill was, as is believed, by the Ninth Indiana, 
after dark, on a demand by some Confederate officer to them to sur- 
render. The volley was the response to the demand, and after this 
volley the firing closed. 

We have answered the question. What of Indiana at Ohickamauga? 
It is no disparagement of the troops of other States from which came 
the Union army to say that the troops of Indiana did their full share 
of duty at Ohickamauga, and that the gallantry of her sons was not 
surpassed by that of any other State there represented, regardless of 
whether the troops were from the North or the South, Union or Oon- 
federate. 

Indiana, with her Seventeenth and Seventy-second regiments and 
Eighteenth Battery to meet and oppose the crossing of Bragg's army 
over the Ohickamauga on September 18, 18G3; Indiana troops — the 
Tenth and Seventy-fourth Indiana — were the first troops of Kosecrans 
to receive the opening shock of the battle on the morning of September 
19. The Eighty-second Indiana was the first organized body of troops 
on Snodgrass Ilill ; the Ninth Indiana fired the last volley of the battle, 
and the Indiana troops were the last to leave the battlefield of Ohicka- 
mauga after the storm which had raged for almost three days with its 
harvest of death had worn and spent itself at the Kelly field on the 
Union left against Barker's Hill and at Snodgrass Hill on the right. 

Indiana's roll of honor was written on the field of Ohickamauga, at 
Reed's Bridge, at Alexanders Bridge, at Viniard's, at Brotherton's, at 
Poe's, at Kelly's, at McDonald's, in the Brock field, at Barker's Hill, 
on Snodgrass Hill, everywhere on Ohickamauga where the battle raged 
the fiercest and the storm was the most deadly. By Ohickamauga's 
muddy waters, in the glades, under the pines, in the open fields, on the 
highlands, and around the fire-begirt hills, over three thousand of Indi- 
ana's sons gave their blood and lives in the defense of the flag and for the 
preservation of the Republic. Eleven States and the Regular Army of 
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tlie I'liit^d States Wfire rej»rcsent.Ml in tho Union Army in tlio battle of 
Cliicknmaiign, tiiiil oiic-f\(ib of the Ios» in killed und wonuded in that: 
bnttle were from IndiaiDi's re^nieiitBiiiidl)atterie&. The reports od tile 
at tlio War DpimrtinGiit nliowtbat during the war of tfae rebellion, froni 
the 0|>eiiin(; in April, 1801, to the close of tlie war in 1865, Tndiniia lost 
:i4,0liU men. It' this ho true, an it donbtlcRS is, tlien Indiaiii) lost oC 
Oliiokaniauga, from nooii on 8eptcinbei- IS to theRoiiigdowrof tliewm 
oil aiHHlgrasa Hill on Sunday, September 26, one-eighth of Iiidiaua'ii 
entire Io!SH during tlie entire war. What a magnilicent record thia is 
for the K»ll'*"ti'y of the Indiana troops. Their work waa well doiiCL 
They won for Indiana an honorable, a glorious name, and place for 
bravery in the galaxy of the States, and the men of Indiana for all 
time to come may point witli pride to the gallantry and bravery of the 
Indiana troopH at Chickanianga. 

Tliis national park hae been consecrated by the blood and lives of 
our comrades Ironi Iiidiana, from Ohio, from Illinois, from Kansas, from 
Kentucky, from Michigan, from Minnesota, from Pennsylvania, from 
Tennessee, fVom Wiseoilsin, from Missouri, and from the Regular Army 
of the United 8tat««, and none the less by the brave men who stood oa 
the other side is it held hallowed and sacred this day. The storm th^ 
raged here, over the very ground on which you now stand, has snnk to 
rest, and we here remember the living and the dead. The storm of 
passion has been lulled to rest, and ho is the best surviving soldier of 
Ohickamauga to-day who can bury all bitterness of heart, and looking 
upon the monument's which we this day dedicate see in them tliu great 
thnihbing, peaceful, and glad heart of a nation that remembers ber 
dcfendersaudappreciates the bravery of the American soldier wherever 
found. To the nation that our heroes fought to save we dedicate these ] 
mouumentfi in these days of peace, rocoguizing the fact that the cause 
for which these soldiers fought must enduro forever. We believe that 
this nation has come out inim the bitterness and hate engendered by 
sectional strife into the full tJear light of peace, tbunded and estab- 
lisbcHl upon the gieat truth of universal freedom and equal rights to 
all. There are but two classes of soldiers whom we remember in these 
ceremonies this day — the dead and the living — and the living soldier is 
deail indeed who has not buried all bitterness and hate in the gi'ave 
of the piist. They who died on this Held, or because of this field, we 
reverence and love, and here dedicate these monuments to mark the 
place from whent^e they passed out fiom the storm iuto eternal peace. 
The living soldier we remember this day is he who, having survived tho 
dangers and hardships of camp and lield, can stand by any monument 
that maybe raised on this consecrated ground, and with head bared 
and with shoe loosed from olf the foot can ]»ray Almighty God Ibr 
l)eii<:e for our beloved land, pray from a fervent heart for — 

P0.1CC iu tb« i|i]i(i( (likleH, 

M;tilo raukly frrtilu li.r lliv lilouil ol' uicu ; 

Paai-u in tliu mKHlliiiKl iiiid tlic lonely glen. 
Peace in tbe peopled volc». 

Ppiii'o in tho rrowded town; 

Peace in a tlioiisand lieldii of iviivinj; f^ritiu; 

Peace in the liiKliway iind tliu Iluwery lane, 
Peacu o'er the wind-swept down. 

Poane on the ivLirring marts, 

Peaco where the scholar tliiiiltH, tbr. Iiiintcr rnnniR; 

I'eacc, God of Peace, pontu, pence iu all our bomee. 
Anil all out hearts ! 
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ADDRESS OF CAPT. D. B. M'CONNELL, OF THE STATE COMMISSION. 

My Oounteymbn : We are assembled uiK)n one of the great battle- 
fields of the world for the purpose of dedicating it — transformed into 
one of the greatest military parks in the world — -to constitute it a great 
liistorical object lesson, teaching the coming generations the higli and 
imperative duties which devolve upon them if they would preserve the 
institutions of government handed down by the fathers of the liepublic. 

Every American, native or by adoption, is familiar with the story of 
the birth df the nation, of the sacrifices, patient sufferings, and long 
endurance of the Eevolutionary fathers. Some of us remember having 
seen some of the surviving veterans of the Eevolution — octogenarians^ 
all of them — fifty years ago, body and mind in decay, paraded on the 
platlbrms on muster days, and at political rallies, and their great deeds 
recited in their hearing, their judgment solicited upon great national 
questions, and they generally made much of. 

Orators used them upon every possible occasion, it may be selfishly, 
but the result was healthful. Interest was awakened in them and in 
what they did, in the minds of the youth of the land, and forthwith 
they would know more in detail what they did, where they did it, and 
what they did it for. 

And the young mind once healthfully awakened upon any subject, 
with the truth within reach, does not again slumber. The result can 
not be overestimated. The youth in our country became better informed 
ui)on the subject of the glorious deeds of their ancestors than the youth 
of any other country, and as a crowning result we have the magnifi- 
cent fighting in the battles of the wars of 181 2 and 1846, both on laud 
and sea. 

We made much of the wars of 1812 and 1840, and set up a claim for 
fighting in them, which in our hearts we did not respect. We knew 
that, historically considered, they were very insignificant affairs. 

When we compared our little army with the marching columns of the 
great fighting nations of Europe we could not but see that our claim 
for great fighting was vain boasting, and in the reaction which followed 
we underestimated ourselves and overestimated the judgment and 
declarations of foreign military critics upon ourselves. ISo when the 
civil war came we were ready to acquiesce in the criticism that we 
fought no great battle in our war such as were fimght in the great wars 
of Europe; that our battles were only great skirmishes, not to be digni- 
fied by the name of battles, and it was only after the war had closed 
and many years had passed that we came to know that we fought the 
great war of modern times. 

The greatest armies were engaged. Our total enlistment was 2,778,304 
men. The largest armies ever assembled in any European war wexe 
those of the Franco- Prussian war of 1870. The army of Germany was 
the largest. She took into France 797,950 men — an excess in the Union 
army of more than a million and a half over the Germans in the Franco- 
Prussian war. 

We did the most fighting. In the great wars of Europe the fighting 
was desultory, with long periods of inaction. In the American civil 
war we fought for four years without ceasing. The picket fire was con- 
tinuous, and cannon in actual combat was heard every day. During 
the four years of the war we fought 2,301 battles and skirmishes, 3 every 
two days. 
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It was more dastniotivonf lifotliau any war of modern Eiintpe. The 
loBn of the Union Army Iiy death durins the civil wav may be stat«! 
in round nanibers at -100,(H>D men. This is more men than wan lost in 
all of the warn of Europe in thu last eighty years. The loas in battle 
WHS 1 111,070 men killed in the Lrnioa Army alone. 

No army in jmy war in Kuropu fought over the extent of territory 
that the Union Army did, nor giiiirded the Ions line of eommiuiii'ations, 
and posts, and hospitals, and at no one jtoiut was it possible for nn to 
brinp into action as many men as were the Oermans in their inva-iion 
of France; still the per cent of loss in the Union Army was larger than 
that of the Germans. 

Germany had 797,950, men and lost in killed ;;8,277 — 3,5' per cent of 
the enrollment. In the Crimea the Allies lost 3,2 per cent of the 
enrollment, killed. In the war of iBGG t)etwoen the Austrians and the 
Prussians the Anstrians lost 2.'! i>er cent of the enrollment, killed. In 
the American civil war the Union Army lost 4.7 per cent of the enroll- 
ment and the Confederates lost 9 per cent in killed. In the Franco- 
Prussian war the greatest loss oceurre<l at Gravclotte, where the 
Germims lost 2U,577 out of 14(1,000 engaged. The loss of the Union 
Army at Gettysburg was 2.'l,0flO out of 82,<MK) engaged ; more meu tlinn 
the Germans lost, with only half the niimhei' engageil. 

Of the great events of modern wars in Europe which have been the 
Bubjectof gorgeous word painting, in poetry and prose by great anthov» 
and spread uiwn canvas liy great artists, there is nothing which we did 
not excel. 

The famous escape of Ramsey's battery at the battle of Fnente-s 
Oiono, in Spain, has been glowingly recited in history, and thrnished 
the subject for a world-famous picture. In a rush of the combatants 
the battery was cutofl'and surrounded by the enemy in a disorganisted 
maws. It WHS given up for lost by the English, when in a moment it 
appeared, charging through the mass, the horses, as Napier puts it, 
"stretched like greyhounds along the plain," gun carriages bounding 
here and there as things of no weight. It was a brilliant feat, but the 
merit of the performance consisted only in having the resolution to 
undertake it. There is not much merit in sncceasfully charging throngli 
a massof diaorganiKed men by a battery of artillery at full speed, where 
there is neither room nor time t« act in resistance. As well might 
attempt be made to stop a cannon ball with uaked hands. 

That feat is excelled in merit and performance in the escape of 
Cockerill's battery on fSunday evening at 5 o'clock, thirty-two years 
ago, on this Held, ou the famous Kelly field line. The withdrawal 
ha<l begun, Coclicrill had been ordered to fire his last cartridge, and 
expected to lose his guns. When hefiredhislasl; shot his infantry sup- 
ports were falhngbaek, and theeuemy advancing his lines in front and 
on both fianks, cannon balls crossing his line of retreat from both sides, 
and the firing from the advancing skirmishers was unceasing. He would 
not leave his guns, but up with his riders, with sabers in baud to cut 
out falling horses, and with cannoneers mounted and clinging to his 
guns and limbers, he charged to the rear as Ramsey did, not through 
a disorganized mass, but through the concentrated fire of au army, and 
brought off every gun and limber. 

Such feats were common, so common that to mention them seemed 
unnecessary. In the famous charge of the Light Cavalry at Balaklava, 
made without a purjtose and executed without a trophy, &mous in soug 
and story as the most gallant feat since the use of gunpowder, the losa 
in killed and wounded there was only 3C.7 per cent, 16.2 per cent lulled. 
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As against this, we may cite the charge of M^. Peter Keenan, with 
the Eighth Pennsylvania Cavalry at Chancellorsville, into the face and 
upon the bayonets of Jackson's oncoming columns, and the charge of the 
2G2 men of the First Minnesota at Gettysburg into the advancing thou- 
sands of the Confederates. Both these charges were made to gain 
five minutes of precious time. Both were rushes into the arms of de<ith. 
Each saved an army. In the charge the First Minnesota lost 47 killed 
and 168 wounded, 215 out of 262— 82.5 per cent. 

The Light Brigade had never been in action before that charge, and 
never fought afterwards. 

The First Minnesota had fought on many bloody fields before that 
glorious charge at Gettysburg, and after that fought on to the end, 
watering with its blood many a glorious field. 

I have shown you that, although in the later wars improved weapons 
were used, the per cent of loss to the enrollment was greater in the 
American armies than in those of Europe. Let us make a few more 
comparisons from actual contact in the shock of battle. 

The heaviest loss in the German army during the Franco-Prussian 
war occurred in the Sixteenth Infantry (Third Westphalian) at Mars 
la Tour. It went into action with 3,000 men. It lost 509 killed, 619 
wounded, 365 missing; total, 1,484, or 49.4 per cent. 

The next greatest loss occurred in the Garde Shutzen Battali(m, 1,000 
strong, which lost at Metz, August 18, 162 killed, 294 wounded, and 5 
missing; total, 461 — 46.1 per cent of those engaged. 

I have shown you that the First Minnesota at Gettysburg lost 82.5 
per cent. The First Texas, Confederate, Hood's division, at Antietam 
lost 82.3 per cent. These are the highest per cents, but Colonel Fox, in 
his Regimental Losses, gives the names, description, and actions of 72 
Union and 53 Confederate regiments each of which lost in a single 
action not less than 50 per cent of those engaged. 

In the regiments of the German army in the Franco-Prussian war, 
which I have cited, the loss of the Sixteenth Infantry, with 3,000 
engaged, is 509 killed, nearly 17 per cent. Of the Garde Shutzen 
Battaliqn, with 1,000 engaged, 162 killed, or 16.2 per cent; and the 
Light Brigade charged at Balaklava with 673 and lost 113 killed, or 
16.2 per cent. Per contra, I have shown you that the First Minnesota 
charged with 262, and lost 75 killed and mortally wounded, or 28 per 
cent. This is the highest, of course, but Fo^, in his liegimental Losses, 
gives 75 Union regiments who lost in killed in one engagement more 
than 16 per cent of the number engaged. The Confederates, no doubt^ 
had quite as many — completely casting into the shade the much- 
blazoned and much-vaunted fighting of the great military nations of 
modern Europe, and constituting a record which will ever redound to 
the credit of American manhood and to the glory of the American 
soldier. 

We were called to fight the great war without preparation. We 
were mthout trained armies and munitions of w{\r. We were without 
means to care for our soldiers when they were ecpiipped, and without 
general knowledge of how to do so. 

All this was overcome by the patriotism, genius, and energy of our 
people, and their achievements during the i)eriod in which the nation 
was struggling for life are still looked upon with wonder by the whole 
civilized world. 

Tlie awakening of our country and the mighty things achieved by 
our people are old stories, and have been the theme for writers and 
orators for more than a quarter of a century. Th^ necessity for enthu- 
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siasUc, patriotic support of the (roveriiment by the people was never 
so clearly demonstrated. Without It the struggle was liopeless. Tlie 
ponderous machinery of the Government lacked the pliancy, elasticity, 
and quick action necessary upon so sudden and great a crisis. The 
devotion of the people supplied what was lacking. 

The orthodox system of making war wns overthrovrn, and new and 
improved methods devised and adopted; new and improved arms 
invented and used, and wlierever lack was found ingenuity and patri- 
otism supplied the want. 

Out of the wants in the hospital service grew the United States 
Sanitary Commission, mainly the creation of the noble-hearted women 
of the country, and dependent upon them for its wonderful efficiency 
and success in the alleviation of the misery and suftering incident to 
and insei)arable from treatment in army hospitals in times of war of 
those confined there by disease or wounds. 

The United States Sanitary Commission was woman's idea, first sug- 
gested and afterwards developed by them. True, they used men in 
some places to carry out their ideas — places which men were qualified 
to fill, and which were properly filled by men. Some of these, with 
that peculiar, happy faculty which men have of appropriating all things, 
concluded later on that they created and developed the Sanitary Com- 
mission, and since the war have been so claiming, 

Indiana in the great war did her whole duty. Our great war governor 
lost no moment in hesitation. On the 15th day of April he, by tele- 
graph, tendered 10,000 troops '^ for the defense of the nation and to 
uphold the authority of the Government." This was in advance of the 
call for trooi)S which came the same day for 75,000 men, six regiments, 
firom Indiana. 

At once the country was in a blaze of enthusiasm. In less than seven 
days ll?,()()() men wore in camp, ready to niarcli to the scene of war — 
mon^ than twice the number re<iuire(l — and (»very day comi)anies and 
rejiinuMits were tendered, eluinoious to be accepted. 

The p(H)]>le tlirou<.vliont tlie State acted in tlie most liberal and patri- 
otic manner. Donations oi" money came from every (piarter of the 
State in mnnilicent sums, from citizens, hanks, and by tlie authority of 
cities, towns, an<l connties, to aid I lie soldiers and their families left at 
home and the Stat(^ in her ^rcat need. 

I can not tell all that was doiu^ \)y the State and her peoph^ in tiiis 
i^reat crisis. Time is too short. Ihionuh has been said to show her 
awakeniiiiT. Sln^ nev(*r shini]>ere(l nor abated her activitv or enthu- 
siasm until the end came. She sent to the army more than 150,000 
men, and watch(Ml over them and cared for them Avith unintermitting 
assiduity until the war closed. This was more than 50 i)er cent of the 
war ])opulation — that is, more tlian 50 per cent of those eligible, by age, 
to military service. An enormons withdrawal of the working lorce of 
the country. 

She organized a State sanitary commission. This acted independ- 
ently of the Tnited States Sanitary Commission, and it collected and 
disbursed Irom its oriianizatioii until its close s<UM),570.78. In addi- 
tion, the history of tlie I'nited States Sanitary Commission reports 
contributions to that society to the amount oi' j?H),049.50, making a 
total contribution from this State for the relief (»f soldiers of >^r)L*2,520.20, 
exclusive of donations j>rior to the organization of the commission. 

Besides this the ollicial records of the State show that cities, towns, 

lips, and counties of the State contributed fi)r the relief of the 

who were discharge<l by reason of wounds and disease the 
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additional sum of $4,566,898.06, making a total outlay of over $5,000,000 
for the aid and corafort of Indiana soldiers, to say nothing of the thou- 
sands of dollars in money and supplies that were furnished of which no 
account was ever kept. 

Indiana early improvised a system of temporary aid to soldiers. 
Necessary " red tape" in the distribution of supplies to soldiers by the 
United States Government caused delay which seemed to threaten 
fatal consequences. Someone must act. Energetic and humane men 
were sent as agents of the State to the best jioints near the scene of 
active operations, to distribute sanitary stores and hospital supplies, 
with surgeons and nurses where necessary, to the sick and wounded ; 
first to the soldiers of Indiana, and after them to the soldiers from 
other States. 

After this, it becoming apparent that the war would be protracted, 
this system grew into the Indiana General Military Agency, which 
played so conspicuous a part in the history of the State's share in the 
war. By means of this agency field agents were appointed to repair 
to the field and there look after the health and comfort of the men, 
write letters, take charge of commissions to friends and relations at 
home, to take charge of the burial of the dead and preserve relics, to 
keep registers of the names of all the men in hospitals, with date of 
entry, disease or injury, cause of death and the date of the same, and 
any other information of interest or value obtainable. 

Local agents were to make their offices the homes of soldiers, to 
assist them in getting home when without money, clothe them when 
ragged and destitute, to take charges of returning prisoners, provide 
for their shocking destitution, etc. — in short, to be careful, watchful, 
and afTectionate guardians of the soldiiTS. 

To the thoroughness and efficiency of the Indiana General Military 
Agency for the purpose for which it was instituted all Indiana soldiers 
within the sound of my voice can testify. It came to us upon every 
battlefield where an Indiana soldier lay bleeding on the ground. It 
reached us wherever an Indiana soldier languished in hospital, burn- 
ing with fever or maimed and torn by horrid wounds. It sought us 
out in camp when suffering from that most awful of diseases, ''homesick- 
ness" (thousands died of it), took us home, and saved our lives. It 
procured for us gentle women, with ang(»l hands, to nurse us and win 
us back to life with those kind ministrations which seemed so much 
like home. 

I have time for no more upon this subject. Volumes might bo writ- 
ten of what Indiana did for her soldiers and the half still remain 
untold; but I can not refrain from adding that the grand moving spirit 
to all that was done was our prince of war governors, Oliver P. Morton. 

In the language of General Terrell, in his admirable report, to which 
I am indebted for much that I utter here to day — 

Ho inspired every raoveraent, comisoled in every f^reat emergency, kept popular 
interest excited by stirrinjOf appeals, and, though charged with antics as onerous as 
ever fell upon the executive of any State, and allowing nothing in any of their mul- 
tifarious details to escape his vigilance, he might have been thought, by those unin- 
formed of bis many labors, to have nothing at heart but the success of his plans for 
the relief of the soldiers of Indiana and their <lependent and needy families. 

No man on earth takes more pride in the United States Sanitary 
Ck)mmi8sion than I do. It is a grand step forward by our country in 
the development of thosi*. instrumentalities which mitigate the horrors 
of war. I have ever regarded with deep and unceasing reverencie the 
noble women who conceived and develoi>ed it. It fliQwed in dittcrent 
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uUaiiiiel», with more deiiiiite boiiiKliknes tlian the State inHtltationa 
aotuitteil by tlie sikiiie spirit, yet some of its aguata (men, of coiirne), 
have sought to belittle the State coinuiisBions, and speak dts|iiu'ai;iugly 
of the motives of tho.sc controlling tlie State in strum entail ties for llie 
relief of those suffering; the miseries incident to war. 

In one instance the olHcer in cliar^e (a man, of course) refused to for- 
ward sanitary supplies of the Indiana commission unless they vore 
consigned to the United Sbites commission for distribution without 
reserve. 

This don't deserve mention here. It is only the action and conduct 
of an individual who, "clothed with a little brief authority," imafiiD^ 
the god of his worship (the United States Sanitary Commission) the 
only true god, but since the war a writer of the official history of tlie 
United States Sanitary Commiseioti lias indulged in some unfavorable 
reflection upon the State comnils^ion of Indiana. Be is another who, 
I presume, thinks that to belittle another, which might in some degree 
emulittc his favorite, enhances the merit of the favorite. It is the same 
spirit whi(;h would belittle the fame of some of our great generals that 
that of others might bo enhanced. 

Attacks have been made upon one whose rise was so phenomcnul as 
to startle the mind into resiutanco and cause doubts of his capacity fop 
the emergency betbro him, uutil he had passed it and been found e^jual 
to it. These doubts accompanied hiiii through hia career, through each 
successive grade in the Army, thi-ongh his service as Chief JVlagistrate 
uf the greatest Republic in all history, until he was dying. He whh 
always great — greatest when he was dying. AH the world uow accordH 
to Ulysses S. Grant the name of the Great Commander. 

The attacks to which I refer are mistakenly mado by the IViends of 
another of our great generals. One whose rise was ditl'erent. The 
mind was uever startled by it. What he did was never unexpected. 
His rise was the steady upward growth of a great character. When 
the war closed his development was complete. His career was without 
a mistake. Ilis character was flawless. His capacity was equal to 
any demand upou it. We did not ueed that ho should enter into jwli- 
tics to know that he was the peer of auy statesman in the country. 
Ko need that he should bo President that we should know that he 
would do credit to the gre^it Republic as its cliief magistrate. No neg- 
lect, no indignities heaped upon him, belittled him. He was always 
calm, dignified, majestic, one of the most beautifully rounded charac- 
ters in all history, George H. Thomas, the peer of Washington, and 
oidy second to him who, as a distinguished Southern general has pot 
it, " was the greatest among forty millions," our loved Lincoln. Surely 
there is room for two such glorious suns as these in our national sky. 
Detraction or belittling one makes the shield of the other no brighter. 
Surely there was room on the bloody Itchls uf the war, and in the pes- 
tilent hospitals, for those noblest developments of human kindness, 
love and pity, the United States Sanitary Commission and the kindred 
but (piicker acting State institutions for the same purpose. No detrac- 
tion of one will glorify another. 

What Indiana did for her soldiers was worthily bestowed. Upon 
every great battlefield of the war the blood of the sons of Indiana, 
either native or by adoption, was shed. They never failed in the per- 
formance of any duty, and to the performance they brought intelligent 
comprehension and patriotic enthusiasm. 

Enlistments were prompt and eager. Every call was promptly filled. 
Dishonor never touched the sous of Indiana serving iu fb^ yavka of tbQ 
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Union Army. They served in tlio East, and in the West, and South, 
and their names are found in the records among the fighting regiments 
of the war. They won honor, although few in number, on the battle- 
fields in the East, from the first of the war to its close. 

So in the West and South — at Donelson, Shiloh, Corinth, Perrysvillo 
and Stone's Eiver, Champion Hills and Vicksburg — they bore a conspic- 
uous part, with honor to themselves and the State from which they 
came. But it was at Chickamauga that ihey did the most fighting. 

Chickamauga was Indiana's battlefield. 1 do not mean by that that 
they did the best fighting, nor that she had the most troops in line; 
what I am trying to say is that Indiana had more regiments here than 
upon any other battlefield at one time, and here she bore the most con- 
spicuous part taken by her in any battle during the war. Others did 
their part bravely and well, but wherever there was hard fighting 
there was to be found Indiana soldiers, and they gave their blood for 
the old flag which they loved so well. 

The spirit of the American soldier is scantily understood. We say 
that they oflered their lives for the salvation of the country, but that 
conveys no idea of the degree of patriotism, love of country, and love 
of home that was pent up in their hearts. There is an incident in the 
battle of Chickamauga which I have often related, and in the hearing 
of some here to-day, which displays my thought so much better than I 
can do by mere words chosen by myself, that I will briefly relate it. 

After fighting on the second day on the Kelly field line from 9 
o'clock, there came a period of quiet about noon, during which no firing 
was done. From our position there, while we repulsed every attack of 
the enemy, we could see much of the struggle away to the north. We 
had seen one line on the left driven btick almost to the Lafayette road, 
and then the enemy driven buck again until the line was restored as far 
as we could see. 

During the lull the line officers were called to the center, in the rear 
of the regiment, and hotified that 12,000 of us were cut oli* and would 
have to cut our way out, and we were admonished that we would haye 
to keep the companies together. This was no hopeful outlook. We 
returned to our places, and when I reached my company two of my men 
arose and stood by my side. I knew those men, and when they asked 
for news I told them the story of the situation. 

As they listened their countenances were nnmoved. After I had 
ceased they took a long look around. Over there near by the Kelly 
house was our hospital, the buildings and the dooryard filled with 
wounded, with surgeons and attendants busy with their bloody work. 

The Kelly house itself and its surroundings were in ruins, the fields 
covered with broken gun carriages, wounded and dead horses, and 
dead men, and here and there were ambulances and litter bearers 
hurrying in from the lines with the wounded. Everywhere was destruc- 
tion, desolation, and horror. One of the men turned from this scene 
to me and said, ''Captain, if this army is destroyed, what is there 
between this and the Ohio Kiver to stay the enemy I" I answered, 
" Nothing." 

There was another pause and another look around, then, with a 
sweeping gesture with his arm, he said, ''Well, rather than anything 
like this should come to our homes in Indiana I would leave my bones 
bleaching on this field." That night at dark that man was on the way 
to Anderson ville, where he spent fourteen months. 

On a beautiful Sabbath in May, three years ago, I stood by the open 
grave of that man, in the presence of a large concourse of his friends 
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aud uei^tiboi's, inclniliug liU family, itnd Uikl this siniplc story, mid 
tried to have thetu appreciate* the gresxt heart wliieli had ceased to beat — 
trietl to have thcjn iiiiderBtani] tliat a man, and this omti, had ealuily 
looked death iu the face and dechired hif williiigncsH to die to save the 
loved ones at home from the desolation of war. 

My miud went baek then to that other Sabbath day, when there on 
that field, swept by the awfti! desolation of war, ho liad bared his heart 
to my gaze, and, as by a Htmple flashinp of the mind, given me to eom- 
prebend the Bubiime, self- sacrificing courage of the American soldier. 
He wa« a typical American soldier, common in (ho nmlca of the regi- 
ments from every State. 

At the very moment of his speech, there were hiindreda dying on 
that field, actU!it«d by the same thoughts and moved by tiie same 
impalaeR. Tlie country is ilotted all over with the graves of such as 
he, who gave np their lives with the purest self-devotion for the canse 
they loved. 

It is this subliraity of self-devotiou to which I am trying to awali«u 
your attention. To those who served in the war, who are within the 
sound of my voice to-day, I want to remind yon that liefore yonr war 
experience you frequently heard stories of herni<' self sacrifice by indi- 
viduals for the sake of others, chiefly the treak and helpless, and 
reflecting upon them, have said: "If that is tine, it is phenomeoal. 
Not one in ten thousand is capable of such perfomiauce." What do you 
say now, with your military experience? You know now that the 
matority is the other way, among those who wore brave enough and had 
character enough to be true soldiers. 

How the heart warms with recollection of what you have seen and 
what yon have experienced at the hands of those whom you greet with 
that word which has taken on such uew meaning since your intercourse 
with soldiers— Comrade. 

What wo have experienced in war, as to flie care which the nation 
takes of her soldiers, as to what the State did for hei' soldiers, of the 
heroic labors of the noble women of the land for sick and wounded 
soldiers, of the patient euduiauee and unflagging zeal of onr loved 
ones at home, and of the magnificent humanity and heroic self-devotion 
of our comrades, should not be lost to our children. 

Let us hope and piay that tliey may not be called upon to learn from 
experience in actual war that which it is important that they should 
know. Means should be devised by which the attention of the j'oung 
will be called to these things, and they taught what we have learned 
by experience. It is to this end that this great park is created, to be 
a perpetual object lesson, recalling wluit was done here by the soldiers 
of the great Bepublic, and stimulating iiKiuiry as to other battlefields, 
and thus awakeu and keep active the military sjiirit in coming genera- 
tions, against the time when soldiers shall again be reiiuired iu defense 
of the old flag. 



ADDRESS OF GEN. LEW WALLACE. 

Gentlemen: 1 should haveconntedmysclf happy had I been a mere 
spectator of the cereiiionics set for this occasion, but to be assigned a 
part in them, with <>overiior Matthews, t.'olonel Walker, and General 
Garnahan for associates, fills my cup of pleasure to the brim. 

It is simply delightful to me to know that the men who fell here from 
whatever State, of the South as well as the Korth, are to be lemem- 
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bered with tip])ropriate honors. To say tniUi, I am unable to understand 
the Northern soldier who would persecute a soldier of the Confederacy. 
If there is one such in this assemblage, this is the i)lace above all others 
for introspection. Is the feeling against the dead! Then it must bo 
against the dead in mass, an immeasurable enmity, a rancor admitting 
of no exception. We who have been in battle know that our direct 
vis a- vis in the combat, the man behind a tree or out in the open, who 
levels his gun and fires it at us, doing his best to kill, is not moved by 
special animosity. A million to one that in every instance of the kind 
there was never a previous axjcjuaintance between the antagonists, or 
allowing the acquaintance, then millions to one that in the impending 
crisis, fate hovering indeterminately in the battle cloud above and 
about them, there is no recognition. In the awful haste to kill lest we 
ourselves be killed, we have not the fraction of an instant in which to 
inquire about complexion, color of eyes and hair, or to estimate stature, 
or be reminded of manner or general expression, ordinarily the grounds 
of personal identity. These are the facts which wring battle dry of the 
element of duelism. And if they are facts, then I say again the bit- 
terness of which I am speaking must be without distinction. How cau 
such a feeling be characterized! How can we characterize the man 
who carries it about with him! It is bad enough to be unforgiving to 
the living; how infinitely worse to waste the energies of life in childish 
l)er8ecution of the memory of men long gone to their last accounting, 
and therefore forever beyond our reach. 

REMEMBRANCE. 

There is such thing as an honest mistake. It is where one does a I 
wrong believing it right; and as a rule the distinguishing mark of such 
mistakes is that their evil consequences strike hardest at home. But 
in this case, saying that the unfortunates were wrong in believing they 
had a cause worthy the smile of heaven, one thing at letist is never to 
be overlooked — they died for it. Can a man furnish better proof of 
his honesty t Ah, no! And instead of spitting on his grave, I would 
libate it with a cup mixed in equal parts of sorrow and admiration. 
^'There's rosemary, that's for remembrance." ^Eemembrance ! Of what t 
Not the cause, but the heroism it invoked A 

I like that idea of introspection. It is worth converting into a habit. 
Our souls, if we may trust the preachers, can become unclean. Not 
that they contaminate themselves. How convenient, could we now 
and then take them out and give them a cleansing! But as this is 
beyond us, the next best thing, I suggest, is to turn a bright light in 
upon them — much as the doctors do when they would see down our 
throats below the larynx. If in a trial of the suggestion — as well here 
and now — you should discover the ethereal part of you spotted with 
hate, not of the dead, but of living Confederates — the distinction, as I 
conceive it, is so easy as to be more than possible — make haste and get 
rid of it. If you are an honorable soldier, the passion is unworthy of 
both your intelligence and your record. It is churlish and un- American^ 
and shamefully out of keeping with our highest examples. 

ABRAHAM LIN(;OLN. 

I knew a man who has left behind him a life which will serve to the 
last clock stroke of time as an all-round exemplar of the better quali- 
ties of our nature. In the heat of trials which would have burned love 
of bis fellows out of other men, he practiced a patience never before 
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exviniiliDed but iii one instance, iviul dealt liis enemiea e^^^b oxceettiiig 
I'haritj tlirtt tlicy were muie tlic lesa hia friemls. Out of obscurity be 
ozone as the sun rises, sinrt [iioBeutly liis liglit wa« the property of tlie 
wliole world; iiisomauli that tlieie are yet iiiilliODs of iubd, tin-, same 
whom be brought up witli liiin, only oat of a deeper darkness, aud thutr 
cltildreu, who tbiuk it no litum to worsbip him. He proved the 
fBiiaibility of self-edueation, iind that, ouce attained, it is of p<?uiiliar 
excellence in tliitt it leaves the genius of the iiidividoal iiiisborn of its 
origiusUity, aud free to destroy or conserve acrordini; to il* inspirations. 
He was a burtbiMi bearer from his birtb, and the burthens were girt 
upon hia spirit even more titan his body; yet wliile tlioy crookc-d tliu 
body, and bent it eartliward, and left it guarle^l and knotted and ugly, 
thi' spirit grew in strength and beauty, and was at no time so strong 
and beautiful as iu the hour an assassin blew it out. And groat was the 
need of strength, lor the burthens were many, the very heaviest of them 
being the Oonfederacy of whicli I am tivlking. How that war wrung 
bin heart! What sorrow, attimesj what agony, it gave biml Think of 
tlie refrain ringing through his windows for four long years, "We are 
connng, Father Abraham, three hundred thousand more." And where 
were the singers goingf And to wbatT Spare me answering, lie 
knew. Yet in all that time there was not an hour iu which he did not 
recognize tlie on fed crates, even those in arms, as his countrymen. 

Do you ask the proof? Here it is. In the archives of the Government 
there are many judgments of death, but not one warrant beiiring his 
signature. Tell me now, you whom I may induce to study and weigh 
the reosoiiB for yonr unwillingness to reconcile with your old antagonists 
in gray, wiiat were the provocations they gave you compared with those 
they gave him? Aye, wherein are yon, so loftily perched above forgive- 
ness, and so contemptuous of its divinity, better, nobler, more godly 
than Abraham Lincoln f 

ANOTHKB RBCOBD. 

I knew another man whose dealings with Confederates after surrender 
make him worthy a phice in the golden gallery of American exemplars. 
Thirteen thousand of them yielded themselves to him at ]>onelson; 
37,000 at Vieksburg; and at Appomattox all that remained of the (Con- 
federacy, army, navy, citizens, govenniient, asked terms of bim. Prac- 
tically they were at his mercy. If tliirsty for blood, he could have 
gorged himself. Never had anyman, at leaston this continent, so many 
viain full of punishment for pouring out on the lieads of enemies. You 
know the story. Literally he fed the hungry, clothed the naked, and 
get the revolted States on their teet by returning their people to tliem. 

Buch are the records of tlie two men, one a civilian, the other a sol- 
dier, Ijoth evolutions of the great war, both foremost among the fore- 
most of tiie world, whose example in this matter of reconciliation I prefer 
to follow. Choose ye, comrades of the North, whom ye will follow, him 
who goes mouthing curst'S, or those others, the ])eacemaker8 of blessed 
memory. 

IHDIANA SOLDIEKS. 

Up to this point, my friends, I have spoken for a large majority of the 
people of my State and for myself, yet not for them alone. On this 
ground, the days of the battle, Indiana was nobly represented by thirty- 
nine regiments of infantry and nine batteries. If you care to, read the 
slabs in the cemetery, and the number of the fallen of those organlza- 
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tions will astonish, if it does not appall, you; and as you read remember, 
I pray, that every slab inscribed with tlie name of one dead from Indiana 
is a certificate of good conduct for his command. I make the reference, 
not boastfully, but to give force to the further claim that my appeal for 
reconciliation between the sections will stand, every word of it, as if 
spoken by the dead soldiers of mj native State, present, I fancy, and 
at "attention," while these honors are being rendered them. And lest 
someone accuse me of i)resumption, let me add that I knew them well. 
Through the years of the mighty struggle I strove to keep step with 
them and even time the beating of my heart with theirs, believing that 
in the performance of my duties I should always be right did I think 
and feel as they felt and thought. Their good opinion was everything 
to me, for many of them were my betters, 1 am free to declare the 
motives which impelled them to arms. They loved the Union; in their 
view it clothed the Government with majesty and strength. They hjwl 
but one argument in its behalf, and that was more an aphorism than an 
argument---the Union lost, and all is lost. They loved the flag; every 
star on it symbolized a State, and secession meant an unholy mutilation 
of the flag. In the beginning, like Lincoln, they would have left slavery 
alone; but after while, like Lincoln again, they saw it must go. They 
took no delight in the war, because it was civil war. There was nothing 
so terrible to them, not battle itself, as the aftermath of battle. Ere 
long they realized that the foe in their front was honest — mistaken but 
honest — and then they admired him for his pluck. When he whipped 
them, they consoled themselves saying it was a countryman who did it; 
when he left the field to them, they gathered his wounded in and made 
them comfortable, and buried his dead decently and always without 
reviling. They knew the war could not last always, and never doubted 
what the end would be. Some of them talked of an expiation when it 
was over; but their direst demand never went beyond the capital pun- 
ishment of one man. In their song, you remember, they had a sour 
apple tree, and specified distinctly for whom the tree was planted. 
Finally, when General Grant declared the surrender at Appomattox 
was of the Presidency of the Confederacy, inclusive, the survivors of 
the war acquiesced. '*A11 right," they said; "we reckon the old man 
knew what he meant." No surer indication could be furnished of what 
the dead would have done. They have gone to their long homes; but 
not for that should they be left naked of influence. 

HEARING BY THE SOUTH. 

What I have delivered, my friends, has been with conscience at my 
elbow; now honor presents a suggestion and asks a hearing by those 
present who are of the South, especially such as were soldiers of the 
Confederacy. It would be a grievous thing did they leave this ground 
misunderstanding those living for whom I have spoken; that is-, mis- 
understanding their desire to be more than brethren. 

Addressing myself particularly to my Southern countrymen, then, 
lest you should think for a moment the desire of my comrades, survivors 
of the war, to be more than brethren to you proceeds from an idea that 
you are in any respect their superiors, or more necessary to them than 
they are to you, I venture an explanation. 

They respect you; they admire certain (pialities they now know you 
possess; they can see no reason why the two sec^tions, going hencefor- 
ward hand in hand, should not hasten the de^stiny of the liepublic. In 
these few words I give you their motives. 
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AHsatning in Ihe nest pliicc tliat you lespert ttiem, and can- to 
(VateriiiKC witli tbtin, it may serve llie purpoae of good itndcrHtaudiiig 
to remind you iif certain of tlii'ir sontimcDts at the present time. Vou 
may smile an I reoiti" them; you may think some of them old faHbioiiod ; 
none tJio leaa they a^lher*? ti» them a8 vital principles; that is to say, 
prineiples whhJi they can neither k't go nor <MnnpromiBc. 

VITAI. I'BINCIPLES. 

Thoy Blill think the Union is worth all it has post in the past, and that 
it makea this America of onrs masttr of the future. 

In their view, the ConBtitiitiou ha.s lost none of its sanctity; and to 
nullify any p&rt of it, amendment or original article, is to strike at the 
GoverDmcnt with felonious design. 

Ill their view,revolt8 and revolutions can not beJuHtiflcd so long as the 
national 9upi-eme Court continues open and respected. 

in their view, citizens are all oriual before tlie haw. An affirmative 
answer to the question: la he a citizen of the United States T entitles 
the man to ask and have the wLolepowor of the nation exercised for bis 
pi-otwtiou. 

In tlicir view, every ballot lawfully rast shotild he counted, and 
oonnteil m^ cast; and if any State resorts to disfranehisement, partial or 
total^it8hoaldreai>ectit8elfenough to voluntarily surrender representa- 
tion in equal ratio; if it does not, then ConBress should and must make 
the correction. Eiinality of representation is fnndamental. 

Finally, they are more than conflrraed in the opinion they held in 
1861 of secession. They also believe that a manly statement of these 
principles should go with every overture of fraternity from them to 
their countrymen of the South; otherwise they might be suspected of 
fear or sycophancy. 

THE NEXT WAK, 

^ The argument in favor of perfected fraternity most potent with me is 
in the fact that we may be plunged into irar any day. We are not 
popular with the titled and governing classes of Europe. With Kings 
and Emperors nothing is easier found than causes of quarrel ; if one 
does not exist when wanted, they can make il. The flringof agunmay 
embroil ua with Spain, i Will France liberate Waller, return faim bis 
franchises and indemnify bim! Shall we permit Japan to go on search- 
ing our vessels t Shall we allow liLugland the slice she claims of Alaskan 
territory f England invites herself to be a partner with us in the Nica- 
raguan Canal; we can better aSord to give her all Alaska tbaa yield 
to that demand. 

The commen'ial advantages of exclusive ownership of the Istbmean 
transit arc stupendous ; and think you while the powers now dominatmg 
everything are combing the ejirth for markets tbey will surrender the 
Americas to our purveyorship without a struggle? Indeed, it is worth 
our while to speeulate on the conditions the next war will offer. There 
is a lesson for us in the recent experience of Japan. The Mika<lo 
thought t*! make the Chinese pay cost he had been put to in conqaering 
them; he fancied he hiul a precedent in the German settlement with 
France; but Kussia, Germany, and France called him down, and be is 
now chewing the bitter cud. Ue could not light the Alhance, Can wet 
That depends. Divided, we will be beaten; united, we can stand single- 
handed against the world. It will be a great war. Whether or not it 
leaves us masters to the North Pole, two things are certain: we will 
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have tested thoroughly if we can live indeiieuden tly of outside relations, 
aud all the difl'eiences, jealousies, and prejudices engendered by the 
recent civil war will bo laid forever. By winning, we will have mag- 
nificently complemented the war of 1776. In that contest we became 
independent of England; in the far greater one coming we should aim 
at nothing short of independence of all but God. If there be one listen- 
ing to call this jingoism, let him be reminded that we have already 
flung our glove to the kings, and that when they choose to pick it up, 
they will And it inscribed with a legend — the Monroe doctrine. 

Gen. I. N. Walker, of the Seventy-third Indiana Infantry, com- 
mander in chief of the Grand Army of the Republic, was the next 
speaker. 



ADDRESS OF GEN. 1. N. WALKER. 

Comrades: A great nation cherishes the memory of its great men — 
its founders, its defenders, its statesmen, its men of science and letters, 
and its heroes. 

It is a beautiful fact that the record and the memories of our Revo- 
lutionary strife foster the highest patriotic sentiment. They stir the 
blood and the brain. They thrill the senses and satisfy the imagina- 
tion. They quicken the Christian's faith in the reality of principle, in 
the influence of heroic self-sacritice and the power of ideas. For that 
strife liberated from the shock of steel and the battle's smoke, ideas 
which have since changed the destiny of the world. 

To some i^resent, perhaps, these services have a general but no per- 
sonal interest, but to others, companions in arms of those who died, it 
is more than a memorial. Others may forget them, but we can not, and 
be true to our better selves. To-day we are carried back to the time 
when we marched with them to the throb of the drum, and waked with 
them at the bugle call. '^ No poor words of mine can enhance the glory 
of their deeds, or add a cubit to their fame." 

But we do not come to-day to lament over the graves of our dead. 
Rather do we rejoice with a solemn joy, as we recall their memories. 
They opened the door by which a great people passed through victory 
to high enterprise and unparalleled prosperity. We shall best honor 
them by keeping secure what they died to save. It was the high privi- 
lege of most here to take some part in the work of that most eventful 
period in the history of our country. We cherish the memory of those 
days with honest pride; and well we may, for there never was a war 
like it, fought out on so vast a scale, involving such tremendous cost 
and so many thousands of priceless lives. 

Comrades, the trumpet of God is sounding. It is not the bugle call 
to battle. The roar of cannon and the rattle of musketry have ceased. 
The saber and the bayonet flash only on parade. The bivouac, the 
camp, the march, are only a dream. The battalions hear no more the 
hoarse "Forward!" The shattered and glorious banners which you 
followed, and which we love so well, are carefully folded in legislative 
halls. The grass grows green over the soldier's lonely grave, and the 
bitter moans of sorrow mellow into a song of sadness. The conflict of 
arms is over, but not the conflict of ideas, nor the trials of the people. 
The field is changed, and now in the workshop, the home, and at the 
capitoly through the press and on the platform, we must insist upon 
the maintenance of law and order, for which our comrades so nobly 
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fouglit and so briivuly liicd. We must eeok to eluvatu tlie iiifelleetual 
B]>irit of the nation ivud ilecpeii tliii utiamiel of muial life. We are called 
apoii by th(3 aatTt'd uieniuricB uf tlio past, iu view of onr iieede and 
nuspiciouH hopes, to cheiisli n lofty faith in the Hepablic. We must 
have courage to meet our diflituiltic-s. We must remember tlint we have 
outgrown the piiat aiid that wo have entered upon a new and high 
national life. There need be no ram;or nor needless rwiriminatiou. Wo 
inuHt bo innpired with hopn. We must Rtand together. We must for- 
give and forget. We must rub out old aninioHities and take fresh, 
unstained parchment, fit to receive the lines and lessons of later times. 
We must carry hoi>enil hearts and chcerfnl brows. We must fill the 
veins of education and the organizations of industry -with the sjiirit of 
libei-ty regulated by law. We must mold the life of the nation by the 
force of great mora! ideax, and rule throagh the royalty of principle 
that can never be discrowned. 

Borne future (luizot, as he ti'aees the pathway of humiui advance- 
ment, I believe, will declare that it was the Burremler at Ai>i>ouiattox 
and the memory of its coat, kept alive in the hearts of the American 
people, which gave to civilization its grandest onward step, and which 
secured for the world the fullest eidargement of liiuinui fi-eedom. The 
granite blocks of equal rights and eijUal responsibility, "cpiarried by 
saber stroke and bayonet thrust" auil cemented by the best blood of 
America, have formed an imperishable foundation for our country's 
liberty. Tlie wheels of industry in the "now South" will not stop 
because the veterans of the North keep alive the memories and friend- 
ships formed during the war. 

How much have the peojile of this nation got to see of the feeling 
that has grown up between the men who did the tightiugon both sides 
before they can come to understand tlie dominant sentiment in your 
heart and mine. The man who fought on tlm side of the South, and 
who stands with me for our common coniitry and the i>eri)etuity of its 
institutions, is tflday my fellow-citizen. We that have mingled with 
the men who woie the gray iu that struggle-, know that the trouble i« 
not with the men who did the lighting, who stood u]) au<l faced us and 
gave ua a man's chance for his opponent's life, but it is with the fellows 
who wore "invisible in war that are always invincible in peace." 

Side by side at Westminster rest the broken lances and battered 
blades of the Roses, the white and the re<l; together wo may see the 
trophies of the Soundhead and the cavalier; and the descendants of 
ea«h, drawing an inspiration in the living present from the heroic i>ast, 
have fought side by side a thousand battles to uphold the power and 
glory of the British Empire. 

80 should our great battlefields be preserved us a part of our national 
history, and as an evidence of the time when the energy and valor of 
the American people challenged the admiration of the whole military 
world, and from which as a nation we shall gather inspiration on future 
fields. 

Let them be pre-wrved as mementos of the time when the sledge 
hammer of destiny, on the anvil of fate, welded in thofieryheat of civil 
war the discordant elements of a common country into a united nation. 

In conclusion, my comrades, permit me to express the wish that as 
your shadows lengthen in the march of life, your steps grow less steady 
under the weight of increasing years, and your tenure of life more 
uncertain as you descend the western slope, that you may each and all 
be consciously under the guardian care of Ilim who shielded you in 
the fierce flame of battle, and finally may you hear the words of the 
Supreme Commander, '-Well done, gdod iuul faithful servant." 
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The Tudiana dedication elosed with an evening address from General 
Wilder to the veterans of liis brigade, who were numerously rei)re- 
sented in the Indiana camp. 



ADDRESS OF GEN. JOHN T. WILDER. 

My Dear Old Comrades: I bid you hail, and weh*.ome. It is now 
a whole generation since we were gjithered here — thirty- two years. 
We fought over these slopes, where we did our best to sustain our 
country and our flag. We did not then stop to count odds. We " went 
in'' wherever duty called, regardless of personal danger, to help settle 
forever the question of the division of this great country. You who 
have lived through the war, who have lived to see this grejit reunited 
country and meet here on tliis desperate battle ground, have lived to 
see a spectacle no other nation and no other men have ever seen or 
experienced. Here, where two great armies fought and struggled for 
the supremacy for two long, bloody days, you behold tens of thousands 
of those combatants meeting to do honor and justice to all who were 
engaged in this great struggle. Honor to the living, justice to the 
dead. Here you have met in friendly intercourse many men who in 
that great battle you met in hottest combat; whose volleys yon met 
with desolating fire; whose grand attack you met with rushing charge. 
How well do I remember your defense of the line of the Chickamauga 
River on that dusty Friday before the great battle was joined, when 
both armies were sweeping toward the goal of strife — Chattanooga. 
Your thin line opposed to two grand army corps, struggling to hold 
them back until "Thomas could come." How well you did your work 
and kept the Lafayette road open and free for Thomas to throw his 
grand old Fourteenth Corps across the front of Bragg's advance ! How 
anxiously we waited that long, starless night at the forks of the road, 
a half mile east of Yiniard's, repelling the enemy's attempt to seize 
that point, and how we felt when at 3 in the morning we heard the 
rumble of Thomas's march in our rear, closing in to meet the advance 
of Bragg next day. 

How well do I remember that bloody, desperate conflict atYiniard's 
all Saturday afternoon, when you swei>t the field with your repeaters; 
when Lilly treble- shotted his guns with canister; when we repulsed the 
charges that had made Sheridan, Davis, and Wood stagger under their 
blows; when at night we thanked God that we held the ground we 
occupied in the morning; and then that long, bitter night, when every 
moment cries of pain and anguish went up fiom thousands of wounded 
whose forms dotted that desperate field; and then next morning when 
we were withdrawn and placed *'on the right fighting flank of the in- 
fantry line," just in rear and to the right of Glenn's house. How well 
you must remember that thirsty Sunday forenoon, w^hen we lay on that 
dry hill, and when at 11 we saw the grand columns of Longstreet cross 
the Lafayette road and sweep through the fields and woods toward our 
single line, and as heroic Sheridan was broken we sprang to arms and 
swept in columns down the hill and up the slope to Glenn's house and 
met the advance of Longstreet's left, first checking, then breakingtheir 
column and driving their flank back through the woods to the Lafayette 
road. We now stand on the very ground where the two lines first met. 
Yonder is the stump of the pine where gallant Colonel Funkhauser fell 
when leading his splendid charge of the Kinety-eighth Illinois up the 
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Gleun liill. Yonder ia tlie left ia wliore brave Col. A. O. Miller cl)aii|;e(l 
fh)iit under a rattling Hank lire, and with lii» glorious Seventy-secoud 
Indiana drove back the force ibat liad swept around uar left tlank and . 
forced tliem off tlie liill northwardly &on] the GJenn LouRe. Bight here 
was the right of the Une hnndred and twenty third Illinois, vrhieb 
under that splendid soldier, Gnl. James Mouroe, held hack the tieroe 
attempt to cut through onr liglit center. 

Just where we stiind the Seventeenth Indiana, under heroic Maj. 
William I>. Jones, broke the left regiments of Longstreet's attack, caji- 
ttiring a number of prisoners and driving tbem rapidly eastward to the 
Lafayette road. Just up there Cajit. Kti Lilly's Eighteenth Indiana 
Battery, with long-range canister, swept tbo ground in our front, firing 
rapidly over our heads. There, on the hill near the gous, was Col. 8. 
D. Atkins, with his brave Ninety- second Illinois, repelling the attempt 
to swing round our rear and capture our battery and led horses. Oh, 
tliose were glorloas moments — all ourmenengaged,repelIing all attacks 
from every side, greatly outiinmbere<l, but never outfoaght. I shall 
never forget the inspiring sight of Lilly's eager rush with his two guns, 
eweeping at a gallop down the slope and up Glenn's hill, taming loosej. 
almost before nnliuibered, 40 pound i-anister straight into tbo teeth m> 
the column that had Just broken Lytle's line, and were iu turn driven 
from our front by a fire no men cxiuld withstand. Now, tarn IVom scenea 
like those to the preflent, where iv great nation, with its best representa- 
tives from theoombatantsof both sides, freely meet and mingle on their 
hallowed ground, eagt^r to commemorate the grand homage and nnsel Ush 
devotion here exhibited by Americana in defense of what they believed 
to bo right. Where else on earth can such a apet^tacle be seen ? The 
Government baa established a commission composed of one volunteer 
ex-Federal ofQcer, one ex-Confederate olHcer, and one officer of the 
TTnited States Regular Army, and a historian — all men of splendid obar- 
aoter andintegrity, all of whom were engaged iu this great battle— who 
have charge of the gronnd and improvements, an<l all deeply impressed 
with their duty to history and to the living and thedead, and to make 
this a just monument and record and an object lesson of the bloodiest 
battle of onr great war. Who of you that has survived that great con- 
flict, who has lived through these desperate battles, doesnot feel a deeper 
interest in his country tbr this just recognition of his daring and his 
duty to his fellow-menf Let us all more deeply resolve that our chil- 
dren shall be taught to forever maintain what we preserved iu our day — 
a great, free, and united country. 



MASSACHUSETTS. 

TLo governor and his party left the Kea^I House in carriages shortly 
before 3 o'clock, and falling into a line of eighteen carriages were driven 
to Orchard Knob. The I^lassacl in setts uionument, at that point, was sur- 
mounted by a bank of tlowers beaming iu immortelles; the inscription, 
"Massachusetts' tribute to valor," the white dove of peace resting above. 
At the base of the monument, and reposing against it, were a crescent of 
white roses, to the Second Begiment, Eleventh Corps, and a star of red 
roses, to the Thirty-third Kegiment, Twelfth Corps. Draped by its sides 
wore two immense silk flags, Iti by 12 feet, aud in Ixont of it Sergeant 
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Huddleston carried the white Hag of Massachusetts. At the conclusion 
of his address Governor Greenhalgo presented to Colonels Hall and 
Shepherd, respectively of the Second and Thirty-third regiments, one 
of the two national flags. 



ADDRESS OF GOVERNOR GREENHALGE. 

Fellow-Citizens: Brethren of the North and South, East and 
West, the history of the evolution of constitutional Government has 
almost always been written in the blood of freemen. 

From the days of Simon de Montfort, slain at Evesham, down to the 
days of Hampden and Chalgrove, Field, Moseby, and Marston Moor, 
and thence on to 1688 (a period of constitutional development both in 
old England and New England), and later to the days of Bunker Hill 
and Appomattox, great principles have been established by the arbit- 
rament of war. 

And with the best advantages for determining questions of law, with 
honest and independent judicatures, servile to no king or party; with 
the most intelligent legislative thought in the world — the Constitution 
of the United States — the scope and meainng of governmental prin- 
ciples were settled, not in senates or courts, but on the mountain 
heights around Chattanooga, and the decrees of that august and terrible 
tribunal were written in the best blood of the country, and proclaimed 
by the thunder of ai'tillery. 

We are to contemplate to-day a great crisis in a great struggle, and 
to dedicate to eternal peace and rest, under the starry flag, this place 
where the battle raged so fiercely, and where the victor 

Sank to rest 

By an his country's wishes blest, 

and the vanquished, in his children, shares in the prizes of victory. 

The rapid advance of llosecrans 5 the skillful strategy which compelled 
Bragg to evacuate Chattanooga; the forward movi^ment of the Union 
forces later; the repulse at Chickamauga; the holding of Chattanooga 
until reinforcements arrived to complete the rout of General Bragg 
and to relieve Burnside at Knoxville^all these facts are well known. 
The story of this crisis Jind of the gre4it battle of the West, of the serv- 
ices of the Thirty-third and Second Massachusetts, has been told many 
times. 

In such a crisis of the nation be sure that Massachusetts was repre- 
sented. When did Massachusetts ever fail in the hour of peril? The 
two gallant regiments she contributed at this time, the Second and the 
Thirty-third, were of the flower of the Union forces. It would be diffi- 
cult, if not invidious, to rehearse to you the achievements of these two 
regiments upon these and so many other fields, embracing East and 
West, North and South, previous to Chattanooga, and after, on to At- 
lanta and Savannah. This is a story of heroes told by heroes. Thomas 
and Hooker and other great captains have told it in the simplicity and 
grandeur of. official orders. But the men of the Second and Thirty- 
third understood well the principles they were fighting for; so, too, did 
their great leaders. They came hither bearing colors blistered and 
torn indeed in the fierce breath of many a battle, and yet in every 
ragged fold emblazoned with victory. The stern eye of Joseph Hooker 
gleamed with pride and joy as a soldier and as a son of Massachusetts 
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ftH Im watched tbese pilgriais of tlio oXd coluny, tliuso IronskU-s of the 
old CominomTcalth, march hj. If <TiHi3 nr peril (o tho country were 
iionr, Massachusetts, with her best hlotwl aud her best brain, was at 
hand to hohl np the amis of the Republic. 

Webster, the mightiest stutOBuiau of the North and of the South, had 
pleaded for "lUieity aud uiiioii, row and forever, ouc and itiBeparable," 
and probably every luan iu theso two Massaohusetts regiments kiicn' 
the great worda of the couRtitiitional expounder by heart. And as they 
luurehed up the rugged sides of Lookout these words raug iu their eur« 
above the roar of battle. 

CHACKER LINE. 

Hooker, the boy of Massachusetts, the plumed Bayai-dof our armies, 

Slanting the viot^irious Hag of his country above the clouds of Ijookout, 
new that liberty and union were safe, and it is well to remember tliac 
the "Cracker line" of Hooker ftiruisbwl the very bread of life to the 
Itepnblic iu its hour of direst need ami differing. 

tiurnside, bcleagnerud in Knoxvillo, heard the hurrying feet of the 
TIiirty-thirdMassachusettB among the forces nisliing to the rescue, ami, 
cheered by their far off cheers, hurled oft' Ity a supreme effort his des- 
perate and heroic foe; and Grant, the master mind of all, controlling 
and inspinijg all, the incomparable aud inviuctble captain, amid the 
shouts of victory was calmly projectiug new battles and new tiiumpha 
for tlie cause of liberty and union. 

Oogswell, with his famous regiment, holding with bulldog grip the 
line of railroad from Tnllahoma, probably repeated to himself the magic 
words of Webster, which ho had so often declaimed in the public schools 
of old Essex, and the watchwords of Underwood, charging into the 
very lines of the enemy, were liberty and uniou. 

The victors of Chickamauga were fighting for tbeir homes and fire- 
sides. So, too, were these children of Massachusetts. In the broad 
spirit of our principles there is not a foot nor an inch of foreign soil 
from Pnget Sound to Tampa Bay, from Itoston to Galveston. Shitc 
lines, sectional divisions, iu that glowing spirit of nationality which 
makes every citizen a brother and every sovereign State an integral 
and indissoluble part of our country, were obliterated by the flashing 
wisdom of statesmen like Webster and by the heart's blood of freemen 
like those who sleep beneath the sod. The meu of Massachusetts 
fought for the homes of Massachusetts, and they fought, too, for the 
homes of Tennessee, of Oalifornia, and the Oarolinas. It is true that 
those who loved them miglit have yearned to have their precious ashes 
laid in some shaded New England sepulchre, where their eternal sleep 
might be billed by the palter of their children's feet, and the hirf 
above them brightenetl by siu-iug flowers bedewed with the tears of 
their cxjuirades. But we commit them to the caroof Tennessee, knowing 
they are at home. 

GBAMD CONFLICTS. 

There is not opportunity to describe the vicisBitudes of the grand 
series of cimHiefs which raged along these mountain heights. The 
armies on each side were murked by dauntless valor, the commanders 
were renowned captains. The bravo and sagacious Braxton Bragg and 
the indomitable and unconquerable Longstreet were foremost among 
the (jonfederato Iea<Ier8, while the names of Sherman aud Sheridan, 
Thomas, Howard, Itosccrans, and I looker were watchwords iu the Uniou 
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army ; and their mighty forces were inspired and directed by the inflexi- 
ble and irresistible genius of Grant. 

Listen! Chickamanga speaks to Chattanooga— deep unto deep; and 
the dead of Chickamanga stand in line with the dead of Chattanooga. 
You may hear a voice from heaven saying above these Confederate 
graves: "You fought for no lost cause; your cause was won at Clmt- 
tanooga, though vanquished. You were victor, sharing in the fruits of 
victory. Liberty and union are henceforth the heritage of your chil- 
dren. The flag is yours, and the bright particular star of your State 
must only increase your love and devotion to the glory of the whole 
constellation. Peace and love, union and i)rosperity be your country's 
forevermore." So speaks this voice over the graves of Chickamanga 
and Chattanooga to-day. 

And Massachusetts, as she bends over her sons sleeping their last 
sleep here under the skies of Tennessee, her grief chastened by a just 
pride in their deep loyalty and heroic sacrifice, claims from her sister 
State, and from every sister State, and from every citizen of the Eepub- 
lic, the tender yet mighty sympathy which America ever yields to men 
who pour forth their life blood to save and to strengthen our common 
country. 

Forever shall be remembered, as illustrated on the field of Chicka- 
manga with unwonted splendor and on many a battlefield, the desperate 
valor, the chivalric spirit, the fervid devotion^ which lead brave men 
to fight and to die for a cause and a principle m which they believe to 
the last. That valor, that spirit, that devotion, shall gleam and flash 
in the pages of history, over shattered armies, over bloody defeats, over 
carnage and ruin, over causes lost and shriveled up in the flame of 
battle, and the principles trampled in blood and mire. 

The glory of the Union soldier depends for its very life and quality 
ui>on the glory which crowns his heroic opponent. Under the banners 
of North and South we have "one equal temper of heroic hearts." 

Well, we have talked over the old days, of 

Tho old, unliappy, fiir-ofl* thiugs, 
And battles long ago. 

But we have come together now. We are brethren. The snows and 
flowers of more than thirty years have come and gone. A new day has 
dawned. Commerce, trade, manufacture, are coming, and they care 
nothing for sectional lines. Chattanooga has got a firm grip on civili- 
zation. The steady, indomitable energy of Massachusetts and Maine is 
blended with the clash and clan of Tennessee and Georgia. Northern 
capital strikes hands with Southern and Western resources, and with 
water power, coal fields, iron mines, stone quarries, giving employment 
and wages alike to every portion of the country, we realize the utilita- 
rian and practical value of the sentiment, "E pluribus unum.'' These 
grand old mottoes take on new meanings in the light of this new day. 

Union and Confederate stand together to-day; the blaze of artillery 
lights up the mountain peaks no more; the tender sunlight wreathes 
them in soft rfidiance, assuring us, like God's own smile, of peace and 
love and joy for all; the great flag of the Republic streaming in all the 
glory of its lustrous stars over the blue and the gray, over the living 
and the dead, over the North and South and East and West, proclaims 
to us and to the world that we are one people, animated by one purpose 
as splendid as ever glowed in the soul of man, with one destiny so 
grand and high that it fills the future with a glory such as the sons of 
men never looked on before; and standing here under that banner, all 



tiigettior, close tnjretluir, we hear tlip miglity music of tlie tToioii liHiitp 
IVoin- every Cjuarter of the land, ami from every Iii» and every 1i«iu-t 
comes the great anthem of tlie ft'ee, " My country, 'tis of theo I sing," 
swelling into a diapason tnweeter in the ears of the Almighty and of ull 
mankind than any ever heard since "the morning stara i^ang together 
and the sons of God ahonted for joy." 

And thu ])atriotie dead who died for MaRftaohURottB and for the whole 
cotintry we uhall all hold in ovei'lastiug remembrance and gratitude for 
the mighty work they did to seciire 1o ua nil liberty and union iu a 
country which shall remain one and inseparable now and forever. 

This nation holdtt the right of the line; it lends; it ia the vangnard 
of humanity; in general intellectual development, iu social cultnrc, iu 
politiciil iiuprovemeut, iu swiftness of ship or lotromotive, iu capat^ity, 
in adaptability to new conditiom*, iu quick conceutratiou of powers to 
meet I'mergoncies, the .^jnerican is "in the formuust tiles of timu.*' 



ADDRESS OF COLONEL SHEPHERD. 

YoDB Excellency, Comrades, and Fellow-Citizens : Here in 
this silent home of thedead repose all that was mortal of seventy-five 8ont) 
of Massachusetts, soldiers of theB«pubIic,men who gave their lives that 
the Union might be preserved. A gratelul country has gathered their 
remains fh)m the various battlefields where they tbugbt, and fighting 
fell; and with considerate and tender care has laid them here in conse- 
crated ground. Sculptured marble and enduring granite mark their 
i-ettting place,* and teil to future generations their deeds of noble daring. 

Massachusetts had but two regiments in the grand combination of 
the armifs of the Cumberland, of Tcnuessee, and of Georgia, but tliey 
were of her bravest and best; whether borne by the Second or Thirty- 
third regiments, the white banner of the Commonwealth never trailed 
in defeat or disliouor. 

In the midnight charge breasting yonder heights at Lookout Valley; 
in storming the wild hills of Kesaca, and in many auother fight from 
Chattanooga to Atlanta, and from Atlauta to the sea, and in the Caro- 
linas following the Iamente<I Cogswell, they carried the white standard 
of Massachusetts side by side with the starry Hag of the V nited States, 
flrom victory to victory. 

As Rurvtving comrades of these dead but not forgotten heroes, and 
speaking in behalf of our surviving reginieutal comnidos, we feel grate- 
ful to our country for what it has done to honor, to help, and to provide 
for the living. 

We feel grateful to our grand old Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
for her care and solicitude for her soldiers while they were iu the tield; 
for the regard and honor bestowed upon them when, worn and weary, 
they returned to their homes, and we are proud to say that the best 
yearsof ouryouug manhood were expended and devoted to her service. 

Fellow -citizens, on this hallowed ground where our dead comrades lie 
awaiting the grand reveille of the resurrection, on ea<!h hero's grave we 
have placed as a token of remembrance the flag they loved so well, and 
Massiudiu setts lomcs in tlio person of her cJiicf magistrate, aud in the 
person of her citinens, high iu rank and i)osition,to do them honor and 
reverence. . 

Only the tioimp of God has power to stir the encampment of the dead ; 
bat our voice has i)ower to call to life and to make immortal the virtues 
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that adorned their career, and our thoughts have power to clothe them 
in garments of glory. 

But their dust mingled with the earth, this their resting iMace 
becomes, as it were, a district of the old Commonwealth, and thus Mas- 
sachusetts acquires a right in every spot where her heroic sons are 
sleeping. As the old Connnon wealth has ever luid courageous citizens, 
Fo has she always had noble magistrates. From Endicott to Brigga 
and Andrew and down the entire line, hor governors Ihive been the 
peers of Presidents and have helped to make her greatness. 



MIC^HIGAN. 

The Michigan exercises took place at the grand stand at Snodgrass 
Hill. 

The exercises were opened by prayer by Kev. Washington Gardner, 
secretary of state. 

PRAYER OF REV. MR. GARDNER. 

Our Father in Heaven: Keverently into Thy presence we come at 
this hour to thank Thee that we are permitted to assemble in this jdace 
for the purpose of dedicating these forests and fields, these hills and 
vales, long since consecrated and forever hallowed by the shed Idood 
of the brave men who fought, and sufl'ered, and died here. We thank 
Thee that we come from the North, and from the South, from the East, 
and from the West, not as enemies, but {is friends; that we meet not 
as soldiers to engage in the carnage of battle, but as citizens exchang- 
ing the greetings of peace and good will; not as victors rejoicing over 
triumphs gained, nor as vanquished humiliated over defeats endured, 
but as messengers of peace and good will from the people in every 
quarter of this great land, grateful to Thee thou God of nations as of 
battles; that after years of contention, of turmoil and strife, i)eace has 
come to all within our borders; rejoicing that tlie issues that once made 
us a discordant, belligerent, and well nigh dissevered people, have been, 
as we trust and believe, forever settled, and that to-day we are all citi- 
zens of a united, a free, a happy, and a prosperous country, recognizing 
but one Government and owning allegiance to but one flag. 

We pray Thee, Our Father in Heaven, to so guide and direct in all 
these exercises and so bless all who participate in them that whatever 
may be said or done or whatever influence may be exerted here maybe 
promotive of the best interests of our common country. Bless the 
memory of the brave men whose deathless souls went to Thyself from 
this field of strife, and may a grateful people never cease to cherish, 
defend*, and perpetuate the Government they died to save. Bless the 
survivors of the great conflict, many of whom, after the lapse of a third 
of a century are here on this occasion, their scarred and mutilated 
bodies speaking more eloquently than morttil lips of their heroic defense 
of the nation's life. Bless the aged and sonless ])arents who linger in 
the deepening twilight of life's long day, still waiting for the coming 
of the boy whose last march brought him to this field, to a hero's death 
and a soldier's grave. Bless the widow whose strong staft* was broken 
here, whose bridal vows have been sacredly kept, and who still bears in 
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Jove anO iu honor tlic n;i,me of her warrior liusliand. Bless, Thuu, tlie 
RonEt and thu daugliter>i who reverently speak of the fattier whose voice 
naa here forever hushed, ^liose heart of aQ'ectioii ceaaed to beat, braia 
to plan, and body to grow weary in hibors of love. We ask Thy blefls- 
JDg uiioii the President uf the United States and all other officials, 
whether of State or nation, present or absent. Bless the citizeas of 
the whole land. May wo be a people desiring peace, and pursning it; 
cherishing good will, and exercising it; respecting law, and obeying it; 
loving God, and doing His will, and so in our daynud generation work- 
ing out, 80 far as we are able, the problem of the nation's high destiny, 
and titting our souU individually for the life immortal. 

Hear as, our I^'ather, and our God, we humbly beseech Thee, and 
grant our prayer, we ask in the name of Thy Son, oar lEedeenier. 
Amen. 

Oapt. Charles B. Belknap, chairmuu of the Michigan < 
S|H>kc as follows, in presenting the monuments to the governor 



ADDRESS OF CAPTAIN BELKNAP. 

As the chairman of the Chickamanga, Chattanooga, and Missionary 
Kidgo Military Park commission of the State of Michigan, it bei-omcs 
my duty to present to your excellency the monuments and markerH 
which have been erected by the State upon the battlefields of Chicka- 
mauga, Chattanooga, Missionary Bidge, and Orohard Knob. 

It is proper in this connection to give you briefly an account of the 
oommissiou and its work, such aa can be given without goirig into statis- 
tics. To yonr excellency, from whom we hold onr commissions, there 
will be submitted in proper time an itemized statement of all expendi- 
tures, and a report in detail of the services of the commission. 

The first responsibilities imposed upon the commission were those of 
establishing the locations and positions of the eleven orgauizatiooa 
participating in the campaigns and battles, extending over a large 
extent of country, the State of Michigan having cavalry, infantry, 
engineers, and artillery organizations participating, occupying impor- 
tant positions in valley and forest, mountain and plain. For this pur- 
pose $2,000 was appropriated and expended. 

To properly establish fighting jiusitions and assist the national author- 
ities iu their work, representatives of all the organizations were taken to 
the battlefields in October, 1893; forty-8i."i persons in all, each one of 
whom was a participant iu the battles. These persons spent many days 
in careful invesligation, and succeeded in locating the lines and posi- 
tions of their various comnianda. Although thirty years Iiad passed 
since the forest of Ohickamauga thundered with (he guns of contending 
armies, all important positions were located to the satisfaetion of the 
national authorities in charge of the park. In nuiny places the woods 
had been cleared away, in others dense forests had grown up, chang- 
ing the appearance of the country; but time had not changed the 
mountains and the valleys. 

The Michigan organizations taking part in the campaigns and bat- 
tles were the Ninth, Tenth, Eleventh, Thirteenth, Twenty-first, and 
Twenty second regiments of infantry, the Second and Fourth Cavalry, 
the First Kngineers and Mechanics, and Batteries A and B, First itegi- 
ment Light Artillery. 
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In February, 1895, the legislature made an appropriation of $20,000, 
to be expended in the erection of monuments and markers and to meet 
the actual expense of the commission in traveling and clerk hire. Of 
this sum $220 was paid for twelve State seals in bronze, one for each 
of the monuments and one for a marker for a detachment of the Twenty- 
first Eegiment, who performed important services at the Glenn House; 
$143 for tablets; $1,500 for each of the regiments, and $1,000 each for 
the batteries was awarded for monuments, this sum being exclusive 
of the foundations, which were set by the national authorities. 

In addition to the monuments, thirteen markers have been placed, 
with proper insdi*iptions, to piark important positions, at a cost of 
$767.76. These markers were one each for the Ninth, Thirteenth, and 
Twenty-first Infantry, two for Battery D, one for the Second CavaJry, 
and three for the Fourth Cavalry. 

For the construction of the monuments, circulars asking for designs 
were sent to all the principal granite and oronze monument makers in 
the country. About six hundred designs were received, many of them 
in price beyond the means of the commission. After many days spent 
in an examination of the designs, in which representatives of nearly 
all the regiments interested took a part, the awards were made. Those 
of the Ninth, Eleventh, and Thirteenth Infantry, both cavalry regiments 
and both batteries were awarded to the Smith Granite Company, 
Westerly, li. 1. 

Those of the Tenth, Twenty-first, and Twenty-second Infantry and 
the engineers, to Maurice J. Power, of New York City. Later the Smith 
Granite Company were awarded the contracts for the thirteen markers. 

In the location of positions, in the preparation of circulars inviting 
designs and competition for the work, in the study of the designs sub- 
mitted, in making awards and contracts, in the visits of the contractors 
and inspection of the work as it progressed, in the preparation of 
inscriptions, which seemed the most difficult task of all, and in con- 
ducting a large and important correspondence, the best efforts of the 
commission and many months of time have been given, inspired by a 
feeling of love and patriotism to our soldier comrades and our beloved 
State of Michigan, that has so promptly and generously provided the 
means to accomplish the desired results. ^ 

This service does not close up the work of the commission, there 
being a small sum of money unexpended that will be used to mark 
other important positions as the improvement of the park progresses. 

Your commission here desires to express its thanks to the national 
commission. For the past two years Generals Fullerton and Stewart 
and Major Smith, commissioners; General Boynton, historian, and Mr. 
C. E. Betts, engineer, have been untiring in their efforts in our behal£ 

In the campaigns of Chickamauga and Chattanooga, the Michigan 
organizations performed a most important part, the details of which 
your commission will fully attempt to portray in due time in an historical 
volume. As the grand work of the park progresses, 31ichigan will be 
known not only at Chickamauga, but at Wauhatchie, Brown's Ferry, 
Chattanooga, Orchard Knob, L^kout Mountain, and Missionary Bidge. 

Although 1,500 of Michigan's sons gave up their lives in these cam- 
paigns, yet the monuments are not mortuary affairs, but monuments to 
Uberty and civilization, not to create a feeling of sadness, but a thrill of 
patriotism and love to the soldier who fought for his country. 

The monument to the Michigan Engineers had been accorded an hon- 
ored i)osition in the city of Chattanooga. The Secretary of the Treasury, 
September 13, revoked the permit upon the custom-house site, which 

S. Rep. 637 19 
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cx)inpelled the fommission to select a site at Orchard Kiiob, General 
Grant's lieadqaartere. This regimeut made it possible for the armies 
to fight their battles. It is more than a soldier inonuineTit. It repre- 
seuta mechamcal Bkill, where mea combated vith all the forces of 
nature; the momitEiiaB and therivera by them were overcome. It stands 
not only in the presence of Orchard Knob, Missionary Ridge, Brown's 
Ferry, Wauhatchie, and Sherman's Heights, bnt ever face to face with 
grand Lookont Mountain, watching the dim, distant, misty boys in blue 
disappearing above the clouds. It is one of Power's designs, the bronze 
panel showing the construction of the Brown's Ferry pontoon bridge 
under fire of the batteries of Ijookout Mountain. 

The monument to the Twenty -second Infantry is also one of Power's 
designs, and is located at Snodgrass Hill. It was in Whitakei''H bri- 
gade of Steedman's division, getting into the fight just after noon of the 
20th. It charged np the ridge, driving everything before it, then was 
crowded back by overwhelming numbers. Back and forth they fought 
antil 100 rounds carried in cartridge bos and pocket were gone; nntil, 
in the shades of the evening, the enemy came nuawares from the raxines 
and through the woods. Surrounded by ten times their number, they 
fought for freedom. The dry leaves and brush in the woods were burn- 
ing, adding horror to the scene, lighting up the faces and forms of the 
dead and wounded. Along the crest and slopes fonr color bearers had 
gonedowu,and the lifth, shouting defiance, waved his flag iu the face of 
the foe until bat a fragment of the regiment was left. Three hundred 
and eighty-five men iu the list of casualties, and 100 men wei-e in the 
line next moruing to renew the fight. Could more be done by mortalf 

The monument to the Eleventh Infantry is on the crest of Horse«boe 
Bidge, the scene of such combat as never before or since was witnessed 
by the gods of war. They formed a line along the crest, every foot of 
which is sacred ground. Oniiiite monuments are not more firm now 
than were the men of Ghickamauga days. 

This regimeut occupied several positions, some of which have been 
marked by granite posts properly inscribed. A simple grauit« post 
now marks the place where the regimeut ascended Missionary Bidge, 
November 25, 1863, and near where Maj. B. G. Bennett, its commander, 
was killed. 

The position selected for the monoment of the Ninth Infantry is on 
the hill overlooking McFarland's Gap, through which the trains and 
artillery of the right wing of the army passed on their way to Chatta- 
nooga, and where the regiment, forming its lino that Sunday moruiug, 
gave a rallying point to the broken forces of McCook and Crittenden, 
For untold ages to come will the soldier in granite guard the pass, 
ever looking out upon the field of its great triumph. 

The position of the monumeut to the Thirteenth Regiment is in the 
open field at the Viniard house, the scene of its engagement September 
19, where for hours it fought successfully, and where nearly 50 percent 
of its fighting force was killed or wounded. 

The jiosition of the Tenth Infantry monument is at the base of 
Orchard Knob, nature's everlasting monumeut in the history of the bat- 
tles of Chattanooga. Thedesigu is by Power. The bronzepanelshows 
the tj'pical infantry soldier stripped for action, capping his musket us 
he advanced up the ridge. 

Battery D inouument is near the Poe house. Its many places of bat- 
tle on both days are historical. With them it was two days of heroic 
struggle, the story of which, could it be told, would thrill the hearts of 
all the world. 
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The monament of the Fourth GavaJry is placed with that of its 
brigade on the Eeed's Bridge road. To this regiment the battle was 
one of five days. Minty's brigade was truly the eyes of the army, and 
to do the Fourth Eegiment justice and preserve true the history of 
Chickamauga there should be a score of monuments; but the deeds of 
all the battle can not be told in bronze and granite. 

Battery A monument marks the locality of its action. On Septem- 
ber 19, sixty-four rounds of grape and canister covered its front with 
the enemy slain, then through the dense forest from flank and rear in 
overwhelming numbers came a desperate foe. Midst their guns the 
combat raged, and Van Pelt, their gallant commander, was numbered 
with the deadf. Did ever soldier die in grander cause or more heroic 
way! 

The monument to the Second Cavalry is at the Glenn house, far 
removed from the scenes of its active work. Far to the right, at Glass's 
mill and Crawfish Spring, it performed its service, and many of its 
members were killed and wounded. The commission desired to place 
this monument near where the gallant Captain Hawley was killed, but 
the position being outside the park, it was found necessary to follow 
the example of the other States and accept the present location. 
Within a few years it is hoped the park limits may be extended to cover 
all the territory to Glass's mill, and this monument given its proi>er 
place on its fighting grounds. 

The monument to the Twenty-first Infantry marks the position occu- 
pied Sunday, September 20, where 106 of its members were killed and 
wounded; where General Lytic, its brigade commander, was killed; 
where Lieut. Morris B. Wells was killed and Colonel McCreery 
wounded ; where the dead and wounded soldiers, wearing both the blue 
and gray, lay upon the ground thicker than sheaves of grain ever did 
in harvest field. 



ADDRESS OF GOVERNOR RICH. 

Mr. Chairman : I accept these monuments, in behalf of the State, 
from your commission, and in behalf of the State extend to you the 
thanks of the people of the State generally, and of the survivors who 
were engaged in that terrible battle of thirty-two years ago, and the 
friends of those who gave up their lives here that the Government at 
Washington might live, and especially for the valuable services you and 
your associates have rendered in this work. I also desire to congratu- 
late you on securing so creditable a work for the very moderate amount 
placed at your disposal; also upon their being completed in time for 
this most memorable event. As all the members of the commission 
were participants in the great battles of September, 1863, your work in 
the erection of these monuments adds so much to the indebtedness 
which the State, the nation, and humanity owed you before. Your 
acts, as shown by the erection of these monuments, will remind future 
generations of the sacrifices here made, though only a small part of the 
cost of the establishment of a free and stable government which they 
will enjoy the benefits of. 

It is not only proper that the State should be at the exx)ense of the 
erection of these monuments, but to do less would be less than duty 
required. The State owes the same duty to the commemoration of 
your services and deeds of valor that were i)erformed on these fields 
that a sorrowing mother owes to the memory of her children. Since 
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tho (late of those terrible buttles a new geueiation Laa coiue into the 
poHsesHiOD of the ivi-tive control of afi'aira iu this country, aud to the 
bravo men of 1801 to 1865 they owe the existence of the tiovernmetit 
which they now control ami eujoy the benefits of, and they can well 
aflbrd the amount required to pla«e these tributes to bravery and 
patiJotism on these sacreil grounds. 

These monumeuta erected here to the several organizations may be 
the only ones erected espet'ially io their memory, tbougli in the case of 
some of them other fields saw them do harder aud more heroic service 
than they were called upon to render here, ably and well as waa every 
duty required of them i>erformed here. 

While it Ik wi^e and proper that the mouuments should be erected 
at the point where one of the great battles of the war was fought, yet 
juRtas arduous gervice was required on the march, on picket, and on the 
skirmish line, as was ever shown in great battles, and that, too, without 
theponi}), tbeuumbers, the bands of music, aud the excitement, which 
tenci t<.i remove thefeeliug of intense personal responsibility and personal 
danger. The pai)ers re|>ort the pickets driven iu, one or two Idlled, aud 
one found dead at his post shot through the head. C-ompany C had a 
slight skirmish ; loss, two killed and seveial wounded. No glory of 
falling at the muzzle of the cannon, or within the very works of the 
enemy was realized, no one to record their glorious deeds, yet who oan 
say they were less brave, less deserving, less entitled to a plane iu bia- 
tory, leas entitled to have their names enrolled on the scroll of fame 
than those who ptirticipate aud fall in great battles. Even to the 
sorrowing wife or mother there is a little compensation for the loss 
of the dear ones to know ttiat tltey fell at tho I'ront of a great battle 
and received favorable notice for bravery. Even this poor satis- 
faction is denied the wife or mother of the poor soldier shot on the 
|)icket liin'. Let us pause iu our commemoration of the brave deeds 
done in ilic great battles, and droj) a tear and give a thought to him 
who fell on the picket line, in the skirmish, and even while sick in the 
hospital. 

UONOB8 AND HEROES. 

All the nations of the earth have honored then: soldiers, whether 
fighting for the best or the worst causes; whether fighting in the 
defense of home and country, or for the extension of territorial limits, 
or to gratify the ambitions of commanders. Then should not this 
country honor her volunteer citizen soldiery, who were inspired by the 
highest impulses of patriotism and undying love of country and the 
people's Government; when each soldier felt a personal responsibility 
for the result; a soldiery that showed resources and bravery never 
excelled, aud seldom if ever equaled, fighting a foe on their own soil; 
who were inspired by one purpose, that of driving the invader from the 
soil and establishing a government of their own ; a foe chivalrous and 
brave by nature and education, confident of their own powers and snc- 
cess; educatedfor generations to rule; they had military instiucta and 
education; they had demonstrated their fighting qualities under Wash- 
ington and in the war of 1812, and many of those actually fighting the 
battles of the rebellion had seen actual and successful service in the 
Mexican war. Yet the Union troops, of which Michigan troops formed 
an important part, unversed and untrained in the art of war, and the 
most of them too young to be trained in the art of anything else, except 
love of country and reverence for the old flag, by their bravery, perse- 
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verance, and endurance, and finally by excess of numbers, conquered 
this almost matchless foe. 

Such soldiers deserve monuments erected on every battlefield, in 
every cemetery, national or local, where one of their precious bodies 
lies buried; they deserve and will receive such monuments as written 
history only can furnish, but more precious and valuable will be the 
monuments erected in the hearts of the x>eople of this and future gen- 
erations who will rise up and call them blessed. Their brave acts will 
be read and remembered as long as the history of brave men and noble 
deeds interest mankind. 

It will not be a mere barren memory, or yet only a grateful memory, 
but your and their deeds will be an inspiration to future generations of 
this and all other civilized countries wherever the liberty or rights of 
mankind are near the human heart. 

General Fullerton, it becomes my honorable duty to turn over to 
you, as the representative of the Federal Government, the monuments 
erected by the State of Michigan to mark the places where the troops 
were engaged in battle upon those memorable days in September, 1863, 
when the fate of the Oovemment yon now have the honor to represent 
hung in the biJance. The assumption of the care of the monuments 
erected here by the twenty-nine States which were represented in these 
great battles is eminently wise and proper. The issues upon which the 
battles were fought were national issues. The peace which resulted was 
upon the theory that the Federal Government was a National Govern- 
ment, and supreme in national questions. The conception and plan of 
this park was national in its character. It gives an impartial and truth- 
fdl history of the mighty events which occurred within its boundaries 
and approaches — a history of the acts of valor performed by those 
engaged on both sides. This history, in the location and in the inscrip- 
tion upon these monuments, is written correctly, permanently, and with 
unparalleled vividness by those who participated in those battles that 
mstde this an historicsd and sacred ground. Its dedication is a joint 
dedication, and the participants of opx>osing forces divide the honors 
and oratory. In this way is truthful history written, and in all that 
goes to make soldiers each side found in the other a foe worthy of their 
steel. 

After the passage of one- third of a century of time a new generation 
has grown up, and has imbibed with the very breath it draws that spirit 
of courage and patriotism which the examples set during that memor- 
able struggle have made the sons who will, should occasion arise, do 
honor to valiant sires. With double tbe population of 1861, and stand- 
ing together for one country, one flag, and one government, there is no 
fear of destruction by any one government on earth. 

In turning over to you Michigan's chapter in this wonderful history, 
I do it with the conviction that under the care of the Federal Govern- 
ment this history will be preserved and perpetuated as long as this 
Government shsdl last. And while there may be wars and rumors of 
wars J while the map of North America may change until it is all under 
one flag, and that flag "Old Glory;" while parties will come into exist- 
ence, accomplish their purposes and die; while great issues important 
to the people will be settled and settled rightly; while statesmen will 
apx>ear upon the stage of action, perform their part in the drama of 
X)olitics and statesmanship, and disappear; the question of the exist- 
ence of this Government is settled for all time. Men may come and 
men may go, but the Federal Government will still remain. 
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GoDeraIFiillerU)u,a8chairinau of tbe Pai-k Comiuiasioti, thus received 
the moiinraents for the Secretary of \\'ar: 

GOVKBNOE, THE STATB COMMISSION, AND COMRADES OP MICH- 
IGAN: The Chickamaiiga and Chattanooga National Military Park 
Couimissiou, in behalf of aud for the uatiou, accepts these maguiflcent 
monaments, a moat generous gift from the State of Michigan. As 
these monumenta now stand, so shall they ever remain, preserved in 
their beauty, clieriahed and protected by the American people. The 
fame of the brave soldier sons of Michigan, but still greater sons of 
the liepublic, vrho fought on this field, does not beloug to yon alone. 
It ia not bound up within the narrow limits of the peninsular State. 
It is the heritage not only of tbe State from which they came, but of 
the nation at large. It is therefore eminently fitting, in making this 
preeentation, that these monuments be declared now and forever the 
nation's property, and they will ever remain its pride. 

I am sure that it will be quite tiresome now, when yon are waiting to 
hear distingnished orators, for me, speaking for the Katioual Comniis- 
aiou, to re|ieat facts that yoo all know as well aaljbut I can not refrain 
for a moment to refer to the viilor of the Michigan soldiers. The 
monuments you have juat dedicated and presented here tell their heroic 
story in granite and bronze all over this field. 

I can not say that the war proved American soldiers of one section 
or of one State to be better than the soldiers of another section or 
State. All were equally devoted to duty, and under like conditions 
tbey showed eqnal bravery and valor. But this field, with its mauy 
dark woods, ott'ei'ed peculiar advantages to tbe stalwart men who came 
down from the great pine woods of the North. They coold see farther, 
shoot straighter, and move better, perhaps, in the dark woods, full of 
underbrush, than could their comrades from the prairies and the towns. 
However that may be, one who reads the story of tbe battle from tbe 
monnments on the field or from the pages of history will find that their 
record is second to none for conspicuous bravery and gallantry. Tour 
five monuments to the infantry, two to the cavalry, and two to the 
artillery, nine organizations in all, show that the men from Michigan 
fought, and fought des]ierately, too, in every one of the six different 
battles which are comprised iu the one great battle of Ghickamauga, 
as well as in the cavalry fights ou each flauk of the army. Your dead 
comrades lay on every part of this field of 10 square miles wherever 
fighting was done. The whole battlefield was thickly sprinkled with 
Michigan dead. 

Of such men was the volunteer soldiery of tlie Eepublic composed. 

Tbe memory of such deeds will live forever, and the men in gray that 
climbed that ridge and poured tbeir murderous fire into our ranks will 
also glory in the valor you displayed. The fierce fighting of Ghicka- 
mauga made these fighting Confederates appreciate your valor. 
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ADDRESS OF COL. HENRY M. DUFFIELD. 

Tread reverently; bow the head. 

"Here glory guards with solemn round 
The bivouac of the dead.'' 

Ladies and Gentlemen: To the memory of the brave men who 
offered and gave their lives on this historic spot the Government of onr 
reunited country has, at large expense, established and properly adorned 
and marked by monuments and historical tablets this unique military 
park ; not for purposes of pleasure and mere sight-seeing, but to restore 
the battlefields of Ohickamauga, Lookout Mountain, and Missionary 
Bidge, so that the movementsof every organization which participated 
in that great war drama can be easily traced. 

Among the volunteers of twenty-eight States none can claim pre- 
eminence over those of our own beloved State of Michigan for their 
heroic valor and unswerving devotion ux)on these bloody battlefields to 
the flag and the cause of our Union. In memory of these patriotic 
services a gratefid State now dedicates these monuments. 

To do this fittingly and prox>erly to commemorate their courage and 
fidelity we must recall and contemplate the events in which they took 
so distinguished a part. 

The world will little note nor long remember what we say here, but it can never 
forget what they did here. 

The summer of 1863 found the Confederacy cut in two; Vicksburg 
and Port Hudson had fallen, and the Union gunboats plied up and 
down its great artery, the Mississippi. 

Lee's invasion of Maryland and Pennsylvania had been checked and 
vanquished at Gettysburg. The beginning of the end seemed near at 
hand, and doubtless many brave Confederates tlien feared the final 
termination of the struggle which the opportunity offered the Union 
armies to conquer their opponents in detail. Under this pressure des- 
perate measures were needed. Their evolution was the battles of Chicka- 
mauga. Lookout Mountain, and Chattanooga. 

M%j. Gen. W. S. Bosecrans was in command of the Army of the 
Cumberland, consisting of five army corps — the Fourteenth, Maj. Gen. 
George H. Thomas; the Twentieth, Maj. Gen. A. D. McCook; the 
Twenty-first, Maj. Gen. T. L. Crittenden ; the Eeserve Corps, Maj. Gen. 
Gordon Granger, and the cavalry corps. Brig. Gen. R. B. Mitchell com- 
manding in the disability of Maj. Gen. D. S. Stanley. 

General Bragg was in command of the Confederate army, consisting 
of seven corps commanded by Lieutenant-General Longstreet, Lieu- 
tenant-General Polk, Lieut. Gen. D. H. Hill, Mjgor-General Buckner, 
Major-General Walker, MajorGeneral Wheeler, and the cavalry corps 
under Brig. Gen. N. B. Forrest. 

In the early part of September, 1863, Bragg had either been maneu- 
vered out of Chattanooga by Bosecrans or had purposely evacuated it 
to draw Bosecrans on beyond the almost impassable heights of Mission- 
ary Bidge, Lookout and Pigeon mountains, then, with the supx)ort of 
the troops expected from Virginia, to strike his corps as they debouched 
from the various gaps in the mountains in detail and before they could 
concentrate. 

Persuaded that Bragg would not make a stand north of Bome, Bose- 
crans had pressed his own army southward and westward with the view 
of reaching Lafayette. 
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Fortunately, tiiuely iiiforinatioii of Itragg's real purpose inade appiir- 
ent to RoBCcraus the urgency of ptmliing bis army still more to the 
lelt ami north to avoid Bragg's intercepting his Jeft and rear, getting 
between him and Uossville, and he made hia dispositions accordingly. 

The State road between Lafayette, and Chattanooga runs for some dis- 
tance parallel with Missionary Kidge, when it bears to the loft to Hoss- 
TiUe, which it reaches through a narrow pass in the ridge. Two forks 
of it cross the Ohickamanga River at two bridges about a mile and a 
half apart. The eastern or northern bridge is known as Reed's bridge, 
and the sonthem or western as Alexander's bridge. 

The battle of Ohickamaiiga was fought for the possession of this road, 
since the battle sometimes called the Rossville road. The fighting cov- 
ered a period of live days, from the litU to the 21st of September, 18C3, 
inclusive, bot the 19th and 20th are known as "the battle." 

On the 18th the enemy had driven Miuty'a cavalry and Wilder's 
mounted infantry from Reed's and Alexander's bridges ou to the Ross- 
ville road. 

All that night Thomas moveil his corps to the left, that is, northeast- 
wardly, and down the Chickamauga, and at daylight of the 19th had 
reached Kelly's farm, on the Lafayette road. Baird's division was in 
front, and was put in x>08ition at the forks of the road, facing Reed's 
and Alexander's bridges. General Brannau's division was placed on 
Baird'» left on the two roads from the Lafayette State road to Reed's 
and Alexander's bridges, with Johnson's, Palmer's, Reynolds's, and Van 
Cleve's on the right, Davis's, Wood's, and Sheridan's columns .and Neg- 
ley's division and \^'ilde^'B muuuted infantry coming up during the 
ibrenoou. 

Col, Dan McCook informed General Thomas that he had destroyed 
Reed's bridge after a single brigade of the enemy had crossed, and that 
he thought this brig:ult) might lie ciijitiirvd, Ilisiulbniiation wiis incor- 
rect, but it may have saved the army. Acting upon it, Thomas took the 
initiative and became the battle master. He immediately directed 
Brannan to leave one of his three brigades in supporting distance of 
Baird and reconnoiter the roa<l to Reed's bridge, and, if an opportu- 
nity offered, to captnre the isoluted brigade. 

It was a current story in the army that the commander of these two 
brigades sent back word to General Thomas to know which particalar 
briga<le of the five or six over there lie wanted captured. 

The attack was so sharp and so unexpected that it succeeded in driv- 
ing back the enemy, and soon Groxton's brigade engaged three brigades 
of Forrest's cavalry, who were covering Bragg's right flank. The latter 
quickly called infantry to his aid, and Oroxton's single brigade was 
hard pressed. Thomas had ridden forward, and seeing Groxton heavily 
engaged, sent liaird to his support. The two divisions now joined in 
line, drove the enemy back some distance, and halted for a readjust- 
ment. Learning that there was a large force on his right, Baird changed 
the fn)nt of King's regular brigade on his right wing to the south, but 
not in time for the furious assault of the enemy, and King's and Scrib- 
ner's brigades were driven back by the overwhelming numbers opposed 
to them in disonler and with the lo.ss of ten pieces of artillery. 

At this juncture, fortunately, Johnson's division of McCook's corps 
and Reynolds's division of Thomas's corps arrived. Tbey were immedi- 
ately placed in position, and as soon as formed attacked the enemy in 
flank, and drove him in great confusion for a mile and a half, while 
Brannan's troops assaulted them iu &out, and recaptured Guenther's 
battery, which King had lost. 
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So complete was the saccess of this assault that the enemy was driven 
in confasion across the Chlckamanga. There they were posted in strong 
X)osition on the west side between Seed's and Alexander's bridges. 

But the line between Thomas and Crittenden was not closed and the 
enemy were concentrating to pierce through the gap. Brannan's and 
Baird's divisions were ordered to reorganize their commands, and take 
a commanding position on the road from Seed's bridge. Their instruc- 
tions were to hold it to the last extremity. 

Most fortunately. Van Oleve's and Jeff O. Davis's divisions had been 
ordered into action at this very x)oint, and withstood for several hours 
of severest fighting the superior forces of the enemy. 

While the struggle was going on on the right, Bragg assaulted the 
right center. King's, Hazen's, Grose's, Gruft's, and Turchin's brigades 
stood their ground gallantly, but for a few moments only, and were 
borne back with disordered lines. Although scarcely relieved from 
the several assaults of the enemy's attacks on their left, Thomas moved 
Brannan's division to his disordered right, and with the most effective 
use of his artillery arrested the disaster. Brannan repulsed the enemy 
with great loss frt>m the main road, and they were pounded by Negley's 
division coming up from the Widow Glenn's, and again by Brannan, 
who wheeled upon them from Kelly's farm. 

The struggle ended with a severe fight of over an hour's duration 
between Johnson's division and Baird's two brigades, and Cleburne's 
fresh division, supported by Cheatham's. Both armies lost heavily, 
yet neither had had enough ; each was unwilling to give up the struggle 
without another effort. Thomas's troops had marched all the night 
before, and fought all day, but they felt the inspiration of their leader's 
courage and they were eager again to do battle. As the troops of both 
armies lay down upon their arms that night the hope of victory was 
deadened with the oppression of doubt as to the issue. 

Our troops, however, did not know that Longstreet had reached 
Binggold that evening with his corps, and would be available in the 
battle of the next day (the 20th). Breckinridge's division had not been 
engaged, Hindman's and Preston's but slightly, while nearly every 
brig^e in the Union army had been heavily engaged. 

Thomas arranged his line for Sunday's battle from left to right, as 
follows: Baird, Johnson, Palmer, Reynolds, and Brannan. Baird 
faced east well refused. Brannan held his right in echelon. The front 
coursed round the comer of Kelly's farm, and crossing the Lafayette 
road a little south of his house extended thence to the southwest. 

Thomas requested Bosecrans to send Negley to fill out between 
Baird's left and the Beed's bridge road, which was unoccupied. At 
7 a. m., Negley not having arrived, Thomas sent a staff' officer to urge 
him up as rapidly as possible. Bragg had also discovered by a recon- 
noissance that the Lafayette road was ox>en on Thomas's left, and accord* 
ingly delighted, immediately assaulted our line; but Thomas's staff 
officer brought up Beatty's brigade, which went immediately into action 
on Baird's left, then being ftiriously assaulted by the enemy who over- 
lapped him, and had partially gained his rear. The attack of the 
enemy was made in such superior numbers that Beatty in turn was 
compelled to fall back. Baird, however, appreciating the critical situa- 
tion, put in position several regiments of Johnson's reserve which, in 
conjunction with Van Derveer's brigade of Brannan's division, and a 
part of Stanley's brigade of Wood's division, drove the enemy back 
aud entirely away from Baird's left and rear. 

Simultaneously with this assault the enemy attacked Johnson, 
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i'ttliiier, !Ui<i RoynoUU wHU equiil fiorccuess, and pressed the iittack 
heavily for two lioarH. Again ami again tbey were driven back, and 
again and again fresh troops were put iu U> renew the attacks, but not 
more firmly did Wellington's troops at Waterloo withstand the 
onslaaghts of Napoleon's charges than did tlieae heroic troops resist 
their foe. 

I'-or over two hours thia unequal battle waged with fiercest fury. The 
fiower of the army of Virginia was put iu at last to carry the position. 
With the rivalry between them and Bragg'i* army, because of their 
boasted superiority, they made a la^t des))erate e&brt to conquer the 
wearied ranks of our army by assaalt. Stimulated to the very rash- 
ness of valor by rations of whisky and powder, they charged with the 
reckless fury of demons, but in vain. The slender line of blue wavered [ 
great breaches were pierced in it; colors fell and were raised again aloft; 
captains wounded and killed gave place to lieutenants, and lieutenanta 
to sergeants. All along the line the "shonting of the captains" sonuded 
amid the awfnl chorus of the musketry and artllleiy like the vox liumana 
of a great organ. 

The grandeur of their bravery, the heroism of their firmness gave 
new courage to each individual soldier, and they were unconquerable. 
Braver men never rode to battle than tbilowed Cromwell on to Marston 
Moor, yet these Confederate soldiers need not yield the palm to them for 
fierce intensity of attack, or bulldog tenaeity iu its maintenance; bat 
it was of no avail. Human bravery has limits to its accomplishment 
The enemy that they had attacked was truly worthy of their steel. 
Their reckless dimng went down before the invincible calm determina- 
tion of our troops as the sea breaks into foam and crawls white-faced 
back tVoni its assaalts upon some granite cUtT. 

Just before the repulse on the left, Beatty urgently asked for fresh 
troojisasabsohifefynecessary tosave the left of the line. This, it must 
not be overlooked, was the critical point of the fight, for it covered the 
road to Bossville — the road to Chattanooga. 

In the meantime, Thomas's continued calls for troops and the quiet- 
ness of th^ enemy on the right, which had not up to this time — about 
10 o'clock in the morning — been seriously engaged, induced Bosecrans 
to withdraw his own right, aud he ordered McCook to seud two of 
Sheridan's brigades to General Thomas with all possible dispatch, and 
the third as soon as the line could be sufficiently withdrawn to permit 
it. He also directed Crittenden to seud two reserve brigades of Tan 
Cleve's division, and ordered Wood to "close np on Beynolds, and 
support him." But Wood's left was iu liuo with Brannan's right. Id 
obedience to the order he withdrew from the line and passed to the 
left in rear of Branuan. At thia very moment the enemy attacked 
fiercely. General Davis threw his reserve brigade into the wide gap, 
but the heavy columns of the enemy enveloped it. His division resisted 
with great bravery and tenacity, but they were assaulted in front, flank, 
and rear, and hurled in fragments toward Missionary Bidge. Laiboldt's 
brigade had not time to get iuto position to assist them, and the oncom- 
ing wave of the enemy quickly routed it. Buell's brigade of Wood's 
division was the last to leave the position, and it was severed as it 
retired. Instantly the enemy struck Brannan's flank, which was left 
in air. 

Sheridan was at the time moving his two brigades in qaick time 
to the left. He halted, faced to the fronl^ and, with WildePs brigade 
of mounted infantry, offered a desperate but vain resistance. These 
brigades, and Beatty's and part of Dick's brigades, which were also 
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moving to tlie left, were broken, and swept over the ridge to the west. 
The suddenness of the retirement of the infantry exx>osed the artillery^ 
and many gons fell into the hands of the enemy. 

Brannan's right flank was temporarily thrown into confasion, bnt 
they soon restored their lines and took np a new and more refused 
position. 

The situation was now critical in the extreme. The right of the army 
was gone; Bosecrans had gone to Chattanooga and telegraphed that 
the day was lost. McGook and Crittenden had followed him there. 
Thomas held but five divisions in line; against them were opposed the 
whole rebel army flushed with their victory on the right and confident 
of success in their attacks upon our left. 

StiU ignorant of the disaster to our right, Thomas sent a staff officer 
(Captain Kellogg) to hurry up Sheridan's whole division, which he 
had been informed had been sent forward to him. Captain Kellogg 
reported that in his attempt he had met a large force of the enemy in 
an open cornfield in rear of Beynolds's position advancing cautiously 
with a strong line of skirmishers; that he had also met Colonel Barker, 
whose single brigade was posted on a ridge in rear of Eeynolds, and 
they both thought these troops were Sheridan's. At this moment 
heavy firing to the right and rear was heard, and Thomas rode in per- 
son in the direction of the sound. He found it but too true. Where 
he had looked for Sheridan the enemy were advancing in heavy col- 
umns. Where he hoped and was informed his reinforcements (now so 
badly needed) would be, he saw the enemy in force, maddened by their 
defeats, advancing cautiously, but like battle panthers, with the gleam 
of a devil's fury in their eyes. No word had come to him from Bose- 
crans. He knew nothing as to the issue with him. With no line of 
troops intervening between him and the foe, he saw that foe advancing 
in a direction to strike him before he could reach his troops. 

In such a crisis rarely, if ever, had any general found himself. With 
but 25,000 men, all of whom were worn and wearied with the continuous 
fighting of the previous forty-eight hours, with both his flanks exposed, 
he foresaw the whole Confederate army of 65,000 men, more than half 
of them fresh and unfought, sweeping circling round toward him with 
their line of steel, as the scythe sweeps the grass. 

Stouter hearts than even brave men have would quail at such a crisis. 
Defeat, nay, annihilation seemed inevitable. But there Thomas sat 
upon his heavy charger, calm as some stately statue. His hat had 
been thrown from his head by the overhanging^ranches in his rapid 
ride. His lips were pale and compressed; his square jaw was firmly 
set; his heavy brow was furrowed by a frown, and his shaggy eyebrows 
contracted until they all but hid his eyes, but on either cheek a small 
round flush shone in the sunlight, and we who saw him at Stone Biver 
when the right gave way, seeing that flush, knew his indomitable will 
had registered a vow that the enemy should never take that ridge, 
though the dead should cover it more thickly than the corn hills on 
which we fought. Victory we durst not hope for, but we knew that as 
surely as the sun went down that night Thomas would hold that ridge 
or lie dead on its crest among its brave defenders. To look at him was 
to drink in courage; to be near him was to share his bravery. He 
seemed, indeed, to be a very god of war. 

On came the foe. As in the morning attacks they came, not firing, 
but withholding their fire until close range. In front of him, from his 
right, from his left, they advanced in strong lines massed six and 
seven deep. 
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Hastily giving one etaft' officer im order to the artillery to "acrawn 
them witU canister." and another an order to tell Eoynolds that the 
enemy was in his rear, Thomas rodo to put Wood in position. Barely 
had he done so before the combined attack began on Wood and Brannan. 

At this critical moment, Gen. Gordon Granger, who had heard the 
firing and ha<l come forward without onlers, rode up on Thomas's left 
Hank with General Steedman and his division. "This opportune arri- 
val of fresh troops," to quote Thomas's grim words, "revived the fljig- 
ging spirits of our men, and inspired them with more ardor for the 
contest," 

General Steedman, seizing a regimental colors, dashed forward, oall- 
ing to his meu to follow, and W'hitaker's and Mitchell's brigades of 
fr«sh troops, with a fury bom of the impending peril, charged the foe, 
struck him in the flank, drove him over the ridge, and then formed line 
of battle from Brannan's right to the hill above Vitteto'a in tiwnt of 
Longatreet's left flunk. But the bloody cjirnage did not cease. Fresh 
troops of the foe poured in as fast as those in their front were driven 
back. 

Wellington wished for night or Blucher. But we had no BIncher; wa 
were alone; it was either night or death. 

When night came at last — and never was it more gratefully wel- 
comed — in the darkness and in the silence, his grand guards left out tn 
conspicuous but deceitful force, Thomas withdrew in safety' to the 
heights of Missionary Itidge without pursuit. 

IIo had saved the day, lie had held the Kossville road. lie had 
saved Chattanooga. He had BaTe<I the army. 

So stont was the resistance, so severe the punishment given the 
enemy that their army never recovered &om it. GenernI Hill, who 
during the battle commanded Hardee's corps, said: 

I hftvn tiover Men the Fedrrftl deail Ho so thickly on the gronnd savo In front of the 
sunken wall at Fredericksburg. ' ' • There wm ho more epleudld fighting f be 
sajs) ill 1S61 when the Jlowpr of the Southern yonth waa in the field than !«« dis- 
playml ill those bloody days of September, 1863, But it seemed to me that the ^lao 
of the Southern soldier whs never seen after Chiokamanga. That brillifmt dash 
whicli ha<l diatingiiiBhed him upon a thcmaand fields was gone forever. * * * He 
foncht stoutly to th" last, but after ChickamauRa with this siillennees of despair 
tttxl nit bout the enthusiasm of hope, That barren victory scaled the tnto ot the 
South em Confederacy. 

Others will give more detailed accounts of the part taken by their 
respective organizations in this glorious defense of Chattanooga by 
Michigan troops to attest whose valor these moniimenta are erected by 
the grateful people of their State. A brief reference to them here will 
□ot be inappropriate: 

The gallant Ninth Infantry, Thomas's Old Guard, commanded by 
that fearless soldier. Col. John G. Farkhurst, on Sunday noon, at 
McFar land's Gap, charged with fixed bayonets the fleeing dismembered 
remnants of McCook's and Crittenden's corps, checked and reorgan- 
ized them, and held the position until ordered by Thomas to withdraw 
to BoRsville. Only by experience can one realize the terrible strain 
and fearful test the soldier undergoes when iiniler fire of shot and shell 
he resists and hattles with his fellow-soldiers as they madly rash panic- 
stricken to the rear in aimless flight. 

The Eleventh Michigan, first under General Stonghton, and apon bia 
succeeding General Stanley, who was wounded in command of the 
brigade, under Lieutenant-Colonel Mudge, held a most exposed posi- 
tion on Snodgroas UiU, repeatedly cbfu-gtog the en^ny with magnifi- 
cent courage. 
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The Tbirteenth Michigan InfaBtry, under Col. T. B. Oulver, went 
early into action on the 19th of September, at Yiniard's house, on the 
bJU of the Lafayette road. It fought most desperately for over four 
hours over an open field, and lost over 107 killed and wounded. 

The Twenty-&:8t, under Colonel McOreery, were part of the brigade 
of the brilliant Lytle, who was killed about noon of the 20tb, and under 
the eyes of their division commander, Sheridan, stubbornly resisted the 
attack of the enemy, although driven back by superior numbers and 
with great slaughter to the Lafayette road; they rallied and drove 
back the enemy, regaining the ridge from which Laiboldt had been 
driven, and capturing the Confederate colors of the Twenty-fourth 
Alabama. 

Among the officers specially mentioned by General Sheridan for their 
distinguished gallantry are Col. W. B. McCreery, wounded and taken 
prisoner at the time Lytle was killed, and Lieutenant-Colonel Wells, 
killed. Here the enemy had strong supports, and the brigade having 
none it was driven back again to the Lafayette road. Some of the 
skirmishers of the Twenty* ^'st, with other skirmishers from the brigade 
and division, rallied and took position at the Widow Glenn's. They 
formed a nucleus about which 400 from Sheridan's brigade rallied and 
made a most obstinate fight from the rude breastworks erected there 
that morning. They were under the self-assumed command of Lieu- 
tenants Barr and Belknap, of the Twenty-first, who, although finally 
surrounded by the enemy, refused to surrender, and held their xH)sition 
until released by a brilliant charge by Wilder's brigade. 

The Twenty-second Infantry came into action under command of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sanborn, Colonel Le Favour having been assigned 
to the command of the Twenty-second Michigan and Eighty-ninth 
Ohio. On that fatal Sunday afternoon when the enemy was making 
these de8x>erate efforts to gain x>ossession of Snodgrass Hill, forming 
in line they charged up the hill, meeting the Confederates at its cres^ 
and forced them back. After most determined fighting, holding their 
position for three hours, they were surrounded by superior forces and 
compelled to succumb. Out of 500 brave sons of Michigan who went 
into the battle in this regiment 385 were killed, wounded, and missing. 

The Second Michigan Cavalry were engaged on the right flank. On 
the 18th they charged the rear of Bragg's army at Fayetteville, cap- 
turing 18 men on picket, and on the l^h, in a desperate encounter, 
repulsed the enemy at Glass's mill. 

The Fourth Michigan Cavalry, Colonel Mix, General Minty command- 
ing the brigade, were actively engaged each day of the five days. Never 
in its splendid record did it surpass in cool courage, tireless activity, 
and desperate fighting the achievements of that day, in obstinately 
resisting the attacks of a superior force at Eeed's Bridge. Their invalu- 
able services on the 18th may, without exaggeration, be said to have 
made x)ossible the defense at Chickamauga. An officer well qualified 
to judge says it ^'held on that day the key of the position, and so suc- 
cessfolly that the enemy's plan was frustrated." 

Batt€»*y A, Michigan First Artillery, known as Loomis's Battery, with 
Scribner's brigade, foaght with its accustomed heroism, in the furious 
attack of the Confederates, on the morning of the 10th. Assailed on 
boUi flanks and from the rear, it changed front repeatedly, firing sixty- 
four rounds of grape and canister. Brave Yan Pelt, with the reckless 
valor which ever distinguished him, fell defending with his sword the 
guns he loved so welL 

Battery D, Captain Church, on the 10th, was with the First Brigade 
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of Brannau's division, aud was hotly engaged. On the 20th it waa 
with Stauley's brigade, Negley'a divieion, and resisted ta the Htter- 
moat the bloody assaalts of tbat day. The hennam of it« men aod 
oflic«r8 are heat evideuced in the report of ita snperiors that " iio com- 
mandei' could have foaght longer ander like circamstances, nor retreated 
fi-om the field with more honor," 

The investnieut of Ohattauooga by the Confederates, which followed 
the battle of Chickamauga, continued aiitil November. Its detcrmiiKMl 
defense liy Thomas and his army is historic. In the latt«r part of tliu 
month General Grant, who had been put in command of the military 
division of the Mississippi, put into execution the plans lor the mottt 
part conceived by Gen, Willium F. Smith and approved by Genend 
'Xhomas, By the successful crossing of the Tennessee Biver at Brown's 
Ferry and the brilliant success of our troops at Wanhatchie two lines 
of Hupplies were opened up to Chattanooga. The relief came none too 
BOOH; without it the army could not have been supplied but for a few 
days longer. Then began actively the operations to drive Bragg otT Mis- 
sionary Hidge and from our front and thereafter at once relieve Iturn- 
side, who was shut up in Knoiville surrounded by a saperior force. 
General Thomas had driven the enemy from his front lines ftnd secnred 
Orchard Knob on the 23d. On that night Sherman was sent against 
the Confederate right and seized the northern extremity of Missionary 
Bidge, and fortified his position during the night. On the 24th Thomas 
pushed Howard's corps along the south bank of tlie Tennessee Biver 
and across Citico Creek, when he rei>orted to General Sherman, while 
Booker scaled the western slojte of Lookout Mountain. 

In explaining his plan of the battle. Grant had told General Sherman 
"that the men of Thomas's army had been demoralized by the battle 
of Chickamauga, and that he feared they could not lie got out of their 
trenches to assume the ofteiisive." But wlu^n WikhI's ntid Sheridan's 
divisions moved out of Chattanooga on the 23d of November, 1863, 
they moved with such precision and parade that even the enemy thought 
it was the beginning of a formal review. 

General Howard, who had jnst arrived from the Army of the Poto- 
mac, cried out in admiration: "This is magnificent. Is this the way 
your Western troops go into action!" 

The gallant Hooker fought and won the battle of Lookout Moantais, 
"the battle in the clouds." When, after the painful suspense of hours, 
duringwhich the fighting could be heard but not seen, the enemy were 
seen to be on the retreat, Hooker's valorous troops in pursuit coold hear 
the applauding cheers from their comrades in the plain. On the 25th, 
with a small force, he took possession of the top of the mountain and 
BweptacrossLookoatValleytoRosBville, and then, ascending Missionary 
Bidge, moved northward, 

Sherman assaulted the enemy's right with great determination, while 
Thomas vigorously attacked their center. The troops of the latter 
were ordered to take the lower line of rifle pits, and they were speedily 
carried. Then by a gallant assault, under a murderous fire, and with- 
out orders, with a dash and (5lan that even the veterans of Hey might 
have envied, they pushed their regiments like wedges, with the colors 
at the points, steadily up to the second line of rifle pits; then over these, 
on to the strong entreuchineuts at the top of the ridge, and even these 
they carried by their fierce assault. 

So uniform was the charge, so universal was the bravery of the men, 
that to this day it can hardly be said to be decided which regiment or 
which division was first to the crest. Indeed, it is almost an empty 
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honor, so near were all alike. In less than an boor Wood's and Sheri- 
dan's divisions lost 2,287 in kiUed and wounded, but not one straggler. 
All without orders. It has no parallel in history. 

You, comrades, who know that ridge; you who, during the dreary 
months between Chickamauga and this assault, have looked upon its 
bald and rugged sides, rising almost precipitously 800 feet in height, 
shorn of all timber and all natural shelter, peopled with exultant foes, 
and frowning with heavy batteries which daily and nightiy poured their 
iron hail upon our beleaguered army, even you yet marvel at its capture. 

Nor do we wonder that when the silent little general — ^hero of Donel- 
son though he was — saw the charge begin, pregnant with such fatal 
results if unsuccessful, and seemingly so hopeless, he angrily asked, 
^^ Thomas, who ordered those men up the ridge!" 

In these operations Michigan troops bore a noble part. The Ninth 
Michigan was on duty at General Thomas's headquarters and partici- 
pated in the battle of the 25th. The Tenth Michigan made a forced 
march of nearly 60 miles, crossing the x)ontoon bridge at the north 
end of Missionary Eidge and coming into line of battle at its base. 
The Eleventh Michigan took a gallant part in the capture of the enemy's 
rifle pits and the ascent and capture of Missionary Bidge. 

Half way up the ridge the gallant Bennett fell leading his regiment, 
and Captain Keegan took command. They were among the first to 
reach the crest. 

^^What colors were the first on the moantain battlement one dare not 
try to say; bright honor itself might be proud to bear, nay, to follow 
the hindmost." 

The gallant Morse, of the Twenty-first, was here on staff duty, and 
lost his arm in this charge. 

The Thirteenth, Twenty-first, and Twenty-second regiments were of 
invaluable service in engineering, bridge building, and skirmish and 
picket duty. The Fourth Cavalry, returning to Chattanooga firom a long 
scout, on the 21st of November crossed the river with General Sherman's 
command and moved on the enemy's position. The remnant of Battery 
A which was saved from Chickamauga did efficient duty. 

Battery D was furnished on the :^3d with a battery of 20-pounder 
Parrott guns, and from its x)ositiou in Fort Negley opened up a spirited 
and destructive fire upon the enemy. On the 24th it aided in carrying 
Hooker's advance up Lookout Mountain and the assault on Missionary 
Bidge. 

Among the most valuable services rendered by any organization, 
however, were the operations of a detachment of the Michigan Engi- 
neers, commanded by Capt. P. V. Fox. Without their aid Chattanooga 
could scarcely have been held, and the victories of Lookout Mountain, 
Chattanooga, and Missionary Bidge could never have been won. The 
building of the bridges, especially the one at Brown's Ferry, opened 
the cracker line to the nearly starved soldiers in the trenches and made 
possible Hooker's brilliant victory of Lookout Mountain. 

There is much dispute for the credit of originating this movement, 
but no one disputes that Michigau men cut the timber, floated the logs, 
made them into lumber, made the boats, and built the bridges. 

While these monuments are reared in honor of the living and the 
dead, our thoughts revert with a more tender love and reverence to 
our comrades who laid down their lives in these achievements. Among 
many others the names of Bennett, of the Eleventh; Wells and E. W. 
Smith, of the Twenty-first; Sanborn, William A. Smith, and Snell, of 
the Twenty-second; Hawley, of the Second Cavalry; Tucker, of the 
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Fourth, and Vaa I'elt, of Battery A, will long be clieriabed in onr 



But for all of tLem, for rank and tile no le»a tban for officerB, 
Ever in roulms of glory 

KUnll abiuo tbuir Htarry olainu; 
Augiila have li^Bcd tbeir story, 
Aud God kno\TH all tbeir names. 

More timn three decades have passed since these battles. The war 
hafi become history. Nature has removed most of the evidences of this 
bloody Btrile, and none of ns can rejoice more thau the dead heroes 
whose memory we honor would, if living, that this military park and 
its historic tablets will forever staud to uommemoiatc a reuuitoid, regen- 
erated country. 

The lines of the two op]>oaing armies are preserved not to keep alive 
hostility, but to evidence a couiplelfi and enduring ]>eace. This would 
bo imi>0S8ible iu auy other country. 

The soldiers of the late war have long since put away all remembrance 
of XHirsoual hostility. They were attracted by the instinctive admira- 
tion aud respect that mutual bravery inspires, aud of all classes in 
either section of the country at the close of the war they were most 
di6i)o»L<d to reconciliation. General Grant expressed the teeling when 
lie ttaid that if reconstruction waa left to the old soldiers of both srmiee 
they woidd soon settle the matter. The 8outheni soldier has oonic 
gladly back to the old liag. If danger should menace the Bepublic, 
whether from without or within, he will spring to its defense. If an 
insult should be offered it, hia sword will leap from its scabbard to 
aveuge it. With him sectionalism is dead and 
Ever.vwhpro from Wiiin to miiin 
The old tlag flias auil rulcia ugxiD. 

For all their bravery in the past and their loyalty now let us give 
them the honor that is to them dne. But iu our commendation we must 
not forget that they were fighting against the Union, while our uiartjTed 
heroes fell in its defense. Upon this field hallowed by the bravery and 
sanctified by the blood of the men who saved the Union no mawkish 
sentiment should confuse the right or palliate the wrong. For the 
South will someday, if she does not now, realize that the sons who love 
her most and serve her best are those wlio do not fear to declare that 
the cause of secession was wrong and the cause of the Union was right. 

The monument of the First Michigan Engineers and Mechanics was 
dedicated at Orchard Knob, Col. P. V. Fox delivering the address. 



ADDRESS OF COLONEL FOX. 

' Comrades and Fbllow-Citizens: The State of Michigan by her 
constituted authorities, with the sanction and cooperation of the 
National Government, has provided this monument to perpetuate the 
remembrance of her soldiers, members of her First Regiment of Engi- 
neers and Mechanics, in the greatest civil war known in the world's 
history. The location here, near the headquarters of General Thomas, 
is very appropriate, being also near the camp of a biittalion of the regi- 
ment, and central to their operations in a campaign cnlminating in a 
complete victory for the Union army and the permanent poaaesslOQ of 
Chattanooga, 
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As the details of this branch of the service have not been shown in 
the rejwrts of general officers, I deem it a fitting occasion to briefly 
allade to those having intimate connection with the results achieved. 

June 29, 18G3, the regiment received orders to move south from Mur- 
freesboro, to open and repair the line of the iN'ashville and Chattanooga 
Kaikoad. During July and August it was engaged in repairing the 
railroad from Murfreesboro to Bridgeport, where a bridge of part tres- 
tles and some pontoon boats was made to cross the Tennessee Eiver. 
General Sheridan's troops and others crossed on it. 

Thirty-two years ago day before yesterday I came to Chattanooga 
in command of Companies D and K, with orders to report to the com- 
mandant of the post, General Wagner. We pitched our tents at the 
comer of Walnut and Sixth streets, in Chattanooga. Subsequently, 
by order of General Kosecrans, Company C joined us (October 8), and 
later Company B, by order of General Thomas (November 17). Our 
first duties were to make bunks for the hospitals, get all the casks 
obtainable, fill them with water from the river, and send them to the 
Chickamauga battlefield, via Bossville, and assist in making a trestle 
bridge northwest of Cameron Hill. 

After the battle of Chickamauga, 19th and 20th of September, 1863, 
one of the most sanguinary conflicts of the war, our army fell back to 
Chattanooga and vigorously worked on the intrenchments. General 
Bragg, with greatly superior force, established fortified lines on the 
south, east, and west of the town, gaining control of Lookout Valley, 
the river below Chattanooga, and the short line of communication Avith 
Bridgeport, the depot of supplies for the Army of the Cumberland. 
The only means for subsisting the army was by wagon trains over 
Waldens Bidge, through Sequatchie Valley, over 60 miles of rocky 
and muddy roads, almost impassable. There the Confederate cavalry 
destroved about 400 wagons laden with supplies, which were greatly 
needed at Chattanooga, where men were on short rations and horses 
and mules were dying of starvation. 

This was the condition when a deserter from Bragg's army reported 
that Jefl^erson Davis, President of the Southern Confederacy, had 
visited his army and saw the situation from the heights, and in a 
speech said to his soldiers: 

Boys, you can take those works easy enough ; bat it may cost yon a i^rreat many 
UvesI Be content to wait a few days, and yon can have them just as surely, for they 
must evacuate or starve. 

To extricate our army from its perilous condition required skill and 
tact to plan and immense labor to execute. 

September 24, General Kosecrans sent for me, said he wanted a pon- 
toon bridge across the river as soon as possible, and gave me carte 
blanche to take anything I could find to make it. All the lumber avail- 
able had been used in making a trestle bridge and a foot bridge at 
Pine street. I saw a pile of timber near the old tannery on Chatta- 
nooga Creek, said to be intended for a railroad bridge at Whiteside. 
Upon close examination I found it could be taken to the sawmill oppo- 
site the island and cut into materials for boats of such form as the 
lengths would permit. I made a drawing for such bridge and sub- 
mitted it to General Bosecrans in the evening. Although not approved 
by his chief engineer, General Morton, I stated that the form was not 
submitted as a desirable model for a boat, but such as could be con- 
structed in the shortest time from materials in sight. 

After careful examination by General Eosecrans, he directed me to 
proceed with the work. The timber was selected and hauled to the mill, 

S. Eep. 637 20 
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and, wlieu sawed, the lomberwas tabea bi the river bank below Market 
street, where tlie boats were made aud calked with cotton which we 
found in a store basement. The uaiU were brought froia Bridpreport in 
10-pound sacks by the courier line. The bridge was laid northeast of 
Caineroti Hill mainly by the I'ioiieer Brigade, commencing on the after- 
noon of October S, continuing until the morning of the 7th. Standing 
on that bridge (leneral iiosecrauB said to me, ''Have you mechanic::^ 
eagineersf" I answered, "Yea, air." "Can you run the sawmillat* 
"I can try." " I want you to take charge of both sawmills and get oat 
another bridge without delay. Use your own judgment about the tbrm 
and size of the boats. You cuu have all the dettitis you cnu work." 
After getting the men at work repaiiing the sawmills, which greatly 
needed it, I made a plan for the uuw boatt^. I also found some large 
pine trees on Moccasin Point, near the camp of the Thirteenth Mtchigaa 
Infantry, from which plank " feet wide could bo obtained for the sides 
of the boats. Details &om the Thirteenth cut the logs and took them 
to the river bank above the lower mil L It required twelve mules to 
haul a single log. Two of our men with a yawl boat, which they had 
mude, towed the logs singly across the river to the mill. When sawed 
the planks were hauled to the boat yard above. 

The Twenty-fourth Wisconsin Infantry was encamped on the north 
side of the river opposite the island, from which details were made to 
cut pine timber near their uamp, haul it to the river bank, and tioat it 
across the river above the iislaud to the upper milt, where it was sawed 
for balk, side rails, chess plank, bottoms, aud oars. 

PBOTBOTINQ THE BBIOOE. 

In the meantime the Confederatea were making rafts and sending 
them downstream to break our pontoon bridge. A guard wa.s placed 
on the head of the island to watch for them aud secure theni in the 
mill boom. After getting from them all that could be made into lum- 
ber, we turned the balance over to the hospitals for fuel. They also 
rolled whatever would float into the river — some trees that had been 
blown down, with limbs and roots on. Those we could not otherwise 
manage we allowed to pass by, taking out sections of the bridge. 

The boats were made as faat as we could get the materials, and pro- 
vided with rowlocks whicli our blacksmiths made, and five oars for 
each, four to row with and oue to steer. 

We had boats and equipage enough completed for a bridge 1,000 feet 
long when General Rosecrans was relieved October 19. Gen. W. F. 
Smith had been appointed chief engineer of the Department of the 
Cumberland October 3, and on the 10th following all officers on engi- 
neer duty were ordered to report to him. October 23 be communicated 
to me confidentially his plan to snrj>ri66 the enemy and get possession 
of the left bank of the river at Brown's Ferry by having the boats 
manned at Chattanooga with expert boatmen, and carry as large a force 
as practicable — float with the current near the right bank of the river 
in the night until near the ferry, cross rapidly, take iwasession of the 
hills, and hold them until other troops could be taken over, and the 
bridge laid, to communicate with General Hooker's forces when they 
should come into Lookout Valley. The utmost secrecy was to be ob- 
served in the prejiarutions. Ho went with me to fix the route to be 
taken l)y our train carrying the equipage for the bridge, and every 
detail was carefully looked after. 

The teama were to report when called for. I went to General Sheri- 
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dan with orders for 100 men firom the Twenty-first Michigan Infantry 
to assist in handling the materials for the bridge. Gar wheels were 
secnred for anchors, and the cordage provided. Part of Oeneral Hazen's 
brigade was to go down in the boats, which were to be in charge of CoL 
T. E. Stanley, Eighteenth Ohio. Oeneral Turchiu's brigade was to be 
near, to be taken across when Hazen's troops were landed. That accom- 
plished, we were to bring forward onr train and bnild the bridge. 
Everythiug worked harmoniously. October 26 was the time fixed to 
get ready for the next morning's moyement. At 3 p. m. I gave notice 
that we were ready for the teams, so the eqnipage conld be loaded. 
After waiting some time, I sent again. Not hearing from them, I went 
to headqnarters to learn the reason, and was told t^at Quartermaster- 
General McKay had orders to send them. Ooiug to his place, he said 
Captain Wickersham had been ordered to furnish them. When I got 
there it was getting dusk. All was quiet, and the teams were put up 
for the night. My anxiety was at fever heat. Gould it be possible 
that this scheme was to fail because of the failure of the part assigned 
to mef I would rather die. By the use of language more emphatic 
than my usual custom, I told Captain Wickersham not to let the grass 
grow under his feet or any man he had, and get his teams to the Michi- 
gan engineers at once; if he did not know the necessity for it, he would 
in due time. It was no fault of Wickersham that the order for the 
teams did not reach him earlier. They were soon there. 

A SKIBMISH. 

The detachment from the Twenty-first Michigan was waiting to load 
the wagons, and when done, they passed over the first pontoon bridge 
to the place designated in the woods about 60 rods from the ferry, and 
waited for Hazen's approach, which was about 5 o'clock a. m. He 
secured a landing with a 4oss of 4 killed and 15 wounded, being opposed 
only by the pickets stationed there. He occupied the hills on the left 
of the road, while Colonel Stanley, with his boats, recrossed and took 
over General Turchin's brigade to hold the hills on the right. We 
brought forward our train and began the bridge. The enemy opened 
on us with artillery less than a mile distant, with both shot and shell, 
but were silenced by our guns on the opposite side of the river, having 
done but little harm. One shot passed through a boat the men were 
placing. Adrian Muste, of Company D, stopped the hole with his hat 
until a plank could be brought to patch it. In a few hours the bridge 
was completed, 900 feet long, in a 6-mile current. In the afternoon Gen- 
eral Whittaker's brigade of eight regiments passed over it, and his 
pickets joined General Howard's, the advance of Hooker's army. So 
quietly had this been done that it was as much of a surprise to most of 
our army as to the Confederates. Yankee ingenuity and persistence 
had demonstrated the incorrectness of Jefferson Davis's assumption, 
"They must evacuate or starve." 

BUN THE BLOCKADE. 

The detachment of the Twenty-first Michigan Infantry was assigned 
to guard the bridge and regulate the crossing. The steamboat Paint 
Rock at Chattanooga had l^n disabled, but was repaired and barri- 
caded on the larboard side to protect it from Confederate guns, as she 
must pass Lookout on the way down the river for supplies. October 29 
we took out a section of the bridge at Browns Ferry to let her pass. 
Just below she made fost to the shore to repair some of the steam pipes 
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damaged by the fusilade. Slie vent to Bridgeport, va.8 laden with sup- 
plies most ueeded, and returned to Browns Ferry, where teams took 
Iter cargo to Chattanooga, giving relief to the hangry people. The 
steaDiboat Dunbar and the boats made at Bridgejwrt by Captain 
Edwards soon supplied the pressing wants. 

We eontinued to mn the eawmills and make boats and materials for 
pontoon service. The anchors for these boats were made by onr army 
blacksmiths of railroad-iron U-rails fonnd at Chattauooga. We had 
enough for a bridge 1,600 feet long when General Sberoian's troops 
arrived, passed over the Brown's Ferry bridge, and were concealed in 
the hills opposite the month of South Cliickamauga. The regular pou- 
toon train was also bixinght up and taken to the North Chickamauga, 
where part of Sherman's forces descended in the boats to the south 
shore of the Tennessee just below the mouth of the South Chicka- 
tnauga, under the direction of Chief Engineer Gen. W. F. Smith, macb 
the same as the movement at Brown's Ferry, The plau was to lay two 
pontoon bridges. Bot as General Sherman had met no opjiosition and 
had 8,000 troops across before daylight, it was decided that one was 
enongh. 

Col. (then major) H. 8, Deane, with bis Twenty-second Michigan Itegi- 
meut, had been assigned the duty of taking the bridge made by us 
overland to the place designated, in the night, over almost impassable 
roads, and assist in throwing it. He has graphically described his 
experience in a paper read before the Michigan Oommaudery of the 
Military Order of the Loyal Legion at Detroit, May 4, 1893. General 
Smith ordered me to take part of my bridge across the river and up 
the Chickamauga to a convenient place and throw a bridge (200 feet 
long) there, which I did, and over which Colonel Long's cavalry 
crossed on their way up the river to prevent the return of Longstreet 
or others should they be so disposed. The balance of the bridge 
which was ]mt into the river (equi]>age in the boats) was to go down to 
Chattanooga and be thrown there, Colonel Deane with hia regiment 
doing most of the work, while General Sherman attacked Bragg's right 
the next morning. 

General Thomas had advanced two days before and secured Orchard 
Knob. The day before General Hooker gained Lookout Mountain and 
this day crossed over to Rossville, and in the afternoon the Army of 
the Cumberland advanced again, takingMissionary Bidge, with many 
prisoners, arms, artillery, and stores. The victory was complete, and 
Chattanooga was never again retaken by the Confederates 

FAITHFUL SEBVICE. 

For the officers, noncommissioned officers, artificers, and privates 
who so cheerfully, patiently, and effectively cooperated with me to i>er- 
form the duties assigned to us, night and day, in stormy or fair weather, 
sick or well, I have a most tender regard. If their names are not 
placed on this tablet, or found in reports or general orders, their deeds 
of heroism, skill, and endurance are embalmed in the memoriea of com- 
rades who will verbally transmit them to our posterity. 

This tablet represents our battalion laying a pontoon bridge, and we 
have been taunted with "Yours was not a fighting regiment." Be 
assured it takes more nerve to continue work under fire of the enemy 
than to have arms in hand and return the fire. Besides, the rank and 
file were armed and equipped much like the infantry, carried their forty 
rounds, and had regular drills and inspection when possible. Wit^ 
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arms stacked near tbeir work, they had to defend themselyes against 
gaerrillas and larger forces, while building bridges and repairing roads 
and railroads, or destroying them, much as the ancient knights when 
rebuilding the walls of their city labored with the trowel in one hand 
and sword in the other. 

FIGHTING QUALITIES. 

The fighting qualities of the regiment have been proved, notably at 
Lavergne, during the battle of Stone's River January 1, 1863, where 
with less than 400 men behind hastily prepared defenses they success- 
fully resisted repeated attacks of Wheeler's cavalry, after a demand for 
an immediate and unconditional surrender. After several charges had 
been made another flag was sent statingi << Hurry up," and later one 
asking permission to bury their dead. General Boisecrans in his official 
report of Stone's Biver has the following: 

The First Re^ment of Michigan Engineers and Mechanics at Lavergne nnder oom- 
mand of Colonel Innes. fighting behind a slight protection of wagons and brash , 
gaUantly repulsed a charge of more than ten times their number of Wheeler's 
cavalry. 

Again, a detachment composed of Companies A, 0, and H, in command 
of Miyor HopUns, took part in the battle of Penyialle, October 8,1862, 
supporting Loomis's battery, with a loss of 17 wounded. Detachments 
were also at Mill Springs with General Thomas, at Farmington and 
Corinth under Buell, and at other places too numerous to find a place 
here. 

Now, after a lapse of nearly a third of a century, I am happy to 
greet so many (though few) comrades on this historic ground, and know 
that under the old flag our nation has grown to be the strongest on the 
earth ; and may we not reasonably hope that the best elements will com- 
bine to control the bad, insuring continued growth and happiness, rev- 
bine ty acknowledging ^< Jehovtdi reigns, let man rejoice." 



MINNESOTA. 

The Minnesota exercises took place on Snodgrass Hill under the 
auspices of the Minnesota State commission, Gen. J. W. Bishop, the 
chairman, presiding. 

ADDRESS OF GEN. J. W. BISHOP. 

CoMBADBS : A few of us — survivors of the 384 men who under the 
colors of the Second Minnesota Begiment, took part in the battles which 
made this field forever memorable — are again assembled here to-day. 

As I look into your faces and remember that in that contest 45 men 
of the regiment laid down their lives, that more than a hundred others 
received wounds which more or less disabled them, and that in the 
thirty-two years intervening the infirmities of age have overtaken the 
best of us, I am gratified that so many have been able to come from far 
distant homes to revisit this field, to renew the bonds of comradeship 
as to the living and to do honor to the dead. 

It has been the custom in all ages of which we have any historical 
knowledge to commemorate heroic deeds by the erection of monumental 
structures that should stand as perpetual olgeot leBBons to posterity. 
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The Congress of the United States has acquired and assumed pa- 
petual care of thiw historic Held ami has invitod the cooperation of the 
several States, whose citizen soldiei-s were here engat'ed, to make 
it sneh an object lesson of the most impressive and comprehensiTe 
character. 

The State of Minnesota, represented in the battles by the Second 
Begimeiit of Infantry and the Second Battery of Light Artillery, 
resptmded by its legislature of 1893, by the appropriatiou of money and 
the appointment of commissioners to locate and erect the moimmenI« 
wldeh now stand completed on the several places where these tmops 
were engaged. 

You have seeD the one to the Second Battery, near the Vmiard honse. 
We also visited tliis morning the one to the Second Regiment on the 
Itead's Bridge road near Jay's mill, where, in the opening hours of the 
hrst day's battle, tlie regiment lost 8 men killed and 41 wounded, repnl- 
sing four sejtarate attacks and boldiiig its position until moved away by 
orders in the atternoon. 

Another stauds in Kelly's field, where at noon of Sunday the 20th, 
wo mot and drove back the men of Breckinridge's Confederate diNi- 
sion^ who had passed around the left of our line of battle and were 
coming down in its rear. In this action — one of tlie most important 
considering its results, of the two days' battles — the regiment changed 
front, in the open field and under fire, to face the enemy, and then 
charged and routed the opposing force, losing nearly a hundred men 
by casualties in the brief but desperate engagement. 

Another marks the place of our assault and capture of Missionary 
Bidge on the 2oth of November, where oue-fifth of our men and officers 
present were killed or disabled, 6 men being shot of the 7 eomposiug 
the color guard. 

And tins one stands on Snndgrass liidge, where we planted and, for 
five desperate hours, maintained the regimental colors in the afternooB 
of Sunday, the 20th of September. 

How it all comes back to us now — the arrival here, at 2.30 o'clock, of 
Van Derveer's brigade, marching from Kelly's field to the roar of Smith's 
guns, already posted here, with cartridge boxes nearly exhausted in 
the engagement there; the hasty formation of our line under the eyes 
of George H. Thomas, who recognized in us one of his Mill Spriags 
regiments, and in the Ninth Ohio another; our replacement of the 
Twenty-first Ohio, whose ammunition had been entirely expended; the 
immediate attack by the enemy's fresh troops; the desperate contest 
and repulse of the assault, only to be renewed and repulsed again and 
again; the eager hunt. for cartridges in the boxes of the dead and 
wounded during the intervals; the fortunate capture of a half-empty 
ammunition wagon in our rear about 4 o'clock, and the hurried distri- 
bution of the few boxes of cartridges, a part t« the Thirty-fifth Ohio on 
our right and some to the Eighty-seventh Indiana on our left; the 
almost successful attempt by the enemy to break the line of the Ninth 
Ohio, defeated by a counter rush, led and inspired by Thomas himself; 
the capture of three regiments on Van Derveer's right by the enemy 
about sunset; tlie unsuccessful attempt by the enemy to envelope our 
brigade a little later, defeated by the prompt action of the Thirty-fifth 
Ohio, and the final subsidence of theconfiict, and the retirement of the 
enemy. 

Then our night march to Bossville, a few hours' rest on the bare, open 
ground, and the daybreak inspection, which accounted for every man 
vho bad entered ^ engagement two days before, aod on which oar 
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brigade commander based the statement in his official report, which you 
may now read in letters of imperishable bronze on this monument: 

It is a notable fact that the Second Minnesota Regiment had not a single man 
among the missing, or a straggler daring the two days' engagement. 

A prond record indeed for any regiment, and one that was well earned 
by ours through many months of soldierly training and discipline. 

Probably nowhere in all the battles of the war were the steadfastness 
and coherence of the regiments more severely tested than in this wilder- 
ness field of Ghickamauga. 

On this other tablet we read the names of the forty-five comrades of 
our regiment who were killed on this field and who now sleep in the 
unknown graves in the Soldiers' Cemetery at Chattanooga. Faithful 
even unto death, it was theirs to perish in the line of duty, while we 
survive to return after these many years to recall their brave deeds and 
to honor their patriotic services. Let us admonish our children and 
their children, as they shall visit this place in the coming years, that 
from the contemplation of these monumental structures and historic 
inscriptions they may learn and appreciate through what sufferings 
and sacrifice the TToion was preserved in its time of peril, and has been 
perpetuated to bless them and their posterity forever. May they also 
find here inspiration to noble and patriotic service and be ready to 
render it whenever required, as it may be from them as it was of us in 
our day. 

Most of us were vigorous young fellows in the days of 1863. All of 
us are old men now in these days of 1895, and there remain but a few 
years of active life now to any of us. I am reminded that Thomas, 
Brannan, Van Derveer, Van Cleve, George, Davis, and many others, 
all participants and survivors of the conflict here, have already been 
mustered out of this life. I believe that we have been generally better 
citizens for having been soldiers, and I know nothing but good of any 
of you ; but whatever our lives may have been for the past thirty years, 
and whatever they may be hereafter, one thing stands assured, your 
child or mine may say with pride of his father, ^^He was at Chicka- 
mauga under the colors of the Second Minnesota Eegiment." 

The State of Minnesota had by the census of 1860 less than 175,000 
souls within its limits, of whom less than 25,000 were males of military 
age. She placed in the Union army during the war more than 25,000 
soldiers, suppressing at the same time an Indian outbreak at home, 
which commenced in August, 1862, and lasted for three years, and 
which, in the magnitude of its ])roportions and in the savage cruelty of 
its marauders, has no parallel in American history. TJie State has hon- 
ored itself in commemorating, as it has by these handsome structures, 
the services of the only regiment and the only battery that bore its 
name on this field, as it hs^ previously done at Gettysburg as to her 
First Regiment. 

It only remains for me, as president of the Minnesota monument com- 
missioners, and speaking for the people of that noble State, to place 
these completed monuments in the perpetual care of the honorable Sec- 
retary of War and of the National Military Park Commissioners. In 
doing this I must gratefully acknowledge the scrupulous care they have 
taken to verify the several sites occupied by them, and the historical 
accuracy of all the inscriptions borne by them. 

And as I view today the progress made in the past three years in 
transforming these square miles of wilderness into a magnificently illus- 
trative page of American history, open and intelligible to all the world, 
I am gratified as a citizen of these United States that the work has 
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been by CongrcBs committed tocompeteutandappnwiative men, repre 
sentiug as they ilo both the great armius who here contended, and that 
they have beeu »o geueionsly supported in it. 

Gen. J, S. FuUerton received the monnmenta for the Secretary of 
War, si)oakin^ as follows: 

GoMUissioN&BS AND COMRADES OF MINNESOTA: I have liisteuet] 
with macii pleasure t^ the elo(]uent Ktury of the Sevoud Minueaota 
Infantry and the one Imttery of light artillery that fonght at Chivka- 
manga, as Just told by General Bishop, lie said not a word too mnck; 
indeed, he did not botrin to say enough. Itnt one statement made by 
him I beg leave to correct. He said, "We place these monuments in the 
per]>etnal care of the aecretary of War and of the National Park Com- 
mission." No, General Bishop, not in their care, but in the i)eri>etnid 
care and keeping of tlie American i>eoplc — the whole people, South as 
well as Nortlr, Tlio grand conception of this park — I do not like the 
commonplace word "park" used in such conne<;tion (1 will say Chickar 
mangii) — the grand conception of Chickamauga had nationalized the 
valor of the Minnesota troops, and matle such a glorious heritage of 
the whole nation. 

Now, for and in behalf of the nation, the National Commission accepts 
this priceless gift from the State of Minnesota. More precious than 
anything that money eould buy, or conquest obtain, are these stones. 
The Second Minnesota Infantry was the only regiment from your State 
in the battle of Chickamauga, but its action shows that numbeni were 
not necessary to establish the valor of Minnesota's soldiers. 

I sincerely regret that this most agreeable dnty.just assigned to me 
must be iterformed without preparation. This is an occasion which 
demands one's best and most careful efforts, n<i I !liii uTiprcpari'd ade- 
quately to do it the jnstice it requires. 

As your orator was telling of the action of this small regiment my 
memory was refreshed, and 1 have been thinking of its wonderful history 
and of the gsillant part it performed in the battle of Chickamauga. As 
the active bee quickly flies from flower to flower, tasting the sweets of 
each, so on this great battlefield the biave Second Minnesota appeannl 
to fly from point to ]>oint, tasting the sweets of heroic death wherever 
the struggle was the most desperate. It was engaged in the very dawn 
of the battle, and it fought throngli the whole of the two days, facing 
outward, moving to the letl, and flgh ting nround three- fourths of a circle, 
commencing at the north-northeast near .lay's mill and ending on Snod- 
^ass Hill after dark of the second day, tiring in the last volley at the 
pressing enemy, when all the rest of the I'niori troops exce])t the brigade 
of which it was a part had been withdrawn. It was a little David stand- 
ing before a great Goliath. This regiment, of .'JS4 men, lost at Chicka- 
mauga, as wo have Just been informed, 4.j killed and IU3 wouuded, and 
at the close of the battle not one man was unaccounted for. 

Would yon know whiit kind of fighting it did on this field, then com- 
pai-e it with fighting done in other wars. This small regiment, reduced 
by former casualties to the size of one third of a full regiment, lost in 
killed and wounded at Chickamauga one third as many as the whole of 
General Taylor's nrniy lost in the days of battle— jthe famous battle — 
that i-esulted in the capture of Monterey and 10,000 prisoners. 
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ADDRESS OF GEN. H. V. BOYNTON. 

Standing in the presence of these veterans of Yan Derveer's brigade, 
in which it was my good fortune to serve, eulogy of the men who carried 
these tattered banners fails. Little more need be said in praise, indeed 
it would be impossible to say more, than that this Second Minnesota, 
this Ninth Ohio, this Eighty-seventh Indiana, this Thirty-fifth Ohio, and 
our battery of Smith and Rodney, stood on these lines and held them 
from half-past two o'clock till dark, under the eye of George H. Thomas, 
and in the face of the fast repeated and furious charges of Longstreet's 
magnificent soldiers. 

Eulogy fails; but there is a practical statement that I desire to make 
to you, and for you. The State of Minnesota has erected a beautiftil 
and costly monument at the point where her Second Eegiment carried 
Missionary Eidge— the point now marked by the northern of the two 
observation towers on that ridge. Through the courtesy of General 
Bishop the inscriptions on that beautiful shaft have made it both our 
brigade and our division monument. . 

It has recently been most persistently claimed, and the declaration 
has been widely telegraphed over the North, that Turchin's brigade 
carried the point where your monument stands. 

I stake my reputation as the historian of the National Oonunission on 
the assertion that no claim more nearly approaching utter nonsense has 
been made since work on this park began; nor has one been advanced 
which more clearly conflicts with the whole ofScial history of the storm- 
ing of Missionary Bidge. 

General Turchin's own map, drawn and filed with his report of the 
battle, reduces this latter-day discovery of his to an absurdity; and 
Grant's map, made from an actual instrumental survey of the ground 
immediately after the battle, puts Yan Derveer's brigade, by name, at 
the point where your monument stands, and Turchin's right, by name, 
near the crossing of the Shallow Ford road, about three-quarters of a 
mile south of your monument. There the National Commission has 
placed him. The baseless nature of the present claim appears from 
the fact that if it be admitted that Turchin's right went up the ridge at 
the observation tower, then Yan Derveer's brigade and Phelps's to the 
left of it, ascended behind Walthall's Confederate lines, which were 
formed across the ridge to resist Baird's northern advance upon the 
crest. 

In every feature of this claim absurdity runs riot. The members of 
this regiment and all of Yan Derveer's brigade may listen undisturbed 
to the harmless threat that ^Hhis monument to the Second Minnesota 
must be torn down and make way for Turchin." I confidently venture 
the prediction that, if the world stands, centuries will come and go and 
still find it where it stands to-day. 



ADDRESS OF LIEUT. COL. A. R. KIEFER. 

General Bishop and Comrades : You call on me to address you 
upon this occasion. Unprepared as I am, it is not an easy task to do 
justice to your request. You have listened to the patriotic words of 
General Bishop and General Boynton, lauding the bravery and prowess 
of the Second Minnesota Eegiment during the memorable fight of 
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Cliickamang'a. It is uot for mo tii recall to you tlm deeds of valor and 
patriotism x*rfonned by the luenibcra of the Sewjud liegiiueiit of 
Minnesota lufaiitry from Mill SjiringB to Chickamauga and the close 
of the war. They are well known tn all our country. It is history. 
Upon thepag€« of the "War Retards there stands in golden lett^'s for 
»1) time to come deeds of gallantry and heroism performed by that 
regiment snt^h as few other organiKations can lay claim to. 

I would to-day that every survivor of the gallant old Second Regi- 
ment were here. The mntatioHB of time and the fortunes of war and 
of p<^ace have scattered our comrades to the four quarters nf the globe. 
Home are breathing the air of liberty and freedom in the new republics 
of South America. Some are enjoying the honors conferred ui>on them 
by a loyal and grateful people. Others are fighting the battles «f life 
against the \-icis8itudeB of fate and are only waiting for the final tups, 
when they will join the great army which I might justly term the Silent 
Brigade. Bat every one of the members of that gallant regiment, no 
natter where he may be, and no matter whether the fates have been 
propitious to him or not, will forever extol the honor, the bravery, and 
the daring of onr noble cwnimanders, under whose orders we marched 
boldly into danger and often gathered victory from aeeming defeat. 

Somebody has said that the love of borne, the love of country, and 
the love of God are the three grentest attributes in the hamau mind. 
My comrades, there are ties which bind the hearts and souls of men 
together firmer than any one of the three things mentioned. For the 
man who risks his life for home, for country, and for liberty is indeed 
bound by every sentiment of devoted love and honor to those who stood 
side by side with him in the weary marches, in the flush of victory, in 
the gallant charge, and in the gloom of defeat. But why say more. 
This tribute offered here by the great State of Minnesota, of which we 
are jmmd to be called citizens; these other monnments towering to the 
clondB, si>eak mutely but eloquently in refutation of the charge that 
republics are nngrateful. 

I am proud to have been a member of the Second Minnesota. Loy- 
alty to our country ; love for our glorious Stars and Stripes ; attachment 
to the Union has forever been the watchword of every member of oar 
organization. 



ADDRESS OF HON. J. I. EGAN. 

Minnesota congratulates itself upon the proad recoril it has in the 
war of the rebellion. It sent the First Minnesota Itegiment to the Army 
of Virginia with a record nnparalleled. Upon the second call it sent 
the very chivalry and pride of ita population — the iSecond Minneaota 
Regiment. 

The First Minnesota stood firm against an entire brigade at Gettys- 
burg. The Second Minnesota stood firm — not a man dismayed — ^where 
this battle monument stands at Chickamauga. For a young State, the 
Xorth Star contributed ita share toward union and liberty on this con- 
tinent. In the face of the fact that her frontier was threatened at 
home by a savage foe, her settlers being murdered, the Indians, taking 
advantage of civil war, resorting to rapine and slaughter, yet in this 
dual and dire distress she overcame her enemies at home and contrib- 
uted one-half of lier male adult population in the struggle which we 
commemorate to-day. All hail and honor to Minnesota; all hail and 
honor to the Second Regiment for its valor and bravery at Chicka- 
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mauga! May this monainent stand in the snnny Sonth foreyer, as 
enduring as the Stars and Stripes of our Union. 

To yon, Oeneral Bishop, and to the officers and men of yonr com- 
mand, great credit is due for having selected so magnificent a design; 
and to the legislature of our State we extend thanks for its generosity 
and appreciation of the valor and patriotism of the men of the Second 
Minnesota. 



OHIO. 



The Ohio exercises took place at the grand stand at Snodgrass Hill. 

At noon Glen. John Beatty, president of the Ohio commission, ox>ened 
the exercises of the day by introducing the Bev. J. J. Manker^ D. D^ 
late captain Company B, Fiftieth Ohio Volunteer In&ntry. 

PRAYER OF DR. MANKER. 

Almighty Gk)d, our Heavenly Father, we look up to Thee this day 
with devout thanksgiving. We adore Thee for all Thy great and man- 
ifold blessings to us as a people. We thank Thee for all Thy gracious 
dealings wi& its as a nation; for the illustrious deeds of our fbiefath- 
ers; for the glorious heritage which they have handed down to us, and 
for the blessings of peace. We thank Thee that on this historic field, 
where we once met in fi^tricidal strife, we now gather as brothers, 
clasping friendly hands, and with hearts throbbing with patriotic 
devotion to our one country, one flag, one Constitution. 

With devout thanksgiving, O Lord, we mention Thy name and record 
Thy mercies and blessings ; and with faith in Thee as the giver of 
every good and perfect gift, we look up for Thy continued favor. We 
crave Thy blessing upon the President of the United States ; upon 
every Department of our National Government; upon our several 
State governments, and upon all our x)eople. We invoke Thy blessing 
upon the brave men who gather here today, looking forward with anx- 
ious ciure to the coming years. Let Thy hand be upon them for good 
and Thy blessing with them through all the years of their lives. And 
now we pray that the exercises of this hour may be of lasting benefit 
to all our comrades and fellow-citizens assembled here, to that great 
State we represent, and to this great nation. Bless these gentlemen who 
shall speak to us, and all these who shall hear, and may this day not only 
be notable because of the history we celebrate, but memorable also 
because of the good results which shall follow to ourselves and to future 
generations. Amen. 



ADDRESS OF GEN. JOHN BEATTY. 

FsLLOW-GlTlZENS OF OHIO: Thirty-two years ago the battle of 
Ohickamauga was fought in the fields and forests around us. The bit- 
ter personal griefs resulting irom the conflict have been mellowed by 
time into tender and precious memories. Old comrades, dear friends, 
brave hearts, who here bade the world goodby, are heroes now to 
whom we rear granite columns, and of whom we speak reverently and 
proudly. [Applause.] A thousand years to Qod are but as yesterday. 
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The difference between tbe longest and the ehortest life is simply ft 
speck ill the great sneep of time. As we grow older, therefore, we 
come to realize that it matters little when men pass the final ordeal; 
the preeminent eousideration is tbe motive which prompted them in 
life, tbe end tor which they strnggled, or the cause in which they fell. 
If the motive, end, or cause was the common good, they are rightly 
esteemed the friends and benefactors of the human race, itnd hence are 
entitled to tbe loving remembrance of the living. The farms we own 
today will paas into other hands; the money we gather will be scat- 
tered; the honses which sheltered us will perish; the fl'iendshipsjlove^ 
and hates, and all the incidents of ordinary life will soon be buried in 
oblivion ; but the men who foaght and fell on this great battlefield by 
their conspicnnus death emphasized the fact that they had lived; called 
attention to the nobility of their lives and the splendor of their deeds, 
and thus a^^bieved an e.\ceptiouaI and permanent snccess. |AppIauiie.{ 
The knowledge of their valor and sacrittcen will be perpetuated by 
history or tradition to the cud of time, 

Philosophers disagree as to tbe form of government best adapted to 
the wants of man; statesmen difl'er on grave questions of public jxilicy; 
historians wrangle over the deserts of iudividuals, and theologians are 
not agreed in their interpretation of the divine will; but all concur in 
the proposition that motive is tbe test of man's integrity. As God 
only can fathom the bnmau heart. He alone can determine accurately 
the relative peritonal merits of those who foaght and fell. We may, 
therefore, jiroperly leave this qnestion with the Divine Master, aud 
without the surrender of a conviction with respect ta the principles and 
policies involved in the war, and withont reopening any questions set- 
tled by it, assttme what no man can }>ositively deny, that those who 
faced death on this battlefield did so believing they were fighting in 
an honest cause, and for the best interests of mankind. [Applause.] 
Judged by that rule whli'b put the widow's mite above all gifts, some 
humble private soldier, who once wore tbe blae or the gray, may lead 
all the rest on God's scroll of honor. [Apjtlanse.] But more pertinent 
to our present and prospective welfare as a people than any question 
of individual motive of tbe past is the fact that the heroic and unselfish 
service rendered here on this side or on that was performed by Ameri- 
can soldiers. [Applause.] Let the North and the South, therefore, 
combine the brilliant achievements of their sous, and make them the 
common heritage of tbe nation. [Applause.] 

More than thirty years have elapsed since the war ended. The towns 
and cities destroye*! by it have been rebuilt with handsomer structures. 
The fields laid waste by it have been restored to increased productive- 
ness. The manufacturing industries hindered by it have long since 
entered upon a new and more vigorous growth. Tbe debt incurred in 
its prosecution has been nearly canceled. Tbe enmities engendered 
by it have been in the niain forgotten. Tlie Union, which was in sut^h 
terrible distress because of it, emerged from the fiery ordeal purer and 
stronger than it was, and standing higher in the estimation of mankind 
than it ever did before. In the old time we could muster 3,000,000 
men to fight among ourselves; to-day we can put double that number 
in the field to meet a foreign enemy. [Applause.} We have taught 
the world that Americans can fight, and that they will fight, if need 
be, to protect their territory, or to maintain their honor. [Applause.]^ 
This lesson alone is worth more to tbe country than the money cost of 
tbe war. Our word goes for more in tbe family of nations than it did; 
our just demands are more quickly and courteously recognized than 
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they were; oar chances of becoming involved in a foreign war are 
almost infiiiitely less than they would have been if oar people, North 
and Soath, had not proved their coarage on a hundred stubbornly 
fought fields. [Applause.] 

We came here to-day, tnerefore, with no reproaches for the living 
and no lamentations for the dead, but with flags flying, drums beating, 
singing the national airs with glad voices, and lifting up rejoicing 
hearts in thankfulness for that God-like quality in man which prompts 
him in grave exigencies to lay down his life for the commonweal. 

Praise to the valiant dead; for them doth art 

Her skill exhaast, their trlamphs bodying forth; 
Theirs are enshrined names, ana every heart 

Shall bear the blazoned impress of their worth ; 
Briffht on the dreams of yonth their fame shall rise, 

Tneir fields of fight shall epic song record, 
And when the voice of battle rends the skies, 

Their names shall be their country's rallying word. 

[Applause.] 

Pardon me if I have detained you too long from the more important 
matters of the day. You have gathered here at this hour to witness 
the final disposition of a work to which Ohio was invited by the Gen- 
eral Government, and in which the good people of our State have man- 
ifested a heartfelt interest. Permit me to present to you, as the first on 
the list of speakers. Gen. Charles H. Grosvenor, a gentleman who ren- 
dered most important service to the country in the battle of Chicka- 
mauga, and who, as a member of Oongress, gave his vote and influence 
to the conversion of this historic field into a national military park. 
[Applause.] 



ADDRESS OF GEN. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR. 

Mr. President: It has been deemed prox)er at this x)oint of time 
in the programme of the dedication of the Ohio monuments upon this 
battlefield that a brief statement of the origin and history of the organ- 
ization that produced these results should be made. 

The idea of a national park to commemorate the battle of Chicka- 
mauga undoubtedly had its origin in the mind and brain of Gen. Henry 
y. Boynton, the gallant officer who commanded that splendid fighting 
regiment, the Thirty-fifth Ohio Volunteers [Applause], of Gen. Ferdi- 
nand Yan Derveer's brigade, in the memorable battle of Chickamauga. 
The first suggestion which is to be found anywhere in print of the 
movement which afterwards took shape in the organization out of which 
this whole development has grown was in a letter written by General 
Boynton, on the 17th day of August, 1888, shortly after his return from 
a visit to the battlefield. He wrote as follows : 

The snryivon of the Army of the Camberland should awake to ^eat pride in this 
notable field of Chickamaaga. Why shoald it not, as well as Eastern fields, he 
marked by monuments, and its lines be accurately preserved for history f There was 
no more magnificent fighting during the war than both armies did there. Both sides 
might well unite in preserving the field where both, In a military sense, won such 
renown. 

This was the first suggestion, so far as is known, of the organization 
out of which these greater results have grown. At the meeting of the 
Society of the Army of the Cumberland, on the 20th of September of 
the same year, a practical step was taken. General Cist, the secretary 
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of tliat society, lotroducea a resolntiou looking to the org-anization. 
The resolution of General Cist is as follows: 

I mow that a oomRtittif> of five lie nppointed by tho rhali, for the jiarpose of tak- 
ins *'"■ uocossary stpps to inaogiirate il mov.'iuent for th« puntliase of tllit ^roaiu! on 
wiiicb till' battle of Cbickiuuaiiga was fuagbt; tbst nionauiuttW be |il»ceil tbereoa 
to uiorU tho louution of tbo troopa that fongbt thoie, and that it may be proaerrei] 
similar ti> the plan of the battlellold of Gi-ttjabiirg, 

Tliia resolution was adopted, and General Cist, witli Generals Man- 
derson, Alfier, Baird, and Boyuton, were apiwiuted auok committee. 
This committee met in Waaliiugteu on tlie 13th of February, 18S9, and 
there a conference was held withcertainof the ex-Confederat« veterans 
of the Chickamanga battle, looking to the formation of a general move- 
meut or organization for the porpose indicatetl. 

This conference was held iu the room of the Senate Committee on 
Military Affairs, and there were present Generals Rosecraus, Baii'd, 
Joseph J, Beynolds, Cist, MandersoQ, and Boynton, andColonel Kellogg, 
of the TJuion officers; and Generals Ba te of TennesseOjOolijaitt, Walthall 
of Mississippi, Wheeler of Alabama, Wright of Tennessee, and Colonels 
Baukhead of Alabama, aud Morgan of Mississippi. Generals Cist, 
Colquitt, Baird, Walthall, Wright, Boyuton, and Colonel Kellogg were 
appointed a committee, with power to prepare an act of incorporation, 
and to correspond with leading officers ftom eaeh State whose troopft 
fought iu Chickamauga. They were also anthorized to secnre incorpo- 
rators for the pnrpose proposed. 

On tlie 19th of September, 1880, a joint meeting of Union and Con- 
federate reteraua was held at the tent in Chattanooga, erected for the 
meetings of the Society of the Army of the Cumberland, There were 
soldiers jiresent from both armies, seated together side by side under the 
old Hag, and there was evident earnestness manifesteil in the prosecu- 
tion of the-work. At thnt meeting General Boynton, of the joint Chick 
aniiiujia Meiiiorial Association, or rather, of tlio committee as it stood 
then for the formation of the association, made a most eloqaent speech. 
He said, as pertinent to the question now under coosi deration, as follows : 

A fear aco laat anmmer It iras my privUege to reviHit Chiokamanga In oompanj 
with my old commander, General Van Derveet. The ride was the more impreaeiTe 
because t hit day was Sunday. On reaching the C load honse, on the Dortbem boandaiy 
ef the field, there came to us fri>m a conntry church iiear by the voices of solemn aong. 

Tho lant music which had fallen on our ears as we left that field a quarter of a cen- 
tOTf before was the screech, the rattle, and roar and thunder of that hell of battle 
which had loaded the all with horror through all that earlier and well-remembered 
Sabbath. 

In a moment, a« with a flash, memory peopled those scenes for us with the actors 
of that other day. We gloried in. Rosecrans, and mourned that Thomas did not still 
live to enjoy his eier-in creasing renown. 

We saw Baird's and Johnsoo'e and Palmer's and Reynolds's immoTablu lines arooDd 
the Kelly farm. We recalled Wood on the spurs of Snodgrasa Hill, and Branoaa 
and GiosveooT, and Steedman, under Granger, on the UorseHhoe. 

There rolled back on the mind the nnequal fighting of that thin and contracted 
line of heroes, and the magnificent Confederate assaults which ewept in npon ns 
time and aeain, and cease loBsly as that service of all the gods of war went on tbrongh- 
ont those holy hours. 

Then— thinking of our Union lines alone — we said to each other, "This field ehonld 



a Western Gettysburg — a Chickamanga memorial." 

<. 1-..1. ^ giy,b forward in thought to our present pian, ana uie pro[MM]uon 

), it should be more than Gettysburg, with it« monDmenta along one 



side alone ; the tines of both armies should bo equally marked." 

It was immediately following this visit that the first suggeatioQ iu 
print was made, to which I have already referred. 

On the same day there was a meeting held at the rooms of tlie Con- 
federate Veterans' Association, at the Hotel Stanton, in the city of 
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Ohattauooga, by the veterans of the Oonfederate serviee, and their 
action loo^g to the establishment of the park here follows: 

procbkdings of confbdsrate veterans' association. 

Rooms op the Confederate Veterans' Association, 

Chattanooga, Tmn,, September 19, 1889, 

In pnrsnanoe of a joint invitation issned by Mai. W. J. Colbnrn, ohairman execu- 
tive committee. Array of the Camberland ; Adolph S. Ochs, chairman local committee, 
Chiokamanga National Park Association, and Capt. J. F. Shipp, commander N. B. 
Forest Camp Confederate Veterans, a preliminary meeting of the Confederate vet- 
erans was held, at which Captain Shipp briefly outlined the object of the meeting 
and the proposed plan of organizing the Chickamaa^a National Park Association, 
when the following credentiius were filed with Captain Shipp : 

Army of Tennessee Veteran Association, New Orleans: Gen. John Glynn, jr., £. T. 
Manning, John McCoy, Capt. J. A. Chalaron, Lieut. John B. Ballard, R. D. Scrlven, 
ColonelFremauz, C. L. Sinclair, Capt. Eugene May, Col. Thomas H. Handy. 

Confidderate Cavalry Association, New Cleans: Dr. T. R. Lemonnier, Col. Joseph 
H. Dug^an, Col. Robert W. Gillespie. 

Wasmngton Artillery, Army of Northern Virginia, New Orleans: Gen. William J. 
Beham, Col. William Miller Owen. 

Tennessee State Association Confederate Veterans: Capt. Thomas F. Perkins^ 
president. »anklin, Tenn. 

Frank Cheatham Bivouac, Nashville, Tenn. : Col. Thomas Clalbom, M^j. J. W. 
Morton, Capt. George B. Guild, Capt. Pat. Griffin, William Allen, John Shields. 

Confederate Veteran Association, Chicago, 111. : Maj. George Forrester, Capt. R. H, 
Stewart. 

Forbes Bivouac, Clarksville, Tenn. : Capt. C. W. Tyler, Charles H. Bailey, Clay 
Stacker, Cave Johnson. 

Frierson Bivouac. Shelbyville, Tenn.: Hon. E. Shepard, H. C. Whitesides, J. L. 
Burt, Dr. Samuel M. Thompson. 

The J. B. Palmer Bivouac, Murfreesboro, Tenn. : Hon. J. W. Sparks. 

F. K. Zollicoffer Camp, Knoxville, Tenn. : Frank A. Moses, Charles Ducloux. 

Veteran Confederate states Cavalry Association, New Orleans: Mig. D. A. Given. 

N. B. Forrest Camp Confederate Veterans, Chattanooga, Tenn. : Capt. J. F. Shipp, 
Cant. L. T. Dickinson^ Capt. J. L. McCoUum, Capt. M. H. Clift, Col. T. M. McCon- 
nell. Judge W. L. Eakin, Col. Tomlinson Fort, Capt. Milton Russell, Dr. G. W. Drake. 

Upon motion of Captain Shipp, Capt. George B. Guild, of Nashville, was named for 
chairman of the meeting, which motion was put and unanimously carried. Edward 
T. Manning was elected as secretary. 

The ohairman stated that the organization of the proposed Chickamauga National 
Park Association contemplated a president, vice-president, secretary, and treasurer, 
and also twenty-eight directors, and that it was proposed to divide the organization 
emially between the blue and the gray. 

It was moved by Captain Shipp that the Confederate veterans here assembled 
name veterans for vice-president and secretary, and fourteen directors. 

Moved that Gen. Joseph Wheeler be selected for vice-president, which was sec- 
onded and unanimously carried. 

Col. Thomas Claiborn moved that Gen. Marcus J. Wright be selected for secre- 
tary, which was seconded and unanimously carried. 

At this point of the proceedings Gen. H. V. Boynton, of the Society of the Army 
of the Cumberland, was invited to the conference. He stated that the or^fanization 
of the Chickamauga Memorial Aseociation (as above proposed) was equitable and 
satisfactory. He tnen gave in detail the objects and purposes of the association, 
which was to have the Crovernment buy the battlefield, which would require the 
purchase of about 10,000 acres of land. General Boynton stated that the association 
would receive the most hearty cooperation of General Rosecrans, General Cist, and 
others of the Federal side, and Senators Bate, Gibson, and Walthall, and others of 
the Confederate side. 

Captain Shipp then moved that a committee of seven be appointed by the chair to 
meet a like committee from the Society of the Army of the Cumberland, and the 
chairman of the local memorial committee, Adolph S. Ochs, for the purpose of agree- 
ing upon a list of officers and a board of directors for the Chickamauga Memorial 
Association, which motion prevailed. 

The chairman appointed the following committee : Capt. J. F. Shipp, chairman, 
Fourth Regiment Georgia Infantry; Gen. John Glynn, Jr., of (Legardeur's) Orleans 
Grand Battery, Louisiana ; Col. Joseph H. Dng^an, Firth Company Battalion Wash- 
ington Artillerv, Louisiana, and assistant chief ordnance officer, Forest's corps: 
Capt. T. F. PerKins, of Eleventh Tennessee Cavalry ; Mig. George Forrester, Third 
Kentaoky Cavalry, Morgan's oommand; Capt. Joseph W.Morton, chief of artilleryi 
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Forrest's cuuunKnd ; J. h. MoCollam, Sixth Ragtment Alsbattia Infantry, " Raocoon 
liooKha;" Crat. GeurgaB. Guilil, aotinj; siljuinDt-genoral HnrriBOD'a brigade caralry; 

Ed. T. Mamiiug, of Fourth Louial&na Infantry and Fenuer'a Loataiaca Battery; 
Lieat. J. K. Baliaril, Cuuipany K, Ttreutieth Louiaiauu Infantry, was also atldoil to 
the coTiunittee. 

The cbBiruiBn roq nested Captain Shipp to Btat« how far matters had i>rc)gri>«Hpd in 
oonferBDCo, by ourreapondenoe or otherwise, betwuen the Pt^deral aud Confederate 
n' aaacHiiations, looking to a perniuuoiit uigauiKation auder a. charter already 



_ ,.._ , ,,- „ 1 roacliodby 

irhicb the Federal usHOcifttioua wore to neloot tho prmident and trwworor and four- 
teen dirertore, and tb« Cunfederato associatious were to uomiuate the vico-proeident 
and secretary, and an e<iual niuiiber of diicctors. 

This nrrausemeut n-aa considered eminontfy proper and .just, ami the committee 
then reported the following comrculca of the Confederate vetpraus' anHociatiuns to be 
their choice to serve on the Unit board of directors to be hereafter elected by the 
ChJckaiuouga Memorial Abaociatiun: 

For viuo-president, Geo. Joseph Wlieoler; for secretary, Gen. Marcus J. Wright. 

Dirccfora.— From Alabama, Gen. Joauph Wheeler; frooiArkausoe, Capt. C. R, Breck- 
inridge; from Florida, Gen. Jesse J. Finley; from North Carolina, Oeu. David II. 
Hill; from Sooth Carolina, Geo. £. M. Law; from Tennessee, Gen. Marcna J. Wright; 
from Texas, Hon. Roger <^. Mills; from Virginia, Hon. George D. Wise; from Georgia. 
Gen. Alfred H. Coli|nitt and Gen. James Longstreet; from Kentucky, Gen. Joaeph 
H. Lewis; l>oni Louisiana, Gen. Randall L, Gibson; from Mississippi, Col. Charles 
E. Hooker; from Missonri, Gen. F. M. Coukrell. 

Captain Shipp stated all the above were duly qaaliGed to serve, as they were char- 
ter members of tho Cbickauiauga Memorial AsBOciatioii. 

General Boyntou approved the action as taken, und advised that the Society of the 
Army of the Cumlierlund would take like aotiou, and re[>ort their selections at tli« 
barbecue, at Crawfish Spring, on the 20th iiiBtaot. 

Mr. Ochs was reqnejted to explain the method of snbscriliing to the Chiokamanga 
Memorial Asaociaticiii ; which was, iu substance, that a life membership would be 
issued, on parchment certificate, on the payment of 95, made by any member of 
either association of Teterans. 

Colonel DuggaD suggested that, as the charter hod not been passed upon by tbe 
superior court of Georgia, iu his opinion, the joint committees could only rocotii- 
meud confirmati>rT action when the incorporators wem legally authorised. 

Mr. Oihfi stated he was fully lonviiiccd that surh a course wouid be cbet-rfiilly 
complied with. 

General Boynton, in order to finally fix the matt«r, said be would offer a reaolation 
on the 20th instant, covering the recommendations from both army organizations to 
the incori) orators of the Chickamauga Memorial Association, and he felt convinced 
it would be ituanimously adopted. 

Captain Sbipp BuggeBt«d the appointment of a committee of an equal number of 
officers I'rom the Federal aud Confederate sides, who participated iu the battle of 
Chickamauga, to examine the maps now being made by Major Kellogg, go over the 
battlelietd, and endeavorto arrive at correct information, so that everything would 
be iu strict accordance with the facts aa they existed. 

Colouel Cluiborn favored tbe suegeHtion. 

On motion of Major CItft, the chair was authorized to appoint such committee at 
some future tiuie, after consultation with General Boynton. 

Mr. Ochs here called on Captain Rhipp to explain the object of the committee to 
examine Colonel Kellogg's maps of the buttle of Chickamauga. 

The answer wild from General lioyuton, to the effect that the object of such com- 
mittee wus U) find nud determine tue exact positions of both armies, and to record 
tbe same, by tbejoiut efforts of tbe couiiuands from theseveralStutes there engaged; 
and that while Colonel Kellogg was sjiecially charged by the United States Govern- 
ment with making that map, he hod shown every desire to serve the Chattanooga 
Memorial Association iu any manner possible. 

Captain I'orkine, president of the Nashville UivoDOC, and Captain Guild invited 
those preHent, and all organizations, to join them at tbeir rennion at Nashville on 
October 3 proximo, and Major Forester, of the Confederate Veteran Aosooiation of 
Chicago, extended a like invitation to all comrades of the blue and the giay to viait 
them at Chicago during tho World's Fair in 1892. 

The Confederate delegates then adjourned, to assemble atN. B. Forrest camp rooms, 
on east Eighth street, at 2 o'clock, to march iu a body to a joint meeting of the blue 
and tbe gray, the Chickamauga Memorial Purk Association, where Gen. H, V. Boyn- 
ton and Governor Albert S, burks are to deliver addresses. 

GBOIU3E R. GciLD, CMairmaa. 
Ed. T. MAinoKo, Seeretarf. 
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On the 20th of September, 1889, the Ghickamaaga Memorial Asso- 
ciation was formed, and I here incorporate the proce^ings of the mem- 
orable meeting which was held in the little church on the battlefield 
near Crawfish Spring on that eventful day: 

chickamauga memorial association. 

Church on the Battlefield of Chickamauga, 
CrawJUfh Spring, Walker County, Gm,, September 20, 1S89. 

At a joint meeting of the Yetorans' Associatiou of the Blue and the Gray, held this 
date, as above designated, Mr. Adolph S. Ochs, chairman of the local committee on 
the Chickamauga Memorial Association, called the meeting to order and saggested 
the election of a chairman. So ordered. 

Gen. Henry M. Cist was unanimously elected, and Gen. H. V. Boynton and Col. T. 
M. McConnell appointed to escort him to the chair. 

On motiou, Mr. Ed. T. Manniug was unanimously elected secretary. 

The chairman stated the object of the meeting, and in connection therewith Mr. 
Adolph S. Ochs read the petition for charter, which would bo shortly granted. 

On motion of Mr. Ochs, all members present were enrolled as members of the Chicka* 
mauga Memorial Association. 

General C. H. Grosvenor spoke, advocating the immediate election of ofticers. 

General Fullerton coincided in such action. 

General Grosvenor then placed in nomination, for the first president of the Chicka- 
mauga Memorial Association, Gen. T. J. Wilder, of Tennessee. 

Seconded by Capt. J. F. Shipp. 

General Wilder was declared the unanimous choice of the associations present and 
represented. 

General Wilder, being present, accepted the trust. 

Captain Shipp placed in nomination for vice-president Gen. Josenh Wheeler, of 
Alabama. 

Seconded by Gen. H. V. Boynton. 

General Wheeler was declared nnanimonsly electov.. 

Capt. George B. Guild nominated Gen. Marcus J. Wright, of Washington, D. C, 
as secretary, who was unanimously elected. 

General Grosvenor nominated Gen. J. S. Fullerton, of St. Louis, Mo., who was 
unanimously elected treasurer. 

Secretary Manning then read the list of directors submitted by the ex-Confederate 
Veterans' Associations : 

Alabama, Gen. Joseph Wheeler; ArkansiM, Capt. C. R. Breckinridge; Florida, 
Gen. J. T. Finley ; North Carolina, Gen. D. H. Hill; South Carolina, Gen. E. M. Law; 
Tennessee, Gen. Marcus J. Wright; Texas, Gen. Roger Q. Mills; Virginia, Hon. 
George D. Wise; Georgia, Gen. Alfred H. Colquitt, Gen. James Longstreet; Ken- 
tucky, Gen. Joseph H. Lewis; Louisiana, Gen. Randall L. Gibson; Mississippi, Col. 
Charles E. Hooker; Missouri, Gen. F. M. Cockrell. 

General Boynton then presented the following list of directors, submitted by the 
ex- Union officers: 

Kentucky, Col. U. C. Kniffin; Minnesota, Gen. J. W. Bishop; Ohio, Gen. Henry 
M. Cist, Gen. C. II. Grosvenor, Gen. Ferd. Van DerN'eer; Tennessee, Gen. Gates F. 
Thurston; Missouri, Gen. J. S. Fullerton; Indiana, Gen. .1. J. Reynolds; Tennessee, 
Gen. J. T. Wilder; Illinois, Gen. A. C. McClurg: United States Army, Gen. A. Baird, 
Col. S. C. Kellogg, Washington, D. C, Gen. W. S. Rosecrans, Gen. H. V. Boynton. 

On motion of Capt. II. S. Chamberlain, seconded by Col. J. H. Duggan, the election 
of directors, twenty-eight in number, as herein named, was made unanimous. 

On motion of General Thurston, the officers pre8<^nt were authorized to call a meet- 
ing of the board of directors at such time as they think best, and to take such other 
action as they may deem necessary. 

General Wilder then stated that the superior court would soon issue the charter, 
and, if authorized, he would accept the same. He was duly empowered. 

On motion, the associations of the blue and gray then adjourned. 

Henry M. Cist, Chairman. 
Ed. T. Manning, Secretary, 

In making up the list of incorporators, the selections from each State were made 
as nearly as practicable in pro]>ortion to the troops each had in the battle. 

After the nssociation has been incorporated, there will bo an opportunity for all 
who choose, of the veterans of either army, or of those interested in the project, 
whether they served in either army or not, to become members upon the payment 

S. Rep. 637 21 
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of n mcmlierBhip fee of $5, whicb ia to ho pawl bntonce, no enbeaqriciit fpt^nrMi; 
kinil boint' contemplated. Tliia will elItiUc^ tlio Bubmjrilier to a curtificatr of inwn- 
faerahip and tu one ri:it(r at. all meelings tif the assuolatiuu, cither in perauu ur bj 

The Union arniy had 1(15 separate orguni^ations dd the field, of whitJi 36 wer» twl- 
terioB. The Confederate army had 274 orKaniintionB, of which 50 were ImttMln. 
aiid (i belonged to the Ctnifiideratii regiilun. Theeo were thn» liivided ildioii^ iIh 
States: 

Cn ion .—Illinois, 38; Indians, 12; Kansas, 2; Kentucky, 18; Michigan, K; Minno- 
Bota,2; Misannrl, 3; l^io, 56; ruDnsylvauia, 7; WiBOonsin,!); Tennessee, 3; ITnited 
States regulars, 9. 

CoH/edmKf.— Alabama, 43; Arkansas, 17; Floriila, T; Geornit, 36; Kentucky, 7; 
Lonitiiana, 13; Minsissippi, £1; Missonri, 2; Nortb Caroliua, 4; South Cwnlina, It!; 
Tennessee, G8; Texas, 18; Virginia, 7; Confederat* regulars, 6. 

ThiiB, eleven Union State* and the Regular Army were repruaenl.ed liy trooiw in 
the battle, and nil the Confederate SlutoB, with Kentnckv and Miiisuuri, and tb« 
regnlat army of the Confederacy. 

The following is tlie charter of th« Chickamsvnua Memorial Asso 
cJation : 

State of Geokqia, WaHcrr Counlg. 
To lh( Sujieruir Conri of Kaid CounIj ; 

The petition of William H. Forney, J. T. nnltKolaw, W. C. Oatos, JoMph Wheeler, 
and S. M. A. Wood, of Alabama; JainM H. Blurry, Clifton li. Breokinriilgo, Kvandra 
McNair. and L. H. Mangum, of ArkanaaH-, O. C. iSynira, of Colorailu; Absaltiui Baiiil, 
H. V. Hoynton. and W. 3. Kosecrans. of the District of Coluniliia; Wilkin»on Call, 
Eobert H. M. Davidson, and Jesa J. Fiuley, of Horidu; Joseph M. Brotrn. Allred 11. 
('a1(|uitt, J. B. CnmminK, James LongsCrept, l^^afayvttu MoLawa, and E. B. Tate. 
of Oeareia: 8. D. Atkins, Lyman Briiiges, A. C. MoClurg, K. A. Otii, John M. Palmer, 
■and P. 8. PoBtjOf Illinois; Joseph B, Dodge, W. Q. Ilroshaui, J. J, Remolds, M. S. 
Robinson, Q. W. Steele, and J. T. Wilder, of Indiana; Krank Hattoa and V 
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._ 1 S. Gibson and FelLx Robertson, of Lonisiaoa; U. M. Dnffleld and A. W. 

Wilbnr, of Michigan; J. W, Bixhop and R, W. Johnson, of Minnesota; Cliarlea E. 
Hooker, J. Bright Morgan, Jaciib M. Sbaqi, ,1, A. Smith, and Edward C. Walthall, 
of MiBBisHippi ; Joaeph S. Kuilerton, Willjani Henry Hatch. Robert McCulIoch,.)ohn 
S. Melton, and J. it. Wa<le, of Uissoitri; C. A. Dana and A. O. HcCooh, of New 
York; William R. Cox, David H. Hill, Chas. W. McCtammy, and Matt W. Konaom, 
of Nortb Carolina; H. M. Cist, W. F-. Goodapced, Chnrlcs H, Grosvenor, V. P. Lane, 
J. G. Mitchell, J. G. Taylor, and Kcrd. Van Derveer, of Ohio; William J. Palmer, 
John Tweedale, and .lohii (i. A' ale, of Pennsylvania; Ellison Capers and E. M. Law, 
of South Carolina; Frank ('. Armstrong, William 11. Bate, John C Brown, S. B. 
Moe, Adolpb S. Ochs, Lucius E. I'olk, Alexander P. Stewart, Gatei F. Thurston, and 
Marcus J. Wright, of Tennessee; C. B. Kilgore, Roger <). Mills, and William B. Say- 
ors, of Texas; E. A. Brook, I. M. French, and George D. Wiec, of Virgiuia; H. V. 
Hobart and John L. Mitchell, of Wisconsin; J. M. Brannan, H. ('. Cnsbing, S. C. Kel- 
logg, Frank G. Smith, and Thomas J. Wood, of the United -States Army, respectfully 

Firat. That petitioners .ind all other penmna who may be subscribers, as herein- 
after provided, to the fniiils devoted to the preservation r)f the battlefield of Chick- 
amauga, in tho county of WalkerandSlatoof(ieorgia. ex officio, and the governors, 
ex otDcio, of such other States as h.i<l troops engaged in the Itattlo of Cliickamnuga, 
Georgia, on tho eighteenth, ninuteeuth, and twentieth of SeptenibiT, V^, and which 
may coiupl.v uith the tertiiB of this charter, and the president and the seeietary of 
the Soeiety of the Army of tlio Cnmherliind, ox ofQcIo, and the president and the 
aecretarv of the Sonthorti Historical Society of Virginia, ex otilcio, and the Secre- 
tary of War of tho United .Stati's, ex ofUcio, and their snccessors, be uurporatod and 
made a body corporate and politic, under the name and style of Tho Chickaniauga 
Memorial Association. 

Kecond. The object of this corporation is not pecuniary gain to the stockholders, 
but is to mark anil preserve the battlefield of Chiukaiuauga, on which were fought 
the actions of September eighteenth, nineteenth, and twentieth, anno Domini, one 
thousand eight hundred and sixty -three, together with the natural and artificial 
features, as they were at the time of Raid battle, hy such memorial stones, tablets, 
or monuments as a generous people may aid to erect, to commemorate the valor dis- 
played hy American soldiers on that field. 

Third. The particular business of said association, in order to acoomplieh ite 
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objects, aod for which they desire the powers hereinafter applied for, is to have the 
power to take and to hold, by purchase, lease, devise, grant, or gift, such real and 
personal property and effects, and all such portions of said batUeiield, as may be 
necessary or convenient, to promote and accomplish the objects of its incorporation, 
and upon its own grounds thus acquired, and upon private grounds, with the per- 
mission of such owners as continue to hold any portion of such field, to inclose and 
perpetuate such grounds, to keep them in repair and a state of preservation, to con- 
struct and maintain ways and roads, to improve and ornament the grounds, and to 
erect and promote the erection, by the association and by voluntary contributions, 
of suitable monuments and tablets. 

Fourth. Petitioners desire that the property and affairs of said corporation shall 
be managed by a board of twenty-eight directors, with a secretary and treasurer 
and such other officers as they desire, all of whom shall be selected from the sub- 
scribers who may be members of such corporation, by a minority of the votes cast, 
each subscriber who is a member of said corporation to be entitled to a single vote, 
either in person or by proxy. They desire that said officers shall serve for a term of 
four years, or until their successors are elect<^d, and that the first election shall be 
held upon said property of said corporation by those entitled to vote, and that sub- 
sequent elections shall be held each four years thereafter during the existence of this 
charter, at such time aud place as the directors may appoint. 

Fifth. They desire that said corporation shall have the power to issue certificates 
of membership to all persons who shall desire the same who shall subscribe one or 
more shares to the said memorial fund of said corporation, the amount of a single 
share to be fixed by the board of directors, and not to exceed five dollars, and all 
subscribers, upon payment and receipt of such certificate, shall be entitled to vote 
at all elections of said corporation. 

Sixth. They desire that the president, directors, and treasurer shall make reports 
on the day of each election, to be presented to the members, and read and published, 
which shall be duly certified; and shall exhibit, fully and accurately, the receipts, 
expenses, and expenditures of said corporation. 

Seventh. Petitioners desire to be incorporated for the term of twenty years, with 
the pri vilege of renewal as often as the same can be done under the laws. They desire 
the corporation to have the power of suing and being sued, and to have and use a 
common seal, and to have succession, and to make such bv-laws as it wishes binding 
on its own members, not inconsistent with the laws of tnis State, or of the United 
States, and to alter, amend, and rescind the same at pleasure, and to have the power, 
as aforesaid, to receive, rent, lease, purchase, hold, acquire, aud operate, in any way 
that a natural person might acquire and operate the same, such real and personal 
property of all kinds as may be necessary for the legitimate purposes of said corpo- 
ration. Petitioners do not desire to have any capital stock, or t.o declare any divi- 
dends, as said corporation is not organized for pecuniary or personal gain. 

Eignth. Petitioners desire that the chief office and place of business of said cor- 
poration and the place of holding itsannual meetings shall be upon the grounds of 
said corporation, in the Static of Georgia and county of Walker, and that it have 
power, also, to establish and remove branch offices at such other place or places 
within the iJnited States as by a vote of its directors may be deemed of benefit to 
said corporation. 

Ninth. Petitioners pray that they may be made a body corporate and politic under 
the name as afort^said and with all the powers and privileges as aforesaid, that this 
petition may be recorded by the clerk of the superior court of said county of Walker, 
and that tht* same may be published in the Walker County Messenger, a public ga- 
zette publishing the sherifi^s sales of said county, once a week for one mouth, and 
that afterward the court will pass an order declaring said application granted, and 
petitioners will ever pray, etc. 

Julius L. Brown, 
PcMtionert^ Aitornnf, 

Filed in office August 20th, 1889. 

R. N. DlCKERSON, 

Clark Superior Courty Walker Countiff Georgia. 

The petition of William H. Forney, Joseph Wheeler, H. V. Itoynton, W. S. Rose- 
crans, Alfre<l H. Colquitt, James Lougstreet, Lafayette McLaws, C. A. Dana, H. M. 
Cist, and others named in the petition, praying to be incorporated under the name 
and style of The Chickamauga Memorial Association, came on to be heard in open 
court, and upon consideration thereof, and being satisfied that the same has been duly 
advertised, and that the law has been complied with, and no obiections having been 
filed thereto, and t)eing further satisfied that the objects of said petition are prop(>r, 
and come within the purview »nd intention of the code and laws of this State, it is 
ordered by the court that said petition be granted, and that said petitioners and their 
Buccessors and assigns be incorporated for aud during the term of twenty years, with 
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thepriviloK<io''['enpn>il at tliv cxpirutiuu urtJiattime, under tbo Uws, and tLutaud 
cori>aratitiu bnvci all thv ri)it>t«, uomtn'H, and pi'ii'ili-giw ua jiraynd tor. 
Iq oi>cii cunrt thU Ittk Uay uf IX-wmibt'i', 18W. 

JlTLUt*. L. BlMJWH, 

PiailiomiTi^ AtUnitrii. 
By t]io ooiirt, 

JoilM IV, Maidjox, J. S. V. B. C. 

Si'ATK iiv QKomiiA, Walkrr Coiiulg: 

1, 1!. N. Dickorsou, elerk uf tbo auperioT uuiirt of eaid cuimty, lio liurelij certify 
that the abovB nnd foregoing is a true aud correct i:o^y of llie iimlitiou and unite 
iucorporatiug Tlie Cbtrkaiiiaugn &leniorial AMnclntiun, su tlio Mkiut> appears of euUT 
in tlio uiimitea of anld court uud of 1U» in this office. 
Givun tinder my hand and seal of otf co tills lit day of Maroli, 1890. 

K. N. DiCKKa6<'», 
Clerk Superior Court, Walker Connly, (icrrgia. 

I li:ul the honor to infroduue iuU> tlie Fitty-flret Coiigress a bill to 
establieli a iiatiuital military piii-k at the bnttlefietd of ChickaiuaugB; 
and that bill, drafted by Geucial Boynton, was in furtherance oi the 
Ghickumauga ^Memorial Park Association, wliiub I have heretofore 
reicrred to. The bill is in the words following: 

AN ACT tuiwtnbllsLanatioiuilmillli.rvvM'kJil tbBballlpaeWofCWokwnsuea. 

He it tnuxofeil Ig Ihc Senair oiul tioH'r o/ B^rmmlatirni n/ thr Unihtl A'Miiv o/ Aiarriea 
in Canprefii OKicmbtrd, That for tlio iiuipiwe of prttKCTviug and siiitolily markltit; for 
historioiil iind iirnfmaiimul niilitury study tho Hetdsof somoof ttiomoat romarkablo 
inanpiiveiu aiid most liTilliiuit ficliUiig in tho witr of the robellioii, and npou the 
pfvliiill of jiiriHilk'tioii l<i lliti ITiiiird Stati-s by llip Stalra of Tcnneiwpo anri linorgia, 
ri'spt'i-'tivoiy. uiiil Ibu iu|itirt (if tin- Atluniey-Ck'uera! of tin- Unitt'd Stutco that din 
title to Ibo laiid« tbuB ct-dtiil i-i pccl'pct, Iho folio wiiijt-deei'ri bed liiKhwnys in thoav 
maica nrB beroby dei'larod to lie np]iruacliea to imd ^arta uf the CniDkamnngn and 
Chattanooga National Mititury Park, as eBtablishea by Ibe aevaiii) anatjon of tfaiv 
uet, to wit; First, tho Mi^Hinuiiry Uiils-v Crtuit roud frnin l^liuruiaii tlvigtito at tiie 
norlh eiiil ui MisMioiiiiry Riilge, in Tennt.-«si«, ubere tbo Haid road enters npon the 
KruiiMtl oi'ciipicdby tlio Army uf the Truiiraaco under Miij.Ui'H. William T. SIiBTmaa, 
in till) military o)>uratioiiH uf November twculy-fniirtli and twenty -tilth, oieht«ea 
liiiiulri'il uudaiKty-lbreei t bunco along aaid niad through the poBitinnn oc copied by 
ttic iiniiy of Gi'ii. Uraxtoii Itragg on Novouiber tirenty-liftli, ei<rht«Rii hnudred and 
aixty-tliree, and wlticli were iiai^aiilled by the Army of thu Ciimbi'rlaiul nnder Mryj. 
(icii. (ieiirce II. Tlioniiis an tbiit date, to wlicnt the faiil road crosses the aontliem 
boundary of Ibe Shite of Tttuneasex, near Kosaville Gap, tluorgia, npciii the ground 
oi'iMipieil liy Ibo troopit of Ma.j. Gun. Jiiaupli Hooker, I'roni tbo Army of the Potomac, 
and thcncuiu the tjtatuof Georgia to the junction ofaiiidrnad with the Chattanooga 
and Lafayette or t>tate rund at Koaaville Gup, Second, the Lafayette or State r^d 
trom KoMville, Georj^ia, to Leo und (iordon's lulll^ Georgia. Third, tho road from 
Leo jiiiil Gordon's null. Georgia, tu Crawlial) Spring, Goorgia. Vonrth, the road 
ftom CriiwIlHh S[iring, Georgia, ti> the rroattiug of tlie i'biukaiiiauga at Glass's mill, 
fieorgia. Filth, tbeliry \'al1eyroad from lioaavillu, Georgia, to tlio southern limits 
of Md'arland's Gan-in Misniouiiry ICiitge, Sixth, thu Dry \'ulley nnd (.Crawfish 
Spring road from AcFurluud'H Gap to tlie intermjction of tlie roud. from Crawfish 
Spring to Leu and Gonton'ti mill. Seventh, Iho riwid from liinggold, Georgia, to 
Kccd's bridgu on tho Chickaiuniiga litvcT. I'.iglith, thu ro:ida froin tlie croaaiug of 
I,oakont L'reuk across llie norllicrn nlupu of Lookout Kluinituin, and thonce tu the 
old Snniniertown ruad and tu thu v:illcy on tho i-ii»t slope of said mountain, and 
theiii-u by Iborimtoiif Gen. .Itwepli lluoker'n trui.ps tu IJussvillo, Georgia; and each 
and nil of thca" h-^n-iudumribed ruadH eliall, :il't<'r the ],ussitge of this act, remain 
oiwu IIS fi'<'0 public bighwayn, anil all rifihls uf way now existing through the grounds 
uf tboHaidpiirk and ituapproacheit ahull be con tinned. 

Sec. ^. That upon the ceding uf Jnriadiction hy tlie laginlature of tho State of 
Georglii, nnd Ibc ri'i>oi-tuf the Attoniey-Gonerul of the United Stat«is that a perfect 
title hiinlicen secnrcdnndrr the provisions uf tho actupproved Anguat first, eighteeu 
hniulved and oiglity-uiglit, entitled "An act to aiithnrue condemnation of land for 
aiti:" of jiulilic bnildingH, and for otlier purpoHca," the landa nnd rondn embraced in 
tho nrea boiindeil na herein deacrilicd, togcthiT willi tliu runda dcacribed in section I 
of thia act, are lieroliy declared to lie a national park, to be known as the Chick*- 
uauga and Chattanooga National I'ark ; that is to aay, the area inclosed by % line 
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"beginning on tbo Lafayette or State road, in Georgia, at a point whore the bottom 
of the ravine next north of the house known on the liehl of Chickamauga as the 
Clond House, and being about six hundred yards north of said house, due east to the 
Chickamauga River, and duo west to the intersection of the Dry Valley road at 
McFarland's Gap ; thence along tho west side of the Dry Valley and Crawtish Spring 
roads to the south side of the road from Crawfish Spring to Lee and (Jordon's mill ; 
thence along the south side of the last-named road to Leo and Gordon's mill; thence 
along the channel of the Chick<amauga River to the line forming the northern 
boundary of the park, as hereinbefore described, containing seven thousand six 
hundred acres, more or less. 

Sec. 3. That the said Chickamauga and Chattanooga National Park, and the 
approaches thereto, shall be under the control of the Secretary of War, and it shall 
be his duty, immediately after the passage of this act, to notify the Attorney-General 
of the i>urpo8e of the United States to acquire title to the roads and lands described 
in the previous sections of this act under the provisions of tho act of August lirst, 
eighteen hundred and eighty-eight; and the said Secretary, upon receiving notice 
from the Attorney-General of the United States that perfect titles have been secured 
to the said lands and roads, shall at once proceed to establish and substantially 
mark the boundaries of the said park. 

Skc. 4. That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to enter into agreements, 
upon such nominal terms as he may prescribe, with such present owners of the land 
as may desire to remain upon it, to occupy and cultivate their present holdings, 
upon condition that they will preserve tlie present buildings and roads, and the 
present outlines of held and forest, and that they will only cut trees or underbrush 
under such regulations as the Secretary may prescribe, and that they will assist in 
caring for and protecting all tablets, monuments, or such other artificial works as 
may from time to time be erected by proper authority. 

Skc. 5. That the aflairs of the Chickamauga and Chattanooga National Park shall, 
subject to the supervision and direction of tln^ Secretary of War, be in charge of 
three commissioners, each of whom shall have actively participated in the battle of 
Chickamauga or one of the battles about Chattanooga, two to be appointed from 
civil life by the Secretary of War, and a third, who shall be detailed by the Secre- 
tary of War from among those officers of the Army best acquainted with the details 
of the battles of Chickamauga and Chattanooga, who shall act as secretary of the 
commission. The said commissioners and secretary shall have an office in the War 
Department building, and while on actual duty shall be paid such compensation, 
out of the appropriation provided in this act, as the Secretary of War shall deem 
reasonable and just. 

Sec. 6. That it shall be the duty of the commissioners named in the preceding 
section, under the direction of the Secretary of War, to suiierintend the opening of 
such ronds as may be uecessaiy to the purposes of the ])ark, and the repair of the 
roads of the same, and to ascertnin and definitely mark the lines of battle of all 
troops engaged in the battles of Chickamauga and Chattanooga, so far as the same 
shall fall within the lines of the park as defined in the previous sections of this act; 
and for the purpose of assisting them in their duties and ascertaining these lines 
the Secretary of War shall have authority to employ, at such compensation as he 
may deem reasonable and just, to bo i)aid out of the appropriation made by this act, 
some person recognized as well informed in regard to the details of the battles of 
Chickamauga and Chattanooga, and who shall have actively 2)articipated in one of 
those battles; and it sliall be the duty of the Secretary of War, from and after the 
passage of this act, through the commissioners and their assistant in historical work, 
and under the act approved August first, eighteen hundred and eighty-eight, regu- 
lating the condemnation of land for public uses, to proceed with the preliminary 
work of establishing the park and its approaches as the same are defined in this 
act; and the expenses thus incurred shall be paid out of the appropriation provided 
by this act. 

Sec. 7. That it shall be the duty of the commissioners, acting under the direction 
of the Secretary of War, to ascertain and substantially mark the locations of the 
regular troops, both infantry and artillery, within the'bonndaries of the park, and 
to erect monuments upon tnose positions as Congress may provide the necessary 
appropriations; and the Secretary of War in the same way may ascertain and mark 
all lines of battle within the boundaries of the park and erect plain and substantial 
historical tablets at such points in the vicinity of the park and its approaches as ho 
may deem fitting and necessary to clearly designate positions and movements 
which, although without the limits of the park, were directly connected with the 
battles of Chickamauga and Chattanooga. 

Skc. 8. That it shall be lawful for the authorities of any Stat« having troops 
engaged either at Chattanooga or Chickamauga, and for the officers and directors of 
the Cnickamanga Memorial Association, a corporation chartered under the laws of 
Georgia, to enter upon the lands and approaches of the Chickamauga and Chatta- 
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iKKiga Niitintint Park for Uic purpoaos of luieerlaintiig nnil marking the liuen of bac- 
llu (if truiiiiH oiiitngoil thuruin: J'roeiilnt. That bnfure anysiich linvs Are nermuiiently 
ibsignnUKl Ibv jioiitiuii «f tiiu Uiictt anil the jiropoiteJ inetboda of marking Ihuju, by 
moniinii'Uts, tablets. i>r utlierwlBe, Hhall bo niibmitteil to tlin Secretary of War, and 
bIihII <lrat ri'cidve the writtpii upprovnl of tbii Secretary, vbirU approTDl bIi»U be 
buH!i1 tipon formnl written nportn, wbicli must be ninile tu bini in micb case by tbe 
coniuitiHinnorH uf tli« park. 

Ski.-. 9. Tlint tbc Swrutury nf Wnr, subject to the npprovnl of the Preniitont of tLe 
United StutcM, Bholl have ttiv ]>i>wor to make, and ahall make, all needpd regulations 
(br tliu cure u^tbc nurk and fur thn (Wtnblishiuent and marking of the linei of battle 
and utlicr historical fuaturea of llio piirk. 

Skc. 10. That if any person aball willf^illy dcfitrny, imitilatn, deflice, injure, nt 
remove any niununiont, oolumn. stntnoa, memorial htruc^tnri', or mitiV of art, thai 
ehull ho croi'tcKl ur placed upon the in'ounda of tbL> park by lawful uutbority, or shall 
willfiilly destroy or romiH'o any fonc«, rniling, iuelomire, or other work for the pio- 
t«utiuu or oruunivnt of said park, nr any portion thuruof, ur Hhall willfiilljr destroy, 
tint, hnck, liatk, break down, or otherwise injnru any tree or bniiU or ^mbbtry 
that uiny bo gru wing upon onid park, oruhall en t down ur fellorreiuuvo any timber, 
biittlu rolio, Iron or trooa growing! or being upon snuU park, except by pcmiission of 
thu Secretary of War. or shall willfnliy rouiovo or destroy any breuat- works, earth- 
works, walU, or other dpfensos or BhcUcr, or uny pitrt thereof, (sanstnictod by the 
nrmies formerly engaged ii' lb" li.it'li-u on iii-- '"h.Ih nr niiprowheiito the park, any 

ptsrHon BO offending and f-'iiiiil ■■■rli-. i i..-- ,iii\ iri)«tieuof the pcncoof th» 

oonntv in which tliooffctiM' M '■■ ■■ ■■: i u'h uud i^very ancb olfenMi 

forfeit and pay a fine, in (lii '■ ■■ 'itding to the aggravation 

of the olTHnae, of not less tii: ■■ • i-" -ni' i i.d v liollars, one-half to tlio nse 

of the park and the other hull in iliu iiiioi-iiier, tu Iil' enturued and revoTcred, IxiCm 
Hiich juxtioe, in like nianuer tut debts uf like nitlui'o are now by law recoverable In 
the several counties where the offense niny h^ committed. 

Ski:. 11. That to enable llio Secretary of Wnr to begin to carry out tho pnrposea of 
this act. including the condemnation and pnvcbaBC of tho necessary land, inarkiug 
the boundaries of the park, opeuine or repairing ncci^ssnTy ivads, maps and snt- 
Teys. and the pay and oxpenses of the comTiiissiuuets and their asaistAut, the nam at 
$lf5,l.KX), or such portion thereof as may be necessary, is hereby appro priat<^d, unt 
of any money a iu tui.> Treasury not othorwiao appropriated, and diahnrseniuuta nnJor 
thia net sbaU require the approval of tho Secretary of War, and he shall niului anaual 
report of the aume to Concuss. 

Approved, Anguat l!l, 189(1. 

The bill was House bill No. 0454. In the ordinary inrtgresa of busi- 
ness the bill went to the Coininittee on Military Aft'aira, jvnd was reported 
back by House Re]>ort No. 643, which is in tho following language: 

[UoiiiH* livpurt Xii. Wi. Fifty-flrsl Cougrv ■«, Urat iifs«ton.] 
Mr. Lansing, from the Committee on Military Affaira, Biibmitled the following 

Tlie Cominittco on Military AfTairK, ti) whom was referred the hill (H. K. C451) to 
establish a national military park at the b^ittlodeld of Chickanianga, having had the 
same under rousidoral iim, respectfully report the same, with au nmeudment, and 
locommcnd that the bill ns amended do pass, 

Tho bill under eouaiderntion eatahlishes as a national military park the approaches 
which overlook and the ground npou which occurred some of the most remarkable 
tactic'al niovemonta and the deadliest lighting of tho war of tho rebellion, namely, 
tho llelds of Cbii'kamauga and Chattanooga. 

ilio preservation for national study of the lines of decisive battlea, especially 
when the tactical uiovonientx were unnaiiiil both in numbers and military ability, 
and when the lields embraced great natural diOiculties, may properly he regiuiled as 
a matter of tiational importance. 

Tliis your committee understand to he the underlying idea of that noted organi- 
zation of Union soldiers, tho Society of the Army of tlie Cmntierland, with whom 
the pending project originated. Interested with tliem, and supportiuE them lu the 
movement, wo find loadiui; rcprescnt.itives of all tho Eastern and of all the Weatern 
armies ; and for this we iind ready explanation in tho fact that all the armicfl and 
nearly every State uf the North and each t^tate of the 8outh bad troops on one or 
both theae ^elds. 

Tho proposition to mark the lines of both sides is held to bo absolutely necessary 
to a clear nnderatandiug of the tields and to tho sufficient illustration of the persist- 
ent^ stubborn, and deaidly fighting of Ameriuan soldiers, which made the field of 
Chickouiauga for both sides, as the statistics show, one of the bloodiest, if not the 
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bloodiest, battlefields for the nmubors engaged and the time of their fighting of any] 
of the great battles of the modem world, from the days of the first Napoleon to the 
close ot the war for the Union. I 

The corresponding field for Eastern operations is Gettysburg, where every State in' 
the Union is interested, and the necessity of marking both nnes to an intelligent 
study of the field has been recognized in a proposition before this Congress to provide 
for marking the Confederate lines npon that noted field. 

The proposed Chickamauga and Chattanooga National Park consists of two fea- 
tures — the approaches and the park proper. It is expected that title to the former 
will be obtained by the United States, without cost, through cession of jurisdiction 
by the States of Tennessee and Georgia, respectively, of the public roads now in 
existence, and which it is proposed to utilize as approaches to the park. No ap- 
propriation is, therefore, made fur their purchase, and informal assurances have been 
given for tlieir prompt cession to the United States. 

The battlefield of Chickamauga proper forms the body of the park. Ab described 
in the bill, it embraces about 7,600 acres. It is proposed to obtain title to this by 
contlemnatiou under the general act. In order that no resident on the tract may 
feel himself driven from home or from his possessions, it is provided that the S€>cre- 
tnry of War may arrange with all who desire to remain to lease their lands at a 
uomiiial rent, the conditions on their side being that they will aid in the care of the 
grounds and in preserving all the natural features of the field as they now exist. 

The approaches to the field form most important adjuncts of the proposed national 
park. The approach from Chattanooga begins at or near Sherman Heights, at the 
north end of Missionary Ridge. This is the battlefield of the Army of the Tennessee, 
under Gen. W. T. Sherman, during the operations about Chattanooga, November 23, 
24, and 25, 18G3. From this point this approach runs along the crest of Missionary 
Ridge to Rossville Gap. Throughout its whole length it overlooks the battlefield of 
Genera] Hooker's troops, from the Army of the Potomac on Lookout Mountain, and 
terminates where these troops, after the battle on the mountain, reached and crossed 
Missionary Ridge. This approach also overlooks the ground of the first day's opera- 
tions about Orchard Knob, and coincides throughout its length with the lines of 
General Bragg's army, and thus passes along the entire front of the famous assault 
of the Army of the Cumberland, under General Thomas, upon Missionary Ridge. 

The continuation of this first-described approach is the Lafayette or State road 
from Rossville, Ga., passing through the center of the battlefield of Chickamauga, 
and being the axis and the prize of the fight, to Lee and Gordon's mill on the Chick- 
amauga River, which was opposite the center of the Confederate army at the open- 
ing of the battle, and thence to Crawfish Spring, the point from which the Union army 
advanced to the battle, and thence to Glass's Mill, on the Chickamauga, the left of the 
Confederate lino of battle. The third approach is the road from the junction of the 
first two at Rossville, Ga., along the northern foot of Missionary Ridge, to Mc Far- 
land's Gap, being the road over which the Union army advanced to Chattanooga 
aiter the battle, and forming the entrance to the northern portion of the proposed 
park. These are all roads which, for the most part, like ^ose of the battlefield 
itself, have a stony or fiinty foundation, and which require comparatively little care, 
and all of them are to be obtained without cost to the United States. 

The following are the lengths of the approaches and roads thus to be ceded to the 
United States without cost: 

Miles. 

Sherman Heights to Rossville 6 

Rossville to Lee and Gordons 7 

Rossville to McFarlands Gap 2 

McFarlands Gap to Crawfish Spring road 6 

Lee and Gordons mill to Crawfish Spring 2 

Crawfish Spring to Glass's Mills 2 

Total 25 

The purpose is to maintain the body of the park, which embraces the field of Chicka- 
mauga, as near as may be in its present condition as to roads, fields, forests, and 
houses. There have been scarcely any changes in those respects since the battle, 
except in the growth of underbrush and timber. Almost the only work of any 
consequence in the restoration of the entire field to its condition at the time of the 
battle will be the cutting away of underbrush over a very limited area. 

The roads as they now exist are the same as were used in the battle, and very little 
road construction will hereafter be necessary to give access to every point of interest 
on the field. When, therefore, once established, the cost of the care of the park and 
ito approaches will be very small. 

The area which it is proposed to acquire for the park by condemnation contains, as 
near as may be, 7,600 acres. The land is largely forest and ridge land, though there 
is considerable good farming land in the tract. The average cost of the whole can 
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not, with nil improvemcnto, exceed ^ aii acre. The siini npptopriatRd l>y thn bill, 
which is tSTiOiOOCl,' will lienniplcfortbe ooinplete ostabliKbmeut of the park, tnclnd- 
IhK prpliiiiiDarir eurvr; b, ftxlog Its baiimlarieB, tiurniclug lu roods, an<l ascBitninlDg 
the loilitniy ptHiltioiu. 

The piir]>osi> ia la hare eiwh Slftte which hod troops nngngcd on the field provide 
the iiionumouU fiir ninrkini; the poxltiotis of tho truopa, after tbo {renoriil plna here- 
tofore pnrsncd at Oelt.vsbnrg Uy the GottyBbiirK RiiUleflold Mnnoriftl AiaopiBtion, 
This work will lio performed nt ChicknmKiign nml t'lii';in->-.Ti i>i tlic CliiplcnmaiigA 

Uoroorial ABMiointlon, aetiDg under the HUperx-iHi '' i '.iviifWar. Thi» 

hitter nseociotion is Ini-orporntnd nndnr the Inw- ■■. ■ - ■ imrter spMiiJly 

■talee that it will not iuno stock, and that Ur^ ><i ' •■ ■ miiiiry gnin. lU 

IncoiTJorntorH liiiiiilicr one liiindrod, linlf of lliciM ■ .-i' - i< :.>iis of pr(>miDenoi< 

in thn Imttle and the other half ox-C'oufedornteBoliiiriBdl'cqiiiil promiuourn on Ihoix 
aide. 

The sole oxpotiBo to the United StaUw for nioiniments will be thoso for uiiirkine Uie 
tiositiouft of the rngiilar reglmcnta and butteriua, being only iiixteen iu iiuubeT for 
both Qoltla. 

The approachM to the park wliloh traverse MiBHinnary Ridfte cnn bo cheaply and 
qniokly reached from Cbnttanoogn by four turnpikes, ana by steam and elec teic rail- 
roads, upon whii'h tho fare is 5 cents. Tliu ChiekamauKa field can bo rei»?hMl bjf 
railroad in fifteen minutos froui Cbsttaiioogn, this road traversinff tho whole fielil 
from MoKarlancIs (Jap to Crawllxh Spring. Two other ntilmads will add &eillli«a 
for raai^hing other portions of the pnrk ilh boou hb its establishment is seemed. 

Yulir rouniittee liud tbe interest in this projeet wideBprend. To such an extent 
*ia this true tbaC itniay prnperly be enlleil nivtiooal. Tbo roeent demands for the new 



Sherman, Kosecrans, lliouins, nod Hooker, all linally iiuiteil under General Qrant, 
are equally iuteresttHl Iu preserWng the lines of thiH extended and notable hatlle 
ground. 

On the Confederate side tbe armies of the TennesBeo, of Northern Virginia thron^i 
General LonEStrnpt's corps, of the MiMiasippi tliningh (ieuetnlJohnsttm's tmujiB, and 
General Biickner's amiy from Kost TenQMseo, were all engat;o(l. 

The HegnlarAnoyhiid nine reKimcntH and BevenbntterlQs on these lieldn, whilpthe 
followiuK eighteen States had tioojie in the (JdIou army uugOKed in theae mo¥»- 
ments: Moloo, UoBaoohuaetta, Counuctlcnt, Now York, PeaaBylvania, Now Jenny, 
Marylnnil, Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, Miuhigau, Wisuonsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Illi- 
nois, Kansas, Missouri, and Teanensoe. Every Confi'ilerate State bad trijopson thi«e 
lields, while Kentneky, MiNBOuri, and TcnnesBue contributed numerouBly to both 
armies. 

Ab already stated, the figures show Chickamauga to rank, for the numbers eugnged 
and tlio time of their fighting, among tht> most noted battles of the modern world. 

Wellington lost 12 per cent at Waterloo; Napoleon 14 j percent at Aneterlitz and 
14 per cent at Mai'engo. The average loases of both armies at Magentii and 8ol- 
feniiii, in 18-5!), was less tliau 1) per cent. At Kiiniggriitz, in I8ti6, it was 6 jicr cent. 
At Worth, Mnrs-la-Tonr, Gravolotto, and Sedan, in 1870, the average loss was 12 per 

The marvel of German fighting iu the Franco- rmsaiaii war was by the Third West- 
phalian Inl'antry at Murs-la-Toiir. It took 3.000 mu-u into siction and lost 40.4 per 
cent. Ni'xt to this i-eeord v.-an that of the Garde -Scliilti-.eu battalion, 1,000 strong, at 
Met!:, which lost 4ti. 1 per cent. There wore several brigatlea on each side at Chicka- 
mauga and very mauy regiments whoso losses e^tooeiled these llgnri'S for Mars-Ia- 
Tour and Met/. 

The avora^e losses on each side for tlm troops which fouglit tfarongh the tn-o days 
wero fully .13 per cout, while for many portions of each lina the losses reached 50 per 
cent, and for some ev>;ii 15 per cent. 

A field OH renowned as this for tbo stubbornness and brillianry of its fighting, not 
only iu our own w.ir, but when compare<l with all modem wars, has nn importance 
to tbo nation as an objeet lesson of what Ih iiossibla iu Ainericnn fighting, and the 
national value of the pi-eservntion of such lines for historical and professional stady 
must bo apparent tu all reflecting minds. Tbo political (|ue«tiun8 which were 
involved iu tbecontest do not outer into this view of the subject, not do they belong 
to it. The proposition for establishing tho park is in all its aspects a purely military 
project. 

Tbo Eastern armies have already tho noted field of Oettyslnirg upon which to mark 
and preserve (he history of their movements aod their renowned lightinjt. To this 
the Government has already made liberal approprialioua to mark tbe positions of tbe 
regular forces there engaged, and for other purposes. 

I Beduced to and passed at $135,000. 
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It seems fitting that the Western armies should select a field and bo assisted in 
preserving it by the General Government. It is easy to see, from the facts presented, 
that there is no other field upon which all the armies were as fully represented. 
There is probably no other in the world which presents more formidable natural 
obstacles to great military operations than the slopes of Lookout Mountain and 
Missionary Ridge, while, as shown, there is no Held that surpasses Chickamauga in 
the deadliness and persistence of its lighting. 

The tactical movements were numerous and brilliant on each field, and many of 
them remarkable. Indeed, both are as noted in this respect as in the character of the 
fighting. 

There were present upon one or the other, and in the case of most, upon both fields, 
Grant, Shennau, Thomas, Rosecrans, Hooker, Sheridan, and Granger, of the Union 
Army; and Bragg, Longstreet, Hood, Hardee, Buckner, Polk, D. II. Hill, Wheeler, 
Forrest, and Johnson, of the Confederate forces. The preservation of these fields 
will preserve to tbe nation, for historical and military stud}', the best efibrts which 
these noted officers, commanding American veterans, were able to put forth. 

The two together form one of the most valuable object lessons in the art of 
war, and one which, looking solely to the interests of the public, may properly be 
preserved. 

Your committee therefore recommend the passage of the bill, with the amend- 
ment on page 6, which is inserted for the purpose of enabling the Secretary of 
W^ar to take advantage of the whole of the coming season in expediting the estab- 
lishment of the park, it having been made to appear to your committee that much 
preliminary work can be done while awaiting the process of condemning the land 
and the action of the State legislatures in ceding jurisdiction. The accompanying 
map shows the outlines of the proposed park and the location of the approaches. 

The magnitude of the great battle of Gliickamauga is graphically 
illustrated in this report. The bill having passed the House, went to the- 
Senate, and the Committee on Military AlTairs of the Senate adopted the 
House report, and the bill passed and became a law. 

Subsequent legislation has been had — one item of an appropriation 
bill providing for the condemnation of the land of Chickamauga Park, 
where it was found impossible to agree with the owners thereof; and in 
the Fifty-second Congress the sundry civil appro])riation bill provided 
for the purchase of Orchard Knob, Sherman Earthworks, and sites for 
observation towers on the outlying places, and Bragg's Headquarters 
Park, on Missionary Kidge. And in the second session of the same 
Congress, by the sundry civil appropriation bill, authority was given for 
the purchase of the north end of Missionary Kidge and sites in the 
vicinity of Glass's mill. In the third session of the Fi fty- third Congress 
authority was given for the erection of memorial gates, and the purchase 
of sites for monuments; and later on, by an act approved December 15, 
1894, provision was made for the dedication of Chickamauga and Chat- 
tanooga National Park, and providing funds for the expenses of the War 
Department at the same. 

Following the legislation by Congress came an act of the Ohio legis- 
lature, authorizing the appointment, by the governor of Ohio, then 
Governor James E. Campbell, of a commission to purchase and erect 
monuments for the Ohio organizations which participated in the battle 
of Chickamauga. The statute was passed May 4, 1891. Pursuant to 
that authority Governor Campbell appointed the following board of 
commissioners: Gen. John Beatty, Gen, Ferdinand Yan Derveer, Gen. 
Charles H. Grosvenor, Gen. Aquila Wiley, Capt. J. C. McElroy, Hon. 
John S. Gill, Hon. Andrew Jackson, Mr. Frederick Wendel. 

The board organized by the election of General Beatty as president, 
and that distinguished officer has served in that capacity during the 
entire life of the association. General Van Derveer died, and the 
governor of Ohio appointed to the vacancy Col. James Watson. 

It is not my purpose to turn aside at this point to i)ronounee fitting 
eulogy upon the distinguished member of the commission who fell in 
the discharge of his duty. He was one of nature's noblemen; aa 
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Hi;coiiiijliijlicd wiltlier, liriivc in biittlt*, peiitlo »s a cliild iu civil life. 
He was beloved by nil his biotliers of tlio comuiissioii, aud tbe tearof 
sincere legret liaa moistened many im eye aince his untimely <l«ntli. 
Ill another place, and undtT more fitting conditions, doabtless, full jtia- 
ti<ie will be dime to the memory of tliis frallant officer. 

This IB the extent to which, in my Judgment, the part allotted to me 
extends. How well the work of the Ohio commissiou has been iu;c(nii- 
))lit(hed,»ndwjth what nnswervinj^fldellty mid economy the appropriation 
has been expended, will be demonstrated and bett«r illustrated by the 
rejiorts of the secretary and linaueial ofhcer, which are to follow me. 
In tbe dischargeof its duties the commission im« been JealouH of the fiimo 
of Ohio, and, just in appreciating the fnmeof alt the other States. And 
• here let me conclude that it is the fond hope of the Otflo commissiou 
that these monuments, erected upon this great battlefield, shall be 
instrnniental, in some degree, in vinditiatiufr the language of Abraham 
Lincoln, whosaid: 

The luystio vhurds uf riieiiiury, HtrDtoUiti); from ovory linttloliold uiiil ]iatri(it KiAva 
toevpry living beitrt uuil liuiirtliiitunu hII ovur tliis lirund liiiid, ivill yet Hwalt tba 
ohurua of tbe tinioii, n-beu a;;aiii luu(-lii>il, im lurtJy Uii.<y will W, by Iho )it>tl«r aDgtls 
of OUT uittlire. 

[Applanse,] 

General Beatty: Fellow-citizeiis, during the years 1890 and 1891 
James E. Caiupboll was the governor of Ohio. Under his admirable 
admioistratiou of Statti ufl'airs, and with his active eooperaUou aud 
enconrageraent, the general assembly of Ohio made the preliiiiiaary 
provision for the erection of monaments on this battlefield. Governor 
Campbell's reo«rd iii the Na\ y and his sympathetic iuterest in all that 
concerns the Soldier have rendered hiui deservedly popular among 
soldiers [applause], while the high postUoua to which he has been 
atlviinreil in civil life and the great ability displayed by him in the dis- 
cliarq-e of public, duties liuvc made bis name faniiJiiir to the people of 
the whole couutry. I have the lionor to present him to you. [Applause.] 



ADDRESS OF EX-GOVERNOR CAMPBELL. 

Mr. President and rELLOwCinzENS : The message sent by the 
governor of Oliio to the general assembly, asking for the creation of the 
Ohickamauga battlefield commission, contained these words: 

Ohio U rspoi'inlly inti'ri'afc'il in tbis proji'Ct. Tlio conimftndiT of the TTnion army 
At Cbiokiimiiii'^a iiml bis cbicf (if stall' wito f^oui Obfo. Of the thirtei'ii divisioua 
eUEftllfd, flvo wi'ro cumiiiandud by OLio oIKoitb, Thirty -one brigiidea of itifdntry 
and Jlvo of ravnlry took part in the btittli', twolvii of whicli wure commanded bv Ohio 
soldiers. Of tb" tbirty-six b:itt.riiB, ten were from Ohio, The toUl uumber of 
Uoion regiments eogatjud was 158, itud of thoao 44 wore furniabed by Ohio. 

[Applause.] 

More than fifty Ohio monuments now dotting this landscape bear 
abundaut wituess that be niifiht truthfully have added that '■ Chicka- 
mauga was, essentially aud supremely, an Ohio battle." Iu due time 
the commission was apiM)inted. Kvery man upon it shared iu the dan- 
gers and glories of the battlefouglit here thirty-two years ago; and the 
labor of each upon that comuiisslon has beeu a commingling of duty, 
love, and patriotism. Some of them wore the humble blonso of the 
private and others the glittering stars of the general, but each alike is 
entitled to the gratitude and respect of his countrymen now, and of pos- 
tority forever. [Applause.] '. 
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That commission has done its work well. Notbiug lias maiTed its 
career save alone the death of one of its most honored members. It is 
fitting that we pause here a moment to i)ay a deserved tribute to his 
memory. 

Brig. Gen. Ferdinand Van Derveer was born at Middletown, Ohio, 
in 1823, and entered the volunteer service of his eA)untry in May, 1846, 
as a private in the First Ohio Infantry, then organizing for the Mexi- 
can war. Within live months he had risen to lie a captain. His 
company led one of the i^saults at Monterey, and he himself was con- 
spicuous for his bravery. At the close of that war he was elect-ed sheriff 
of Butler County, Ohio, and subsequently pracrticed law until the out- 
break of the rebellion. In the summer of 1861 ho recruited the Thirty- 
fifth Ohio Infantry, but wjis early promoted to the command of a bri- 
gade which had been originally organized by Gen. George H. Thomas, 
and which was always dear to his heart and near to his person in 
battle. [Applause.] 

The career of Ferdinand Van Derveer as the commander of that 
brigade is inextricably interwoven with the glories and triumphs of 
the Army of the Cumberland. He continually rose in fame, until at 
last came those two days here — the bloodiest of that bloody war. UiK>n 
the first day Van Derveer's brigade, after hours of hard fighting, suc- 
cessfully repulsed three attacks of Forrest's division, assisted by two 
brigades of Walker's cori)s. On the second day they went into action 
early, and fought desperately in an unprotected position. The details 
need not be gone into here ; they will be sufficiently preserved for 
posterity by the addresses this day made at the various regimental 
reunions; but the generalship, the nerve, the coolness, and foresight of 
Van Derveer were never better shown tlian just before the line broke 
upon that second day. Later in the day tiie brigade was with Thomas, 
holding that ridge which made him immortal as "The Rock of Chick- 
amauga." 

The historian, reciting the gallant deeds done here by Van Derveer 
and his men, closes the account with these words : 

These were the last shots fired on the battlefield of Chickaniauga by friend or foe. 

All honor to the man who was the last to leave, although ever the first 
to come. [Applause.] While a member of this battlefield commission 
from Ohio, and when sitting upon the common pleas bench in his native 
county, he passed away to the higher court above. Let it be said of 
him as was said of Sir Launcelot of old : 

There thou liest^ that were never matched of none earthly knight's hand ; and then 
were the courtliest knight that ever bear shield * * * and thou were the good- 
liest person that ever came amons press of knights * * ^ and then wore the 
sternest knight to thy mortal foe that ever put spear in rest. 

[Applause.] 

So much for one of the thousands of gallant men who here won imper- 
ishable fame. Time does not permit the deserved eulogy which might 
well be passed upon the others, and yet it would be time gratefully 
spent, for no theme so moves the human heart as that of siege and bat- 
tle. Civilized man can not recall the time when the stirring tales of 
war were not told and retold. In the rude days of tradition, legends of 
martial lore, rehearsed by patriarch or chanted by bard, captivated and 
incited the untutored heart. Written history has preserved in more 
enduring form the latter exploits of man ; yet, its almost unvaried task 
has been to embalm for posterity the chronicles of mortal combat. On 
each of its pages are emblazoned the nodding plume and fluttering 
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liauiiLT. E»(.'li chapU^r deiiictn tlie gbock ot'coiiteiiditjg nrmies. EacU 
volume is but im (ipitoiim iif war. We are promiaed in tlio Ki-eut here- 
after an era of universal peace; but, at the close of the uinoteentfi cen- 
tury, the soldier ia still enthroned oh an iinctnillenged hero. [ Ap|)laii»e.] 
Ballads reconnting deeds of arms iuo yet cixwned over tUo cradle; tlie 
(Iruiuand trumpet have not ceased to tie thecovetwl toys of childhood; 
yontli i» thrilled by bewitching story of march and battle: manhood 
pays eager homage to military fame. 

The Creator, in His flawless economy, wisely endowed His image witb 
tJiis war- waging instinct. The wrath of man has ever been the tuiglity 
engine wlieruby godless and barbarous uations were leveled, ouc hy 
one, and better civilizatiou built upon their inins. Every prayer fur 
the elevation of mankind has been accompanied by saeiifiee upon the 
deep-stained altar of Mars. Every footstep in the weary march toward 
liberty Iiiis left its imprint on bloml-soakcd earth. Thus it came to pa«g 
that when Provideut-e, watching over thi« chosen land, saw fit, at His 
own jiroper time, to root up the fallacy of seceasiou auil wipe out the 
stain of slavery, the old beateu path was followed, and the belligurcDt 
passion of man wrought the beneficent i)urpoBe of Ood. [Aj)plani>e.| 
The political sins of tlie people were cleansed in a sea of blood, under 
whose tarboleiit waves were engulfed the twiu dangers which bad men- 
aced national unity and perpetuity. 

Ab we panso to let memory retrace tliis war, our sohIw are again aa 
stirred by the ^nvid picture of its opttoing sceue that speech seems 
almost to desert us. Then foHowed the farions rush to arms ; the hasty 
eiinipnient au<l hurrit-d march; the harsh and oft-repeated Bhat-k of 
battle; the luimbering ami renumbering of the people — like Israel of 
old — as they sent forth their fresh thousands to refill the ghastly gaps 
wliicli shot and shell bad left; until, after four long, tragic years, D^ath 
grew weiiry of his carnival, and tlie ill-omened Hag, which tyiiilied a 
divided country, went down forever, drenched in the blood of its van- 
quished w(irshi]iers. 

One Itesh from the touching scencsof peace and reunion enacted last 
week in the city of Louisville (iiltogether the most beautiful ei>iso<le iu 
our history), can not forget that, in the portion of our country where 
the palmetto and cypress tower in Inxuriant beauty and the cane and 
cotton nmke tlie scarre<l earth to smile again, there are otlier soldiers 
as brave (IS ours. [Applause. I True it is that they did not read thein- 
Rcri]ttiononoursideof tJieshield, but upon theot her side — that side which 
was turned towaixl them, and which alono they could see; true it is 
tliat, reading thereon the false inscription, and believing it, they fought 
for their beliefs witli a courage and desperation not excelled in human 
warfare [ajiplause] ; but equally true it is that today those same hearts 
beat with the most loyiil and patroitic impulses, however bitter may 
have been the sting of defeat. Tlicir valor and fortitude, when time 
shall have mingled the blood of generations, will become a proud her- 
itage for the common posterity of botli sections. [Api>lause.] 

The scene before us is a reminder that the hour of forgetfnlncss has 
come. Katnrcherself speaks tons iTi no uncertain voice. During these 
briglit days of peace slie has c^)vered the lonely ramparts with hiding 
grasses. Over tiehls where thundered the cannon's deadly roar the 
turtle dove now cooes in soft content. In the forests where musketry 
rattled the silence is broken only by the wild bird's melodious madri- 
gal. The rose and violet exhale their incense, unndndful whether lie 
over whose head they away wore the blue or the gray iu those years so 
long gone by. 
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As we Btiuid, after thirty-two years, upon this field of civil war, sur- 
rounded by the monuinents of both armies, aud amidst their reunited 
survivors, we can fi'eely rejoice that at last the wonderful prophecy of 
Ezekiel has been fulfilled. Hearken to his sublime yet simple words: 

The baud of the Lord was npon me, and carried me out in the spirit of the Lord, 
aud set me down in the midst of the vaUey which was full of bones, 

And Ho said unto mo. Son of man, can these bones live ? And I answered, O Jjord 
God, Thou kuowest. 

Again Ho said unto me, Prophesy upon those bones, and say unto them, O yo dry 
bones, hoar the word of the Lord. 

Thus saith the Lord God unto these bones; Behold, I will cause breath to enter 
into you, and ye shall live: 

So I prophesied as ho commanded me, and the breath came into them, and they 
lived, aud stood up upon their feet, an exceeding great army. 

The word of the Lord came again unto me, saying. 

Moreover, thou son of man, take thee one stick, and write npon it. For Judah, and 
for the children of Israel his companions; then take another stick, and write upon 
it, For Joseph, the stick of E]>hraini, and for all the house of Israel his companions; 

And join them one to another into one stick; and they shall become one in thino 
hand. 

And I will make them one nation in the land. 

Moreover I will make a covenant of peace with them; it shall be an everlasting 
covenant with them ; aud I will place them, aud multiply them, and will set my 
sanctuary in the midst of them for evermore. 

[Great applause.] 

General Beatty. Fellow-citizeus, Judge John S. Gill, who, as a 
boy, had the honor to be a private soldier in MitchelPs brigade. Steed- 
man's division, and the mischance to be severely wounded on Snodgrass 
liidge, will rcfwl you his report as scxjretary of the Ohio Chickamauga 
and Chattauooga National Park commission. 



REPORT OF JUDGE JOHN S. GILL, SECRETARY. 

Mr. President: The State of Ohio had 55 organizatious engaged at 
the battle of Chickamauga — 42 regiments of infautry, 3 regiments of 
cavalry, batteries, and 1 battalion of sharpshooters. 

The general assembly of Ohio, by act of date May 4, 1891, authorized 
the governor to appoint a commission, consisting of eight ex-Union sol- 
diers of the State who partici[>ated in the battle, to select sites and erect 
suitable historic monuments and tablets on the field of Chickamauga to 
organizations engaged in the battle, and provided an appropriation 
to defray expenses. His Excellency Governor James E. Campbell, on 
the 5th day of May, 1891, appointed on that commission Gen. John 
Beatty, Gen. Ferdinand Van Derveer, Gen. C. II. Grosvenor, Gen. 
Aquila Wiley, Capt. J. C. McElroy, of the Eighteenth Ohio; J. S. Gill, 
of the One liundred and twenty-first Ohio; Andrew Jackson, of the 
Ninety-fourth Ohio, and Frederick Wendell, of the Ninth Ohio. In 
December, 1892, His Excellency Governor William McKinley appointed 
Col. James Watson, of the Fortieth Ohio, to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of General Van Derveer. The commission organized by 
electing Gen. John Beatty, president; J. S. (jill, secretary; Capt. J. C. 
McElroy, corresponding secretary and treasurer; and entered at once 
upon its trust. It made its first visit to the field in November, 1891* 
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Tlie field waa Imgrely iv dense forest; but witli tbe aid of the official 
reports, maps, eimrred trues, and traces of breastworks a part of the 
lines were easily determiued. Tlie National Coroininsion were present, 
and, witli tlieir assistance and tbe recollection of citiiiens, tbe old roa<!H 
and lines were in part determined. Representatives of Ohio regiments, 
and of those of other States Nortli and South, aided materially in 
establisIdDg tbe lines on the entire ticld. 

Ohio was the first State to take steps to establish the sites where her 
troops were engaged. She had troops iu every Union division bat one, 
and in nearly every Union brigade on the field, and it was necessary to 
estabtiah the lines on the whole field to locate her own. Ohio ti-uops 
wei'e engaged from Reed's Bridge to Lee & (rordon's mill, and extended 
south to Glass's mill, and from McDonald's bouse to Widow Glenn's, 
and oil Sundgrass Kidge from Vittitoc's bouse to Haitcer llill. 

In pursuance of its tni»t, th(> commission made several visits to the 
field, and wo confidently believe the sites selected for tbe flfly-flve 
moniuneiits and the fifty-three tablets are historically correct. 

Our work is now done. The part tbe volunteer soldiery of Ohio bore 
on this ensanguined field is told by these endnring monuments. Here 
may they ever stanil, sacred to the memory of the heroes of a cause just, 
triumphant, silently teaching patriotic lessons of obedience to law, devo- 
tion to the Union, and love for the old flag. [Applause.] And may 
fntui-e generations, North and South, cherish these memorials as their 
ohoicest legacy. [Axtplause.] 

General Bbatty. Capt. Joseph U. MuHlroy, who commanded a 
comjiauy in tbe Eighteenth Ohio Infantry, from the beginmng of the 
battle of Chick^mauga until the la^t shot wiis fired, will now read his 
report as treiiscrer of the commission. 



REPORT OF THE TREASURER. 

Mr, PRESinEKT AND CITIZENS OK OHIO: Tty the same act of tbe 
Ohio legislature that iuithorized the governor to appoint a commission, 
the sum of dri,000 viia appropriated to meet expenses while it was 
prosecuting the ])reliminary work of locating lines of battle and sites 
for monuments. Tlie law authorized the commission to invite members 
of regiments and artillery companies who served in the battle to assist 
in finding these locations, and to ex|)end not to exceed $^,500 of the 
fund ill paying their necessary expenses while so empIoye<l. 

Fifty-two survivors of the battle were called upon to assist in this 
work, and their ex|)en.ses — traveling and hotels, while so engaged — 
were paid by the commission out of the Stutfi fund. 

The preliminary work was advanced as lapidly us the improvements 
then being made by the park commissioners would permit. More than 
three years, bowc\'<T, clapse<I after the appropriation was made before 
tbe locatmns bad all been de<ridcd u|K>n luid received the approval of 
the National Commission as historicnlly accurate. 

The commission made fi-equciit visits to the battlefield, expending 
mouths in lalior and research, so that the $5,000 appropriated for the 
preliminary work bad all been expended by the time the sites were 
located and the rontra^'ls lor the erection of monuments and tablets 
bad been CJmijtleted. 

An itemized siccount of this has been approved by an auditing 
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committee and placed on file in the office of the auditor of state at 
Columbus. 

The further sum of $90,000 was appropriated by an act of the seven- 
tieth general assembly passed April 6, 1893. Under this act forty-five 
regimental monuments were authorized to be erected upon this military 
park, to cost not to exceed $1,500 each, and nine monuments to artillery 
companies and one to sharpshooters, to cost not to exceed $1,000 each. 
Fifty-five monuments in all. 

The law further provided that tablets should be erected to show where 
the regiments and batteries were engaged in the battle at other i)oints 
than those marked by the monuments. Fifty-three granite tablets 
have been erected at a cost of $39 each. 

The fitlby-five monuments and fifty- three tablets are completed and in 
place. They have been inspected by the commission and accepted as 
in all respects according to the contracts. They have also received the 
approval of the commissioners in charge of the National JVIilitsiry Park. 

Warrants have been drawn against the fund last appropriated and 
payments have been made as follows: 

For 45 regimental monnments, at $1,470 each $66, 150. 00 

10 monnments to artiUery companies and Hharpshooters, at $970 each 9, 700. UO 

53 tablets, at $39 each 2,067.00 

For 56 bronze seals, bearing coat of arms of Ohio, at $15 each 840. 00 

Incidental expenses of the commission while prosecuting the work 3, 975. 21 

Total amount expended 82,732.21 

Leaving a balance of $7,267.79 unexpended, an amount more than 
ample to meet all future expenses, including the sum recjuired to pub- 
lish the report of the commission. 

The fifty-five monuments and fifty-three tablets have been received 
and paid for according to the provisions of the law and the agreements 
in each case. No claim or claims are known to exist against the State 
on account of these memorials. 

In the execution of this important trust, it has been the purpose of 
the commission to provide a class of monuments of suflicient artistic 
merit and to locate them upon this great battlefield with such a degree 
of historical accuracy as will reflect credit upon the State. 

In all transactions involving the disbursement of public funds rules 
of economy have been observed. The best value possible has been 
secured to the State for money expended, without favor or affection. 

General Beatty. Gen. Aquila Wiley, whose gallantry on this 
battlefield was only excelled by his gallantry on Missionary Ridge, hivs 
devoted months of patient labor to the work of selecting sites for Ohio 
monuments. To do this accurately he was comi)elled to read and care- 
fully compare the reports of the commanding officers of both armies. 
In brief, if any credit is due the Ohio commission for the painstaking 
accuracy with which the work assigned it has been performed, the 
credit mainly belongs to General Wiley and Captain McElroy. 

Judge Gill. "That's right." [Applause.] 

General Bbatty. They have been conscientious, persistent, and in- 
defatigable in their efforts to carry out faithfully the will and wishes of 
the people of Ohio. General Wiley will make the concluding address 
to you on behalf of the commission, and will be followed by a gentle- 
man so favorably and generally known to the i>eople of the United 
States that it would be a waste of time and words to give him [great 
applause] a formal introduction to an American audience. 
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ADDRESS OF GEN. AQUIU WILEY. 

Mr. Tbesident, Comeadf.s, and Fkli.ow-Citis:ens : I i>n»pose, for 
a few minutes, to cou»ider the battle uf Obi<^kaiimuf;a fVotii a military 
jioiutof \iew, witUout reference to the uioml or political iasnes involved 
in tlio war. To form a correct judgment in regai-d to the Itattle, it ib 
necessary to nnderstaiid flic objet't and puriwseH of the canipai^ in 
■which it occurred and the strategic movcjs tiiat led up to it on tlie part 
of both of the tiontending armies. At the inception of the campaign 
General Hallcck was commander in chief of the Union armies. ITie 
taak assigned to Genenil Bosecraiis ia very clearly set forth in a com- 
munication fVom hiui, under diite of July 25, in which he says: 

Tlie UHiftt objeot yoii will have in view i* to drive Br«|jK from east Toiuwanwi 
liefofB be I'HD be menlbrcetl by JubaaliiD, Tbere ia it large loynl piiiialstion tlicra 
ready tu detlai-e for tbu rnjou. Tlio President has repeateilly (miniisod tbe.'^i.- iH>opl# 
leliel'.UiUd baa repentedly and repeatedly urged tbat forest for tbispurpune bopuabtd 
forward. 

Bosecrans, in replying to this communication, nnder dale of August 
1, after setting forth thedilliciilties and obstacles to beovereome, SHyn: 

To uilvLLiioo in tbe face uf (bose ob8tao1(^8 ia not tbe only uor evou the most impor- 
tant point Id tbe problenj. We mnat bo advance as never to reeedo. Tbo vititMU 
Bay, and not witbout JuBtice^ " Wbip our urDjIes, and tbeD, wLen we no longer fear 
tbeir retnm tu power, we will Bbow you that we are satisfied to be in the I'nion: 
but until you do that we are net safe Itoui proacriplion.'' Not only bo, but Ibis muHt 
be done in view of tbe poesibility of J ubnatoo joining Rragg. 

In the language which be pnts into the mouths of tlie citizens of 
east Tennessee he but gives expression to his own views. From this 
correspondence it in clear that Itoaeeraus made Dragg's army (and not 
Ghiittanoogft, as is sometimes asserterf) the objective of his campaign 
JapjilanaeJ; not wifli the viisw merely of nuineuveriiig or driving it out 
of eiist TenuesKce, but with the view of fighting a battle to destroyer 
injui-e it to such an extent as to disqualify it for again invading its 
territory. 

Baving this object in view, he croweed the Tennessee Biver, with the 
main body of his army, at Bridgeimrt and Shellmound. The crossing 
. was effected from August 20 to Sejitember 4, without opposition. Un 
the 8th his headtinarters were at Trenton. He had learned in the 
meantime that Itragg had been reenfor<;ed by Buekner, with about 
Q,(H>0 troops, and by Joe Johnston, by a force then variously estimated 
at iroiii 10,000 to 20,000. At about 3.30 a. m. of the 9tli he received 
the report that Chattanooga had been evacuated. Before daylight he 
hiid issued his orders to his cori)s commanders and to his chief of cav- 
alry, all designed to cut oil' the retreat of Bragg's army, and to force 
it into battle. On the Kith he moved his headquarters to C'hatt»- 
iiooga. For the next two days he was somewhat mystitied by Bragg's 
mo^'emcnts. All reports received iiidicatetl that he was retreating on 
Bonie. Bnigg, no doubt, designed to create that impression. The 
onlcr for the movement of his army was very artfully worded to that 
end. On September 12 Bosecraiis ascertained that Bragg hod concen- 
trated at Lafnyette, and that on the 11th he had attacked the head of 
Thomas's column in front of IJng Gap. At this time Crittenden, with 
the Twenty-first Corps, was concentrated at Lee and Gordon's mill; 
Thomas, with the Fourteenth Corps, in the Chattanooga Valley in front 
of Stevens Gap, and McCook, with the Twentieth Corps, at Alpine, 
about 20 miles south of Thomas's position. Tbe same day he directed 
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General Thomas to order McGook to close in on his right, and informed 
him that he would order Crittenden to attack as soon as he could be 
got into position to do so. On the 13th he left Chattanooga for General 
Thomas's headquarters, having assurance that McCook, with two divi- 
sions of his corps, would be with or near Thomas by the evening of that 
day. Before leaving Chattanooga he sent a written order to Granger 
at Bridgex)ort to move with all haste with his command and take post 
at Rossville, ''to hold himself in readiness to support Crittenden in 
case he attacks or is attacked, and in case of an engagement in front 
to close up toward the sound of battle." Rosecrans had given up all 
hope of aid froin Burnside. He was apprehensive that reenforcements 
would be sent to Bragg from Lee's anny, and he sought to force the 
battle before they could reach him. 

In consequence of some misunderstanding as to the route to be taken, 
McCook's corps did not reach Thomas's position until the 17th. But 
for this misadventure the battle would probably have been fought and 
decided before the arrival of Longstreet's corps and the brigades of 
Gregg and McNair. On the 15th information was received by Eose- 
crans that three divisions of Lee's army were on their way to join 
I^ragg. On the ICth he learned that these reenforcements had reached 
Atlanta. In the meantime, while awaiting the arrival of McCook's 
corps, ho employed two divisions of Crittenden's corps in guarding 
the fords of the Chickamauga above Lee & Gordon's mill. Having 
become satisfied that Bragg was maneuvering to turn his left, he 
ordered a counter movement to the left, guarding well the fords of the 
Chickamauga. This movement began on the 17th and continued 
throughout the 18th. On the 17th he established his headquarters at 
Crawfish Spring. During the night of the 18th Thomas continued his 
movement to the left, arriving at the Kelly farm on the morning of the 
19th. During theafternoon and nightof the 18th Rosecrans learned that 
Wilder and Minty had been driven from Alexander's and Ileed's bridges, 
and that Bragg had effected a crossing, but in what force was not 
known. On the 19th he established his headquarters at the Widow 
Glenn's. 

When General Thomas moved the divisions of Brannan and Baird 
eastward, on the Keed's Bridge and Alexander's Bridge roads, on the 
morning of the 19th, it was not with the intention of bringing on a 
battle. He had then no knowledge that more than a brigade of Con- 
federate tro<)i)8 had yet crossed the river. The movement was in the 
nature of a reconnaissance, and with a view to the capture of this bri- 
gade. It was not until about 11 a. m. that it was ascertained that Bragg 
had crossed the river in force. The fighting of the 19th was desultory, 
and not in accordance with any general order of battle. On the Union 
side it was an eifort to develop the strength and position of the enemy. 
On the part of the Confederates, to gain ground upon which to deploy 
their army and room to maneuver by their right. 

At 3 p. m. of the 19th it might fairly be said that Kosecrans had 
outmaneuvered and outfought his adversary at all points. He had de- 
feated or evaded all efforts to beat him in detail and to turn his left 
flank and compel him to fight with his base uncovered, and had drawn 
Bragg into a false position, in the bend of the river, between lieeds 
Bridge and Dalton's Ford, in which he had neither room to deploy nor 
maneuver, and from which it required much desperate and hard fight- 
ing into the night of the 19th to extricate himself. But at 3 p. m. the 
tide turned, and from that until the close of the battle for the day the 

S. Rep. a37 22 
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advautiigOK gained were decidedly witli the Confederat«a. It was aaeer- 
liiined during this day'H battle thut tiie forces of Longstreet »Qd tJie 
bi'igndes of (Iregg and McNair were on tlie field. 

Un the 20th Jtosecraus decidi-d to tight a defeuaivo battle. Tlie 
trooi»8 at daylight, without orders, threw up barriuades. They were 
witliont axe» or iuti'eQcfaing tools. The barricades were constructed of 
fences, fallen timber, and whatever could be found at hand suitable for 
the piirjwse. Bragg renewed his eO'orta to turn Itosecrans^B left aud to 
intervene between hiiu ivnd Chattanooga, At first Breckluridge, who 
waw the right of the attacking force, onttlanked the loft of our Jiue aud 
met with some success; but by noon all the assaults by the right wiug 
of the Confederate aniiy bad been efl'ectually i-epnlsed, with heiivy loss 
to them and but sliglit loss to the Union forc«s. The tide of battle 
seemed to have tnrned again in our favor. At iioou their left wing 
aesanlted. The first attempt on our extreme right, which was llie 
strongest part of our line, did not succeed ; but the center, having beeji 
weakened by the withdrawal of Wood's division at the beginning of 
the assault, through some misconception of orders, offered but feeble 
resistance. In an hour ouo-thii-d of our army was driven from the field, 
with the loss of about thirty pieces of artillery aud some prisoners. 
The assanl t was made in splendid form, with great gallantry, intrepiditj-, 
and persistency ; nevertheless, an accident, which could not bo foreseon 
or provided against,largely contributed to its success. The left center 
drifted into position on Snodgrass Bidge, to which also came dutacb- 
nieuts from the bixiken organizations of the right. From 1 to 5 p. m. 
the Confederate left continued its assaults, but without gaining any 
further Uflvantage. 

Uu the ui^ht of the 19th Itosecrans issued ii \rritten order ti> Gran^w, 
directing hiui to support Thouia.s in the next daj-'a battle. About 3 
ji. m,, , just as the Confederates were gainingpossessionof the next ridge 
on the right, Granger arrived with two brigades of Steedman's division, 
charged, gained, occujiied, anrl held that position. Shortly after i 
p. m. General Thomas, having learned the extent of the disaster to onr 
right, det'idod to withdraw to Hossvillo, and issued orders preparatory 
to tlnit movement. Wiiile its execution was in progress, at sunset, the 
Confederates renewed their attacks on the extreme right and left of 
onr line, thus adding several hundred to the prisoners iireviously 
taken. 

Let us now tui'ii our attention to Bragg's movements. His plan of 
cauiitaign may be stated in few words. It was to lure Koseerans to 
ci»BS the river below Chattanooga; not to jn-eveiit Ills crossing, as 
B»mi« have imagined ; U> avail himself of liis interior lines of operation; 
to concentrate a force superior in numbers; beat him in detail, if possi- 
ble, duriiifT his preliminary movements, aiid, failing in that, to compel 
him to light a battle under such circumstances that defeat would nec- 
essarily involve the destruction of his army; tlien to turn ui>on Born- 
side, t)vcrwhelm him, and thus reoccnpy Tennessee aud Kentucky. On 
the -1st of August he hud become satisfied that the crossing would be 
Mnide below Chattitnooga, and telegraphed to General Johnstou to that 
efl'ect, asking for assistance. On the 22d Johnston answereil, prom- 
ising to send two divisions for a battle. On the same dato Bragg 
wrote to General Jlill that hia plan was " to await development of the 
enemy, and when his i)oint of attack is ascertained, to neglect all 
smaller affairs aiul fall on him with his whole force." Although he 
knew thus early of the phizes at which the crossing was to be eB'ected, 
he made no attempt whatever to resist it, but ordered the troops in 
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observation at these points to retire on the approach of the Union 
army. 

On the 28th of August he obtained from Eichmond a modification of 
the order making east Tennessee a separate department and placing 
General Buckner, its commander, subject to his orders for strategic pur- 
poses. Soon after he ordered Buckner to join liis right, thus yielding 
east Tennessee to Burnside without resistance. 

Johnston's troops arrived on the 28th of August. On the 4th of Sep- 
tember Bragg wrote to Hill, informing him that two corps of our army 
had crossed at Shellmound and Bridgeport, and advising that he cross 
the river above Chattanooga and crush the corps oijposite, suggesting 
means to eftect the crossing. In this letter he intimated that if the 
crossing was deemed impracticable he would draw Crittenden to the 
south side of the river. On the 5th of September arrangements had 
been completed for the transfer of Longstreet's corps. On the 6th the 
order for the evacuation of Chatta.nooga was issued. The evacuation 
was nojt forced, but was voluntary on the part of Bragg and purely for 
strategic purposes. Having found it impracticable or inexpedient to 
cross the river for the destruction of Crittenden's corps, Bragg sought 
to draw it across where it might be attacked and destroyed before 
other portions of the army could come to its relief. On the 12th of Sep- 
tember he issued an order to Polk directing him to attack it in detail, 
but the vigilance of Kosecrans defeated the movement. The corps was 
concentrated on the west side of the Chickamauga before Polk could 
stiike. 

The campaign of Bragg was brilliant in conception and strategically 
faultless. His fame as a soldier, which is now a part of the common 
heritage of a reunited people, will grow with the growing years. 
[Applause.] That of llosecrans was bold, enterprising, and vigorous. 
J3y his vigilance and sound judgment he anticipated and countered 
every movement of his adversary. Throughout he exhibited the high- 
est degree of moral courage. That he failed of accomplishing all he 
attempted was no fault of his own, nor was it due to any lack of the 
highest soldierly qualities of the army he commanded. It was attribu- 
table to the superior advantages for rapid concentration which interior 
lines afforded his adversary, and to the total failui*e of support and 
cooperation on the pait of Burnside, on which he had been told, at the 
commencement of the campaign, he could rely. 

One thing was demonstrated by the war beyond all controversy — that 
the United States, as it existed in 1861, w«as the first power in the world 
in military strength and material resources. No other country in modern 
times has been able to maintain in the field such large armies for so 
great a length of time. The consequences of a war of such magnitude 
can not be confined to the limits of the nation immediately involved. 
It marks an ei)och in the ever-advancing progress and development of 
the civilization of mankind. It originates new movements among the 
nations of the earth, or gives a new direction or fresh impetus to those 
already begun. It has changed, and is rapidly further changing, the 
condition of affairs throughout the world. Fifteen millions of people 
born and reared under the civilization of the Old World have, since the 
close of the war, been attracted to our shores to be trained in the ways, 
educated in the methods, and imbued with the spirit of American insti- 
tutions. [Api>lause.] Fifteen millions are an empire in then^elves. 
History records no such migration, no such peaceful, voluntary change in 
the lives, customs, and institutions of so large a body of people in so brief 
a period. Imperial France and Austria relinquished and abandoned 
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tlioir liesipia on Mexico. Brazil and Franco have laiil a»ide the robes 
of imperialiain, ami arrayed themselves iu the habiliments of oar newer 
civilization. ( Applaufle. I The elective franchise has been extended in 
Kngland, and the EngliBti {iress has recently been earnestly discussing 
the <]iiesrioii whether the Ijpper House of Parliament can uot be dis- 
pensed with. The nniflcatioii of Germany and Italy will bo found tob« 
not merely siibseriuciit to, but consequent uijon, the unification of the 
United States. A new Itepablio has riaen in the midst of the Paeiflc 
Japan, touched by tlte inspiration of your achievements, has broken 
down the barriers that have heretofore exclnded her and the far East 
froiu commercial intercourse with the world. [Applause.] Tho waters 
of the I'acifio Ocean, placid and serene since creation's dawn, their sur- 
face seldom broken but by the winds of heaven, now boil like a pot as 
they are incessantly churned with tho screws and paddles of the fleet 
messengers of your commerce. [Applanse.] Japan and China, that 
prior to the wnr seemed as remote from us as though situated on nnotlier 
planet, have been brought closer to every part of this oontineiit than 
w»s any part of Europe thrco-quiirters or a century ago. 

The increase in the strengtlt and rcsoar«es of our own country i.i not 
to be comprehended in the mere increase of i>opulation. The political 
ei'onoiniet telle us that the American laborer produces 50 per cent more 
than the laborer of any ofhei- country. This is generally attribnled ta 
the employment of labor-saving macbinery. It is a false sohition of the 
pi-obiem. It is due, rather, to an intenaiiied energy, born of higher hopes 
and lottier aspirations. [Applause.] To say that we surpass all others 
in labor-saving inventions is but another way of saying that we surpass 
all others in intelle<'tnal energy and activity. This intetlex^tnal energy 
and activity is not limited merely to mechanical iurentious; it displays 
itself in every Bphereofiutdleetnaleflort; in theeonstmction of trans' ' 
continental and internafional railroiids and interoccanic canals; in de- 
vices for deepening tho clianuelB of your navigable rivers; in projects for 
draining the lakes and swamps of Florida and irrigating the arid iilains 
of the far West; in searchingfor and developing the hidden treasures of 
the earth; in building industriii! cities; in schemes for utilizing the jwwer 
of Niagara; in the development of light, heat, and nmtive powertosni)ply 
the want-s of millions of ]>eople; in tlie erection of buildings that rival 
the Tower <if Babel in altitude; in attaching wings to the heels of onr 
people, so that they fly througli our streets and along our highways with 
the sjveed and gi'aee of a bird, aiul in devising motors that shall i>ropeI 
your trains of cars at tlie rate of 150 miles an hour. Telephones, stenog- 
raphy, and typewriting, tliose ])on'erful stimulants of intelleetnal activ- 
ity, nie ejiidemic in the land. These things are uot merely snbseqnent 
to the war; they are part of its logical consequences. No other period 
iu the world's history has seen such rapid advancement. [Ap])lanse.| 

On thootlier hand, with two great republics existing here, side by Bide, 
each jealous of its rights, sensitive of its honor, apt at arms, endowetl 
with a martial si)irit uiisnrpaased in any age of the world, and each at 
liberty to form such Kuropean alliances as int^-rcst might dictate or 
necessity require, American civilization, instead of becoming, as it seems 
destined to be, the dominant civilization of the world, would have become 
but the football of European diplomacy. 

We are not here to indulge in melancholy reflections or vain regrets 
for the past, but to rejoice in the realities of the present and the grander 
possibilities of the future. No other nation ever eiyoyed such oppor- 
tnnities for influencing, by its literature, its arts, its commerce, by 
colonization, and, if need be, by its arms, the world's destiny. The 
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eyes of the whole world are on you. Not a book is written worth the 
reading, nor a word spoken worth the utterance, that is not immedi- 
ately translated into all languages. The submarine telegrapli, that 
combined product of Ameri(»an genius and American enterprise, keeps 
the world informed of your daily thought and activities. This monu- 
mented battlefield, intended to commemorate the valor of the soldiers 
of all sections of the Union, will but accentuate the power and great- 
ness of a reunited people and illustrate the sublime faith of the nation 
in its own destiny and its inflexible purpose to fulfill it. [Applause.] 
I am charged by the members of our commission with the duty of 
reporting to you, sir [the governor of Ohio], the fulfillment of the trust 
committed to us. In the discharge of it we have been greatly aided, 
both in choice of designs and sites for the monuments, by the repre- 
sentatives of the organizations whose services they are intended to 
commemorate. In many instances organizations fought in so many dif- 
ferent positions that it was difficult to decide upon the site for the mon- 
ument. In such cases we have endeavored to choose the position in 
which the organization rendered its most important service, or met with 
its heaviest loss, without regard to the prominence of the site upon the 
field. We are under great obligations to all members of the National 
Commission and all connected with it for their kind, courteous, and 
patient assistance in all our work. We indulge the hope that the 
results of our labor may meet your approval and be satisfactory to all 
the citizens of our State, especially to all who participated in the battle. 
[Great applause.] 

Governor McKinley was received with great applause, and spoke as 
follows: 



ADDRESS OF GOVERNOR WILLIAM M'KINLEY. 

Mr. President, Members of the Ohio Ohickamauoa I^ational 
Park Co3imission, Ladies and Gentlemen: I receive the Ohio 
monuments from your hands, in behalf of the State of Ohio, to be dedi- 
cated as a perpetual memorial to the Ohio soldiers who fought on this 
field. I can not forbear, in this public manner, to express to the com- 
mission the thanks of the State, whose representative it has been, for 
the able and satisfactory performance of its duties. It ha« executed 
the trust confided to it with singular intelligence and patience and 
fidelity, and will enjoy the lasting gratitude of the people of Ohio. 

My fellow-citizens, nearly a third of a century ago this place was a 
field of war, and the scene of an awful and disastrous two-days' battle. 
We come back after these long years^ which have been years of momen- 
tous import to our country and to civilization, to unite in the dedica- 
tion of this great battlefield as a national park, which shall forever 
memorialize the valor of the American solder and testify to the strength 
and glory of the American Union. [Applause.J The opposing forces 
here were fairly matched. American met American. The Confederate 
somewhat outnumbered the Union, but in determination and courage 
neither was at a disadvantage. Both were equal in persistence and 
prowess. The commanders on both sides were among the most skillful 
and distinguished of their respective armies. They were military 
giants, in command of mighty forces; and the conflict waged here was 
one which has few parallels in the history of the wars of the world. 

In many respects the battle of Ghickamauga was unlike any other 
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battle of ibe great civil war. The gatawayin (Iib laonn tains was to be ■ 
either won or lost here. Wliil« th« siiecesH of the I'uion army vat , 
extreniely imj)orfant to the L'nioii cause, the overthrow of the C'nion 
army here and the holding of this territory were iudiapenaable to the I 
snccesH of the Coufederate causp. It was a desperate strnggle for the 
master)'; and, Htandhig now npon tliis Held, the former scene of so 
much blood and carnage, recalling all that liapi>ened here and all that 
was done here, we are filled with increased interest and ustonishment. 
and stirred to the deptlmwith admiration for Iheconrage, valor, and 
euduranc<^ of those engaged on both nides of the line. [ Applanse.] 

Oliio is here to-day because her (utizen soldiery was licre then. 
lAppianse.] We are here, not as then, with arms in onr hands, hiit 
with fVaternal afiection in onr hearts. [Applause.] We are here, the 
invited guests of the nation; liere to dedicate tins Held, not to war 
or to paasiou, but to peace and anion which can never be broken. 
[Applause.] Well may Ohio feel a patriotic pride in theae dedicatory 
ceremonies. Her soldiers were here in great battle pageant, represent- 
ing every arm of the military service. Her soldiers constitnted quite 
one-fifth of all those engaged on this bloody field in defense at tho 
Union. Let me call the roll of regiments and orgauizatioiia which par- 
ticipated here and suffered here. They can not nil respond; but if they 
conid but speak to-<lay Irom their silent muster there would be none 
among the missing, but all accounted for. 

Tlte infantry regiments were the First, commanded by Lieut. CfJ. 
Basset Langdon; the tSecund, by Lieut. Ool. Obadiah 0. Maxwell; the 
Sixth, by Gol. Nicholas L.Anderson: theKinth,byOol, OustaveKaui- 
merling; the Tenth, by Lieut. Col. William W. Ward: the Kleventh, 
by Ool. Philander P. Lane; the Thirteenth, by Lieut. Col. Blhanon U. 
Mast; the Fourteenth, by Lieut. Col. Henry D. Kingsbury; the Fif- 
teenth, by Lieut. Col. Frank Askew; the Seventeenth, by Col. J^urbiii 
Ward; the Eighteenth, by Lieut. Col. C. H. (Jrosvenor [applause] ; the 
Nineteenth, by Lieut. Ool. Henry (J. Stratton ; the Tweuty-tirst, by 
Lieut. Col. D. M. Stoughton ; the Twenty-fourth, by Col. David J. Hig- 
gin.s; the Twenty-sixth, by Lieut. Col. William H. Young; the Thirty- 
first, by Lieut, Col. Frederick W. Lister; the Thirty-third, by Col. Os»'ar 
F. Moore: the Thirty-fifth, by Lieut. Col. Henry V. Boynton, the father 
of this S])Iendid park [applause]; the Thirty-sixth, by Col. William G. 
Jones; the Fortieth, by Lieut. Col. William Jones; the gallant Forty- 
first — and I 8i>eak of it, because it was commaiidod by the 8])lendi<l 
orator who lost a limb fighting for his country, and who was your orator 
just before 1 took the stand-by Col. Aquila Wiley [applause]; the 
Forty-ninth, by Maj. S. F. Gray; the Fifty-flrat, by Col. Kiehard W. 
McClain; the Fifty-second, by Maj. James T. Holmes; the Fifty -ninth, 
by Lieut. <,'oI. Granville A. Frambes; the Sixty-fourth, by Col. Alex- 
ander Moll vainc ; the Sixty-fifth, by Lieut. Col. H. N. Whitbeck; the 
Sixty-ninth, by Lieut Col. Joseph H. lirigham ; the Seventy- fourth, by 
Capt. Joseph Fisher; the Eighty-ninth, by Col. Caleb Carlton; the 
Ninetieth, by Ool. Charles Ilipi>ey; the Ninety-second, by Col. Benja 
min D, Fearing; the Ninety-third, by Col. Hiram Strong; the Ninety- 
fourth, by Maj. K. P. Hutchins; the Ninety-seventh, by Lieut. Col. 
Milton Barnes [applause] ; the Ninety-eighth, by Capt. M. J. TTrquhart ; 
the Ninety-ninth, by Col. Peter T. Swaiiic; the One hundred and first, 
by Lient. Ool. John Messuer; the One hnndred and fifth, by Maj. 
George T. Perkins; the One hnndred and thirteenth, by Lient. Ool. 
Darius B. Warner; the One hnndred and t wen ty-fir^t, by Lieut. Ool. 
Henry B. Banning; the One hundred and twenty-foarth, by OoL Oliver 
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H. Payne; the One hundred and twenty-fifth, by Col. Emerson Opdycke. 
The regiments of cavalry were the First, by Lieut. Col. Valentine 
Cuppj the Third, by Lieut. Col. C. B. Seidel; the Fourth, by Lieut. 
Col. O. P. Eobie. There was also the First Battalion of Ohio Sharp- 
shooters. There were also the following batteries of the First Regiment 
of Ohio Light Artillery: Battery A, by Cap t. Wilbur F. Goodspeed 
[a])phiuse]; Battery B, Lieut. Norman A. Baldwin; Battery C, by 
Lieut. Marco B. Gary; Battery F, by Lieut. Charles J. Cockerell; Bat- 
tery G, by Cai)t. Alexander Marshall; Battery M, by Capt. Frederick 
Shultz. And, finally, there was the Independent Batteries: The Sixth 
Ohio, by Capt. Cullen Bradley ; the Eighteenth Ohio, by Capt. Charles 
Alesliire; the Twentieth Ohio, by Capt. Edward Grosskopff. In all, 
there were forty-two regiments of infantry, three regiments of cavalry, 
a battalion of sharpshooters, and nine batteries of artillery, making a 
total of fifty-five Ohio organizations. [Applause.] This was Ohio^s 
contribution to this historic battle, fought on this historic field. 

Ohio had a larger representation here than upon any other field of 
the war. Her soldiers were in every battle, siege, assault, and skirmish 
from Bull Kun to Appomattox Court-House [applause], and no history 
of the war can ever be written which will not record the splended serv- 
ices of Ohio's volunteer army of 1861-18G5. [Great applause.] They 
did heroic service upon every field. But upon this field a larger num- 
ber of Ohio soldiers were concentrated than upon any other field of the 
war; and upon no other was there a higher exhibition of soldierly valor 
or vigor than here. Ohio had more soldiers hero than came from any 
other State of the Union, on the Union side, and had more soldiers here 
than came from any State of the Confedera<*y, except Tennessee alone. 
Some of Ohio's most illustrious officers were in command of corps, divi- 
sions, brigades, and regiments, who gave direction upon every part of 
this wide-stretching field. General Kosecrans [applause], a graduate 
of great distinction at the United States Military Academy at West 
Point, in 1842, and who served in the Army until 1854, was the com- 
mander in chief of the Union forces, and was an honored citizen of our 
own State. He entered the volunteer service as colonel of the Twenty- 
third Ohio Volunteer Infantry. I recall him with peculiar tenderness 
and respect. He was the first colonel of the regiment to which I 
belonged, and my boy ideal of a great soldier, and I gladly here to-day, 
in this i)ublic presence, and in this public manner, pay him my tribute 
of love for his tender qualities, which endeared him to me, and the high 
soldierly qualities which won the gratitude of the State and nation, for 
his magnificent services to the Union cause. [Applause.] Ohio is proud 
of "Old Kosey " [applause], and in his old age and declining years 1 beg 
him to know, in his distant home on the Pacific, that he enjoys the 
afiectionate regard of his old State, which will guard his name and 
fame forever. [Great applause.] General Garfield, his chief of staff 
[applause], was also from Ohio. The noble part he bore here shines in 
the history of our country. 

Gen. James Bamett [applause], another Ohio man, was the chief of 
artillery; and thefamous fighting McCook family [applause] were here. 
Gen. Alexander McDowell McCook commanded the Twentieth Corps; 
Col. Dan. McCook, the Second Brigade, Second Division, Reserve 
Corps; Col. Ed. McCook, the First Division, First Cavalry Corps, and 
Gen. Philip Sheridan [applause], another Ohio man, commanded the 
Third Division of the Twentieth Army Corps, whose services here, and 
upon other noted fields, covered him with imperishable fame. Gen. 
John Beatty [applause], the honored president of the Ohio commission, 
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and to whom and bis aasociaten the State owes much for this patriotic 
dedk'atinii, uoniniiuided the Tinit Biigadti, First DiviBJou, Fourt«e>utli 
Army (Jorjis; Cul. John U. Gounell, Fii'st Brigade, HecoDd Diri^uu, 
Foiii-teunth Army Corps. [Applansu.] Col. Ferdinand "Van I>erveer 

tapliluase] Gominauded the Thiid Brigade, Fourteenth Amiy Corps. 
)ther iMimmandera were (ien. William 11. Lytle, First Brignde, Third 
Division, Twetitietii Ai-uiy (.'orps, killed on this lield Septonil»er 20, ' 
1863; tJen. Thomas J. Wood, First Divinioii, Twenty-first Array Corjis; 
Geu. Sam. Beatty, First Brigndo, Third Division, Twenty-flrKt Army ■ 
Corps; Gen. George Crook, the Second CavaJry Division, and (Jen. 
James B, Steedmnn Jappiausel, the First Divisiou of the Iteser^-e , 
Corps; Col. John G. Mitchell, Seooud Brigade, Fiist Division of the 
Iteeerve Corps [applause] ; (ien. W. B. Ilazen, Second Brigade, SevoDil 
Division, Twenty -flret Army Corps [applanse]; Col. Charles G. ilHrkcr, 
Third Bripade, Fii-st Division, Twenty-fii'st Army Corps. 

Gen. William H. Lytle and Col. Valentine Cupp, First Ohio i 'avalry, 
were among the lield oflicers killed. General Lytle foil while unikiug 
a saprenic e&'ort, with bis brigade, lo relieve tlie disaster on the Cuiou 
right, (.'olonel Cupp went down to death with saber drawn, turmiu^ 
his regiment for a. charge. General 8tee«lman performed heroic Bervtco 
during the second day's battle. The Oonfederates hail made a lodg- 
ment on the ridge to the right of Thomas's line, and oomniauded tlie 
rear of his position. Seizing the colors of one of his regiments, Steed 
man led his 3,300 men up the slope and earned the ridge, alter a lieri'« 
and deadly contiiet, in which were lost 1,100 men. [ApplansL^] 11(> 
held this position tirmly nntil G o'clock Sunday evening. 

In the battle of Chickamauga Bosecrans'a loss was lt>,174. Tbi^ 
includes 4,774 missing, a large number of whom were killed and 
wounded. Bragg's loss, as estimated by tlie war rc^^'ords at Waabing- 
ton, was 17,804. The fotiil loss ior <';ii*li iirmy was more th;\n 2.) ]xt 
cent of the entire force, and iibmit. 3.1 i>ci- itiH mi i-uli ^ide of the 
troops JiiCtually engaged. Longstret^tlost 44 i>er cent of his forces, and 
all, too, on the second diiy, and for the most part within two hours ou 
that dreadful Sunday afternoon. Steedman's and Branmin's divii^ious 
lost 40 i>er cent in four hours, and of the tot^il loss hutone was missing; 
all the rest wore killed or wounded. Bnshrod Johnson's division lost 
44 per cent. Anderson's hrigad<.% of Hindman's division, lost 30 per 
cent; Bates's brigade, of Stewart's division, lost o^' per cent. Preston's 
division lost -K} per 4-ent. Gracie's brigade lost nearly :i't per cent, and 
all within an hour before the sun set on that bloody Sunday, and while 
assaulting one of the Ohio divisions. Cheatham's division loiit from 35 
to 50 per cent. Breckinridge's division lost .'(3 percent, and Cleburne's 
division 4-i per cent. What a holocaust of death ! What a sacrificial 
offering! I c;m not but recall the words of Col, Emerson Opdycke, of 
the One hundred and twenty-iifth Ohio Voluntc<'r Infantry, as I con- 
temjilate these dreadful losses. It is said that General Thomas, in 
company with General (inrficlil, apiiroiichcd the One hundred and 
twenty-fifth Ohio, and (icneral Tlininas, addressing the colonel, said, 
"This point must be lield." Colonel Oiidyckc replied, "We will hold 
this gnnind or go to heaven from it." [Applunse.] 

On the Union side one man ont of every thiity-three was actually 
shot dead ou the lield of battle; on«; in every six was wounded: one in 
every three was missing. In killed, wounded, and missing we lost one 
man out of nearly every three engaged in the battle. 

The strength of the Union forces, from the best authority attainable, 
was 67.832. General liosecraus commanded 133 regiments of infantry, 
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aud 42 of tliem were from Ohio. The Gou federate army, in command 
of General. Bragg, consisted of 200 regiments of infantry, 40 regiments 
of cavalry, and 50 batteries of artillery. Two million six hundred and 
fifty thousand rounds of cartridges and 7,300 rounds of artillery ammu- 
nition from the Union side sent forth their thundering shafts of death. 

The awful desperation of the battle on the second day is shown by 
the order which, it is said, General Thomas gave, in the awful stress 
of the situation, to his division commanders. They were reporting to 
him that they were running short of ammunition. First it was reported 
that all were gone but ten rounds, then all but five, then all but two; 
and to this the General replied: ''Save your fire for close quarters, 
and when your last shot is fired give them the bayonet." [Ai)plause.] 
On a portion of his line the last assault was made and repelled by the 
bayonet. 

I do not wish, Mr. President, to enter the field of dispute or conten- 
tion, bnt it seems to me well settled that Ohio trooi)S opened the battle 
of Ohickamauga on the morning of the VMh of September, opened it 
again on the morning of tbe 20th of September, and closed it, as Gov- 
ernor Campbell has told you, after dark on the evening of the 20th. In 
the early morning Oroxton's brigade, tbe right of lUannan's division, 
struck Forrest just near Jay's mill, on the extreme left, and was at once 
sharply engaged. Almost at the same hour Gen. John Beatty's brigade, 
of Negley's division, was engaged with Helm's brigade, of Breckinridge's 
division, on the Confederate left, 9 miles distant, and near Glass's mill. 

The men in the Ohio organizations came from every piul of our great 
State. They were soldiers, but they were citizens of the Union first. 
Those who survived are among the best and most honored of our State 
and country. They left home dedicating their lives to maintain the 
Union, ready to perform any service or make any sacrifice. For those 
who fell the Government has. provided a fitting resting place in 
yonder beautiful cemetery. Those who came home li*om this field have 
imi)ressed the world with the story of the valor of the citizen soldiery 
in one of the mightiest battles of modern times. How pleasant the 
thought that so many still live, and are able to revisit this sacred 
ground and take part in the solemnities of this day; for this is a day 
and an occasion eminently honorable to the Kepublic and worthy of it. 
In the number of men actually engaged, in the magnificent valor dis- 
played by both armies, in the splendid gallantry with which they 
assaulted and met assault, and, finally, in the appalling losses which 
both sides sufi'ered, this great conflict has few equals in the annals of 
history. It was said by a distinguished Confedeiate soldier in his 
ofticial re])ort that he ^'had never known Federal troops to tight so 
well, and that he never saw Confederate soldiers tight better." 

But, my countr^inen, the devastating armies have vanished. Their 
swords have been sheathed; their arms have been stacked. The pass- 
ing years have brought in their train the balm of healing and recon- 
ciliation. The wounds of war have been soothed and healed ; but the 
men who fought here, on either side, will be remembered for theur 
bravery and heroism, and the men who saved the Union will never be 
forgotten. [Great applause.] These monuments demonstrate that. 
The patriotic impulse of the grateful people of Ohio has erected here 
monuments of beauty to mark the places where the men of Ohio fought 
and fell. Future generations will read the story of Chickamauga on 
the pages of history already written and hereafter to be written, and 
for all time ui)on these granite stones here unveiled today. 

The State has built these monuments to testify its devotion, not 
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only tn tbe brave men wlio fought here, but to the sacred cause for which 
they fought, j Applause.] They are built to perpetuate in memory tlie 
fame of these men forever, aud to show our devotion to tbe Union which 
they helped to save. They will stand ns a cunstant reminder of the 
hernism of Ohio soldiers in the past, and will serve as an inspiration to 
the Itviu;; and to those who come after to manifnsC equal devotion if 
ever again the Hniou should lie assaulted or assailed, IGi'oat applause.) 
Othei 8, to-day and to-monow, will recite the story of the battle, with 
its harrowingincideuts, its heroism, and its savriSces. Others will tell 
of the contlict of the firnt day, of the skill of Hosecrans and Crittenden 
and their associates, and of Bra^g and Lougstreet and their associates. 
Tliey will tfll how ou the second day, when the itusne wavered in the 
balance, almost lost to the Union cause, when Thomas — glorious old 
Thomns — [great applause] stood as the " liock of Chickamanga." Indi- 
vidual valor will he praised, and should he, on both sides. Courage and 
devotion and endurance of Union and Confederate soldier will receive 
just eulogy from other lips. The masterful genius of the commanders 
and the dogged determination of the soldiers will he repeated, and it 
can not too often be told. The exhibition of high soldierly qualities dis- 
played by both the blue and the gray will be on every tongae this day 
ami this week. The battle will be fought over a thousand times ia 
memory between those who lately contended angrily on this field. All 
that is well. The nation has done well to de*licate this great national 
park, 

ISut, after all, my countrymen, what was it nll-fort "What did it 
meaiiT What were nil this straggle, and all this exhibition of heroism, 
and these appalling sjicrilices fort A reunited country makes answer. 
No other is needed. A nin'on stronger and O'eer than ever before 
, [applause]: a civilization higher and nobler than ever before [applause]; 
a tVeedom bright«r and more enduringthan ever before [applause] ; and 
a flag dearer [cries of " Vea" and applause] and more sacred tlian ever 
before; and all, nil of Ihcni, secure from any enemy from any quarter, 
because the men who, thirty-two years ago, fought on the Confedei-ate 
side and on the Union side are to-day united, linked in their masterful 
uught, to strike down any enemy who would assail either freedom or 
Union or civili/ation [applause] or flag. [Long-coutinned applause.] 

The sacrifices here made were for what we loved and for what we 
meant should endure. A reunited people, a reuinted country, is the 
glorious rewiird. 

The war has been over thirty-one years. There has never been any 
trouble since the war between the men who fought ou the one aide or 
the other. ] Applause, and "That's right."] Tlie trouble has been with 
the men wlio fimght on neither side [gieat iii)plause and cheers), and 
who could get on the one side or the other, as convenience or interest 
demanded. [Apphuisc] The bitterness and resentments of the war 
belong to the past. Its glories are the common heritage of us all. 
What was won in that greiit wniHict belongs just as securely to those 
who lost iis to those who trinniplieil. [Applause.] The future ia in our 
common keejiing, the sacred trust of \is all. North and South. Let us 
here today dedicate ourselves to the worU of making this Union worthy 
of the glorious men who die<l for it ou this and other fields. [Great 
applause.] 

(Addiessing General Fullcrton :) Mr. Secretary, it is gratifying to the 
State that these nioinnnenl.s are hereafter to be in the keeping of the 
United States (iovernment. That is where they belong. The Govern- 
ment — which was preserved by these men — should guard them. Heoce- 
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forth these monuments in your keeping shall be the precious possession 
of all the people. They show, Mr. Secretary, the honor paid by a great 
Commonwealth to the patriotic valor of her sons. They are calculated 
to encourage patriotic devotion for all time. They are the nation's 
guaranty that the bond of union shall never be broken. Their lesson 
is that the Constitution is and shall remain the supreme law over all. 
[Applause.] 

In this great battle, Mr. Secretary, some fought to save the Union, 
others to divide it. Those who fought to save triumphed, and so the 
Union survived. Slavery was abolished, peace restored, the Union 
strengthened; and now, hand in hand, all stand beneath the folds of 
one flag, acknowledging no other, marching forward together in the 
enjoyment of one common country, and in the fulfillment of one glorious 
destiny. [Loud and long-continued applause.] 

General Fullerton responded as follows : 



SPEECH OF GEN. J. S. FULLERTON. 

Governor McKinley, the Co>rMissioNERs of the State op 
Ohio, and Comrades: The programme announces that your monu- 
ments will be accepted for the nation by the Secretary of War. I regret 
exceedingly that imx)erative public duties prevent him from performing 
this gratifying task that has just been assigned to me, and which, to 
my great regret, I must perform with insufficient preparation. I know 
that the Secretary of War, even more than the commission, regrets 
his enforced absence. lie has taken the keenest interest in this great 
project, and has given to the National Commission every possible aid, 
even more than it had asked for. I am sure we all greatly regret his 
absence. 

The Ghickamauga-Chattanooga National Military Park Commission, 
in behalf of and for the nation, accepts as a most i)recious gift, ever to 
be cherished and protected, these monuments, so priceless that wealth 
could not buy one, even the humblest stone. No other monuments can 
have a meaning equal to these, for there is but one Chickamauga, and 
the valor of the American soldier disphiyod here can never be surpassed. 
The valor of the Ohio soldier on this field wa« too great to be appropri- 
ated alone by your State. With your monuments the nation takes in 
keeping the valor of your soldiers. [Applause.] My friends of Ohio, 
it gives me especial pleasure to perform this duty, as I, too, am a son 
of Ohio. I am proud of this birthright, and there is no place in the wide 
world where I am so i)roud of it as right here on the battlefi^eld of Chick- 
amauga. It is true that I have strayed from the fold, but my eyes and 
heart are ever set toward the old mother, hoping some day to return, 
but not like the prodigal son. 

I may be transcending my duty, and if so I ask to be excused, in 
saying that the National Commissioners are greatly indebted to your 
State commissioners for the very intelligent, able, and efficient services 
rendered by them. During the greater part of the two years just past 
they have labored conscientiously and hard. Camping on this great 
battlefield, they have carefully visited and inspected every foot of 
ground, and given exhaustive study to every position occupied by the 
regiments and batteries of your State hero engaged. Their labors were 
indefatigable and unremitting. With their assistance, and by (M)nstant 
examination on the part of oui* own commission, we have been able, for 
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the first time in the history of warfare, to accurately mark a, great battle- 
liclil — iniU'kiuti; it so that every line and imaitioa is UD(lit<iMit«d aitd ex>u% 
and carefully designatiii^ by inonuments, iiinrkers, mid tabluts tlio whoh 
story of the battle, so that it has been made plain and indiai>ittable. 
And even with such \Fork this could not have lieeu dona had it uot 
beeu that the comniisBioners of the Southern States and i-epreseutatives 
of Confederate regiments and batteries engaged in the battle fiUto gare 
us most willing and intelligent assistjinee. 

I believe we have here to-day the only completely and cujrrevUy 
marked battlclicld in the world, for both sides have been thoroughly 
lucHtud by exhanstive work, done by i-epreseutatives of the Union and 
Confederate armies that fought in the battle working in harmony and 
with equal interest aud pride. After eighty years of study and investi- 
gation military writers ai-e still discussing and wrangling over irasitions 
on the field of Waterloo, a field thut, conipaied with this one before us. 
is but as a. checkerboard to the intricate Hues of a. puzz-Ie, And so it is 
witli all great European battlefields. 

('bickauianga is the ttxst and aa yet the only battlefield that has been 
cori'eetly and satisfactorily marked. And tliat is bectinse both sides 
here have willingly and conscientiously joine^l in marking these lines 
which tells of the vaJor of the Ame^i(^an soldier. Hero the lame of the 
soldier of the North and the soldier of the South shall live forever, one 
and the same. 

As a boy 1 remember well the almost total lack of military spirit in 
the old titate. It wils hard to get men out for militia duty, they regard- 
ing it as most irliaoine, annoying, and unneeessary. But tiio wai' came, 
and what a change! Once being in the field, the sous of the gallant 
old State so conducted themselves as to surprise the fighting world. 
Tbey not only gained distioctiou ou every deld, but they gave the tTnion 
amues nearly all of their most distingnished commanders, And yet 
yon had distiugnished eommauilers to spare for the other side. .Tiist 
down there before you at the Brothertou htHise, when Longslreet's 
tremendous iron cohiiiin of nine brigades came crashing through our 
lines, it was capi>ed with the division commanded aud led by the Con- 
federate general, Bushrod Johnson, born in Ohio. And now we can 
praise his courage and glory, and the valor of the bronzed, ruggi^l, 
and luirefoott^'d Confe<lerates that followed his lead. That is one thing 
tliis great Chickamauga scheme bas brought about. It mean.s that 
sectional partisanship is dea<l, that the hate engendered by the war has 
faded out, and that the valor of the Union soldier and the valor of the 
Confederate soldier are a heritage belonging to the whole nation. 

All the Southern States that had troops ou this battlefield will erect 
monuments to their regiments aud batteries. When these are in place 
this field will present a most estraordiuury specUiclo, and one the like 
of wliicli has never been seen before, and nniy never again be seen on 
any other battlefield in the world. Wherever the fighting was the 
fiertrest — where line dashed agaiiu^t line, where column battered col- 
nmn— that is, all over the field — will soon be seen monuments side by 
side, in dose, embnu-e — North aud iSoutli, Union and Ooufedei'ate — 
Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, and other States of the North; Tennessee, Ceor- 
giit, Boiith Carolina, and other States of the South. What a tribute to 
the coinage and the manhtHHl of the American people. This was one 
of the very few fitilds of modern warfare where lines of battle came in 
actual conta<:t. It is the last where it can ever happen again. Here- 
tofore, ill Imttles, when attacks have been made, one side gave way 
before bayonets, so much dreaded, but rarely fieshed. Here were 
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bayonet thrusts, aud the muskets that could not be loaded were used 
as clubs. Long-range rifles have changed all such f ghting. Such will 
never be seen again. Men engaged on future battlefields will not look 
into the eyes of the enemy, as you did on this field. If monuments for 
both sides be put up on future battlefields, one side can only be seen 
from the other with a glass. 

This was the last Ghickamauga. Yes, the first and the last. [Great 
applause.] 

General Beatty then introduced the Eight lieverend Bishop Watter- 
son, of Columbus, who offered the closing prayer. 

PRAYER OF BISHOP WATTERSON. 

O Almighty and Everlasting God, assembled here to-day on this 
blood-stained field of Chickamauga, where two-and-thirty years ago a 
divided people met in awful shock of arms, we thank Thee for the bene- 
fits which, through Thy providence, have come to us from the dreadful 
scourge of war, and especially for the closer union of the people of our 
beloved country. We beg Thy blessing upon a now united people, and 
beseech Thee to bind us more and more closely in the blessed bonds of 
peace. Pour down Thy heavenly benediction upon the flag of our coun- 
try, which is prepared, not only for warlike use, but for an emblem of 
Thy protection in time of peace. May it be strong against the hostile 
and rebellious, and be ever girt about with Thy protection. May it be 
terrible to the enemies of our liberties, and a certain confidence of 
victory and a sign of peace; for Thou art not only the God of Battles, 
but the Prince of Peace. Bless all the States of our beloved Union — 
North and South, and East and West — that our country and our Gov- 
ernment may contribute to the greater glory of Thy name, and to the 
advancement of true civilization. May we not only be a united people 
and good citizens of our earthly country, but look ui)on ourselves as 
"wayfarers on the earth and pilgrims to the better — that is to say, the 
heavenly land above," through our Lord Jesus Christ, Thy Son, who 
liveth and reigneth with Thee in the unity of the Holy Spirit, world 
without end. Amen. 

The Ohio dedication closed with 8i)ecial exercises by a large gather- 
ing of the veterans of the Ninth and the Thirty-fifth Ohio Infantry in 
attendance upon the reunion of Van Derveer's brigade upon Snodgrass 
Hill. 



DEDICATION BY THE NINTH OHIO ASSOCIATION. 

ADDRESS OF CAPT. GEORGE A. SCHNEIDER. 

Fellow-citizens and Comeades: This is not a day of mourning 
and funeral obsequies, but the day we celebrate is a gahi day of honor 
and cherished memory devoted to the heroes to whom these monuments 
have been erected. 

It is a day of honor to the brave and patriotic comrades who have 
fallen in a bloody conflict. They are not forgotten, though mother 
earth has for many years covered their mortal remains^ they are not 
forgotten, but the memory of those who fell in the late civil strife will 
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live aa long as our starry banner float** gloriously luid triumiihantiy 
under the liome of heaven. >'o; rrpuWics aie not ungrateftil. 

Thei-efore, this day is not one of muuniing. Tlie tears of sortvjw and 
afllietiun fell aa we monruedivitli the bereaved itarentjf, wives, brotberM, 
and Bistci's wlieu the fallen heroes wei'O conveyed tu their last resting 
place. TliiR day is a day consecrated to the honor of their uanies, to 
their deeds of valor and patriotlHin, and to the dearness and bacrodntws 
of their memory. Let ns remember the essence of the words which 
Lincolu, our martyr President, uttered when consecrating the ^National 
Cemetery at Gettj'sbnrg: 



A better fnture Inw dawned, the darkness of nightly discard has van- 
ished, the cloudy fog of niisunderHtanding has melted away, the sword ii 
Bheatheil, and our blessed country can shout in jubilant glee " Wi' an' 
again the Union, not by force of tlio Hword, but a Union of brotherly 
love, a union of hands, hearts, and aentimenta," Our best aim has been 
attained, myrtle instead of the laurel is exchanged between the North 
and the South. Conirndes in grateful remembrance of their fallen 
brethren will besti-ew their graves, year after year, with garlands of 
love and admiration. 

Shall I, in tMn propitious hour, mention the bloody battles in which 
our comra^les diatiiiguished theniselvesf JJo, this hour is devoted to 
joy and reconciliafion. We say of things goue by "Let the dead past 
bury its dead," for love can forgive and can forget. 

It is known to all that we have fought against our emng brethren, 
not to cruHh them, but to redeem them and to advance their own best 
and dearest interests. We made every sacrifice to retain them sw Tull 
partners in the enjoyment of all our blessings. The sunny South is 
blooming and ]>ros]K;nng by reason of free labor and manly eueryy. ar.d 
her resources have been developed, the bitter feelings of the past have 
sunk into oblivion, and nre counted among the unintelligible things of 
the past. The South can thank ns and greet us ns deliverers; she will 
honor the nauies of those who have sufl'ered and died for the sake of 
her welfare, and her sons will tany at these monuments and in silent 
prayer utter the uoble worils, "These meu have been onr friends, our 
true bencfact<u-s." 

1 rejoice, fellow -citi/ens, at the manner in which tltese monuments 
bavebeen erected. We may all rejoice that Congress voted an appro- 
priatiou to pnmhaNe this land and im|)rove, beautiiy, aud make it a 
national jiark, where sweet peace and good will may tend to obliterate 
the nienjory of a devastating condiat. Under the direction of the Sec- 
retary of War, a commission to superintend (he work was appointed, 
and much credit and unmy thanks are due them for tiieir faithful and 
valuable services rendered in the iterfbrinance of their task. The dif- 
ferent States were not slow in appropriating large sum.s in order to 
erect titting trilniten to tlieir jiati'iotic dead. Onr own great State of 
Ohio was second to none in doing honor to her fallen sons. 1 can bear 
testimony tiiat the law which created the Ohio commissioners was 
passed nnaninioufily, every member of the general assembly, irrespec- 
tive of political atliliations, being anxious to pnt the seal of approval 
upon the enactment and the spirit that prompted it. 

When, iu April, ISGl, onr country was threatened with civil war, 
and President Abraham Lincobi issued his first call for troops to 
defend the Government, the Ninth Ohio licgiment was organized 
withiu a few days, and chose as their first commander Eobert Latimer 
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McOook. Tbroug:li liis influence and untiring energy the regiment 
was promptly accepted by the governor of our State. From the very 
beginning the men of the regiment learned to love and esteem their 
commander for his manly qualitlcations. For his gallantry and good 
management at the battle of Mill Springs, January 19, 1862, he was 
promptly promoted to the position of brigadier-general. He assumed 
the command of the brigade until he met with his tragic and untimely 
death, August 5, 1862, beloved and esteemed by all who served under 
him. He was one of the truest and noblest patriots of the country, 
and for his daring bravery and coolness in danger will ever rank among 
the highest and bravest officers of the army. 

Aft^r Eobert L. McCook's death. Col. F. Van Derveer assumed com- 
mand of the brigade. He was a worthy successor to our McCook — 
brave in action, kind and attentive to officers and men under him in 
camp and on the march. 

The command of the regiment was later assumed by Col. Gustav 
Kammerling, who gallantly led the regiment over many hotly contested 
battlefields. It is a great pleasure to us to greet him in our midst to- 
day. 

The Third Brigade of the Third Division, Fourteenth Army Corps, 
consisting of Battery I, Fourth United States Artillery, Second Minne- 
sota Infantry, Eighty-seventh Indiana, Thirty-fifth and Ninth Ohio 
Infantry, served together for a long time and learned to respect ea^h 
other, and to-day, when I re<iall the circumstances almost in this identical 
spot thirty-two years ago, the hearty hurrah we were greeted with by 
the boys when we joined the brigade, from which we were temporarily 
separated on the 20th of September, it miule us feel that the Ninth Ohio, 
or *' McCook's Dutchmen " as we were sometimes jokingly called, were 
well thought of by our comrades. Yes, the Germans are second to none 
in loyalty and patriotism, for we love this country as we love a mother, 
and we are ready to ofter our blood and our treasures for her free and 
matchless institutions. We Germans who left the old Fatherland at 
the period of her political humiliation know how to appreciate the 
blessings of liberty, and are ready to stand up for a country in which 
man is honored for liis real worth and not for inherited privileges and 
wealth with which his cradle is adorned. 

My friends, I have no doubt that if our fallen comrades could look 
down in spirit upon this sceue they would be imbued with the same 
emotions and would feel as we do, namely, that they had not died in 
vain; that to-day white- winged Peace spreads herself over the whole 
land, embracing every nationality, every race, every region, every party, 
every section within the broad folds of constitutional protection. 

So let us, then, conclude this festival with hearts full of joy, full of 
confidence in the brilliant future of our dearly beloved country. 

Once more hands uj), and let us earnestly and sacredly promise in 
the names of our fallen heroes: 

The Union forever; no North, no Sonth, no East, no West, nothing but the whole 
Union, indivisible and inseparable. Up, mighty eagle, bring to the eternal stars our 
heavenly starry banner, while wo here below will pray : 

Great God, we thank Thee for this home, . 

This bounteous birth-land of the free. 
Where wanderers from afar may come, 

And breathe the air of liberty. 

Still may her flowers untrampled spring. 

Her harvests wave, her cities rise, 
And yet, till Time shall fold his wing, 

Hemain earth's loveliest paradise. 
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ADDRESS OF CAPT. W. C. HARGEDANT. ^M 

CowBADKs: Agaiii I greet yon ou tlifl field of buttlu as I did uiulet 
other cirL'umstiHK'.L-ii thiily-twu yearNaKtii ^'boii jou iiiiircLed riii'2 Ati'oiifr 
iuto tliu yet imlnokim line nf tlio defeiidurs of tlm Uiiion, \vliii;li formed 
li«u-u oti tbu nieiDOrnbU^ Boil to uiixit Um t'nciiiieiK of lb« Union of States 
and Cotietitation. Siuwi tlic days of Hit- IDtli luid 2lltli of Seiiteiiitiei', 
1883, tiiu iHiiks of rlnwe who pivrticipftttd iu llm most Woodj- biiulit 
tiVKv fi'«i:lit ill liistury linve b«vii thinticd uitt l>y the fierce rava^i-s of 
tho biitDi- limclit lit Ihiit time and Hfterwitnls yiid on account of »ick- 
ues«uii'l;Mlvi.i..i-d »ixv. 

Wliik- llni (liiM'il j^nivus of our t-oiniijitiloKs iu battles which h»V6 
been ruiip;ht hiTo on tlicsn K'o""d.s arc witliin mght ft'om here, our own 
griivca Jire wmtiiif^' for uc, aud it will in>t be juuiiy days more when wo 
will join tlie ranks of the great silent army who have gone Iieforc us 
and wliuiw meuiory we lelicsh to-day. 

C.iULnules o[ tlu^ .Nintli Ohio Volnuh-er lulantry lleBinieiLt, 1 wdl 
rciuenil"!' nmlir "liat eircnmstaiices we met thirty-two years ityo on 
thitt, tliv lielil III l':>ttle. It was tlm i^ocond diiyof the battle of Ohickti- 
inangn, tlie -iltli ul. September — a Snnday, On the day Itefore yon had 
b«vu Htatioiied ucur I<eo and Gortloirs mill iiml Onnvlii^h Spring, yon 
bad ill coiinoctiau with the First antl Second J'ieuliu-ky llegiinerits made 
that historical arwault on thu enemy in which you drove the ooeiiiy 
before you, but in which m iiiauy lo^t their iivets, and white yuu wtwe 
tiri'd and needed rest, there wiia iio rest, you were ordered to join »s a 
link in the ehaiu of the active del'euderH of the Union, forming for the 
fiiiul cotidiet. It was nc»r Kelly's iarin, ueiir Siiodgrafia Hill, 1 believe. 
The first day's battle had been fowght without gaining au imi>art«Tit 
result Ijy either of the aruucH. In Iho shnrt hours of the night botiveen 
the two battles we ruariangcd th« position of our lino and prepai-ed 
for action. In Widow Glenn's hoasc, not very fur from here, the conn- 
cil of war held there by the principal eomiuanders of the army bad 
decided to attack early in the morning. 

Well do 1 remember that night. Widow Glenn's log house waa, like 
all the houses of that kind, provi<Ie<l with ahirge tirephtce, iu which a 
bright fire was burning — perhaps the ouly fire withiu iH squaie nillea, 
ou account of the order given nut to light fires on that night for any 
purpose. 1 had been called into the room, whiuh was barren of nil 
furulture, to add to our warinnp the angle of the musket «id cannou 
fire and the foi'mation of the enemy's line, as gathered Irora prisoner's. 
The remains of a candle were stuck into a reversed bayonet, lighting tip 
dimly the battle map, wbichwaH spteadont upon a cartridge box. The 
fire iu the hirgc cliimncy i)]aco llaretl up fiiim time to time, tlluminating 
the faces of those who took pint in tlte conniil of \v;ir on tlic lields of 
battle. 

There was Major-tJeneral Itoaecrans, fiittiug in full uniform kind sword 
on the edge of Ji rustic lu'd fniine, liending toward tlie center of the 
scantily furnished room, listening and sohu'tinii's lalliing to Jlajor- 
General Thomas, who sat near the lire, occupying the only chair wliicli 
had been left by tlie Widow Glenn. Theie were otlier generals com- 
manding corps, divisions, and brijrades, some sitting on the rough-liown 
barren floor, witli their backs leaning iigaiiist tlic walls, while otliers 
8t(x>d up. 

It was a picture well worth painting — this the last council of war on 
the Held of battle — the dim tlaiing light, the faces of the men who 
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directed the battles, the bright metallic shine of the swords and uni- 
forms when the fire tlared up in the primitive chimney. Sometimes 
when there w;i8 a hush of silence in the conversation we could hear 
far in the distance in the enemy's lines the arrival of trains and moving 
of troops, reenforcements, soldiers ftom all parts of the Confedera<;y. 
It was not the usual preparations of a Saturday night for a peaceful 
Sunday; nay, it w^as for the most bloody fight ever fought — September 
20, 1863. 

There were a few short hours' rest left. aft<jr the hardships of the first 
day's battle, and during this la^t war council of the commanders the 
soldiers rested on their arms, awaiting the break of day to renew their 
deadly conflict. 

When the first rays of light colored the firmament in the east with 
a bright reddish hue. General Garfield ordered the general staff oflicers 
to mount for the inspection of our lines. Major-General Kosecrans led 
the cavalcade. 

I remember the morning so well. It was one of these quiet, peaceful 
Sunday mornings enjoyed (mly in the country or the woods. The tops 
of the trees were lighted by the first morning rays, and some of the 
birds were singing. There was no noise as usual in the camp of sol- 
diers ; speaking was done in a whisper. Thus we went along toward the 
left wing of our army. 

It was then when 1 met you, my comrades of the Ninth liegiment 
and others whom we shall meet no more. Some of you crowded around 
me, asking whether there would be a battle fought that day. I did not 
answer the question for reasons now well known to you. Keturning 
from our ride to the most extreme left where orders had been given to 
change the position of a part of the line, we arrived at the right of 
Brig. Gen. H. P. Van Gleve's position. There we heard the first shot 
fired on our extreme leift which gave the signal for the most fearful 
firing of cannon and small arms along the whole line. The change 
Irom the utmost quiet to the tremendous noise of the battle, engaging 
the whole line and all arms at once was overwhelming — more as if hell 
had o])ened and left demons and furies loose upon mankind. 

My comrades, I am sure that in memory, even now, after a period of 
thirty-two years, you yet hear the roaring of the canon8y> the rolling 
noise of musketry, the rattling and crashing noise as the cannon balls 
passed through the trees, cutting them down as the grass is cut down 
by the sickle, and strewing the torn branches down upon our heads. 
I still hear the bursting of the shells, the explosions and the whistling 
of the balls of the rifled cannons and others. But over all these 
unearthly musics we heard the cheers of the soldiers for the Union and 
finally the German hurrah of the Ninth Ohio, when you, my comrades, 
repulsed the numerous attacks made by the enemy upon your position 
and kept it, defending it with your heart's blood till the day was over. 
Your position then formed the ])ivot point on which our right swung 
back toward Chattanooga for the possession of which the battle of 
Ghickamauga was fought. You went into battle 502 strong and at 
roll call 270 only answered with the German " flier!" 

But this is not all. You and I remember well that we, the soldiers 
of the Ninth Ohio Volunteer Infantry Eegiment, answered the call of 
President liincoln for 75,000 soldiers after the attack on Fort Sumter 
by offering a regiment consisting of 2,000 soldiers, and when we were 
informed by the authorities that 1,000 only constituted the number of 
a regiment, there were 1,000 pairs of eyes in tears because they w 
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iiol purmittecl to go. I remeiiilier well thiit it wae one of my hardest 
t»!ikH U) divide my 200 men, telling 100 to go houte. 

And now, alter thirty-two yeare, it behoovwt ua, tho roniainin^ com- 
rades, to inquire if these battles and tbia loas of life Ims beeu iu vuiii. 
Let us Bee. I bring you back to the olden times of April, IWU, to tho 
GerniaD Turuballe on Walirnt street, your headquarters, I>ct um rwudl 
here the Bpirit of those days. It waa my good fortune to join the 
Ninth on the evening of April U, 1S61, with 48 Germans whom I 
oulistud in one d»y at my home in Hamilton. There van a tremendouK 
iiK^etiiig on that evening in Turner Hall to receive us. Altvr the wel- 
come speech by Colonel Tofel, I answered in behalf of my (;omra<les who 
L-ame with me. Well do 1 remember that 1 informed you tbitt we canie 
from the industrial shopr* and work places, from tbo <leld» and the 
ufliees; that we had left Turner Hall in Hamilton empty and had swum 
before we left not to retuin to onr homes and workshops nutil the 
American Stars and Stripes, thcred, wliitt',and blue, should waveovw 
all our land again in peace aud harmony and bo respected by all. 

Wo have kept tlmt oath ! 

Look yonder! See! The 8t«rs and Stripes are waving everywhere 
iu harmony, blessing thouaandH of lives under this glorious banner — 
no North, no South, no East, no West. It is a united brotherhood ol 
States and men ! 

GomradeH. 1 call on you for three burrahs, the same as wei^e uttered 
at the battle of the Teutoburger woodfi, when Herrman fought and 
crashed thelioniaus; a hurrah such as was heard at the victories of cul- 
ture and historical imjiortaiice in ttie history of tho nations and lately at 
the battle in tho war of the rebellion and in theold Yaterlaud at Sedan; 
a hnrrah to the memory of all our comrades who bavefought under the 
Stars and Stripes, the red, white, and blue, who have given their Uves 
f'lr oar now nnited country's sake — a hurrah for the glorious Stars and 
Stripes — may they wave forever, hei-e, and everywhere; a hurrab for 
our comrades who are still living. 

One, two, tbreo — hurrah ! 

At tbo close of their esercisi^ the veterans of the Ninth pl;K^ a 
large laurel wrttath on one of the oaks at the Snoilgrass house in mem- 
ory of Gen. George II. Thomas, aud Miss Sophie L.Margedant, of Ham- 
ilton, Ohio, recited Maurice Thompson's "Gbickamaugu" with flue 
effect. 



THIRTY-FIKTH OHIO DEDICATION. 

The eserciaes were opened with prayer by Itev. J. J. Manker. 

Gen. II. V, Boyntoii followed, referring to the reeordof the regiment; 
to its heroic dead; to the worth and fame of Generiil Van Dervecr its 
first commander; to the beautiful comradeship of the men of the Ninth 
Ohio and the Tliirty-flfth, a.i then illustrated by the intertwining of their 
tattered battle tlags abo\e their monuments. He dwelt briefly upon 
the memories excited by these flags and the stirring bugle calls of the 
Ninth to wliidi they had just hstencd, aud introduced as the principal 
speaker cs-CiOvcruor Jiinies E, Cami)bell, 
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ADDRESS OF EX-GOVERNOR CAMPBELL. 

That well-known historical work, Ohio in the War, contains the fol- 
lowing words : " In their term of three years the regiment never turned 
its back upon the enemy, and was never driven from a field." With 
what honest pride must you glow, survivors of the Thirty-fifth Ohio, to 
know that these words were written of you! Nothing greater could 
be said of any potentate, general, statesman, or scholar in all the 
honored rolls of history. 

It is not for an outsider to recite the glorious record of your regiment. 
That can better be done by those of your number who speak here 
to day, and who can truthfully say *' quam pars fui 5" but, as a citizen of 
the county in which the regiment was organized, and where a large 
part of it was recruited, and as an intimate associate for thirty years 
of many of its survivors, I consider it a privilege to pay my modest 
tribute to one of the finest regiments that ever left our native State. 
When one recalls your history, culminating, as it did, with the unpre- 
cedented loss of 50 i)er cent in the terrible battle upon this field, it is 
glory enough for me to know that the men who there covered themselves 
with immortal fame were my friends and neighbors from the valley of 
the Big Miami. The Thirty-fifth Regiment was made up of the flower of 
the young men from the garden spot ot the earth; and it is no wonder 
that, with such material, and commanded by that grand old warrior, 
Ferdinand Van Derveer, and that modern Chevalier Bayard, Henry V. 
Boynton, it should have exhibited on every field the prowess, fortitude, 
and intelligence which characterize the highest type of the Anglo- 
Saxon soldier. 

COMMANDERS. 

General Boynton you have with you. It is to him more than to all 
others that the nation owes this wonderfully touching spectacle that 
has taken place to-day, where the survivors of both armies have met in 
fraternal love to dedicate monuments to the heroes upon either side. 
In his presence it would be rank flattery to speak the words which well 
up unbidden to the tongue. Sufiice it to say that, in some suitable 
place upon this field, there will soon be erected a bronze statue which 
the regiment and his friends have decreed shall honor his name, and, 
in a feeble way, express their love and admiration. 

As to General Van Derveer, let us repeat the brief eulogy heretofore 
pronounced on him at the general dedication of this battlefield held at 
an earlier hour of the day. 

Brig. Gen. Ferdinand Van Derveer was born at Middletown, Ohio, in 
1823, and entered the volunteer service of his country in May, 1846, as 
a private in the First Ohio Infantry, then organizing for the Mexican 
war. Within five months he had risen to be a captain. His company 
led one of the assaults at Monterey, and he himself was conspicuous 
for his bravery. At the close of that war he was elected sheriff of 
Butler County, Ohio, and subsequently practiced law until the outbreak 
of the rebellion. In the summer of 1861 he recruited the Thirty- fifth 
Ohio Infantry, but was early promoted to the command of a brigade 
which had been originally organized by Gen. George H. Thomas, and 
which was always dear to his heart and near to his person in battle. 

The career of Ferdinand Van Derveer as the commander of that bri- 
gade is inextricably interwoven with the glories and triumphs of the 
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Aniiy of tlie Cumberland, llo contiimally rose iii fame until at last 
caiue those two daya here — the bloodiest of tliat bloody war. Uijon the 
first day Vail Dcrveer's brigmie, after li ours of h:ird fighting, succea*- 
fully repulsed three attacks of Forrest's division a»8iHted by two bri- 
gades of Walker's Corps. On tlie second day they went into action 
early, and fought desperately in an nnprot«cted position. Tlie details 
need not be gone into here; they will be snfiiciently preserved for pos- 
terity by the addresses this day uiade at the various regimental reunions; 
but the geueralship, the nerve, the coolness, and foresight of Van Uer- 
veer were never better shown than juNt before the line broke njion that 
»e^.oud day. Later in the day the brigade was with Thomas holding that 
ridge which made him immortal as "The Ituck of Chickamauga," 

THE LAST SHOTS. 

The historian reciting the gallant deeds done here by Vau Dervear 
and his men closes the account with these words: '-These were the last 
shots flre<i ou the battlcJield of Ch:ckaniauga by friend or foe." All 
honor to the man who was the last to leave, although ever the first to 
come. While a member of this battlefield coinmiasion from Ohio, and 
when sitting niwu the common x'leas bench in his native county, he 
passed away to the higher conrt above. Let it be said of him, as was 
said of Sir Launcelot of old: 

There tbon lieat, thut were never matchod of none eartbl; knigbt'a lianrl; nud 
tbou weru tlie cioartliest knight that ever buur ebiel^ ; ' * ' :iud thou w^re the 
goodlicHt puriou that ever CHnie nmon); ptQHB of knights: ' ' ' nud thou were 
the Htomest knight to tbj mortiit foe that over pat spear in rvat-. 

By the aid of a grateful State you have reared here a monument to 
your brethren who fell upon this field tlurty-two years ago to-day. It - 
also commemorates the dead of the Thirty-fifth upon other fields 
equally glorious. It is but little to do for them; yet it serves to i>er- 
petuate their memory, and to cany forward to posterity the patriotic 
lesson of their death. We say they are dead ; but, iu a wider sense, 
they are not dead. 

And dare yo call that djing — that dif^nity sublime, 
Which gains a fiirluUKh fruiti the |;rave, and then reports tu liiiiu! 
Doth tbii earth {{ive up the daisiea to a little oiiu iiud ruin. 
And keep at then I'eet tho heroes while weary aj^es wane' 
Sling up the trumpet, Israel, Sweet bngler of our God '. 
For nothing waits thy aummous beneaUi the brukeu sod; 
for the deatlest of these heroes liiis as silently runt tlie clod, 
As the cloud buratu into llower when the aim shines o'er the liar 
Or heaven breaks out of the blue and comes out atar by atar. 
They uiaruh abreast of the ukcs, with the thuniter on the ri;;ht, 
Fur thoy bode the world "good morning" when the world hail aiiid 
"good night." 

Capt, Phillip Kotheubush related the history of tlie .sfloi-tioii of the 
desigu for thcmoiinmcHt and was followed by Judge J. W. O'Nealc and 
Comrade Andrew J. Stakebakc in stirring extemporaneous addresses. 
The part taken by the Thirty-fifth in the battle was set forth by Capt. 
F. W. Keil, of the color company. 
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ADDRESS OF CAPTAIN KEIL. 

Comrades, Thirty -fifth Ohio : It is proper that after a genera- 
tion has passed since the day the Thirty-fifth tirst came upon this field, 
the survivors should meet and dedicate this monument, erected in honor 
of the regiment. And if in our talks the drift of remarks should run 
in the line of what we did as a regiment, the excuse must be that this is a 
family gathering, or a personal affair, to which we have invited only 
oursrfves and friends — those who were interested in us once and we 
hope are still. 

We are not here to disparage any of the organizations which, with 
us, made up the forces here engaged. We were only a small part of 
the great army that defended the Union on this field— or rather in these 
woods. We want to say it plainly, and once for all, that we do not 
claim that ours was the regiment that put down the rebellion — only 
that we helped. And further, we want it understood that we are not 
afraid to have our record known as it was written on the field, and 
willingly will open the same for inspection. 

It is a source of satisfaction, as well as a pride, that we can look 
to-day upon this monument and say it is a tribute to our regiment from 
the State we served. It stands here to mark the spot where the regi- 
ment fought so desperately, and where it held its ground so stubbornly 
against every assault made on that memorable Sunday afternoon, even 
until the going down of the sun. We here testify that our gallant 
Ohio has done well, has honored herself as well as her sons who served 
her here, in the erection of these memorials to the names of Ohio regi- 
ments which took part in tlie contest upon this field; we in our hearts 
honor the State we served for this tribute, and sincerely thank her. 

The Thirty-fifth Ohio was organized for services in the field. It took 
its place in line, entertaining but one thought, one object, and that was 
to serve as soldiers. It never asked for favors, nor sought easy places 
away from danger; but the regiment stood ready at all times to do 
whatever duty was assigned. It is a source of gratification that we 
can to-day truthftilly declare that there were no failures, no short- 
comings on the part of the regiment at any time, under any circum- 
stances, during the three years it did duty in the field. And further, 
it is a pleasure to bo able to say that we served in a brigade, in a divi- 
sion, in a corps where no defense is needed for any act performed. 
What these troops did has passeil into history, and will stand prom- 
inent on its pages. And from none of the acts done while in the face 
of the enemy do these troops desire to have a single line erased. 

In this connection you will allow a short review of the part performed 
by the regiment on this field. 

Early in the morning of the 10th of September, 18G3, Van Derveer's 
brigade passed east of this location on which we stand, and halted at 
the Kelly farm, and before the men hjul time to prepare their morning 
meal were ordered forward. The brigade turned to the right at the 
McDonald house, and moved off on the Reed's bridge road. 

At an opening, or glade, east of the Kelly field the men were ordered 
to pile knapsacks, and were formed into line, the Thirty-fifth on the 
right, the Second Minnesota on the left, and the Eighty-seventh Indiana 
in the second line. The Ninth Ohio had not come up, being train guard 
during the night march from the Cove. About this time firing com- 
menced on the right, by the First and Second brigades of our division. 
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The brigailij, after moving some distance, was swims to the sound of 
musketry, and was ordered to attack with spirit. The contest opened at 
a point where theBeed's Bridge road crosses the glade a short distance 
this side of Jiiy's sawinill. The onset was fierce, and the fighting 
ooTitiniiedforhaif an honr, daring which time the regiment lost heavily. 
The Confederates witlidrew, but, receiving reeDforcements, retnmed 
to the encounter with increased fury, but were met with determination 
on the part of our troops, who Imd been reenforced by the Ninth Ohio 
coming up and by troops from the First Brigade. This attack, after 
severe fighting, was repulsed. Ifo sooner was this done than a force 
was discovered moving against the left flank of the brigade, and some- 
what to the rear. The regiments were at once faced abont and moved 
northward to meet this force, the Second Minnesota on the right, liod- 
ney'B section of Smith's battery, then the Eighty-seventh IndinDa, 
flanked by Church's battery and Stephenson's section of Smith's bat- 
tery, these facing duo north. The Thirty-fift.li came on line at the 
extreme left, facing northeast, the line forming an obtuse an^le, 
Church's battery being in the vertex, the Second Minnesota and the 
Eightj'- seventh lying down, not observed by the enemy. TLo Cou- 
fe^ierates came on directly against the Thirty-fifth, and now oiieued the 
fiercest strnggle of that day's contest. The Thirty-fifth mot tho entire 
force, and must have given ba^^'k, but at the critical moment the Sorond 
Minnesota and the Eighty- seventh Indiana arose and delivered a vol- 
ley almost directly enfiladingthe Confederate lines. This momentarily 
checked the a^Ivance, while the guns of our batteries were sending 
flnuble-shotted charges iuto the ranks of the foe. Yet hemovod stead- 
ily forward, and as one line gave way another came promptly to take 
the plHiCC. So heavy were the lines and so persistent and dogged the 
advance that it seemed im])osBibIe to withstand this pressure longer. ' 
For some time the result trembled in the biilaniic, and l»y the oppor- 
tune arrival of tlie Ninth Ohio from the charge nuide on our first line, 
the scale was turned in our favor, and the Confederates " sullenly with- 
drew" from that part of the field. Later, the brigade was sent to the 
southwest corner of the Kelly field to reenft>rce Keynolds, but wjim not 
engaged; and, still later, moved to a point southeast of this pla<-e, in 
the direction of the Dyer house, and there bivoua<;ked for the night. 

On the rearrangement of the lines on the morning of the 2<)th, the 
brigade was held in reserve in rear of tlieotherbriga^les of the division, 
who held places on the main lines. While moving to reach onr phice 
on the reserve, the brigade was ordered to General ]5aird's left, where 
the Confederates were passing to the renrof thoUDiou lines, their lines 
overlapping ours. Beaching the Kelly house, the Confederate foices 
were seen moving across the Lafayette road to gain the rear of the 
Union lines. The brigade was wheeled to meet these forces, and the 
ball opened. The musketry was of such a fierce natui-e that no troops 
could stand under it. The rear line was oidered to pass lines to the 
front and charge. The Confetlerates wore driven back acn>ss the north- 
west corner of tho Kelly field into the woo<l beyond until our right 
■was practically in line witli Baird's troops; but the left wits unprotected 
and expowetl to an enfilading fire. It became necessary to retire the 
lines, which Wiis done by jiassing lines to the rear, whii-h movement 
was perfiiruied in as good onler as any troops ever maneuvered <m a 
field under fire. In this charge the Confederate General Adams was 
wounded and captured. Tho enemy drew biiok oflT the field to re-form. 
General Van Derveer, hearing heavy firing on the right, and learning 
that Brannan's division Mas hotly engaged, moved for his division and 
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found it formed along this ridge on which we are assembled. He arrived 
here at 2.30 p. m., and was placed in line on the spot where we stand. 
Shortly prior to Van Derveer's arrival, General Granger reached the 
same place and was sent to the right to check the enemy moving past 
onr flank. 

Now opened the fiercest fighting recorded on this field. In the attack 
line followed line, and charge followed charge, coming on with fearfid 
momentum. As the waves of an angry sea strike tlie shore, and, having 
exhausted their momentum, slowly retire, so came the Confederate 
lines with terrible impetus, and thus continued the work until sundown, 
when they withdrew out of reach of our fire and the contest ended. 
We held this line until 7.30 p. m., when an order came to retire to 
Rossville. 

The lines were almost continuously enveloped in smoke and fire dur- 
ing the afternoon. 

The assaults made on the part of the enemy were inspired by the 
hope of a speedy victory, since our entire right wing had been forced 
back. To this end their forces were massed and hurled upon us for the 
puri>ose of terminating at once the great and bloody battle. But the 
stout hearts of a handful of men who stood before them as a wall of 
fire quailed not. 

The testimony of General Brannan as to the fighting qualities of the 
brigade may be recited in this connection. In speaking of the break 
on the Union right, he says: 

Finding that this point [these pounds on which wo are assembled] was the key to 
the position desired l»y tlio enemy, I made every eftbrt to defend it to the last; my 
command was increased by the arrival of portions of Palmer's and Negley*s division : 
and most opportunely by Colonel Van Dorveer^s brij^ade, which, having successfully, 
thongh with great loss, held its precarious position in the general line until all in 
its immediate vicinity had retreated, retired in good order, actually cutting its way 
through the rebels to rejoin my coumiand. This gallant brigade was one of the few 
who maintained their organization perfect through the hard-fought passes of that 
portion of the lield. 

General Wood, in speaking of the fighting qualities of Brannan's 
division, of which we were a part, says : 

I should do injustice to my feelings were I to omit to record my testimony to the 
splendid resistance made on my right by General Urannan's command; it was the 
*'Ne plus ultra" of defensive fighting. 

There is no instance on record where .any regiment of the briga<le 
became confused, or was thrown into disorder, even momentarily, 
while opposing the enemy. 

Comrades, we can not but remember that this monument stands here 
to record what the regiment did in the strife between ex)ntending sec- 
tions. For years a storm had been gathering, and the hour came when 
it could no longer be stayed — it had to be met. It was a contest in 
which a great question had to be decided, a question whether tiiis land, 
a land part free, part slave, should be all free or all slave. It Wiis a 
question which had caused agitation from the time we started as a 
nation; and the hour had come when no compromise could either settle 
or ease the conditions. 

When the storm broke upon us, it may be said, it was our fortune to 
be on the stage of action, and we responded to the call of the nation 
to take part in the contest. We did not court the place, but we 
responded and served to the best of our abilities. No one who served 
then regrets now that his name is written among the defenders of 
the old flag; nor would he exchange his place for that of the man who 
was able to take the musket and do duty and did not. It will ever 
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stnud to tlie creilit of the nieu that they conlii and did nerve tiie caase 
of tht.^ tuition and of uiuiikiud iu the most trying capataty known hi 
citizenship. 

These memorials will Btaiid and record what the men did liere long 
aft«r the last solilit-r of tlio war of the rebellion has piissed away. And 
it is to be hoped thnt they will servo as object Iphsohs to tesw^h love of 
country for all time to rome, ao that tlio time may never come when 
Americann will allow any nation or people to show traer patriot-ft mid 
braver men than are produced on our own soil. We contended bure 
not for valor in anuB, nor for jiersonal glory, but for country and the 
idea of higher manhood. 

While wo feel proud of this inonnmi-nt eiectod to our or^atiiKatJon, 
may we not recall how many comrades died lieie on thi:^ field and bap- 
tize<l thu Roil with their blood ; and likewise thoHe who literally HiilTered 
a living death in Confederate prisons, as well as those who pined long 
monthH in hospitals on acM-onnt of heavy wounds. When we havecarc- 
lully considered all thif, then we can estimate somewhat the cost of 
these memorials. 

Thin park, these memorials which are studded over the field will 
perpetuate the history of the liercc cont^'st here enacted. What was 
done here will ontlast the granite or the brass out of which these 
munumeuts are made. 



^H WISCONSIN. 

^P PRAYER OF REV. J. E. WEBSTER. 

O Thou God of Kations, before whom all should bow — most humbly 
bow — we thank Thee that we were counted worthy to have a part in 
this terrible struggle; and as we stand on this ground made sacred 
by oar sleeping comrades, who poured out their blood on this altar a 
willing saciilice for the nation's life, whose lives went out amidst the 
carnage, anguinh, and gloom of that buttle day, that man might know 
a larger liberty, <), forbid that these should have died in vain. Rather 
may they live in the memory of and be an inspinition to generations 
yet nnboru when these granite monuments shall have cruuible<l back 
to dust. 

Father, in the name of thc^e sacrificial dead, we come to Thee, asking 
Thee. ri> look in tender mercy upon onr nation as this field of blood 
siieaks for us. May Thy comforting peace rest tenderly upon the 
widows and orphans of our fallen comrades. Many are still listening 
with aching hearts and tearful eyes for a well known voice that was 
hushed that day, and who rests here in an unknown grave. Bless these 
silent, unknown suD'erors, and mavThy blessing remain with our beloved 
tState and her executive officers who have so generously remembered her 
patriotic dead. 

May we veterans who still live enjoy Thy favor: may our last days be 
onr best days; guide cadi gently down to his last I'estliig place, and 
finally gather us all to the graml encanipmeut above, no more to go out 
forever. Anieu. 



1 
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ADDRESS OF CAPT. W. W. WATKINS, CHAIRMAN OF THE WISCONSIN 

COMMISSION. 

Your Excellency : It gives me unbounded pleasure, in behalf of 
tbe Wisronsin commissioners, to present to you the monuments erected 
upon this sanguinary field commemorative of Wisconsin troops. 

In turning them over to you the labors of this commission are nearly 
at an end, and I can assure you that we do so feeling that we have 
worked conscientiously and faithfully to bring about this consummation 
of our efforts. 

It is not for us to say that we have discharged our duties faithfully 
and well. The judgment of your excellency, representing one of the 
greatest of our States, will be to us a fall recompense for the eftbrts we 
have made to bring about this result. 

In presenting tliese beautiful monuments we do not hesitate to say 
that they will commemorate the history of the men that our State should 
ever feel a pride to know were soldiers in the volunteer troops of Wis- 
consin. 

It is not for us to recount the hours of trial and danger endured upon 
this field, nor to tell you of the valor of our Wisconsin troops; the his- 
tory is written upon each of these monuments. 

We are proud today to show you the results of our labor, that you and 
the people of Wisconsin, with its liberal appropriations, have placed 
us in a position to perform, and have only to ask you to accept them in 
the name of a State that is never forgetfid of its soldiers, living or dead. 

Governor W. H. Upham made a brief and eloquent response. 



ADDRESS OF COL. BENJAMIN F. BRYANT. 

Comrades : We stand now on this famous battlefield of Ohicka- 
mauga where we fought thirty-two years ago in defense of the flag and 
the unity of the nation. It was here on the left of the line that General 
Thomas opened the fight on the morning of September 19, 1863, by 
attacking the enemy and m<aking them keep step to him. 

In obedience to the orders of General Rosecrans, General Thomas 
moved outof McLemore's Cove on the evening of the 18th, and, march- 
ing all night with Brannan's and Baird's divisions, reached Kelly's farm, 
where we now are, at daylight of the 19th, to seize and hold this impor- 
tant position. The fortunes of the battle on those two eventful days, 
the 19th and 20th of September, 1863, were not altogether in our favor. 
Our right was crushed on the 20th by Longstreet's advance, and a new 
right had to be formed, but here on the left, the grand old hero who 
opened the figlit here stubbornly held his ground to the end. On this 
part of the field, which your valor, my comrades of the First, Tenth, 
and Twenty-first Wisconsin Infantry, helped to hold through the battle, 
our State has caused these monuments to be pla(;ed to mark the loca- 
tion of your regiments. The Fifteenth and Twenty-fourth Wisconsin 
Infantry, the First Wisconsin Cavalry, and the Third, Fifth, and Eighth 
Wisconsin Battenes were engaged elsewhere, and their monuments are 
placed near the positions they occupied. They, too, fought with stead- 
fast and splendid courage, and to them is also due the meed of commen- 
dation which the soldier earns who does bis duty in tiie day of battie. 
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We are .issembled this nioniing to formally dedicate these moniunentB 
which Wisconsin haa caused to be placed on tins battlefield to iwsrpet- 
cate tbe memory of her sous who I'oughtliere; and siuce tlie^e regiments 
and batteries were not all engaged in the same location during the battle, 
this position is selected for our exercises because it is near the i>Iaee 
where three of these regiments tbaght. 

It was a. long time ago, and we were young then when we fought heiv 
and saw our comrades fall down beside us and make the ground wet 
and slipperj- with their blood. The most of us knew but little of the 
location, of the geography and topography of the country, but we kTiew 
then that the Army of the Cumberland was lighting for its life against 
heavy odds. Behind us to the west rose the steep and rugged sides 
of Lookout Mountain. To be driven back upon it, with no means of 
retreat to the north, meant destruction, and made it necessaiy to hold 
our left at every hazai-d. 

It is my purpose now to state briefly how it came about that the battle 
was fought on these lines, and to narrate the chief incidents of the fight. 
Oil the 18th of September the bulk of our army was in MoLemore's 
Cove, to the south of Crawfish Spring, with a etroug tbrce, however, 
holding the bridge at Lee & liordon's mill. General Bragg had his 
army well iu band near Lafayette, with strong reenforcements from 
the south and from Virginia either alrca<ly arrived or near by. His 
army was larger than ours, and he felt foulident that he rould at- 
tack General Bosei^^raus and whip him — could destiity bis nrmy or 
capture it. 

General Bragg moved his army on the 18th, directing it to cross the 
Ghiokauiauga below Lee and Gordon's mill, and after crossing to sweep 
up toward Crawfish Spring, pen us up iTi McLemore's Cove, and Ciiptnre 
or destroy our aniiy. But General KosecranB, with the prescience of 
genius, foresaw the enemy's intentions almost before Gciii'ial Bratfg 
had committed his order of battle to paper, and sent Genernl Thonnis 
off on the night march with the two divisions to seize and hold this 
ini{>ortant place at Kelly's farm, with the roads running down from 
Keed's and Alexander's bri<lges to the westward toward Kossville. Tbe 
advance of General Thomas from this point on thoniorning of the 19th 
and his attack upon the enemy disarranged General Bragg's plans and 
projected the battle on the lino which General Itosecrans selected. The 
enemy were not looking for opposition from this quarter, and at first 
had no strong force near here, so that Brannan and Baird in the outset 
easily overcame all resistance. But this did not continue long, for a 
heavier force of the enemy coming up checked their movements and put 
them to their mettle to hold their ground. 

General Itosecrans had sent the division of General Johnson during 
the night of thelSth to follow after General Thomas, and this division, 
coming on the flehl as the enemy were giving Brannan and Baird all 
they could do to maintain themselves, enabled General Thomas to meet 
the enemy with a bold, strong front. AVhen the enemy perceived that 
he was outmaneuvercd for tlie time and that Generalllosecrans had 
seized this strong, strategic i>otnt to the east of the Lafayette turnpike 
where the roads come in from Itecd's ami Alexander's bridges, he 
brought up his troops in force, hoping to push General Thomas out of 
the way. Finding himself unable to do this and that General Thomas's 
left tiank was secure and his whole line solid, he then advanced to find 
the right of our line and turn it, if possible. The morning had now 
worn away and it was noon. General Palmer had by this time got his 
division into line on the right of General Johnson and the division of 
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General Eeynolds soon went into line on General Palmer's right. The 
attack upon these two divisions was very spirited, and while it was 
progressing Gen. Jeff. 0. Davis formed his division (two brigades) on 
the right of General Eeynolds. General Van Cleve put one brigade 
of his division on the right of General Davis and sent his other two 
brigades to the support of Palmer and Reynolds. It was not far from 
1 o'clock in tlie afternoon when the enemy found the right of our line, 
which was out in front of and to the right of the Viniard house. The 
fighting on the left had slackened along the front of the divisions of 
Brannan, Baird, and Johnson, but it now fell heavily on Palmer, Rey- 
nolds, Davis, and Van Cleve. Subsequently General Wood brought 
up two brigades and General Sheridan one brigade and put them into 
action in support of the right of our line. General Bragg with his 
best troops, which he massed in heavy force, pressed this line on the 
right hard all the afternoon, but he could not break or turn it. Thus 
the first day of the battle wore away, and when night came we slept on 
our arms near where we had fought. 

It was during the afternoon of the 19th, while Gen. Jeff. C. Davis's 
division was engaged on the right, that Col. Hans C. Heg, of the Fif- 
teenth Wisconsin, fell mortally wounded. He was in command of a 
brigade in that division. He was a brave, able, and gallant of&cer, and 
his deiith was greatly lamented. 

The morning of the 20th found our army in line, closed upon General 
Thomas, General Baird still holding his position and covering the roads 
which run down from Reed's and Alexander's bridges toward Rossville. 
The position of General Brannan's division had been changed from the 
left of the line to the center. The cavalry were holding McLemore's 
Cove, from which th§ infantry had been withdrawn on the 19th, and 
guarding our flanks. The bridge at Lee & Gordon's mill had been 
abandoned to the enemy. Soon after sunrise the battle was renewed, 
the enemy advancing first in a gallant and dasperate attempt to turn 
and crush the left of our line. This movement had been expected, and 
troops were to have been sent from the right of our line to strengthen 
the left. They did not arrive as expected, but such as did come were 
thrown in on the left of General Baird's division with reserves taken 
from along the line. In extending the left of his line with these troops 
which he formed on Baird's left. General Thomas drew the line back so 
that it ran off toward the northwest. The enemy came down with 
strong force upon this part of the line, obliquely from the northeast, 
and at the same time pressed Baird vigorously and extended the attack 
along the front of Johnson and Palmer, but Thomas held them at bay. 
When did the old hero ever fail to do that! Thus the forenoon of 
Sunday passed. The fighting was most desperate and gallant. Toward 
noon tifie enemy had apparently given up his hopes of breaking in and 
crushing, or driving back the left of our line, and turned his attention 
to our right, which as yet had not been engaged. 

During the forenoon, while the left and center of oar line were 
engaged. General Longstreet was organizing his famous column for 
attsick on our right, and advanced at noon in a vigorous assault, four 
lines deep, behind a heavy skirmish line. Gen. Jeff. C. Davis held our 
right with two brigades. General Sheridan's division was in reserve 
to the rear and right of General Davis. On the left of General Davis 
was the fatal gap caused by the withdrawal of Wood's division, which 
General Wood had moved out of the line a little before and marched 
past Brannan to the rear of Reynolds's division. Pressing through the 
fatal gap, Gidneral Longstreet knocked Davis out of line and pressed 
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liini to tlie rear, carrying Sheridan along in tho hasty retreat. These 
two divisions were cut oil from the rest of the army and carried 
rapidly to tlie rear. Their rapid niovenientB threw thein into disorder, 
but they rallied again and again for a brief stand and a gallant struE- 
glo to check the advance of the enemy. Their efforts were nseless and 
they passed out of the tight. The only means of reat-biug the rest of 
the army waa by a long, circuitous route, and it waa not until night- 
fall that these two divisions united again with the troops under <JeH- 
eral Thomas, When this disaster bei'ell the right of our line. General 
ItosecrauB was near by and was borne back and out of the light through 
Longstreet's wedging himself in between Davis and Slieridan an<i the 
rest of the army. This movement of General Longstreet bad also 
forced Branuan ont of line, who was on the left of the fatal gap. but 
he swung to the north into the rear of Heyiiolds, who was on liis lell 
and bad beld bis ground and kept in line. 

Just at this critical tiine General Thomas came to this part of the 
field and set about reforming the lines ujton oui' right. Brannan ba<l 
swung away from Iteynolds about the widtli of a division, and into tliia 
space General Thomas threw Wood's division, joining bis left on li«y- 
nolds at right angles and facing his division to the south, with Bran- 
nan on his right. Tliis new lino was at onc« strengthened by troops 
brought from the left, which General Thomas hful used in the morning 
in extending bis Hue on that part of the field. The brief tinte which 
elapsed before General Longstreet could wheel his column into ]K>sitioD 
in front of this new line and assault it enabled General Thomas to post 
his troops compactly on advantageous ground so that they could with- 
stand the enemy. The fighting had now measurably ceased along the 
rest of the line, and the fat« of the battle centered bere. For nearly 
two lionrs the roar of battle on the right wns deafening and the fight- 
ing most de8i>erate. Longstreet advanced his strong lines again and 
again, only to be stayed and beaten back. Our ammunition got very 
low and our ranks thin and weary; Brannan wns l)eing overlapiied on 
bis right, and the outlook was dubious. But in this nick of time, when 
disaster loorae<i up before us, there came succor and relief. 

Gen. Gordon Granger, who had been stationed near Botisville with 
the reserve corps, with orders to remain there until sent for, chnfin<; at 
the inaction, could restrain himself no longer, biitwhen the sound of the 
battle borne out upon the breeze told of the desperate fortune ol' Jiis 
comrades he determined to march to the sound of the cucuiy's guns, 
and, putting bis column in motion, came upon the field with his 3..>(M> 
men, bringing 95,000 rounds of auiniunition. Succor was never more 
needed, nor more joyously received. Pusliing liis troops forward on 
Branuan's right, lighting his way into position up Snodgrass Hill, 
Granger and his fresh troops gave their attention to the exultant enemy 
and saved our army from serious consequences. Along this line on the 
right until sundown there was no rest nor respite, but the energy of the 
deadly struggle. There was an occasional brief tiare of fight along the 
left, which had been hciivily engaged all the forenoon, but the enemy 
were making only a show of tight there, and were withdrawing titM>]is 
to strengthen Longstreet. Again and again General Longstreet 
brought up his Virginians, supported by troops from other partj) of the 
enemy's line, and hurled tlieni against our right, but they were always 
beaten back, A greater soldier than fjongstreet was in command 
there — the innnortal George H. Thomas, the "Kock of Chickauianga." 
Thus the battle went on until night made an end of it. It was the 
greatest battle in the West, aud the bloodiest of the war. 
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The fortunate issue of the civil war, the cessiitiou of the aucieut feuds 
between the North and Soutli, the burial of secession and slavery in one 
common grave, and the return of good feeling between the sections, 
which found friendship in war, make our coming here now much more 
agreeable to us than on that former memorable oc(;asion, when mutual 
greetings were exchanged in defiance and hate with the red hand of war. 

We do not dedicate these monuments in ill will and bitterness. I 
trust that the years which have intervened have removed all such feel- 
ings. But looking reverently and tenderly to the past, we now dedi- 
cate these monuments to the valor and ])atriotism of brave men from 
Wisconsin who fought here, to the memory of the dead and of the 
living, and to the cause for which tliey fought; and may the God of our 
fathers, the God of battles, give His benediction to our eflforts ! 

Gen. Lucius Fairchild made a short and eloquent address, which was 
not reported, and which his final illness prevented him from repro- 
ducing. 



The Missouri dedication which was to have taken place at the 
Brotherton House was post])oned because it had not been ]>ossible to. 
complete the erection of the monument to Bledsoe's Battery at that 
point. 

At the close of the exercises conducted by the various States the 
crowds made their way to Chattanooga to attend the opening meeting 
in the great tent. The subsequent ceremonies of the dedication fol- 
lowed each other as set forth in this report, beginning on page 84. 
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Addresses: Altgeld, Govomur John P., 239; Atkins, Gren. Smith D.. 2^5; Bate, Gen. 
W.B.,45; Beatty,Geu. John, 315; Belknap, Capt. C. E., 288; Bishop,Gen. J. W., 
309; Boynton, Gen. H. V., 86, 313, 354; Bryant, Col. B. F., 361; Butterfield, Gen. 
Daniel, 105; Campbell, Governor James E., 330, 355; Camaban, Gen. J. K., 252; 
ConnoUy, Hon. J. A., 244 ; Dodge, Gen. Grenville M.. 103, 115 ; Duffield, Col. Henry 
M., 295; Eagan, Hon. J. I., 314 : Everest, Capt. J. G., 246; Fairchild, Gen. Lucius, 
365; Fox, Col. P. V., 304; Fullerton, Gen. J. S., 25,243,294,312,347: Gill, Judge 
John S., 333: Gordon, Gen. John B., 37; Greenhalge, Governor Freaoric T., 283; 
Grosveuor, Gen. Charles H., 68, 317; Herbert, Hon. Hilary A., Secretary of the 
Navy, 111; Howard, Gen. O. O., 116; Keil, Capt. F. W., 357; Kiefer, Col. A. R., 
313; Longstreet, Gen. James, 40; McConnell, Capt. D. B., 267; McElroy, Capt. J. 
C, 334 ; McFerrin, Rev. J. P., 247 ; McKinley, Governor William, 341 ; Manderson, 
Gen. C. F. , 87 ; Margedant, Capt. W. C, 352 ; Matthews, Governor Claude, 81, 249 ; 
Morgan, Gen. J. D., 86; Morton, Governor Levi P., 80; Ochs, Hon. George W., 
44, 85; Gates, Governor W. C, 175; Palmer, Gen. John M., 28, 238; Porter, Gen. 
Horace, 109; Rich, Governor J. T.,291; Schneider, Capt. George A., 349; Scho- 
field, Lieut. Gen. John M., 42, 102; Shepherd, Col. A. G., 286; Sherman, Father 
Thomas E., 151; Stegman, Col. Lewis R., 166; Stevenson, Hon. Adlai E., Vice- 
President, 27; Tumey, Hon. Peter, 82; Upham, Governor W. H., 361; Walker, 
Col. I. N., 279; Wallace, Gen. Lew, 274 : Walthall, Gen. E. C, 160; Warner, Gen. 
Willard, 140; Watkins, Capt. W. W., 361; Wheeler, Gen. Joseph, 124: Wilder, 
Gen. John T., 281 ; Wiley, Gen. Aquila, 336; Williamson, Gen. J. A., 188; Wood- 
bury, Governor Urban A., 81. 

Aides to grand marshal, 157, 158. 

Alabama, order in parade and reviews, 154; invitation to dedication, 202; responses, 
208, 216 ; action of the State, 219, 220. 

Alexander, Representative S. B., attends, 10, 196. 

Allen, C. C., adjutant* general of State of California, letter from, 202. 

Allin, Roger, governor of North Dakota, letter from, 205, 206. 

Altgeld, Governor John P., address by, 239. 

Anderson, William J., private secretary to governor of Wisconsin, 208 

Arion Glee Club, 11, 23. 

Arkansas, invitation to dedication, 202; action of the State, 220. 

Armstrong, Gen. Frank C, invited to speak, 13. 

Army of tne Cumberland, programme of participation, 11, 23. 

Army of the Cumberland, participation of, 84; Morgan, Gen. J. D., presides, 84; 
prayer. Gen. O. O. Howard, ^; address of welcome. Mayor George W. Ochs, 
85; response to mayor. Gen. H. V. Boynton, 86; welcome to Confederates, Gen. 
J. D. Morgan, 86; oration. Gen. C. F. Manderson, 87; address, Lieut. Gen. J. M. 
Schofield, 102; address. Gen. Granville M. Dodge, 103; address. Gen. Daniel 
Butterfield, 105 ; address. Gen. Horace Porter, 109 ; address, Hon. H. A. Herbert, 
Secretary of the Navy, 111. 

Army of Northern Virginia, participation of, 13, 14, 24. 

Army of the Potomac and Army of Northern Virginia, participation of, 160; Wal- 
thall, Gen. E. C, presides, 160; oration. Gen. E. C. Walthall, 160; oration. Col. 
Lewis R. Stegman, 166; oration, Governor W. C. Gates, 175; oration. Gen. J. A. 
Williamson, 188. 

Army of Tennessee (Confederate), participation of, 12, 24. 

Army of the Tennessee (Union), participation of, 12, 24. 

Army of the Tennessee and Army of Tennessee, participation of, 115; Dodge, Gen. 
G. M., presides, 115; address, Gen. G. M. Dodge, 115; address, Gen. O. O. How- 
ard, 116; address, Gen. Joseph Wheeler, 124; address, Gen. Willard Warner, 140; 
addrens, Father Sherman, 151. 

Army of the United States, participation of, 198; instructions of Secretary of War for 
fletail, 198; orders of Lieu tenant-General for detail from, 198 ; Poland, ('ol. John 
S., Seventeenth Infantry, eonininnds detail, 199; ordered to establish model 
camp, 198; roster of regular troopvS assembled at Camp Lament, Chickamauga, 
200; troops detailed to proceed to dedication, 199. 
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ArtiUer; drUI, 13. 

AtkinH, OeD. l4miLh P., uililreu by, 245. 




Attemtaut'« nl deuiiMtliot. — _ 

Arer^r, nnproBctitnlive Jubii, appointed on dedication t;(iium)tt«e. 8; att<-n<{M, 10, IH 1 

Ayliiig, AUjt. liun. A. D., Stalo of Now Hampanire, letter fr— - """ 

Unoil, SevoutMUtli Uuiti^d KtsI^H lurantTy, 11, 12, 13, 14. 

Uormtt, A. W., ndJnUiit-gaucral of Califoroift, letter fr.iiii, 309. 

Bute, Sonntor Williiun B„ atletula, 10. 196 ; oratic.u. in. 

ItfttfaTlea, tiitsctod nt all Bghtinn positiune iii the park, 17. 

Buutty, <ien. Jaliu. addmiu bj, 315. 

Dulkuap, Capt. C. E., chainuau Miolii)(i>i> rommissioD, leltflc t>iiiii, 1*28; luldrew bj, J 

288. ■ 

Biaho]), Uflu. J. V,'., addreu by, SOS. 

Bixbv, Tuuis, private serretAry to Kovamor of Minuesutn, letter fVuiu, '2Q&. 
lilms^liiirn. Senator J. C. g., attendB, ID, 1%. 
Bowera, Kepreaeatative W. W., atteutia, 10, l»i, 

Boyle, Jamea, private aouretary to governor of Ohio, letter from, 313. 
Buyntuii, Oen. H. V., rmtpuiiHH to uddreNn of woluoin«, U, 33; reaponat! to Uayor 

OcbH.86; aotinRoadBTk for dedication i^ommittoe. 319; oonvapundeuoe. Tor Sui- 

ator I'aluit^r, witb Kovuruura of the Htatea, 2111; teaponaea uf tlie goveniun.^ll>- 

237 J reuuu'ka by, 3ia, 35i. 
Bright, R. J.-Bergeant-Ht-Amia United States Senate, charged witb arruiigiug Con- 

greBxioualpiutidpallou, )<; lettersof, to CongreaaioiialropnMeutiitivea. 0; tuan- 

I'iiU K(at«[ueiit, 2() ; Imlance covpn:d into Tnauiiuiy by, 20. 
Bronn, D. Kuaaell, governor of Khode Islnud, letter Itodi. 206, -207 . 
Brown, FriLiik, i^uvei'uiir of Mitrylund, letter from, 211, 3U. 
Biowu, John Young, Koveniorof Koutnaky, letters f^oiu, 304, 310. 
Bryant, CoL B. F., addreaa by, 361. 

Burton, Hun. t'horlca G., M. L'., with ('ungTUBaioual delegation, 158. 
Butterfield, Gen. Daniel, addrcsa, 105. 
Cabinet oRiorro, or<ler in parndo uul review, IM. 158, 






Codie. L'lji. Coine1iaH,rec(irdiiigsBcretary Society Army of the Tennesa«e, att«)i<ta,B(> I 

California, invitation to dedivntioD, 302 ; reapbnEes, 302, 209 ; action of the StMto, BQ. 

CanipbeD, (iovcruor Jaiiies E., addreaa by, 330,355. 

Curnaliaii, (Wn. .1. I!., nddresa by,352. 

Came''- r iii. ■ . . ■ . :■ i/i:- of, 13. 

Carr. It' ' uf North (.'iiroliua, letters frtiiu. 213, 232. 

(■;irri:iL'. . luilHor, iriB,ir>il. 

CbuM'L'u, Siiiiloid ]■:., toiiiiuissioner IState uf Connecticut, letters from, 220,221. 

Chattuuoog:!, euthitsuiniii uf citiiienij, U; effective aid of citizens, 14; cordial 

coopuiatiou with National I'urk Conunisaiou, IT; citizen committees, 21. 
Chattanooga liel<U, dudicatii>n of, 13, 24. 
Chipley, W. 1)., of Florida, letters from, 203, 

C'leavos, Hon. Henry II., guveruur of Miiiue, letters from, 204,211, 228. 
Clongh. Hon. ]>. M., goverDor of MimieHotu, letter from, 229. 
Coehran, William, private si'cret;iry to governor North Diikota, tetter from, 233. 
Cole. Col. Ashley W., private secretary to governor of New York, letters from, 305, 

218.231. 
Colorado, unler in paraile and review, 154 ; invitation to dedication, 302 ; responaei, 

202; actitfii of the State, 221. 
Committee (joint) ou i>ark deilicatinn, S : Sonatorn John M. Palmer, Illinoia; Samuel 

Pasco, Florida; Itoger Q. Milla, Texas; Kedlield Proctor, Vermont; WatBon C. 

Sqniie, Washington; William A. Pell*cr, Kansas. Hepresentatives V. B. Kilgore, 

Texas; C. H. Morgan, Missouri; Joseph Wheider, Alabama; N. N. Co\. TeoDes- 

soe; .1. W. Maddox, Georgia; C. il. Grosveuor, Ohio; A. li. Kiefer, Minnesota; 

I.. M. .Strong, Ohio; John Avery, Mit-higan; C. F. Crisp, Georgia; W.W, Bowers, 

Comiiiittvoon plan for dedication, H; House members uf, X; Senate member* of, 9; 

Confedimti's! welcome to. Gen. J. D. Morgan, 11, 23. 86. 

L'oncrpBs, art providing for dedication, 7; invitation to dedication, 8; accepts invi- 
tation of .Secretary Lamont to dedication, 6; participation of, 196; Secretory 
Lamont'H Intter of invitation to, 196; responseo! Congress to Secretary Lamont, 
196; representatJveB of Congress in attendance, 106. 197. 

ron^jreKRmeu, wbv serveil in the cumpaigu for Cbattanoogo, 10 ; attend dedication, 10. 

Conm'clicnt, inviiutiuD to deilication, 203; responses, mi, 209; action of the State, 

C iiiliy, Miij..!. A.. iiddrosH by, 211. 

Cox, IlejirchONtativi' N. N., lipimiuted on dedication committee, 8; attends, 10, 19ti. 
Crawford, Hoii. John L., letter from, 321. 
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Crisp, Hon. Charles F., ex-Speaker Honse of Representatives, attends, 10, 196; 
reviews parade with Vice-President Stevenson, 154; rides at head of column of 
march with Vioe-Prosidenty 158. 

Cnlberson, Hon. C. A., governor of Texas, letters from, 207, 214, 219, 235. 

Cnlpeper, Capt. T. F., represents State of South Carolina, 234. 

Cnsning, Hon. Wainwri^ht, represents State of Maine, 211, 228 ; letter from, 228. 

Dalton, Gen. Samuel, amutant-general of Massachusetts, letters from, 211, 217, 227. 

Davis, Maj. George W., U. S. A.,ori;;inatesplan for national maneuvering ground, 19. 

Dedication of Chattanooga fields, 43; prayer. Dr. Samuel J. Niccolls, 43; address, 
Mayor George W. Oens, 44; oration, Gen. William B. Bate, 45; oration. Gen. 
Charles H. Grosvenor, 68; address. Governor Morton, New York, 80; address, 
Governor Woodbury, Vermont, 81 ; address, Governor Claude Matthews, Indiana, 
81 ; address, Governor I*eter Tumey, Tennessee, 82. 

Dedication of Chickamauga iield, 11 ; programme for, 12, 23, 24. 

Dedication of Chickamauga field, 25; General Fullerton introduces the Vice-Presi- 
dent, 26; address of Vire-President Stevenson, 27; prayer. Bishop Gailor, 28; 
oration. Gen. John M. Palmer, 28; oration, Gen. John B. Gordon, 37; a<ldro88. 
Gen. James Longstreet, 40; address, Lieut. Gen. John M. Schofield, 42. 

Dedication of park, act providing for, 7, Gen. Fullerton in charge of, 10. 

Delaware, invitation to dedication, 202; responses, 209; action of the State, 221. 

Description of the park, 15-18. 

Dobson, Sol., private secretary to governor of Mississippi, letter from, 229. 

Dodge, Gen. Grenville M., president Society Army of the Tennessee, attends, 84 ; 
presides at meeting. Army of the Tennessee and Army of Tennessee, 12-, 24 ; 
address, 103; presides, 115. 

Dose, William F., private secretary to governor of Illinois, letter from, 210. 

Dnffield, Col. H. M., address by, 2§5. 

Duniway, W. S., private secretary to governor of Oregon, letters from, 206, 214. 

Eagan, Hon. John J., address by, 314. 

English, Representative W. B., attends, 10, 196. 

Everest, Capt. J. G., address by, 246. 

Fairchild, Gen. Lucius, remarks by, 365. 

Financial statement, cost of dedication, 20. 

Florida, invitation to dedication, 202; responses, 203, 209; action of the State, 221. 

Fox, Col. P. v., address by^, 304. 

Fullerton, Gen. J. S., chairman Park Commission, introduces Vice-President, 12, 24, 
26; introduces General Walthall, 160 ; correspondence with governors of the 
States, 208 ; circular letters to the governors, 208^ 216 ; responses of the governors, 
208-219; receives Illinois monuments for Secretary of War, 243; receives Michi- 
gan monuments for Secretary of War, 294 ; accepts Minnesota monuments, 312; 
accepts Ohio monuments, 347. 

Gailor, Right Rev., bishop of Tennessee, prayer, 28. 

Gardner, Rev. Washington, prayer by, 287. 

Georgia, order in parade and review, 154; invitation to de<lication, 202 ; responses, 
203; action of the State. 221, 222. 

Gibbon, Gen. John, president Society Army of the Potomac, attends, 84. 

Gill, Judge John S., report by, 333. 

Gilmore, Gen. H. H., executive office State of Vermont, letter from, 219. 

Gordon, Gen. John B., United States Senate, attends, 10, 196; oration by, 12, 24, 37. 

Governors of States, addresses by, 13. 

Governors of States and staffs, order in parade and review, 154, 158. 




235; Wistonsin, 2:^7. 

Grand Army of the Republic, address of commander- in-chief, 279. 

Grand stand, Snodgrass Hill, 11. 

Greeuhalge, lion. Frederic T., governor of Massachusetts, letter from, 227; address 
by, 283. 

Griflin, T. J., executive secretary of Rhode Island, letter from, 218. 

Grosvenor, Gen. C. H., House of Representatives, appointed on dedication commit- 
tee, 8; concurrent resolution of accepting invitation to dedication, 8; attends, 
10, 196; oration, 68; a<ldress by, 317; presents history of park project, 317-329. 

Haines, Frank D., executive secretary to governor of Connecticut, letters from, 203, 
209. 

Hanford, W. T., private secretary to governor of Neya<la, letter from, 229, 230. 

Harmon, Judson, Attorney-General United States, attends, 84; acknowledges invita- 
tion, 216. 

Harris, Senator Isham G., attends, 10, 196. 

Harrison, Representative George P., attends, 10, 196. 

Hart, Garrett J., adjutant-general of Delaware, letters from, 209, 221. 

S. Eep. 637 24: 
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ItutingB. Daniol H,. gDvemor of PennsvlvaDla, li;U«r frooi. 206, 

HnU'h. liepreiieutstiTe W. H., attends, 10, 1%. 

ilunluy, Gt'ii. .). R., United StAtes geuate, Dttends. ID, M, im. 

Heuderson, Reprewiiitativc' D. B., Htteode, 10, ItW. 

Hi-oileniun, B«preseiitative T. J., attends, 10, 196. 

Hpplmru, R«pre8entBCive W. P.. attends, 10, 196. 

Herlwrt, iloa. Hilary A., Beoretary of the Navy, attcijilx. SI; address of, 11, 23. 111. 

I(iQk>inluoper. Ueo. A. J., corresponding seeretury Souitity Army uf thp TenuvsBi'o, 

ntteuilfl, 64. 
lluU'omb. Hon. Silaa A., govemor of Nebrasku. tetters t^om. 312, 217. 23{l. 
Ilouller, Itapresontativa (J. K., attends, 10, 1%. 



iiHo of RepreaentatiTee, committee of 9: Speaker Charles F. Crisp, G«argi»; 
W,H. Hatch, Miaaoiiri: D. B. Culberson, Texue; T.B. Reed. Maine; J. D. Suren. 
IVsw; J. F. C. Tribott, Maryland; D. E. Sickles, New York; W. L. WUsod. 



West Virginia; S. H. Mallory. Florida; C. A. Boutellti, Maine; t^. B. Aicxwule:! 
North CB>roltn»; T. .1. Henderson. Illinois; D. B. Hendetsoii, Iowa; C. B. 
Hooker, Miasiasippi; J. C. Tarsney, Missonri; H. H. Bingham, PennsylTiuiia; 
W, F. Draper, MassaohuBeUa : A. H. Kie&r, Minaesota; G. P. Harrisou, Alk- 
baiiia; W. B. English, California; J. W. Marshall, Virginia; II. C. Van Voorfai*. 
OliLo; Osoar Lapham, Hhode Island; W. W. Bowers, California; W. C. P. 
Breckinridge, Kentucky; G. D. Wise, Viigima. 

tloward. Gen. O. O., U. 6. A., oratiiin by, 12, 2i; prayer, 84; address, 116. 

Idaho, invitation to dedication, 303; r<«poDaes, 204,210; ttction of the State, 223. 

Uliuois, order in parade and revien, 154 ; invited tu dodiualion, 202 ; response, 310; 
dcdioittea State nionuiiientH, 238; programDie Slate di'dieation, 238. 

lllitiulii dedication, State inoniunenta, 2^; proKramme, 2.3M; remarks of Vicc-pnsi- 
dent Stevenson, 238 ; remarks of Senator John M, Palmer, 238; address of Uor- 
emur Alteeld, 'JSS; General Fullertoa receives the monameuts for tht> SucirtirT 
of War, 243; addr.>ati of M^. J. A. Connolly, 244; address of Gen. Smitli I). 
Atkins, 245; addretisof Capt. J. G. Evervst, 246; addru«s of Rev. J. P. HcFarrin, 
247; 1ett«rof General T urchin, 248. 

Indiana, order in parade and review, 154; loviMil to dedication, 202: resnousee, 210, 
222, 223; dedicates State monament«, 249; action uf the Stale, 22"^, 223. 

Indiana dedication, State monuments, 249; addresa of Governor Matthews, 2411; 
address of Gen. J. R. Camaban, 252; address of Capt. D. B. McCounell, 3GT; 
addreM of Gen. Lew Wallace, 274; addruss of Geu. I. U. Wulker, 27!) ; uddrins 
of Gen. ,loLn T. Wilder, 281. 

Iowa, invitation to dedication, 202; rcaponap, 204. 

Jx'kaou, Frank L., governor of Iowa, letter from, 204. 

Joint committee on dedication, full report, 23, 

Jones, John E,, governor of Nevada, letter from, 213. 

Junes, Samuel (I., acting assiatant adjutant-general of Alaliama, letter from, 2^. 

Kanaaa, order in parade and review, 154; invitation to deili cation, 202; roaponse. 
223; actiuu of the State, 223, 224, 225, 226. 

Keil, Capt. i'. W., address by, 357. 

Keith, A. B., private secretary to governor of Montana, letter from, 229. 

Kentucky, invitation to dedication, 202; responaea, 204, 210. 

Kiefer, Rupresentattve A. K., appnintid od dedication committee, x; attends, 10. I'.i6; 
add reus by, 3 Hi. 

Ein^, CliarluH, odjutaut-genorat of Wisconsin, letter ftom, 215. 

King, Gen. H. C, s<>cretury Society Army of the Potomac, attenda, 84. 

Lamont, lIoD.Dnniul S., Socratary of War, chargi-d by the Coiigreaa with all prepa- 
ratiouH fur park dedication, 7; invites Cougress,8; invitation accepted by thi- 
CoiijrresH, 8. 196; announces preliminary programme, 10. II; arraiiguments of, 
found coinplute, 10, Zi; rules tor rc^uUtinK location of miiiiumeula comiueudcil, 
17; plai'es (ien. J. S. FulliTton in charge, 10; General Fullertou ri'iwives State 
monnmeuts for, 2l.t, 291, Ht2, 347: letters from govornora of States tu, 202-219; 
identiciil li'tti-ra of, to 8i>vcrnors of Statea, 202,208; comploti?- arrangements liv, 
10; invitea (lou^rcsa to ilodlcation, X. 190; invites govcrimrs of Ktutwi and staSa, 
vetorHnx, anil other State niproHcntativea, 203; preparations made by, 10 

Lang, 1)., |>rivat(t Bucretary to jrovurnorof Floridii, luttera from, 203,210. 

Ijapbain, Itejireaeiitative Oscar, atteiidH, 10. 196. 

1jip|iitt. Churli-H Warren, governor of Rhode Island, letters from, 214. 

Lougstrvct, (ii'n. Jamea. onition by, 21 ; address, 40. 

Louisiana, iuviijiti<in to dedication, 202; action of the Statu, 22G. 

LownilcH, Hon. Lloyd, governor of Maryland, letter from, 226. 

MacCorkle, William A., governor of \V«at Virginia, lettuni from, 207, 215. 

Mw^doiiald, K. (.'., private secretary to govuruor of Washington, letters from, 215, 236. 

McConiinll, Capt. 1). B., address bv. 267. 

McCouncli, \\'illiani J., governor of Idaho, letters from, 201, 210, 222. 

McElioy, Capt. J, C, report of, 334. 
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McFerrin, Rev. J. P., address by, 247. 

McGraw, John H., gbvernor of Washington, letter from, 208. 

Mclntire, Hon. Albert W., governor of Colorado, letters from, 202, 221. 

McKinley, Hon. William, governor of Ohio, letters from, 206,233; address by, 341. 

McMilliny Hon. Benton, M. C, with Congressional delegation, 158. 

Maddox, Representative J. W., appointed on dedication committee, 8; attends, 

10, 196. 
Maine, Invited to dedication, 202; responses, 204,211; action of the State, 228. 
Mallory, Representative S. R., attends, 10, 196. 
Mauderson, Gen. Charles F., attends, 10, 196; oration by, 11, 23, 87. 
Maneuvering ground, 19. 
Manker, Rev. J. J. grayer by, 315, 354. 
Margedant, Capt. W. C, address by, 352. 
Margedant, Miss Sophie L., recitation by, 354. 
Markers, monuments, and tablets, 18. 
Marshall Representative J. W., attends, 10, 196. 

Maryland, invitation to dedication, 202 ; response, 211, 212; action of the State, 226. 
Massachusetts, order in parade and review, 154 ; invited to dedication, 202 ; responses, 

211, 217, 226, 227; dedicates State monument, 282; exercises at national cemetery, 

286 ; action of the State, 226, 227, 228. 
Massachusetts dedication. State monument, 282; address of Governor Greenhalge, 

283 ; address of Colonel Shepherd at the national cemetery, 286. 
Matthews, Hon. Claude, governor of Indiana, 13 ; address, 81 ; letters from, 210, 216, 

223; 249. 
Michigan, order in parade and review, 154; invited to dedication, 202; responses, 

205,212,217,228; action of the State, 228; dedicates State monuments, 287. 
Michigan dedication, State monuments, 287; prayer, Rev. Washington Gardner, 

287 ; address of Capt. C. E. Belknap, 288 ; address of Governor Rich, 291 ; General 

Fullerton receives the monuments for the Secretary of War, 294 ; address of Col. 

H. M. Duffield, 295; address of Col. P. V. Fox at Orchard Knob, 304. 
Michigan Engineers (First), dedication, 304. 

Mills, Gen. Roger Q., appointed on dedication committee, 8; invited- to speak, 13. 
Minnesota, invitation to dedication, 202 ; responses, 205, 229 ; action of the State, 

229; dedicates State monuments, 309. 
Minnesota dedication, State monuments, 309; address of Gen. J. W. Bishop, 309; 

General Fullerton receives the monuments for the Secretary of War, 312 ; remarks 

of Gen. H. V. Boynton, 313; address of Col. A. R. Kiefer, 313; address of lion. 

John I. Eagan, 314. 
Mississippi, invitation to dedication, 202 ; response, 217 ; action of the State, 229. 
Missouri, invitation to dedication, 202 ; responses, 212, 217. 
Montana, invitation to dedication, 202; response, 212; action of the State, 229. 
Monuments and markers, 18. 
Monuments, erected and in progress, 18. 
Monuments, dedication of, by States : Illinois, 238; Indiana, 249; Massachusetts, 282; 

Michigan, 287; Minnesota, 309; Ohio, 315; Wisconsin, 360. 
Morgan, Representative C. H., appointed on dedication committee, 8; attends, 10, 196. 
Morgan, Gen. J. D., presides, 84; welcomes Confederates, 86. 
Morrill, Hon. E. N., governor of Kansas, letter from, 223, 226. 

Morton, Hon. Levi P., governor of New York, 13; address^ 80; message to legisla- 
ture, 231. 
National pjirk, description of, 15 ; work of the Government, 16 ; work of the Statt^s, 

16 ; prOjject and history of, 317-329. 
Nebraska, invitation to dedication, 202; responses, 212, 217; action of the State. 

229. 
Nevada, invitation to dedication, 202 ; response, 213 ; action of the State, 229. 
New Hampshire^ invitation to dedication, 202 ; action of the State, 230. 
New Jersey, invitation to dedication, 202 ; response, 213 ; action of the State, 230. 
New York, invitation to dedication, 202; responses, 206, 218; action of the State, 

231, 232. 
Niccolls, Rev. Dr. Samuel J., prayer, 43. 
Ninth Ohio Association dedication, 349. 

North Carolina, invitation to dedication, 202; response, 213; action of the State, 232. 
North Dakota, invitation to dedication, 202; response, 205; action of the States 232. 
Oates, William C, governor of Alabama, oration by, 14, 24; oration, 175; letters from, 

208, 209, 216. 
Ochs, Hon. George W., mayor, address of welcome for Chattanooga, 11, 23, 85; 

address, 44. 
O'Ferrall, Charles T., governor of Virginia, letter from, 215. 
Ohio, order in parade and review, IbA; invited to dedication, 202; responses, 206, 

213, 233 ; dedicates State monaments, 315 ; national guard of, 154, 156 ; action of 

the State, 233, 
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Ohio dtxlication, St»to moQumeate, 315; prayer, Uev, J. J. Mankpi, 315; addrtMot 
iiea. John iJeatty, 315 ; addroaa, Geo. C. H. QruaTenor, 317 ; oJdresa, ox-Govemot 
James E. CampboU, 330; ruport of Jad^e John S. Oill, Btxretary Ohio commji' 
aion, 333; repon of Capt. J. C. MoKLrof. treasurer of tiie Ohio commissioa, 331; 
wldreHB of Gen. Aquila Wiley, 336; adilieee of Ooveruor William HcKinlef. 
311; Gi-ueral Kullerton accepts the moDiimeuts for Secretary of War, 'Ml; 
prayer. Bishop Wattersou. 319; ilediCMtion Ninth Ohio AHSociatioD, H9; 
address, Capt. George A. Schneider, 3i9; addre«a, Capt. W. C. Hargtrdant, 352; 
recitation. Miss Sophie L. MarKedant, 354; Thirtj-HfUi Ohio dedJcation, XM; 
prayer. Rev. J. J. Maaker, 354; remarkB, Gen. H. V. Boynton, 354; addraa, 
ei-Qovenior Jaiues E. Campbell, 355; address of Capt. F. W. Keil, 357. 

Orations ; Gen. WiUinm B. Bate. 13, 24 ; Gen. John B. Gordon, 12. 24 ; Oen. C. II. Grus- 
venor, 13, 24; Oen. O. O, Howard, 12, 2*; Gen. C. F. Maodersoo, 11, 23; W. C. 
Gates (Longstreet^s army), II, 24; Oen. Joim M. Palmer, 12, 24; Col. Lftwi* 
K. St<-gmiin (Hooker's army), 14, 24; Oen. £,. C. Walthall (Army of Tenneaaee), 
14, 24 ; Gen. WiUard Warner, 12 34 ; Gea. Joeupb Wheeler, 12, 24 ; Oen. J, A- 
Williamson (Sherman's nnuy), 14, 24. 

Oregon, invitation to dedication, S02; reaponnet, 306, 214. 

Pulen, K. L., assistant adjatant-ictnoral, California, letter from, 230. 

Paliuer, Gen. John M., Ijnited States Senate, chairman Joint Committee on Pail 
Dedication, appointed on dedication committee, S; attends, 10, 196; oration by, 
12, 24, 28; correspoodeDce with goveraora of the States, 219; responses of the 
goveroore, 319-237 ; impromptu remarks at dedication of Illinois monuments, 238. 

Parade and review, IM; organization of the oolnmn, 13; official orders, 154. 1&5; 
troupe in line, 155; IJoited States troops, 155; Ohio National Guard, 156; Ten- 
neaaee National Guard, ISti; Georeia Infantry, 157; Ilarriman (Tenneaseel 
Cadets, 157; Chattanooga School Brigade, 157; reviewing stand, 157; reviewing 
offl CUTS, Vice-President Stevcnxon and Li eo tenant- General Scholield, 154; ai<& 
to the grand marahttl, 157; chief of staff to grand marabal, 151; occup&&t«of 
CBrria|;es, 158, 159. 

Park project national. 18. 

Pasoo, Senator Samuel, appointed on dedication committee, K; attends, 11), I9IS. 

Poller, Senator W. A., appointed on dedication commiltee, 8; attends, 10, 19G. 

Pennsylvania, invitatiou to dedication, 202; responses, 206, 218 ; action of the State, 
233,234. 

Poland. Col, .loliii S.. I.'. S. A., oonunands parade and review, 13; c&mp of, 1!I8; 
orili I. 1 < > ] ii ' ^:i, 199; roater of bis command at Camp Lament, WO. 

Pon.T, I. ,-4, 109. 

1'ra.v'r-, "l H; Hiahop Gailiir, uf Ti>riu«ss.'e, I-', J4. 

Proctor, .^y[ia(ur i;u(iiii:ld, uppoiuteil on dedication committuo, t<, 

Progr:imiiif)s, 11, 12, i;i, II, L'4; completa, 23. 

Purchase of hinds recomuieiulcd, '2D. 

Kailroada, aaxiHtuuce, 11 ; facilLticit, 14 ; vatirv absoiice of accidents, 11. 

Kegimental drill, 12. 

Koporl, preliminary, 7. 

RepresentatiVL's in attendance, 10. 

Kopri-aontativua in Congrecs, order in jjaradu and review, 151, 158. 

Resolutions, of Congress, K; of joint comniittce, 20. 

Beviewing party and fjiiests, 151. 

Hbode Kland, iuvilatiou to dedication, 202; rusponses, 2(N), 211, 21M; action of the 
State, 231. 

Rich, John T,, covomor of Michigan, address by, 291; iottern from, 20r>, 212, 217. 

Richards, Hon. William A., governor uf Wyoming, letters froni, 21l>, 23T. 

Richards, .1. E., governor uf Moutana, letter from, 212. 

Rives, Col. H. E., preitidcs at Illinois dudicattoii, '2'i)f. 

Rood, Frank I)., executive clerk, Stiite of Cuuuucticut, lettiT from, 220. 

linlcB of Secretary of War commended, 17. 

Sackctt, 1''rederio M., adjiitant-geiioral of Khuile Island, letter from, 23-1. 

Scbiieidi'r, Capt. George A,, address by, 31!i. 

Schutield, Lieut. Gen. Jobu M., coniiuaudin); Army, attends. 81; reviews parade. 13; 
addroHs of, 11,23,42, 102; speaks at dedicntiun Chlckatnanga field. 12; spoaks at 
ChattaniHiga.uieetiui; Army of tbo Cnmlwrland. 102; reviews parailc. 154; orders 
regnlar truo]>8 to the dedication, I9tj; carufal preparations for success of dtMlica- 
tlon, 19S. 



UiTy of War. invites Congresa, 8 ; announces preliminary programme. 
« of tlie Unifaid Stales, repreNeotativos of, 'J : Viue-rresident Adiai E. S 



. represeoti . . . . . . _. . 

B M. Cockrcll, Mis-iouri; Cushniau K. Davis, Minnesota; John W. Daniel, 
Virginia; Joseph R. H a wley, Connecticut; John B. Gonlon, Georgia; MattbewS. 
*Jiiay, I'cnnsylvania; James II. Kerry, Arkuusas; .lohn Sbcrmau, Ohio; William 
B.Bate, Teuaeseee; JusepbC.S. Blackburn, Kentucky; Uonelsuu Cftffery, Louisi- 
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Senate of the United States — Continued. 

ana; Isham G. Harris, Tennessee; Charles F. Manderson, Nebraska; John L. 
Mitchell, Wisconsin ; John T. Morgan, Alabama. 

Senators in attendance, 10. 

Senators of the United States, order in parade and review^ 154, 158. 

Shaler, J. R., chief of staff to grand marshal, 154. 

Sheldon, C. H., governor of Sonth Dakota, letter from, 201). 

Shepherd, Col. A. G., address by, 286. 

Sherman, Father Thomas, address by, 12, 24, 151. 

Sickles, Representative Daniel E., attends, 10, 196. 

Silsby, George A., adjutant-general of South Dakota, letter from, 234. 

Skinner, George W., secretary to Pennsylvania commission, letter from, 233, 234. 

Sonth Carolina, invitation to dedication, 202; action of the State, 234. 

South Dakota, invitation to dedication, 202 ; response, 209 ; action of the State, 231. 

Speaker Crisp, appoints House representatives, 8; present at Lookout Mountain, 9. 

Squire, Senator W. C, appointed on dedication committee, 8. 

Staff officers of governors present: Alabama, 220; Connecticut, 220; Colorado, 221; 
Florida, 221 ; Georgia, 222; Indiana, 223; Kansas, 224; Massachusetts, 227 ; Maine, 
228; Michigan, 228 : Nebraska, 229 ; New Jersey, 230 ; New York, 232; North Car- 
olina, 232; Ohio, 233; Tennessee, 235; Texas, 235; Vermont, 236; Wisconsin, 1^7. 

States, participation of, 202; Secretskry of War invites governors of all the States 
with their staffs, veterans, and other representatives, 202 ; replies from governors 
of the States, 202-208. 

State commissions, 18. 

State commissions present : Connecticut, 220 ; Indiana, 223 ; Louisiana, 226 ; Missis- 
sippi, 229; North Carolina, 232; Pennsylvania, 233 ; South Carolina, 234 ; Texas, 
235; Wisconsin, 237. 

State dedications : Illinois, 11, 23 ; Indiana, 11, 23 : Massachusetts, 11, 23 ; Michigan, 
11, 23; Minnesota, 11 ; Missouri, 11, 23; Ohio, li, 23: Wisconsin, 11, 23. 

State dedications of monuments, programme of, 11, 23; Illinois, 238; Indiana, 249; 
Massachusetts, 282; Michigan, 287: Minnesota, 309; Ohio, 315; Wisconsin, 360. 

State troops, in parade and review, 154, 156. 157. 

Stegman, Col. Lewis R., oration by, 14,24, 166. 

Stevens, W. L., acting adjutant-general of Louisiana, letter from, 226. 

Stevenson, Hon. Adlai E., Yice-I^esident, remarks by, 27, 238. 

Stewart, Gen. T. J., adjutant-general of Pennsylvania, letter from, 218; letter to, 233, 
234. 

Stone, J. M., governor of Mississippi, letters from, 217. 

Stone, William J., governor of Missouri, letter from, 212. 

Strong, Representative L. M., appointed on dedication committee, 8 ; attends, 10, 196. 

Stryker, Gen. William S., adjutant-general of New Jersey, letter from, 230. 

Sutherland, G. Frank, secretary New Jersey commission, letter from, 213. 

Sykes, Gen. Charles, adjutant-general of Tennessee, letter from, 219. 

Tablets, number erected, 18. 

Tarsney, Representative J. C, attends, 10, 196. 

Telfair, S. F., private secretary to governor of North Carolina, letter from, 218. 

Tennessee, order in parade and review, 154 ; invitation to dedication, 202 ; respouHes, 
219; action of the State, 234, 235. 

Texas, invitation to dedication, 202; responses, 207, 214, 219; action of the State, 
235 236. 

Thirty-fifth Ohio, dedication, 354. 

Todman, J. M., executive secretary State of California, letter from, 220. 

Turchin, Gen. J. B., letter of, 248. 

Turney, Hon. Peter, governor of Tennessee, 13; address, 83; letter from, 234, 235. 

United States Senate, accepts invitation to dedication, 8. 

United States troops, in parade and review, 154, 155. 

Upham, Hon. W. H., governor of Wisconsin, letter from, 237 ; remarks by, 361. 

Van Derveer*s brigade, reunion, 354. 

Van Voorhis, Representutive H. C, attends, 10, 196. 

Vermont, order in parade and review, 154; invitation to dedication, 202; responses, 
207, 215, 219; action of the State, 236. 

Vice-President Stevenson, appoints Senate representatives, 9; present at Lookout 
Mountain, 9; presides at dedication Chickamauga field, 12; remarks by, 12, 24; 
reviews parade, 13 ; presides at Chattanooga dedication, 13, 24 ; reviews parade, 
154 ; leads the column, 158; presides and speaks at dedication Chickamauga field, 
27 ; ])resides at dedication Chattanooga field, 43 ; speaks at dedication Illinois 
monuments, 238. 

Virginia, invitation to dedication, 202 ; response, 215. 
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